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PREFACE. 


the maierials in my hands 1 have endeavoured to form an 
mUohiof/rap/if/ (if tlic term may be permitted) of George Eliot. 
The life has been allowed to write itself in extracts from her 
letters and journals. Free from the obtrusion of any mind but 
her own, this method serves, I think, better than any other open 
to me, to sliow the development of her intellect and character. 

In dealing with the correspondence, I have been intluenced by 
the desire to Jiiakc known the wonuui, as well as the author, 
throng]) the ])rcsentati(m of her daily life. 

()!i the intellectual side tliere remains little to be learnt by 
those', who already know George Eliot’s books. Tn the twenty 
wliieh she wrote and publi;^ied in her lifetime, will be 
lound In (■ best nnd vip»'st thoughts. 'Phe letters now published 
throw' iight on another side of het nature — not less important, but 
hitherto niiknown to the public- - the side of the allcctions. 

TJie iniiniate life was tiie core of the root from whicii sprung 
the fairest tlowcrs of her inspiration. Fame came to Jier late in 
life, and, w’hcn it presented itself, waas so w'ciglited wuth the sense 
of lesponsibiliry, tliat it was in truth a rose wutli many thorns, for 
George Eliot had the tennierament that shrinks from tlie po.sition 
of a public character. The belief in the wide, and 1. may add in 
the beneficent, ettect of her WTitiiig, was no doubt the highest 
haiipiness, the rew^ard of the artist which she greatly cherished : 
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but the joys of the hearth-side, the delight in the love of her 
friends, were the supreme i)leasures in her life. 

?)y arranging all the letters and journals so as to form one con- 
nected whole, keeping the order of their dates, and with, the least 
possible interruption of comment, I have endeavoured to combine 
a narrative of day-to-day life with the play of light and shade, 
whicli only letters, written in various moods, can give, and witliout 
wliicli no portrait cjin be a good likeness. I do not know that tlie 
l)articular method in which T have treated the letters has ever been 
adopted before. Each letter has been pruned of everything that 
seemed to me irrelevant to my purpose — of everything that I 
thought my wife would have wished to be omitted. Every sen- 
tence that remains, adds, in my judgment, scmietliing (however 
small it may be) to the means of forming a conclusion about her 
character. 

Excepting a slight introductory sketch of the girlhood, up to 
the time when letters became available, and a few words liere and 
there to elucidate the correspondence, T liave confined myself to 
the work of selection and arrangement. 

I have refrained almost entirely from quoting rememhered say- 
ings by (leorgc Eliot, because it is difiicult to l)e certain df com- 
plete accura<y, and everything depends upon accuracy. Recol- 
lections of conversation are seldom to be implicitly trusted in the 
absence of notes made at the time. The value of s])olvon words 
depends, too, so much upon the and cn the circumstances 
which gave rise to their utterance, that they often mislead as 
much as they enlighten, when, in the process of repetition, they 
have taken colour from another mind. “All interpretations 
depend upon the interpreter,” and I have judged it best to let 
George Eliot be her own interpreter, as far as possible. 

I owe thanks to Mr Isaac Evans, the brother of my wife, for 
much of the information in regard to her child-life ; and the whole 
book is a long record of debts due to other friends for lettcjrs. It 
is not therefore necessary for me to recapitulate the list of names 
in this place. My thanks to all are heartfelt. But there is a very 
special acknowledgment due to Miss Saia Hennell, to Mrs Bray, 
to the late IVIr Charles Bray, and to Mrs John Cash of Coventry, 
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not only for the letters which they placed at my disposal, but also 
for much information given to me in the most friendly spirit 
The very important part of tlie life from 1B42 to 1854 could not 
possibly Ijave been written Wi.hout their contribution. 

To j\rr Charles Lewes, also, I am indebted for permission to 
make use of some valuable letters written by his fatlier, besides 
the Icttei's addressed to himself. Ife also obtained for me an 
im])()rtant letter written by George Kliot to ^Ir Pu IF. Hutton ; 
and throughout the preparation of tlie book I have had tlie advan- 
tage of his sympathetic interest, and his concurrence in the publi- 
cation of all the materials. 

Special thanks are likewise due to Messrs AVm. 1 Hack wood A 
Sons for having placed at my disposal George Eliot’s long corre- 
spondence with the firm. The letters (especially those addressed 
to her friend the late ^Fr John Blackwood) throw a light, that 
could not otherwise have been obtained, on the most interesting 
})art of her literary career. 

To the legal representatives of the late diaries Dickens, of the 
late Lord Lytton, and of l\Frs (.^irlylc ; to ^Ir J. A. Fronde, and 
to tlie Iicv. Archer Gurney, — F owe thanks for leave to print 
letters w'ritten by them. 

For all the defects that there may be in the plan of the 
bo^'k, I alone am responsible. The lines w^ero determined, and 
the work was substantially put into shape, before I. submitted 
the manuscript to jyiy (me. Whilst passing the winter in the 
south of France, I liad the good fortune at Cannes to find in Lord 
Acton a friend ahvays most kindly ready to assist me witli valu- 
able counsel and with cordial generous sympatln^ He wars the 
first reader of the maniiscri[)t, and whatever accuracy may have 
been arrived at in tlie names of foreign books, foreign persons, 
and foreign places, is in great part due to his friendly, careful 
help. 

As regards the illustrations, 1 oavc thanks to Sir I'i’cdoric Bur- 
ton for permitting me to reproduce as a fnmtispiecc M. Bajon’s 
etching of the beautiful drawing, executed in 1864, now^ in the 
National Portrait Gallery, South Kensington. 

The view of the old house at Uosehill is from a drawing hy 
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Miss Sara Hcnnell. It is connected with some of George Eliot’s 
happiest experiences, and with the period of her most rapid intel- 
lectual development. 

For permission to use the sketch of the drawing-roo^?i at The 
Friory, I am indebted to Messrs Harpers of New York. 

In conclusion, it is in no conventional spirit, but from my heart, 
that 1 bespeak the indulgence of readers for my share of this work. 
Of its shortcomings no one can be so convinced as 1 am myself. 
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INTRODlTCrrORY .SKETCH OF OHILBTTOOD. 

“ 2 2, 1819.-' -Mary Ann Kvaiis was horn at Arhury 

Farin,^ at live o’clock tliis niornini^.” 

TJiis is an entry in ’Mr IG)h(!rt Kvans’s handwriting on the 
of an old diary that now lic.s before me, and records, 
h characteristic precision, the birth of his yonngc.st child, 
^A'anls known to tJio world as George idiot. bet us 
e lor a moment to pny its due homage to the i)reei.don, 
it.se it ^^as in all probability to this most noteworthy 
ty of her father’s nature that tlio future author was in- 
.id for one of the ]e'inci})al ehanents of her own after 
c.s>- the cnoriiinns Jitjcn I ty for taking j>ain.s. The baby 
born on Kt (deciiia’.s day, and Mr Evan.s, being a good 
rcliman, hike's lier, on the 2(){h November, to 1)0 ba})tised 
iC chnn li at Chilvers CV)ton the parLsh in which Arbury 
1 o’m lies - a church destined to impress itself strongly on 
the child’s imagination, and to be known by many pco[)Io in 
many larid.s afterwards as 8hcpi>crloii Church. The father 
was a remarkable man, and many of the li'ading traits in liis 
character are to be found in Adam Mode and in (TileV) GaiTli 
— althougb, of course, neither of these is a portrait, lie was 
born in 1773, at Ivoston (V>mmon, in the \)arish of Norbnvy, 
m tlie county of Derby, son of a George Dvans, vjio carried 
on tbe Imsine.ss of Iviil.dcr and carp^'iito}- 1 iicrc : the Kvans 
family having come originally from N-uhop, in l'dint.shire. 
Robert was bronght u[) to the business, and after a time 
changed liis residence lo Fllastone, in ; .oiihndshire. About 

1 The farm is ali^o known ns the South Farm, Arhin y. 
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1799, or a little before, he licltl a farm of ]\rr Francis .Newdi- 
gatc at Kirk llallam, iu Derbyshire, and became his agent. 
On Sir llogcr Ncwdigate’s death, the Arbury ('state came to 
Mr Francas Newdigale for his life, and Mr t]vans accom- 
panied him into Warwickshire in 1806 in the capacity of 
agent. In i8ot he liad married TFarriott Foynton, l)y wJioin 
he liad two children- -Robert, born 1802, at Fllastone, and 
Frances Lucy, born 1805, at Kirk Jlallam. ilis iirst wife 
died in 1809; and on 8th February 1813 ho married Chris- 
tiana Pearson, by whom ho had three children — (.diristiana, 
born 1814; Isaac, born i8r6 ; and Mary Ann, born 18:9. 
Shortly after the last child’s birth, Robert, the son, became 
the agent, under his father, for the Kirk Hal lam ])ro[>ei‘ly, 
and lived there with his sister Frances, who afterwards mar- 
ried a Mr Houghton. Fn Mandi 1820, when the baby girl 
was only four months old, the ICvans family removed to 
Griff, a charming red-brick, ivy-covered house on the Arbury 
estate — “the warm little nest where her affections were 
fledged” — and there George Elmt spent tlie first twenty-one 
years of her life. 

Let us remendjcr what the England \vas upon wdii(*h this 
observant child opencxl her eyes. 

The date of her birth was removed from the beginning of 
the French 1 {evolution by just the same period of time as 
vseparates a child born this year, 1S84, from the beginning 
of the Crimean War. 'Fo a man of fort}ssix to-day, the 
latter event s(;ems but of y(\sterday. It took place at a 
very im])ressiona,bie t)eriod of his life, and the remembrance 
of every detail is perfectly vivid. Air pAans was foiIy-six 
when his youngest child w’as born. IFi, was a youtli of six- 
teen wdien the Revolution b(*gan, and that mighty event, with 
all its cons(‘.rpieiices, had left an indelible im[)r(issiou on liim, 
and the convictions and conclusions it had fostered in his 
mind i)ermeatcd through to his children, and enlered as an 
indestructible element into the susceptible soul of his youngest 
daughter. There are bits in the [)aj)er “ Looking Rackward,” 
in ‘Theophrastus kSucIi,’ wLich are true autobiography. 

“In my earliest n^membrance of my father his hair Avas 
already grey, for I was liis youngest child ; cand it seemed to 
me that advanced age was a2)[)ropriate to a father, as indeed 
in all respects I considered him a ])arcnt so much to my 
honour, that the mention of my relationship to him Avas 
likely to secui'e me regard among tlio^c toAvhom I was other- 
wise a stranger — his stories from his life including so many 
names of distant persons, that my imagination placed no 
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limit to ]iis acquaintanceship. ... Nor can I he sorry, 
though myself given to meditative if not active innovation, 
that my fallier was a Tory who had not exactly a dislike to 
innovators and dissonters, hut a slight opinion of them as 
persons of ill-founded self-confidence. . . . And I often 
smile at my consciousness that certain conservative pre])os- 
sessions have mingled themselves for me with the iniluences 
of our midland scenery, from the tops of the elms down to 
the huttercups and the little wayside vetches. Naturally 
enough. That part of my father’s prime to which he oftenest 
referred liad fallen on the days when the great wave of 
])olitical enthusiasm and helief in a speedy n'gt'neration of 
all things had ehhed, and the sup]ioscd millennial initiative 
of fhance Avas turning into a Napoleonic empire. . . . To 
my father’s mind the noisy teachers of revolutionary doctrine 
Avere, to si)eak mildly, a variable mixture of the fool and the 
scoundrel ; the Avelfare of the nation lay in a strong (govern- 
ment which could maintain order ; and J Avas accustomed to 
hear him utter the Avord ‘ (Government ’ in a tone that charged 
It A^'ith aAve, and made it part of my elTective religion, in con- 
trast Avith the AAau’d ‘rebel,’ Avhich seemed to carry the stamp 
of oA’il in its syllables, and, lit by the fact that Satan Avas the 
iirst rchel, made an argument dispensing Avith more detailed 
in(piii‘y.” 

’I’his early association of ideas must always be borne in 
niiml, as it is the key to a great deal in the mental attitude 
of thc‘ future thinker and Avritcr. It is the foundation of 
the latent ( lonservali ve Idas. 

The year iSiq is memorable as a culminating period of 
bad times and politi^d discontent in England. The nation 
v ;s sultcring acutely from the reaction after the excitement 
ot tlie last Na[»olcouic Avar. (George IV. did not come to 
the throne till .lanuary 1820, so that CGeorge FJiot was born 
in the reign of ( George III. The trial of Qwqqm (Jarolinc Avas 
the topic of absorbing jiublic interest. Waterloo Avas not 
yet an allair of five years old. Ilyruu had four years, and 
(Goethe had thirteen years, still to live. The last of Miss 
Austen’s novels had been published only eighteen months, 
and tiie first of the Wav'crley series only six yeai-s before. 
Thackeray and Dickons were boys at school, and (deorge 
Sand, ns a girl of fiflcim, was leaving h('r h;vcd freedom on 
the banks of the Indre for the Convent (ies Anglaiscs at 
Paris. Tluit “Greaioj Padtain” ((Janaila and Australia), 
which to-day forms so largo a reading ]mblic, Avas then 
scarcely more than a geographical expression, Avith h-' than 
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half a niillion of inhabitants, all told, where at present there 
are eight million ; and in the United States, where more 
copies of George lUiot’s books are now sold than in any 
other (piartcr of the world, the population then numlxircd 
less than ten million where to-day it is fifty-live million, 
including Great llvitain, these English-speaking races have 
increased from thirty million in 1820 to one hundred million 
in 18S4; and with the corresponding increase in education 
we can form some conception how a popular English writer’s 
fame has widened its circle. 

There was a remoteness about a detached country house, 
in the thi gland of those days, didlcult for us to conceive now 
with our railways, penny jiost, and tidegraphs ; nor is the 
AVTirwickshire country about Grill* an exhilarating surround- 
ing. 'riiere are lU'itlier hills nor vales— no rivers, lakes, or 
sea — nothing but a monotonous succession of green I’u'lds 
and hedgerows, with some line trees. The only water to be 
seen is the “ brown canal.” The ctrect of such a laudsca|)C 
on an ordinary observer is not ins])iriiig, but ‘Gdbsdive 
magic is transcendent nature;” and with her transcendent 
nature George Eliot has transfigured tliese scenes, dear to 
midland souls, into many an idyllic picture, known to those 
who know her books. In her child hoo<l the great event of 
the day was the passing of the coach before thii gate of Griff 
house, wliicli lies at abend of the highroad ])etwe(m (.\)v- 
entry and Nuneaton, and within a couple of miles of the 
mining village of lledworth, where the land began “ to bo 
blackened with eoal-j)its, the rattle of hamUooms to be heard 
in liamlets aiwt villages. Here were powerful men walking 
f^ueerly nitli knees bent outward fri/ui squatting in the 
mine, going borne to throw themselves (b)wu in their ))lack- 
cned flannel and sieig) through the daylight, tluui rise and 
s[icnd much of their high wages at the ale-lioiise with their 
fellows of the llenefit Gliib; luTii the pale eager faces of 
handlooni-weavers, men and women, haggard from sitting 
up late at niglit to finish tlie week’s Avork, hardly begun till 
the Wednesday. Everywhere the cottages and tlie small 
children were dirty, for the languid mothers gave their 
strength to the loom ; ]>ious Dissenting Avomen, perliaps, 
Avlio took life patiently, and thought tliat salvation depended 
chiefly on j>rcdestination, and not at all on cleanliness. d’Jie 
gables of Dissenting chapels noAV made a visible sign of 
religion, and of a meeting-place to coiintoi‘i)alance the alc- 
liouse. even in tlie hamlets. . . . Here was a population 
not convinced that old fhiglaml Avas as good as possible ; 
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here were jnultitiulinou.s men and women aware tliat tlieir 
veli<;ion was not exactly tlie rcli^^inn of tlieir rulei’s, wlio 
might therefore bo Indter than thciy were, and who, if better, 
might alter many things which now made the world [)erh:i[)s 
more painful tiian it need be, and certainly more sinful. 
Vet there were the grey stee[)les too, and the churchyards, 
with their grassy mounds and venerabledieadstones, sleeping 
in the suiiliglit; there were broad lields and homesteads, 
and line old woods covering a rising ground, or stretcliing 
far by the roadside, allowing only peeps :it the park and 
mansion which they shut in from the working-day world. 
In these midland districts the traveller passe<l rapidly from 
one ])hase of Ihiglish life to anotlna*: after looking down on 
a village dingy with coal-dust, noisy witli tJie shaking of 
looms, lie miglit skirt a tiaiash all of iiidds, high hedges, and 
deep-rutted lanes; afte.r the coach liad rattled over thepave- 
nniiit of a manufacturing town, tin; scmie of riots and 
t ra(h;s-iiniou meetings, it would take liiin in another tmi 
minutes into a rural region, where tlic neighlxmrhood of the 
iown was oidy felt in tin; advantag(‘s of a near market for 
corn, cln.'oso, and hay, and Avhere men with a. coiisideral)ie 
liaiiking account were aivnstome I to say that ‘they never 
meddled with politics tliemselvcs.’ ’’ ^ 

\Vv can iimigine the excitemeiit a little four-year old 
gill and Jier seven - year - old brotiier wailing on blight 
fo'sty mornings to liear the far-tdl* ringing beat of the 
Imrses’ bet u]H)n the hard ground, and tlnn to see the gal- 
lant api'-'annce of the f 'i.r greys, witii coachman and guard 
in .'carit 1, (ait.ade or.^seiigers nuillled ii]) in furs, and baskets 
of ggnie ami otiici’ ]>^c;:a :’t\s liaiiging behind the boot, as Jiis 
Maji.^ly.'^ mail swung cheerily round on its way from llir- 
miiiglmm ! ' Stamford. Two coaclies passed tlie door daily 
-one from llirmingli am at lo o’eh'ck in the morning, the 
other from >Stamford ;d, ,3 o’clock in the afternoon. These 
wei’e the cliief connecting links betAVceii tlie lioiisehold at 
drill’ and the outsidi; Avorhl. Otherwise life went on Avith 
that monotonous vegulaiaty which distinguishes the, couulvy 
from the toNvii. Ami it is to these clivumstanee^ of In r 
early life that a great part of the ([Uality of deorge hdiols 
w riting is due, ami th: t nIic h<»lds the jilaee she ha> .dtaiiu'd 
in English literature. lb*.r voids wer*' (h'\.n in th(‘ priMuil- 
voad, pre telcgra [ hie period thv; days >1 ime old leisure - 
but the fruit wa. ' banied during an < ra of extraordinary 
activity in scientilie aotl meehaiiicai uis, ovm\) . Her genius 
1 ‘ Felix Loll ’ -lutrodiictieu. 
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was the outcome of tlicsc conditions. It (lould not have 
existed in the same form deprived of either iiillucnco. Tier 
fatlicr was busy both Avith Ids own farm work and increasing 
agency business. He Avas already remarked in Wdirwick- 
shirc for Ids knowledge and judgment in all matters relating 
to land, and for his general trustAvortliincss and high char- 
acter, so that he Avas constantly selected as arbitrator and 
valuer. Ho had a Avonderful eye, especially for valuing 
AA^oods, and could calculate with almost absolute precision the 
quantity of aA^ailable timber in a standing tree. Tn addi- 
tion to his merits as a man of business, lie liad the good 
fortune to iiossess the Avarni friendship and consistent siip- 
jiort of Colonel NcAvdigate of Astlcy Clastic, son of i\[r Ihan- 
cis Kewdigate of Arbury, and it AA'as mainly through the 
CJolonel’s introduction and intluence that Hr Hvans became 
agent also to Lord Aylesford, Loi'd Jjitlbrd, ^Ir Lromley 
Davenport, and several others. 

His position cannot be better summed up than in the 
Avords of his daughter, Avriting to J\lr Ilray on 30th Se[)- 
tember 1859, in regard to some one avIio had written of 
her, after the a]R)carance of ‘ Adam Ikde,’ as a “ self- 
educated farmer’s daughter,” 

“ ]\Iy father did not raise himself from being an artisan to 
be a farmer : he raised himself from being an artisan to be a 
man Avlmsc extensive knoAvledge in very varied practical de- 
partments made his services valued through several counties. 
He had large knoAvlcdgc of building, of mines, of plantations, 
of various branches of Auluation and m .'asurennmt — of all 
that is essential to tin* management of large estates. He 
Avas held ])y those coiujtetent to judge; as amongst 

land agents for his manifold knowledge and experience, 
Avhich enabled him to save the special fi'.es usually paid by 
landowners for s[>ecial opinions on the ditlei'ent (juestions in- 
cident to the [)roprietorship of land. So far as L am person- 
ally concerned, 1 should not Avrite a stroke to ])revent any 
one, in the zeal of antithetic el(H|Uencc., from calling me a 
tinker’s daughter : but if my falher is to be mentioned at all, 
— if Jie is to be identified AAuth an imaginary character, my 
piety towards liis memory calls on me to point out to those 
Avljf) are supposed to s[>eak Avitli iuformatiou Avhat he really 
achi( ved in life.” 

.Mr Lvans Avas also iiloi Adam Ledfj —noteworthy for his 
<• tn rdiriary ])l, sical strenut'n and didci niiimtion of char 
'rimrc is a story t<»ld ol liiin, that one, day when In- 
was travelling on the to[» of a coach, down in Kent, a decent 
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wonican sitting next Jiim com[)]aino(l tlmt a groat Imlkiiig 
sailor on lior other side was making liiiuself ofFonsivo. j\Ir 
Kvans changed places with tlio woman, and taking tlie sailor 
Ly the collai-, forced him down under the seat, and held Jiim 
there with an iron iiarid for the remainder of tlic stage : and 
at drill* it is still remembered that the master ]ia])pening to 
pass one day whilst a couple of laboima-s were waiting for a 
third to help to move the high heavy ladder used for thatcli- 
ing ricks, braced himself up to a great etfort, and carried the 
ladder alone and unaided from one rick to the other, to tlie 
wide-eyed wonder and admiration of his men. With all this 
strength, however, both of body aiul of (djaracter, he seems 
to have combined a certain self-distrust, owing perhaps to his 
early imperfect I'diication, which resulted in a general sub- 
niissiveness in his domestic relations, more or less imrtraycd 
in the character of Air ( birth. 

llis second wife was a woman ’with an uniisnal amount of 
natural force —a shrew'd practical person, witli a consider- 
able dash of the Mrs i’oyser vein in her. JTers "was an 
;dl'eetionat(‘, )\arni-hearted nature, and her children, on whom 
she cast “the benediction of her gaze,’’ were thoroughly 
attached to her. Hhe came of a race of yeomen, and her 
soeiai j)osition was therclbre rather Indter than her liusbamrs 
at ih'i lime of their marriage. Her family are, no doubt, 
])r-'itoiy[>e.s of the Dodsons in the ‘Alill on the Floss.’ There 
w’(.'r(- tlirei other sisters married and all living in the neigh- 
Ixairhood of Drill* — Airs Fverard, Mrs Johnson, and Mrs 
(bu iier,- and pr<)]»ably AJr Evans heard a good deal about 
‘•the teaditionsin tlie IVarson family.” Airs Evans was a 
very active hard-working woman, but shortly after her last 
child s hii'th she became ailing in health, and conseipiently 
her eldest girl, ( hristiana, was .sent to school at a very early 
ago, to Miss Latlioni’s at Attleboro -a village a mile or two 
Iroin Drill', — whilst the two younger children spent some 
part ol their time eveiy day at the cottage of a Airs Aloore, 
who kept a l)ame’s school close to Drill’ gah's. The little 
girl vi*ry early became possessed wntli the idea that she was 
going to be a personarie in tbe w’orld ; and Mr Dbavh's Lewes 
has told me an anecdote wbieb Deovge FAlot relateA of boA'- 
seU as eharaete^ istie of \l\\s period of her eV/ddhood. Wlien 
she was only ban- yeivs old she veevilw. i>d p\-a\ing o’!! the 
piano, of wdih-h .-lie <iid r.e.t know one r.oU\ in oviler to im- 
press llui servaui, h'l a roper mdlou o*. iiev acipiiremcids 
and generally liisl o-.gi- wdaul po.dtion. i'hi.s wjis the time 
when the love fer her biother grow in to tlie child’s etlec- 
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tioiis. She used always to be at liis heels, insisting on doing 
everything he did. She was not in these baby-days in the 
least i)recoeioiis in learning. In fact, her half-sister, aMrs 
Hough ton — wlio was some fourteen years her senior — told 
me that the child learned to read with some diHi(ailty; but 
Mr Isaac Evaiis sa3's that this was not frojn any slowness in 
a])prehcnsion, but because she liked playing so min^li betfer. 
Mere sharpness, however, was not a characteristic of her 
mind. Hers was a large, slow-growing nature; and 1 tliink 
it is at any rate certain that there was n(»thing of the infant 
phenomenon about her. In her moral devtdo])ment slie 
sliowcd, from the earliest 3’cars, the trait tliat was most 
marked in her all through life — namely, the absolute ncv?.d 
of some one ])erson who should be all in all to her, and to 
whom she should be all in all. Very jealous in her all(M;tions, 
and easily moved to smiles or tears, she w'as of a nslui’c 
capable of the keenest enjo^mumt ami tlie keenest suffering, 
knowing “all the 'wealth and all the 'woe’’ of a pre-emimmt- 
ly exclusive disposition. Hhe was affectionate, [)roud, and 
sensitive in tlic highest degree. 

The sort of hapt>iness that belongs to this budding time 
of life — from the age of three to live — is apt to inijwess it- 
self very strongly on the memory; and it is this jxaiod which 
is referred to in the 1 bother and Sistta- Sonnet, ‘‘ lint were 
another childhoo(rs world my share, T would be born a little 
sister there.” \Vheu lier brother Avas eight yvaiy, old, lie w’as 
sent to school at ('oveutiy, and, her mother ciaitinuing in 
very delicate liealth, the little Mary Ann, jiow li\e years of 
age, WL'iit to join lier sifter at Ali.'iS Lathom's .school at Attle- 
boro, where they continued as boarders for thniii or four years, 
coming oeca>?ioiially liome to (Irilf on Saturdays, 1 )iiring one 
of our w'alks at Witley, in 18S0, my Avife iiKudioued to me 
that Avhat chiefly rejnaine<l in her recoilcHdion about this very 
early school-life was the dilliculty of getting near enough the 
fire ill winter, to become tliorougldy Avarined, owing to the 
(Irclo of girls forming round bu) narrow a fireihiei*. Hiis 
suffei ing from cold was the beginning of a low general state 
of healfli : also at this tinn^ she began to be subject to fears 
at night — “tlie su^ce])til>ilit\^ to terror” Avldch she has de- 
scribed as liaunting (fwendolou llarleth in lier childliood. 
The other girls in the school, avIio wau’O all naturally very 
much older, made a great pet of the diild, and used to call 
her “ little mamma,,” and she A\as not uidiaiipy exatept at 
nights; Imt she tohl me that this liability to have “all h('r 
soul become a rpiivering fear,” wliich remained with her 
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afterwards, liad been one of the supremely important inllii- 
enccs dominating at times ber future life. Mr Isaac Kvans’s 
chief recollection of tliis period is the delight of the little 
sister at his home-coming for liolidays, and her anxiety to 
know ail that he Iiad been doing and learning. Tiio eldest 
cliild, who went by the name of (Jhrisscy, was tluj chief fav- 
ourite of the aunts, as she was always neat and tidy, and 
used to spend a great deal of her time with them, whilst the 
other two A^ere inseparable 2)layfellows at home. The boy 
was his mother’s pet and the girl lier fatlier’s. They had 
everything to make children happy at (Irilf,-- a dcliglitful 
old fashioned garden -a pond, and the canal to fish in — and 
the farm oUlces, close to the house the long cow-shed 
where generations of the milky niotlmrs have stood })atieiitly 
-the broad-slioulderod barns where the old-fashioned Hail 
oiK’e made resonant music,’’ and Avlsero butter-making and 
clioese-inaking AV(‘rc carried on witli great vigour by ^Irs 
Mvans. 

Any one, about this time, who hap])ened to look tlirough 
the window on the left-hand side of the door of (Jrilf liouse, 
would lijise seen a pretty picture in the dining-room on 
Saturday evenings aft(‘r t(a. 'riie powerful middle-aged 
man witli tlie strongly - marked features sits in his dee[» 
leat Inu’ coAaina] armchair, at the right-hand corner of tlie 
ruddy lircplace, Avith the head of “the little Avemb ’’ betAveen 
hi. kiiee.'.. Tlic cliild turii'^ ovi.a* the book Avilli jiictures tliat 
she wish' S j.cr father to e volain to her -or that j)orhn[)S she 
preo rs (•’ j»;.Mi7jiiig to liim. ]ler rebellious hair is all over 
her (‘ves, jnucii vc'xmg the ]>ale, energetic mother wiio sits on 
the oppoaii-! side otj llie tire, (aimliered with mucli service, 
ietting no instviut of time escape the inevitable click of the 
knitting-needles - -accomjianied by epigrammatic speech. ’The 
elder girl, ])rim and tidy, Avith her Avork before her, is by her 
mother’s side ; and the broflier, between the two groujis, 
keeps assuring himself by jierjietnal search that none (d‘ his 
favourite means of amuseiueut are eseapiug from Ids ]HM-kets. 
’riie lather is alrc.ady very proud of th.e astouishing aud 
growing intelligciu e of his btth'. girl. Im’oiu a very early 
age he lias been in the habit of tuking ber Avith him in his 
drives about tlie neighboniliood, “stnnding betAveon lier 
fatlier’s knees as lie dr')ve leisurely,’^ m; lit, ; sin lias driiidv 
in knoAvledge of the ‘onniry and of country foil; at all lier 
tiores. All old-faslr . c l cliiUl, ulrea'l} V ing in a world of 
her own imaginatimi, iin[)ivssib]o to her lingm’-tips, and Avill- 
ing to give lier vioAvs on .any subject. 
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Tlio first book that George Eliot rend, so far as f liavc 
been able to ascertain, was a little volume published in 1822, 
entitled ‘ The Linnet's Life,’ which she gave to me in the 
last year of her life, at Willey. It bears tlio following in- 
scri])tion, written some time before she gave it to me : — 

“This little book is the first present 1 ever remember 
having received from my father. Let any one who thinks 
of me with some tenderness after I am deiul, take cart; of 
this book for my sake. It made me very ha[)py wlien i 
held it in my little hands, and read it ov(‘r and ovi'r again ; 
and tliought the pictures beautiful, especially the one where 
the linnet is h'Ciling her 3amng.” 

It must, I think, have been very shortly after she receivcil 
this present, that an old friend of the family, who was in the 
habit of coming as a visitor to Grill from time to time, used 
oeeasionally to ])ring a book in his hand for the little girl. 
I very well remember her expressing to me deep gratitude 
for this early ministration to her childish delights; and ^Ir 
Lurne Jones has been kind enougli to tell me of a conversa- 
tion with George I]liot about cliildren’s books, wlien sjje also 
referred to this old gentleman’s kindne>s. They w(‘ro agree- 
ing ill disparagement of some of the liooks tlnit the rising 
generation take their ])leasiire in, and she recalled the dearth 
of child-literature in her own home, and her passionati'. (h;- 
light and total absorption in .Esop’s Eables (given to Inn* by 
the aforesai<l old gentleman), the possession of which had 
opened new worlds to Ina* imagination. Atr Ihiriie Jones 
[)artieularly j'emembers how heartily slio laughed in recall- 
ing her infantine enjoynumt of the humour in the fable of 
Alorcuiy and the Statue sdler. Having sv) few books at this 
time, she read them again and again, until shii kumv them 
by heart. One of them was a Joe Alillcr jest book, with the 
stories from which she used great!)" to astonish the family 
circle. I>ut tlui beginning of her serious reading-days did 
not come till later. Aleantiine her talent for observation 
gained a glorious new lield for employment in her tirst 
journey from home, which took place in 1826. Hit father 
and mother took lier with them on a little trip into Derby- 
shire and Statroidshire, w'here she saw Air Evans’s relations, 
and they eamo back through IJcldield, sleeping at the 
“ Swnii.” ' 'bbey \vere away only a week, from the i8tli to 
the 2 tth of Alay ; but “what time is little” to an iinagina- 
ti', e, 0, servant ch id of seven on her first journey? About 
tills time a deej)ly felt crisis occurred in her life, as her 
• Sec post, Journal, Aug. 25 , 1 850 - chiip. ix. 
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In’otlier li;id a pony given to liiin, to wliicli lie])ecame passion- 
ately attached. lie developed an absorhing interest in 
riding, and cared less and less to play with liis sister. The 
next innH)rtant evanit Jiappened in licr ciglith or ninth year, 
when she was sent to Miss Wallington’s school at Nuneaton, 
Avith her sister. Tliis was a much larger school than Miss 
Lathoin’s — there being some thirly girls, boarders. The 
princii)al governess was Miss Lewis, who became then, and 
remained for many years after, Mary Ann Evans’s most 
intimate fricml and })rincipal correspondent; and 1 am in- 
debted to the letters addressed to her from 1836 to 1842 for 
most of the information concerning that |)criod. J looks now 
liccame a passion Avitli the child: she read everything she 
could lay hands on, giaaitly troubling the soul of her mother 
by^ the consumption of candies as w('ll as of eyesight in her 
iM^droom. Eroin a subsecpient letter, it will be seen tliat 
slic was ‘‘early su]>])lied with works of fiction by those who 
kindly sought to gratify her aj)[>etilc for reading.” 

Tt must have been about this time that the e4)iso(le. occur- 
red in relation to ‘ Whiverley^ ’ whicli is rnentiom'd by idiss 
Siineox in her ai’ticle in the June t88t number of the ‘Ninc- 
ti'OTith Eeiitury Heview.^ ft Avas ([uite new to me, and as it 
voiy interesting, T give it in Miss Eimeox’s OAvn Avoids; 
“ Soiiiewhcre about 1827 a friendly neighbour lent ‘ Waver- 
ley ’ to .an older sister of little ]\Iary Ann Mvans. It Avas 
1' iiirned before (ho child had read to the end, and in her 
di. iress at the less of the fa.scinating volume, she began to 
Aviiie 01.1, the story as far as she had read it for herself, 
beginuing naturally Avluue the story begins Avith AVaverley’s 
advent uvc'> at Tiilfy Yeoian, and continuing until the sur- 
prisi'd elders Avere moved to get her the book again.” idiss 
Simcox has [H)inle<1 out the reference to this in the motto of 
the 57th chapti'r of ‘ ^Fiddlemarch ’ : — 

“ They n-c eight suininer.s avIkmi a lianas 

Uosc. on then’ soi.h and Midi iiint.Ions tliere 

As thrill f/ln* biui!' and dia]K‘ tlirir hid U‘ii frame 
At I .d it>n of lh»‘ nuickoiiing air: 

Jli.> iiaiijo vl>t> told of lo\al Kv:m Dim, 

Of (luaijd. lhad\oirdint‘. and Vidi T.'oi Vnr, 

Milking till* tif.tk* \v<i)ld tiicir diihllioud know 
liurgo N\itli a land of mountain, lake, ;ind -‘aur, 

And larger yi't with wnnilcr, love, I'f ivf 
Toward W.^’ier S.- at, Avho li\iMg far ...vay 
Sent th(?iii tl.i,- ' '.d;!' «.f joy and jioldo g' i. 

The book iiiii; lin-y must paiT., but d;i.> by d-ty, 

111 line.s t I'at *tli\.arl like iiorlly .sitider.-i laii 
They Avrnu* the tale, from Tully Vt olaii.” 
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Miss 8imcox also mentions tliat “ Elia divided her cliildisli 
allegiaii(;e with Scott, and she remembered feasting with 
singular pleasure upon an extract in some stray almanac 
from the essay in commemoration of ‘(Captain Jackson and 
his slender ration of Single Gloucester.’ This is an ex- 
treme example of the general rule that a wise child’s taste 
ill literature is sounder than adults generally venture to 
believe.” 

We know too from the ‘ Mill on the Floss’ that the ‘ His- 
tory of the Devil,’ by Daniel Defoe, was a favourite, ’rhe 
book is still religiously preserved at Griff, with its pictures 
just as jMaggie looked at them. ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
also and ‘ Uasselas ’ liad a large sluirc of her allections. 

At Miss Wallington’s the growing girl soon distinguished 
herself by an easy mastery of the usual scliool learning of 
her years, and there, too, the religious side of her nature was 
developed to a remarkable degree. Miss Ijcwis was an 
ardent evangelical (hiurchwoman, and exen ted a strong in- 
lluencc on her young pupil, whom she found very sym- 
pathetically inclined. P>ut Mary Ann I’lvans did not asso- 
ciate freely with her schoolfellows, and her friendship with 
Miss Lewis was the only intiina(‘,y she indulged in. 

On coming homo for tiicir holidays the sister and ])rother 
began, about this time, the habit of acting cliara<les togidker 
before the Griff household and the aunts, wdio W'crc greatly 
ini|U’esscd wdth th(i cleverness of the performance; and the 
girl was now recognised in tlu3 family circb as no ordinary 
child. 

Another (ipoch presently succeeded on her removal to Miss 
Franklin’s school at Coventry, m lier Ihrrtcu.mth year. She 
was probably then very much what she has described her own 
Maggie at the age of thirteen : — 

“ A creature full of cage.r, passionate longings for all that 
was ])oaiitiful and glad; thirsty for all knowledge; with an 
ear straining after dreamy music that died aw^ay and w'ould 
not come near to her; with a blind unconscious yearning for 
something that w'ould link together the w'onderful impres- 
sions of tliis mysUrions life, and give her soul a sense of 
home in it. No wonder, when there is this (M)ntrast be- 
tween the outwaird and the inward, that painful collisions 
came of it.” 

in ‘ Our Times’ of June i88i, there is a pa})cr by a lady 
whose mother was at schot)l with Mary Ann Evans, which 
gives some interesting particulars of the Miss Franklins. 

“ They were daiigliters of a Baptist minister, who had 
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j)roaclie(l for many years in Coventry, and who inliabited 
during his pastorate a house in the Clia])el-yard almost 
exactly resembling that of Hufus Lyon in ‘ Felix Holt.’ For 
this venerable gentleman Miss Fvans as a scliool-girl had a 
great admiration, and I, who can remember him well, can 
trace in Ilufus T^yon himself many slight resemblances, such 
as the ‘ little legs,’ and the habit of walking up and down 
when composing. Miss Jlebecca Franklin was a lady of con- 
siderable intellectual power, and remarkable for Jier elegance 
in writing and conversation, as well as for her beautiful cali- 
graidiy. In her classes for English Composition iMary Ann 
tjvans was, from her first entering the school, far in advance 
of the rest ; and while the themes of the other children were 
read, criticised, and corrected in class, hers were reserved for 
the jn'ivate jierusal and enjoyment of the teacher, who rarely 
found anything to correct. Jler enthusiasm for music Avas 
already very strongly marked, and her music master, a much- 
tried. man, sutTering from the irritability incident to his pro- 
fes.don, reckoned on his hour with her as a refreshment to 
his Aveai’icd nerves, and soon had to confess that he had no 
more to t(.*ach her. Tn connection with this proticiency in 
mu<i<‘, rny mother recalls her sensitiveness at that time as 
being ] tain fully extriune. When there were visitors, iMiss 
Evans, as the best ])crfonncr in the school, was sometimes 
summoned to the i»nrlour to play for their amusement, and 
ihou'-h sulVei’ing agonies from shyness and relnclance, she 
obeyed wiili all readiness ; but on being released, my mother 
has (d’ten kiuevn her to rush to her room and throw herself 
on the iloor hi an agony ef ^ears. Her schoolfellows loved 
In r as mnch as tlury could venture to love one Avhom they 
felt to be so immeasurably superior to tliemselves, ami she 
had playful nicknames for most of them. ^My mother, Avho 
was delicate, and to wlio’u she Avas very kind, Avns dubbed 
by her ‘ iMiss Ecpianimity.’ A source of great interest to the 
girls, and of envy to those, who IHcd further from home, Avas 
the Aveckly cart Avliieli brought ^liss i^ivaiis new-laid eggs and 
other delightful [u-od ucc of her father’s farm.” 

In talking about these early days, my wife impressed on 
my mind the debt sIm felt that she owed to the Miss Fraidvlins 
for their excellent instruction, and she hsd also the very 
highest res])ect for their moral (pialitics. \\dth her cliame- 
leon-Iiko nature, she ,s<-.,n ndoj.-ted their reli gious views Avith 
intense eagc'rness and convu tion, although she never formally 
joined the Lajdists or any other coinmuuiou than the (dmi Ai 
of I'higland. She at once, hoAvoAcr, took a foremost place in 
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the school, and became a leader of prayer-meetings amongst 
the girls. In addition to a sound English education, the 
Miss Franklins managed to procure for their pupils excellent 
masters for French, German, and music; so that, looking to 
the lights of those times, the means of obtaining knowledge 
were very much above the average for girls. Her teachers, 
on their side, were very proud of their exceptionally-gifted 
scholar ; and years afterwards, when Miss Evans came with 
her father to live in Coventry, they introduced her to one of 
their friends not only as a marvel of mental power, but also 
as a person “ sure to get something up very soon in the way 
of clothing club or other charitable undertaking.’^ 

This year, 1832, was not only meinorablo for the change 
to a new and superior school, but it was also much more 
memorable to George Eliot for the riot which she saw at 
Nuneaton, on the occasion of the electiem for North War- 
wickshire, after the passing of the great lleform Hill, and 
which subse(piently furnished her with the incidents for the 
riot in ‘ Felix Holt.’ It was an event to lay hold on the 
imagination of an impressionable girl of thirteen, and it is 
thus described in the local new^spaper of 29th December 
1832 

“On Friday the 21st December, at Nuneaton, from the 
commencement of the poll till nearly half past twm, the 
Hemingites ^ occupied the poll ; the numerous plumpers for 
8ir Eardley Wilmot and the adherents of Mr Dugdale being 
constantly interrupted in their endeavours to go to the 
hustings to give an honest and conscientious vote. The 
magistrates wxre conscfjuently applied to, and from the 
representations they received from all jvarties, they were at 
length induced to call in aid a military force. A detach- 
ment of the Scots Greys accordingly arrived ; ])ut it appear- 
ing that that gallant body was not suliiciently strong to put 
down the turbulent spirit of the mob, a reinforcement was 
considered by the constituted authorities as al>solutely neces- 
sary. The tumult increasing, as the detachnient of the 
Scots Greys were called in, the lliot Act was read from the 
window^s of the Newdigate Arms ; and we regret to add that 
both W. P. Inge, Esq., and Colonel Newdigate, in the dis- 
charge of their magisterial duties, received ])crsonal injuries. 

“ On Saturday the mob presented an appalling appearance, 
and but for the <’orbearance of the soldiery, numerous lives 
would have fallen a sacrifice. Several of the ollicers of the 
Scots Greys were materially hurt in their attempt to quell 
^ A Mr llcmiiig was the Radical candidate. 
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the riotous proceedings of the mob. During the day tlie 
sub-sheriffs at the different booths received several letters 
from the friends of Mr Dugdale, stating tliat they were out- 
side of the town, and anxious to vote for that gentleman, 
but were deterred from entering it from fear of personal 
violence. Two or tliree unlucky individuals, drawn from 
the files of the military on their approach to the poll, were 
cruelly beaten and sti-ii»])ed literally naked. We regret to 
add that one life has been sacrificed during the contest, 
and that several misguided individuals have been seriously 
injured.” 

The term ending Christmas 1835 was the last spent at 
Miss Franklin’s. In the first letter of George I^liot’s that T 
have been able to discover, dated 6th January 1836, and 
addressed to ^liss Lewis, who was at that time governess in 
the family of the llev. L. Har]>cr, Dnrlon Latimer, North- 
amptonshire, she speaks of her mother having suffered a 
great increase of pain, and adds — 

“We dare not In^po that there will be a permanent im- 
provement. Our anxieties on my mother’s account, though 
so great, have been since Thursday almost lost sight of in 
the iJiore sudden, and consecpiently more severe trial which 
we have bcci\ called on to endure in the alarming illness of 
my dear father. For four days we had no cessation of our 
anxiety ; but 1 am thankful to say that he is now considered 
out of danger, though very much reduced by frecpient bleed- 
ing and very ])owerful nn*dicines.” 

In the summer of this year — 1836 — the mother died, after 
' long and })ainful illness, in which she was nursed wuth 
great dovoth)!! by In^i* flaughters. It was their first acquaint- 
ance with death ; and to a highly w'ronght, sensitive girl of 
sixteen, such a loss seems an unendurable calamity. “To 
the old, sorrow is sorrow’’; to the young it is despair.” 
Many references will be found in the subsequent correspon- 
dence to what she sufiered at this time, all summed up in 
the old pojmlar jJirase, “We can have but one mother.” In 
the following spring Christiana was married to Mr I](hvard 
Clarke, a surgeon practising at iMeriden in AV'arw’ickshire. 
One of ]\lr Isaac Evans’s most vivid recollections is that on 
the day of the marriage, after the bride’s de])artnr<.*, he and 
his younger sister had “ a good cry ” together over the break 
up of the old home-life, wiihji of course could never be the 
same with the mother and ihe elder sister wranting. 

i’vventy-throe years later wo sJiaJl find George Eliot writ- 
ing, on the death of this sister, that she “ had a very special 
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feeling for her — stronger than any third person would think 
likely.’^ The relation between the sisters was somewhat like 
that described as existing between Dorothea and Celia in 
‘ Middlemarch ’ — no intellectual affinity, but a strong family 
affection. In fact, my wife told me, that although Celia was 
not in any sense a portrait of her sister, she “ had Chrissey 
continually in mind in delineating Celia’s character. But 
we must be careful not to found too much on such sugges- 
tions of character in George Eliot’s books ; and this must 
particularly be borne in mind in the ‘J^Iill on the Floss.’ 
No doubt the early part of Maggie’s portraiture is the best 
autobiographical representation we can have of George Eliot’s 
own feelings in her childhood, and many of the incidents in 
the book are based on real experiences of family life, but so 
mixed with fictitious elements and situations that it would 
bo absolutely misleading to trust to it as a true history. For 
instance, all that liappencd in real life between the brother 
and sister was, I believe, that as they grew up their char- 
acters, pursuits, and tastes diverged more and more widely. 
He took to his father’s business, at which he worked steadily, 
and which absorbed most of his time and attention. He was 
also devoted to hunting, liked the ordinary i)leasures of a 
young man in his circumstances, and was quite satisfied with 
the circle of acquaintance in which ho moved. After leaving 
school at Coventry he went to a private tutor’s at Birming- 
ham, where he imbibed strong High Church views. His 
sister had come back from the ]\Iiss Franklins’ wilh ultra- 
evangelical tendencies, and their differences of opinion used 
to lead to a good deal of animated argument. Miss Evans, 
as she now was, could not rest satisfied with a mere pro- 
fession of faith without trying to shape her own life — and 
it may be added, the lives around her — in accordance with 
her convictions. The pursiiit of pleasure was a snare ; dress 
was vanity ; society was a danger. 

‘‘From what you know of her, you will not be surprised 
that she threw some exaggeration and wilful ness, some pride 
and impetuo.sity, even into her self-renunciation : her own 
life was still a drama for liei, in which she demanded of her- 
self that her part should be played with intensity. And so 
it came to pass tliat she often lost the spirit of humility by 
being excessive in the outward act ; slie often strove after 
too high a flight, and came down with he»* poor little half- 
fledged Avings da o bled in the mud. . . . That is the path we 
all like when we set out on our abandonment of egoism — the 
path of martyrdom and endurance, where the palm branches 
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grow, rather than the steep highway of tolerance, just allow- 
ance, and self-blame, where there arc no Jeafy honours to be 
gathered and worn.” ^ 

After Christiana’s marriage tlic entire charge of the Griff 
establishment devolved on ATary Ann, who became a most 
exemplary housewife, learned thoroughly everything that had 
to bo done, and, with her innate desire for perfection, was 
never satisfied unless her department was administered in the 
very best manner that circumstances permitted. She spent 
a great deal of time in visiting the poor, organising clothing 
clubs, and other works of active charity. Thit over^aud above 
this, as will be seen from the following letters, she was always 
prosecuting an active intellectual life of her own. Air Brezzi, 
a well-known master of modern languages at Coventry, use(l 
to come over to Griff regularly to give her lessons in Italian 
and German. Air AlG’hven, also from Coventry, continued 
her lessons in music*, and she got through a large amount of 
miscellaneous reading by herself. Tn the evenings she was 
alwfiys iji the habit of playing to her father, who was very 
fond of music. But it rccpiircs no great effort of imagina- 
tion to conceive that this life, though full of interests of its 
own, and the source from whence the future novelist drew 
the most powerful and the most touching of her creations, 
was, as a matter of fact, very monotonous, very ditlicult, 
v^'ry discouraging. It could scarcely be otherwise to a young 
girl, with a full passionate nature and hungry intellect, shut 
up in a farmlioii. c in the n mote country. For there was no 
sympathetic iiumiin soul m'ar with wdiom to exchange ideas 
())’ the intello.ffual and s[>iritnai ])robIcins that were begin- 
ning to agitato Ijer mind. You may try, but you can never 
imagine wliat it is to liave a man’s force of genius in you, 
and yet to suffer the slavery of being a girl.”- This is a 
point of view tliat must be distinctly recognised by any one 
attem])ting to follow the development of George Eliot’s 
character, and it will always b(i corrected by the other point 
of vicAV which she has made so prominent in all her own writ- 
ing — tlie soothing, strengthening, sacred inlluenecs of the 
home life, the home loves, the home duties. Giicnmstances 
in later life sej)arated her from her kindred, but among her 
last lctt('.rs it wall be seen that ‘".ho wrote to lir^’ l)rothev in 
May 1880, that “our lorig silence has never broken the 
affection for you which began wdion Ave were little 01 os,” ^ — 
and she cxj)i csses her satisfaciioa in the growing prosperity 

J ‘ Mill on tlui Floss,’ chap. iii. book iv. 

2 ‘ Daniel Deroiida.’ ^ See chap. xix. 

B 
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of himself and all his family. It was a real gratification to 
her to hear from some Coventry friends that her nephew, 
the Kev. Frederic Evans, the present Rector of Bedworth, 
was well spoken of as a preacher in the old familiar places, 
and in our last summer at Witley we often spoke of a visit 
to Warwickshire, that she might renew the sweet memories 
of her child-days. No doubt, the very monotony of her life 
at Griff, and the narrow field it presented for observation of 
society, added immeasurably to the intensity of a naturally 
keen mental vision, concentrating into a focus what might 
perhaps have become dissipated in more liberal surroundings. 
And though the field of observation was narrow in one sense, 
it included very various grades of society. Such fine places 
as Arbury, and Packington, the seat of Lord Aylesford, 
where she was being constantly driven by her father, affected 
the imagination and accentuated the social differences — dif- 
ferences which had a profound significance for such a sensi- 
tive and such an intellectually commanding character, and 
which left their mark on it. 

“No one who has not a strong natural prompting and 
susceptibility towards such things [the signs and luxuries 
of ladyhood], and has, at the same time, suffered from 
the presence of opposite conditions, can understand how 
powerfully those minor accidents of rank which please the 
fastidious sense can preoccupy the imagination.*’ ^ 

The tone of her mind will be seen from the letters written 
during the following years; and I remember once, after 
we were married, w'hen I was urging her to write her 
autobiography, she said, half sighing, half smiling, “TJie 
only thing I should care much to d>vell on would be the 
absolute despair I suffered from of ever being able to achieve 
anything. No one could ever have felt greater despair, and 
a knowledge of this might be a help to some other struggler ” 
— adding with a smile, “ but, on the other hand, it miglit 
only lead to an increase of bad writing.” 

1 * Felix Holt,' chap, xxxviii. 
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CHArTEE 1. 

In the foregoing introductory sketch, I have endeavoured 
to present the influences to which George Eliot was subjected 
in her youth, and the environment in which she grew up ; I 
am now able to begin the fulfilment of the promise on the 
title-page, that the life will be related in her own letters — or 
rather in extracts from her own letters, for no single letter is 
printed entire from the beginning to the end. I have not 
succeeded in obtaining any between 6th .January 1836 and 
18th August 1838 ; but from the latter date the correspon- 
dence becomes regular, and 1 have arranged it as a continu- 
ous narrative, with the names of the ])ersons to whom the 
letters arc addressed in the margin. The slight thread of 
narrative or explanation which 1 iiave written to elucidate 
the letters, where necessary, will hereafter occupy an inside 
margin, so that the reader will see at a glance what is narra- 
tive and what is correspondence, and will be troubled as little 
as possible with marks of quotation or changes of type. 

The following opening letter of the series to Miss Lewis 
describe'^ a first visit to London with her brother 
Lot mo tell you, tlu'ngh, tliat I was not at all delighted with Lftttorto 
the stir ot the great Label, and the less so, probably, owing Isn, 
to the circumstances attending my visit thither. Isaac and 
I went alone (tjjat seems rather Irish), and stayed only a 
w ek, every diy of which wc worked hard at seeing sights. 

I tljink Greenwich T|ospital interested me more than any- 
thing else. 

Mr Isaac Evans himself tells mo that what he remem- 
bers chiefly iin])rcssed her was the first hearing tlie great 
bell of St I’aiirs. It affected her deeply. At that time 
she was so much under the influence of religious and 
ascetic ideas, that she would not go to any of the 
theatres with her brother, but spent all ber evenings 
alone reading. A cbavaetcristic reminiscence is that the 
chief thing she wanted to buy was .losephus’s ‘ History 
of the Jews’; and at the sumo bookshop where her 
brother got her this, lie bought for himself a pair of 
hunting sketches. In tIc' same letter, allndiiig to the 
marriage of one of her friends, she says : — 

For my part, when I hear of the marrying and giving in 
marriage that is constantly being transacted, I can only sigh 
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for those who are mnltipl}^!!" earthly tics which, though 
powerful enough to detach their licarts and thoughts from 
heaven, arc so brittle as to be liable to be snapped asunder 
at every breeze. You will think that I need nothing but a 
tub for rny habitation to make me a perfect female Diogenes; 
and I plead guilty to occasional mtsanthropical thoughts, 
but not to the indulgence of them. Still 1 must believe 
that those are haj)pjcst who arc not fermenting themselves 
by engaging in projects for cai thly bliss, who are considering 
this life merely a pilgrimage, a scene calling for diligence 
and watchfulness, not for repose and amusement. T do not 
deny that there may be many who can partake with a high, 
degree of zest of all the lawful enjoyments the world can 
offer, and yet live in near communion with their (lod — who 
can warmly love the creature, and yet be careful that the 
Creator maintains His supremacy in their hearts ; but I con- 
fess that in my short experience and narrow sphere of action 
i have never been able to attain to this. I find, as Dr John- 
son said rcs[)ecting his wine, total abstinence much easier 
than moderation. T do not wonder you are pleased with 
Pascal;! his thoughts maybe returned to the jialatc again 
and again with increasing rather than diminished relish. I 
have highly enjoyed Hannah Flore’s letters: the contem- 
plation of so blessed a cliaracter as hers is very salutaiy. 
“ That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who, through 
faith and [»atiencc, inherit the promises,” is a valuable 
admonition. 1 was once told that there Avas nothing out of 
myself to prevent my becoming as eminently holy as St Paul ; 
and though I think that is too sweeping an assertion, yet it 
is very certain Ave arc generally too V)w in our aims, more 
anxious for safety than sanctity, for ])laco than ])urity, 
forgetting that each involves the other, and that, as 
Doddridge tells us, to rest satisfied Avitli any attaiinnciiis in 
religion is a fearful proof that avc are ignorant of the very 
first princij)Ies of it. Oh that Ave could live only for 
eternity ! thrj avo could realise its nearness ! 1 know you 
do not love quotations, so I Avill not give you one ; Imt if 
you do not distinctly remember it, do turn to the passage in 
Young^s ‘Infidel Jleclaimed,^ beginning, “() vain, vain, vain 
all else eternity,” and do love the linos for my sake. 

I really feel for you sacrificing, as y6u are, your own 
tastes and c - iforts for the ])lc;isure of others, and that in 
a manner th* most trying to rebcllion.s tlesli and blood ; for 
I verily believe that in most cases it requires more of a 

^ Oiveu to luT as a Buhool prize -wlieii slie was fourteen : seo chap, xviii. 
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martyr’s spirit to endure, with patience and cLecrfulness, i.ettersto 
daily crossings and inteiTU])tioiis of our petty desii-es and isth Aua.**’ 
pursuits, and to rejoice in tliem if they can be made to 
conduce to God’s glory and our own sanctification, than 
even to lay down our lives for the truth. 

I can hardly repress a sort of indignation towards second oth Nov. 
causes. That your time and energies should be expended 
in ministering to the petty interests of those fur beneath you 
in all that is really elevating, is about as Inmmmi as that 
T should set fire to a goodly volume to light a match by ! 

I have had a very unsettled life latel 3 ^~Michaclmas with its 
onerous duties and anxieties, much company (for us) and 
little reading, so that I am ill prepared for corresponding 
witli profit or pleasure. I am generally in the same pre- 
dicament with books as a glutton with his feast, hurrying 
through one course that 1 may be in lime for the next, and 
so not relishing or digesting either ; not a very elegant 
illustration, Imt the best my organs of ideality and com- 
parison will fiiriiisli just now. 

1 have just begun tlie life of Wilberforcc, and T am 
expecting a ricli treat from it. There is a similarity, if I 
may compuro myself A^ith such a man, between his tempta- 
tions, or rather and my own, that makes his e.\]>c- 

rience very interesting to me. Oh that I might be made as 
useful in my lowly and obscure station as he was in the 
exalted oim assigu'sl to him ! 1 feel myself to be a mere 

cumburcr of the uruund. iMay the Lord give inc such an 
insight into wliat is truly good, lliat I may not rest contented 
with making ( 'hristl.iiiity a mere addondiini to niy pursuits, 
or with lacking it a.sti fringe to my garments ! May I seek 
to be sanctified wholly 1 My nineteenth birthday will soon 
bo here (the 2 2 d) — an a^^akoning• signal. My mind has 
been much clogged lately by languor of body, to whicdi I am 
jirono to give way, ancl foi' the removal of which I shall 
feel thankful. 

\Vc‘ have had an oratorio at CVivcntry latcl}^, llraham, 
riiillips, Mrs Knyvett, ami Mrs fsliaw— the last, I think, I 
shall attend. I am not fitted to tlccido on the question of 
the propriety or lawfulness of such exhibitions of talent and 
so forth, because I have no soul for music. Happy is he 
that coiKhnmietli not himself in that thing whicii he alhuv- 
eth.” I am a tasteless ])orso;!, Imt it would not co.d me any 
regrets if the only music Jieai-d in our land were that of 
strict worsli ip, nor can I think a pleasure that involves the 
devotion of all the time and powers of an immortal being to 
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the acquirement of an expertness in so useless (at least in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred) an accomplishment, can 
be quite pure or elevating in its tendency. 

The above remarks on oratorio are the more surprising, 
because two years later, when Miss Evans went to the 
Birmingham festival in September 1840, previous to her 
brother’s marriage, she was affected to an extraordinary 
degree, so much so that Myh Isaac Evans— then Miss Kaw- 
lins — told me that the attention of people sitting near 
was attracted by her hysterical sobbing. And in all her 
later life music was one of the chiefest delights to her, 
and especially oratorio. 

Not that her enjoyment of music was of the kind that in- 
dicates a great specific talent ; it was rather that her sensi- 
bility to the supreme excitement of music was only one form 
of that passionate sensibility which belonged to her whole 
nature, and made her faults and virtues all merge in each 
other — made her affections sometimes an im[)atient demand, 
but also prevented her vanity from taking the form of mere 
feminine coquetry and device, and gave it the poetry of 
ambition.’’ 1 

The next two letters, dated from (biff — February 6th 
and March 5tli, 1839 — are addressed to Ish'n Samuel 
Javans, a Methodist i)reacher, tlie wife of a younger 
brother of Mr llobcrt Evans. They are the more inter- 
esting from the fact, which will a])))ear later, that an 
anecdote related by this aunt during lier visit to Clriif ih 
1839 was the germ of ‘Adam Bede.’ To wli^t extent 
this Elizabctii Fvans resembled the ideal character of 
Dinah Morris will also be seen in its place in the history 
of ‘ Adam Bede.’ 

1 am so unwilling to believe that you can forget a promise, 
01' to entertain fears respecting your health, that 1 persuade 
my'^elf 1 must have mistaken the terms of the agreement be- 
tween U.S, and that I ought to have sent you a letter before 
I considered myself entitled to one from ^Virksworth. How- 
ever this may be, 1 feel so anxious to hear of your wellbeing 
in every >\ay, that I can no longer rest satisfied witliout 
using my only means of obtaining tidings of you. My dear 
father is not at home to-night, or I should probably have a 
message of ren<ombrance to give you from him in addition 
to the good news that he is as well as he has been for the 
last two years, M’d even, 1 think, better, except that he feels 
more fatigue aft T exertion of mind or body than formerly. 

1 ‘ Mill OD the Floss,’ chap. v. book vi. 
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If you are able to fill a sheet, I am sure both uncle and you Letters to 
would in doing so be complying with the precept, “ Lift up 
the hands that hang down, and strengthen the feeble knees.” Eeb. 

I need not tell you that this is a dry and thirsty land, and I 
shall be as grateful to you for a draught from your fresh 
spring .as the traveller in the Eastern desert is to the un- 
known hand that digs a well for him. “ Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel,” seems to be my character, instead of 
that regular progress from strength to strength that marks, 
even in this world of mistakes, the people that shall in the 
heavenly Zion stand before God. I shall not only suffer, 
but be delighted to receive, the word of exhortation, anrl I 
beg you not to withhold it. If I did not know how little 
you need human help, I should regret that my ignorance 
and want of deep feeling in spiritual things prevent me from 
suggesting profitable or refreshing thoughts ; but I daresay 
I took care to tell you that my desire for correspondence 
with you was (piite one of self-interest. 

I am thankful to tell you that my dear friends here are 
all well. I have a faint hope that the pleasure and profit I 
have felt in your society may be repeated in the summer ; 
there is no place I would rather visit than Wirksworth, or 
the inhabitants of which have a stronger hold on my affec- 
tions. 

In the next letter the touch about Mrs Fletcher’s life 
is characteristic. 

^fy dear father is just now so plunged in business, and that 5th March, 
of a fatiguing kind, that 1 sliould jmt your confidence in my 
love and gratitude to au unreasonably severe trial if 1 waited 
un^il he had leisure unite with me in filling a slieet. You 
were very kind to remember my wish to see Mrs Fletcher’s 
life : I only desire such a sjuritual digestion as has enabled 
^on to derive so much benefit from its perusal. I am truly 
glad to hear that you arc less embarrassed with respect to 
your congregation, etc., than you were when we saw you. I 
must protest against your making apologies for sj)eaking of 
yourself, for nothing tliat relates to you can be uninteresting 
to me. 

The unprofitableness you lament in yourself, during your 
visit to us, had its true cause, not in your liikewariiiness, 
but in the little improveimmt T sought to deri\ e from your 
society, and in my lack of humility and Christian sim[)licity, 
that makes mo willing to obtain credit for greater knowledge 
and deeper feeling than I really }>ossoss. * Instead of putting 
my light under a bushel, I am in danger of ostentatiously 
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Letters to matured.” I answer that men and women are but chil- 

16th mS’. ^ larger growth : they are still imitative beings. 

Wo cannot (at least those who ever road to any purpose 
at all) — we cannot, I say, help being modified by the 
ideas that pass through our minds. We hardly wish to 
lay claim to such elasticity as retains no impress. We arc 
active beings too. We are each one of the dramatis per- 
somti in some play on the stage of Life : hence our ac- 
tions have their share in the effects of our reading. As 
to the discipline our minds receive from the perusal of fic- 
tions, I can conceive none that is beneficial but may be 
attained by that of history. It is the merit of fictions to 
come within the orbit of probability: if unnatural they 
would no longer please. If it be said the mind must have 
relaxation, “ Truth is .strange — stranger than fiction.” When 
a person has exhausted the wonders of truth, there is no 
other resort than fiction: till then, I cannot imagine how 
the adventures of some phantom, conjured up by fancy, 
can be more entertaining than the transactions of real 
specimens of human nature from which wo may safely 
draw inferences. I daresay Mr James’s ^Huguenot’ would 
be recommended as giving an idea of the limes of which 
he writes ; but as well may one be recommended to look 
at landscapes for an idea of IhiglLsh scenery. The real 
secret of the relaxation talked of is one tliat would not 
generally bo avowed; but an ai)petite that wants season- 
ing of a certain kind cannot 1)0 indicative of health. Jle- 
ligious novels are more hateful to me than merely worldly 
ones : they are a .sort of centaur or mernuKid, and, like 
other monsters that we do not know* how to class, .should 
be destroyed for the public good as soon as born. The 
weapons of tlie Chri.stian w^arfaro were never sharpened at 
the forge of romance. Dome.stic fictions, as tliey come more 
within the range of imitation, seem more dangerous. For 
my part, I am ready to sit downi and weep at the impossi- 
bility of my understanding or barely knowing a fraction of 
the sum of objects that present themselves for our contem- 
plation in books and in life. Have J, then, any time to 
spend on things that never existed ] 

20 th May. You allude to the religious, or rather irreligious, conten- 
tions that form so prominent a feature in the asj)ect of 
public affairs, — a sul)jcct, you will pmliaps be surprised to 
Ijear me .say, full of intcre.st to me, and on which 1 am un- 
able t.! shi pc an opini< n for the .satisfaction of my mind. I 
think no one feels more difficulty in coming to a decision on 
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controverted matters than myself. I do not mean that I Letter to 
have not preferences; but, however congruous a theory may 
be with my notions, I cannot find that comfortable repose 
that others appear to possess after having made their election 
of a class of sentiments. The other day Montaigne’s motto 
came to my mind (it is mentioned by Pascal) as an appro- 
priate one for me — “Qiie sais-jel” — beneath a pair of 
balances, tliough, by tlie by, it is an ambiguous one, and 
may be taken in a sense that I desire to reprobate, as well 
as in a Scriptural one to which I do not refer. I use it in a 
limited sense as a representation of my oscillating judgment. 

On no subject do I veer to all points of the compass more 
frequently than on tho nature of the visible Church. I am 
powerfully attracted in a certain direction, but when I am 
about to settle there, counter-assertions sliake mo from my 
position. I cannot enter into details, but when we are to- 
gether T will tell you all my difllculties — that is, if you will 
be kind enough to listen. I have been reading the new 
prize essay on ‘Schism’ by Professor lloppus and Milner’s 
‘Church History’ since 1 last w'rote to yon : tho former ably 
expresst'S tho tenets of those who deny that any form of 
Chui’cli govei nment is so clearly dictated in Scri[>ture as to 
possess a divine right, and, consequently, to be binding on 
Christians; tho latter, you know, exhibits the view’s of a 
moderate Evangelical Pquseopalian on tho inferences to be 
durvn from eceleMastical remains. He equally repudiates 
the loud fui'^'ortion of a Jus diviaum^ to tlie exclusion of all 
soparati>ts from the visible Church, though he calmly main- 
tains the saperi(jrily of the evidence in favour of Episcopacy, 
of a niuderatt) kind k’)!!! in power and extent of diocese, as 
well as tho bemuit of n national establishment. I have been 
skimming the ‘Portrait of an Englisli Churchman’ by the 
Pev. \V. Grcsley : this contai?]s an outline of the system of 
tliosc wdio exclaim of the Anglican (diiirch as the Jews did 
of their sacred building (tliat they do it in as reprehensible 
a spirit I will not be the judge), “ tho tenq)lo of the Lord, 
tho temple of the Lord, tho temple of the liOrd” is ex- 
clusively theirs ; while the authors of the Oxford ’bracts go a 
step further, and evince by their compliments to Home, as 
a dear though erring sister, and their attempts to give a 
llomish colour to our ordinance, with a very confused and 
unscriptural statement of tho great doctrine of justification, 
a disposition rather to fraternise with 'the m/mbers of a 
Church carrying on her Uow the prophetical ej^atlmts applied 
by St John to the Scarlet beast, the myster of Iniquity, 
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than with pious Nonconformists. It is true they disclaim 
all this, and that their opinions are seconded by the extensive 
learning, the laborious zeal, and the deep devotion of those- 
who j)ropagate them ; but a reference to facts Avill convince 
us that such has generally been the character of heretical 
teachers. Satan is too crafty to commit his cause into the 
hands of those who have nothing to recommend them to 
approbation. According to their dogmas, the Scotch Church 
and the foreign Protestant Churches, as well as the non- 
Episcopalians of our own land, are wanting in the essentials 
of existence as part of the Church. 

In the next letter there is the first allusion to author- 
ship, but, from the wording of the sentence, the poem 
referred to has evidently not been a first attempt. 

I send you some doggerel lines, the crude fruit of a lonely 
walk last evening, when the wonls of one of our martyrs 
occurred to me. Yon must be accpiainted with the idiosyn- 
crasy of my authorship, which is, that my effusions, once 
committed to paiier, are like the laws of the Modes and 
Persians, that alter not. 

“ ‘ Knovnng thnt shi>rUii 1 mniitjnit off this my tahpniaclc.'—2 Putkr i. 14. 

“As o’er the fields liy evening’s light 1 stray, 

I hear a still small whisper — Como away ; 

Thou must to this bright, lovely world soon say 

Fai-ewoll ! 

“ The mandate I’d obey, my lamp prepare, 

Oil'd u]) my garments, give my soul to pray'r, 

And say to earth, and all that hreatlic earth’s air, 

Farewell !« 


“Tliou sun, to whose f>aronfal hoam I o'Ae 
All that has gladden’d mo while here helow, 
Moon, stars, and eovoiiant-confinning how, 

Fan swell ! 


“ Ve verdant meads, fair hlossoms, stately trees, 
iSweet song of birds and soothing hum of bees, 
llofreshing odours wafted on tlie breeze, 

Fai’ewell ! 


“ V^e patient servants of creation’s liord, 

Whose mighty strength is govern’d by IlivS word. 
Who raiment, food, and help in toil aU'Did, 

Farewell ! 


“Bnriks idiat have 1*0011 to me as chests of gold. 

Which, miserlike, I secretly have told, 

xVnd foi ' hem love, health, friendship, peace have sold, 

Farewell ! 
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“ Blest volume ! -whoso clear truth'-wTit page once known, 
Fades not before heaven’s sunshine or hell’s moan, 

To thee I say not, of earth’s gifts alone, 

Farewell 1 

“ There shall my new-born senses find new joy, 

New sounds, new sights my eyes and cars employ. 

Nor fear that word that here brings sad alloy, 

Farewell ! ” 

I liad a dim recollection that my wife had told me tliat 
tliis poeju had been printed somewhere. After a long 
search, T foiirul it in the ‘Christian Observer ’ for January 
I <840. The version tliere published has tlie two following 
additional verses, and is signed “ M. A. VJ' 

“ V^o feebler, freer tribes tliat pcojde air, 

Ve gaudy insects, making buds your lair, 

Ye that in water shine aiid frolic there, 

Farewell I 

Pear kindred whom the Lord to me has given, 

’Oust the strong lie that binds us now be riven ? 

No ! say 1— only till w’e meet in heaven, 

Farewell ! ” 


The editor of the ‘ Christian Observer’ has added this 
note : Wc do not often add a note to a poem : but if St 
.lolin found no temple in the New Jerusalem, neither wdll 
tlicre ])('. any need of a lliblc ; for we shall not then see 
llirough a glass darkly - -through the veil of Sacraments or 
the wi'itten Word — but face to face. The lliblo is Cod’s 
gift, but not f('r Icemen’s use. Still on the very verge 
of hcavcTi we may ding to it. after we have hid farotvell 
to ever) tiling earthly ; and this jierhaps is what M. A. E. 
means.’’ 

In the following letter we already see tlic tendency to 
draw illustrations from science : — 

1 have lately led so unsettled a life, and have heen so desul- 
tory ill my employments, that my mind, never of the most 
liiglily organised genus, is more than usually chaotic; or 
rather it is like a stratum of conglomerated fragments, that 
shows liere a jaw and ril) of some ponderous (|uadru[)ed, 
there a delicate alto-relievo of some fern-like plant, tiny 
shells, and mysterious nomloscripts eiicrustod and united 
with some unvaried and uuiulcresting but useful .'lone. My 
mind presents just such tin assemblage of disjointed speci- 
mens of history, ancient ami modern ; scraps oi 1 jetry picked 


Let for to 
!\lis,s Lewis, 
Ul: Sept. 
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Letters to 
Miss Lewis, 
4th Sept. 


22d Nov. 


2d May, 
1840. 


[griff, 

up from Shakspeare, Cowper, Wordsworth, and . Milton ; 
newspaper topics; morsels of Addison and Bacon, Latin 
verbs, geometry, entomology, and chemistry; Reviews and 
metaphysics, — all arrested arid petrified and smothered by 
the fast-thickening everyday accession of actual events, relar 
tive anxieties, and household cares and vexations. How 
deplorably and unaccountably evanescent are our frames of 
mind, as various as the forms and hues of the summer 
clouds ! A single word is sometimes enough to give an 
entirely new mould to our thoughts — at least I find myself 
so constituted ; and therefore to me it is pre-eminently im- 
portant to be anchored within the veil, so that Outward 
things may be unable to send me adrift. Write to mo as 
soon as you can. Remember Michaelmas is coming, and I 
shall be engaged in matters so nauseating to me that it 
will be a charity to console me; to reprove and advise mo 
no less. 

I have emerged from the slough of domestic troubles, or 
rather, to speak quite clearly, “ malheurs de cuisine,” and 
am beginning to take a deep breath in my own element, 
though with a mortifying consciousness that my faculties 
have become superlatively obtuse during my banishment 
from it. I have been so self-indulgent as to possess myself 
of Wordsworth at full length, and I tlioroiiglily like much of 
the contents of the first three vok, wliich I fancy arc only 
the low vestibule of the three remaining ones. 1 never be- 
fore met with so many of my own feelings expressed just as 
I could like tliem. The distress of the lower classes in our 
neighbourhood is daily increasing from the scarcity of em- 
ployment for weavers, and 1 seem su(Jly to have handcuffed 
myself by unnecessary expenditure. To-day is my 2 oth 
biitliday. ^ jGl4( . 

Tilis allusion to Wordsworth is interesting, as it entirely 
expresses the feeling she had to him up to the day of her 
death. One of the very last books we read together at 
Cheyne Walk was Mr Frederick Myers’s ‘ Wordsworth ’ 
in the “English Men of Letters,” which she heartily 
enjoyed. 

I have just received my second lesson in German. 

I know you will be glad to think of mo as thoroughly 
employed, as indeed I am to an extent that makes me fear I 
shall not be able to accomplish everything well. I have en- 
gaged, if possible, to complete the Chart,! the plan of which 
1 sketched out last year, by November next, and I am 
1 Of ecclesiastical history. 
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encouraged to believe that it will answer my purpose to Letters to 
print it. The profits arising from its sale, if any, will go 2 d ' 

partly to Attleboro Church, and partly to a favourite object 
of my own. Mrs Newdigate is very anxious that I should 
do this, and she permits me to visit her library when I 
please, in search of any books that may assist me. Will you 
ask Mr Craig what he considers the best authority for the 
date of the apostolical writings ] I should like to carry the 
Chart doAvn to the Reformation, if my time and resources 
will enable mo to do so. We are going to have a clothing 
club, the arrangement and starting of which are left to me. 

I am ashamed to run the risk of troubling you, but I should 
be very grateful if you could send me an abstract of the rules 
by which yours is regulated. 

Our house is now, and will be for the next two months, 2 ist May. 
miserably noisy and disorderly with the musical operations 
of masons, carpenters, and painters. You know how abhor- 
rent all this is to my tastes and feelings, taking all the spice 
out of my favourite little epithet, “ this working-day world ” : 

I can no longer use it figuratively. How impressive must 
the gratlual rise of Solomon’s Temple have been 1 each pre- 
])ared mass of virgin marble laid in reverential silence. I 
fancy Heber has compared it to the growth of a palm. Your 
nice miniature chart, which T shall (;arefu}ly treasure up, has 
quite satisiied me tliat Dr Pearson at least has not realised 
my conce[)tious, though it has left me still dubious as to my 
own power of doing so. I will just (if you can bear to hear 
more of tlio mnttca ) give you an idea of the plan, which may 
have partly faded from your memory. The series of perpen- 
dicular columns will sucressivcly contain the Roman em- 
rerors with their dates, the p('litical and religious state of 
the dews, tlie JJisliopSj remarkable men and events in the 
several Churches, a column being devoted to each of the 
chief ones, tlie aspect of licathenism and Judaism towards 
Christianity, the chronology of the Apostolical and Patris- 
tical writings, schisms and hen sies, (Icneral (.Councils, eras 
of corruption (under which head the remarks Nvould be 
general), and I thought j)c)ssibly an application of the apo- 
calyptic prophecies, which would merely require a few iigurcs 
and not take up room. 1 think there must be a break in 
the Chart, after the establisliincnt of Christianity as the reli- 
gion of the empire, and 1 have como to a dctermiiuition not 
to carry it beyond the first acknowledgment of ihe. supremacy 
of the Pope by Phocas in 6o6, when Mahommedauisin became 
a besom of destruction in the hand of the Lord, and com- 



Lotter to 
Mias Ijt'wia, 
21st May, 
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pletely altered the aspect of ecclesiastical history. So much 
for this at present airy project, about which 1 hope never to 
tease you more. Mr TTarper ^ lent me a little time ago a 
work by the Rev. W. Gresley, begging me to read it, as ho 
thought it was calculated to make me a proselyte to the 
opinions it advocates. I had skimmed the book before 
(‘Portrait of an Knglish Churchman’), but I read it atten- 
tively a second time, and was pleased with the si)irit of piety 
that breathes throughout. His last work is one in a similar 
style (‘The English Citizen’), which [ have cursorily read; 
and as they are both likely to be seen by you, I want to 
know your opinion of them. j\Iine is this: that they are 
sure to have a powerful influence on the minds of small 
readers and shallow thinkers, as from the sim])li(aty and 
clearness with which the author, by his ham idad characters, 
enunciates his sentiments, they furnish a magazine of easily 
wielded weapons for mornwg-adling and evenin(j-paviy con- 
troversialists, as well as that really honest minds will be 
inclined to think they have found a resting-place amid the 
footballing of religious pjirties. Rut it appears to me that 
there is unfairness in arbitrarily selecting a train of circum- 
stances and a set of characters as a development of a class of 
opinions. In this way wo might make atheism appear won- 
derfully calculated to promote social happiness. 1 remember, 
«'is I daresay you do, a very amiable atheist de])ictod by Rul- 
wer in ‘Devereux’; and for some lime after the perusal of 
that book, which I read seven or eight years ago,^ 1 was con- 
siderably shaken by the impression that religion was not a 
recpiisitc to moral excellence. * 

Have you not alternating seasons^of mental stagnation 
and activity '/—just such as tlic political economists say there 
must be in a nation’s pecuniary condition — all one’s precious 
specie, time, going out to procure a stock of commodities, 
while one’s own manufactures are too paltry to be worth 
vending, i am jnst in that condition — partly, [ tliink, owing 
to my not having met with any steel to sharpen my edge 
against for the last three weeks. [ am going to I’cad a 
volume of the Oxford Tracis and the ‘Lyra ApostoUca’ : 
the former L almost shrink from the labour of conning, but 
the other J confess f am attracted towards by some highly 
l>octical extracts that 1 have picked u]) in various quarters. 
I. have just bouglit Air Keblc’s ‘Christian Year,’ a volume of 
sweet poetry that perhaps you kjiow, , Tlie fields of poesy 

’ The »Sqiiir>^ of Colon. 

Whoa sli(i would he thirteen yearn old. 
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look more lovely than ever, now I have hedged myself in the Letters to 
geometrical regions of fact, where I can do nothing but draw Jlat May.^** 
parallels and measure differences in a double sense. 

1 1 will only hint that there seems a probability of my being 2oth May. 
an unoccupied damsel, of my being severed from all the ties 
that have hitherto given my existence the semblance of a 
usefulness beyond that of making up the requisite quantum 
of animal matter in the universe. A second important inti- 
mation respecting my worthy self is one that, 1 confess, I 
imi)art without one sigh, though perhaps you will think my 
callousness discreditable. It is that Seeley cfe Ihirnside 
have just published a Chart of Ecclesiastical Tfistory, doubt- 
less giving to my airy vision a local habitation and a name. 

T console all my little regrets by thinking that what is thus 
evidenced to be a desideratum has been executed much better 
than if hift to my slow fingers and slower liead. I fear I am 
laboriously doing nothing, for I am beguiled by the fascina- 
tion that the study of languages has for my capricious mind. 

I could e’en give myself U}) to making discoveries in the 
wojld of words. 

May 1 trouble you to })rocnre for me an Italian book 
recommended by j\Ir Ihezzi, Silvio Pellico’s ‘Le mie Prigi- 
oni ’ - if not, ‘ Storia d’ Italia ’ 'I If they arc cheap I should 
like both. 

I shall have, T liopc, a little trip witli my father next 
week into Deibysliire, and this “lark” will j)robal)Iy be 
bcncticial to nie ; so that do not imagine I am inviting 
you to come and lioar moaning, when you need all attainable 
relaxation. 

Your Jotter grcided me hist night on my arrival from Staf- 23flJnnft. 
fuvdtihire. The prosiiectus of M r lien slow’s work is as mar- 
vellous to my ignorant conceptions as the pro}>hecies of the 
wonders of tlm steam engine would have been to some r>vitish 
worthy in the days of (laractacus. T can only gape as he 
would probably have done. I hope J\lr IT. has not imitated 
certain show-keepers, who give so exaggerated a represen- 
tation of their giantess, on tlic outside, that the spectators 
liave disappointment for their cash within. 

M 1 do not see you, bow sliaW 1 send your ‘Don Quixote,’ 
wliicli I hope soon to finish 1 1 have been sadly interrupted 
by other books that have taken its scanty allowance of time, 
or 1 should have made bettor haste with it. Will you try to 
get me Spenser’s ‘Eaery Cjuecn ’ '( tlie rhe.a[>tv-t edition, with 
a glossary, which is quite indisju nsahle, togctlier with a clear 
^ Written jiroluably in i.'"v of Iier brotlier’ti n.ar; agi*. 
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TRIP TO STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Ijetters to 
Miss Ijewis, 
23d June. 


8th July. 


[griff, 


and correct type. I have had some treats on my little ex- 
cursion, not the least of which was the gazing on some — 
albeit the smallest — of the “everlasting hills,” and on those 
noblest children of the earth — fine healthy trees— as inde- 
pendent in their beauty as virtue ; set them where you will, 
they adorn and need not adornment. Father indulged me 
with a sight of Ashborne Church, the finest mere parish 
church in the kingdom — in the interior; of Alton Cardens, 
where I saw actually what I have often seen mentally — the 
bread-fruit tree, the fan-palm, and the papyrus ; and last, of 
Lichfield Cathedral, where, besides the exquisite architectural 
beauties both external and internal, I saw Cliantrey’s famous 
monument of the Sleeping Children. There is a tasteless 
monument to the learned and brilliant female pedant of 
Lichfield, Miss Seward, with a poor epitaph by Sir Walter 
Scott. In the town we saw a large monument erected to 
Johnson’s memory, showing his Titanic body, in a sitting 
posture, on the summit of a pedestal which is ornamented 
with bas-reliefs of three passage.s in his life : his penance in 
Uttoxetcr Market, his chairing on the shoulders of liis school- 
mates, and his listening to the preacliing of Sacheverel. The 
statue is opposite to the liouse in which Johnson w^as born— 
altogether inferior to that in St Paul’s, which shook me 
almost as much as a real glance from the literary monarch. 
I am ashamed to send you so many ill-clothed nothings. My 
excuse shall be a state of head that calls for four leeches 
before I can attack Mrs Somerville’s ^Connection of the 
Physical Sciences.’ 

I write with a very tremulous hand, as you will perceive : 
both this, and many other defects in my letter, are attribut- 
able to a very mighty cause— no other than the boiling of 
currant jelly ! J have had mucli of this kind of occupation 
lately, and I grieve to .say I Jiave not gone through it so 
cheerfully as the character of a Christian who professes t(' 
do o//, even the most trifling, duty as the Lord demands. 
My mind is consequently run all wild, and bears nothing but 
doff-rom. I am truly oldiged to you for getting me Spenser. 
How shall I send to you ‘ Don Quixote,’ which I have quite 
finished ? 

I believe it is decided that father and I should leave Griff 
and take up our residence somewhere in the neighboinhoud 
of Coventry, if we can obtain a suitable house, and this is at 
present a matter of anxiety. So you see I am likely still to 
have a home where I can independently welcome you. I am 
really so plung' d in an abyss of books, preserves, and sundry 
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important trivialities^ that I must send you this bare proof i^etters to 
that I have not cast the remembrance of you to a dusty corner jJ^^***’ 
of my heart. Ever believe that “my heart is as thy heart, 
that you may rely on me as a second self, and that I shall, 
with m’y usual selfishness, lose no opportunity of gratifying 
my duplicate. 

The Epistle to the Colossians is pre-eminently rich in the 12 th Aug. 
colouring with which it portrays the divine fulness contained 
in the Saviour, contrasted with the beggarly elements that a 
spirit of self-righteousness w^ould, in some way, mingle with 
the light of life, the filthy rags it would tack round the 
“fine raiment” of llis righteousness. I have been reading 
it in connection with a train of thought suggested by the 
reading of ‘Ancient Christianity and the Oxford Tracts,’ 
by Isaac Taylor, one of the most elo(pient, acute, and pious 
of writers. P'ive numbers only have yet appeared. Have 
you seen them'? If not, I should like to send you an 
abstract of his argument. I have gulped it (pardon my 
coarseness) in a most reptile-like fashion. I must chew it 
thoroughly to facilitate its assimilation with my mental 
frame, ^\'heu your [)upils can relish Church history, I ven- 
ture to recommend the Chart lately published by Seeley 
k Burnside — far superior in conception to mine, as being 
more compendious, yet answering the purpose of presenting 
epochs as nuclei round which less important events instinc- 
tively oi lister. 

;Mrs John Cash of (Vn^entry, who 'ivas then Miss Mary 
Sibree, daugliter of a Nonconformist minister there, and 
whose acquaintance Miss Evans made a year or two 
later in Coventvy,#writes in regard to this book of Isaac 
"^'aylor’s : “ In lier first conversations with my father and 
mother, they were much interested in learning in what 
high estimation she held the writings of Isaac Taylor. 

My father ihoughi she was a little disappointed on hear- 
ing that he was a 1 lissentcr. She particularly enjoyed his 
‘ Saturday Evening,’ and spoke in years after to mo of 
his ‘ Physical Theory of Another Life,’ as exciting thought 
and leading speculation further than he w^ould have 
desired. 'VVhen his ‘ Ancient Christianity ’ was published 
in numbers, Miss Evans took it in, and kindly forwarded 
the numbers to us. From tho impression made on my 
own mind by unfavourable facts about ‘The Fathers,’ 
and from her own subsequent references to this work, I 
am inclined to think it had its iniiucnce in urj’ Ottling 
her views of Christianity.” 
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Letters to 
Miss Lewis. 
17th Sept’. ' 


1st Oct. 


[griff, 

I have thought of you as tlie one who has ever shown herself 
so capable of consideration for my weakness and sympathy 
in my warm and easily fastened affections. My imagination 
is an enemy that must be cast down ere I can enjoy peace 
or exhibit uniformity of cliaractcr. I know not wliich of its 
caprices 1 have most to dread — that which incites it to spread 
sackcloth “above, below, around,” or that which makes it 
“ cheat my eye with blear illusion, and beget strange dreams ” 
of excellence and beauty in beings and things of only work- 
ing-day })rice. The beautiful heavens that we have lately 
enjoyed awaken in me an indescribable sensation of exulta- 
tion in existence, and aspiration after all that is suited to 
engage an immaterial nature. I li/ive not read very many 
of ]\lr 13. 's i)ocms, nor any with much attention. 1 sinqily 
declare my determination not to feed on the broth of litera- 
ture when I can get strong soup — such, for instance, as 
Shelley’s “ Cloud,” the live or six stanzas of which contain 
more poetic metal tlian is beat out in all Mr ll.’s pages. You 
must know I have had licstowed on me the very pretty cog- 
nomen of Clematis, which, in the floral language, means 
menial beauty. I cannot find in my In ‘art to refuse it, 
though, like many other appellations, it has rather tlic ap- 
pearance of a satire than a com[dimcnt. Addin I I will 
send your floral name in my next, wlieii I liavo received my 
dictionary. My hand and mind are wearied with writing 
four psigcs of Cerman and a letter of husiness. 

My dear Veronica — wliicli, being interpreted, is fidelity in 
friendshi}), - Last w'eck 1 was ah.scnt from home from Wed- 
nesday to Saturday, in quest of the “coy maidau” 1 Measure 
— at least nominally so, the real motive J)ciiig ralhcr to gratify 
another’s feeling.^ 1 heard the “ Messiah ” on Tliursday morn- 
ing at Jfirmingliam, and some beautiful selections from otlicr 
oratorios of Handel and Ifaydn on Friday. With a stupid, 
drowsy sensation, produced liy standing sentinel over damson 
cbeese and a warm stove, I cannot do better tlian ask you to 
read, if accessible, Wordsworth’s sliort poem on the “ Power 
of Sound,” with whicli I have just been delighted. I have 
made an alteration in my plans with Mr Brezzi, and shall 
henceforward take Italian and Cerman alternately, so that I 
shall not be liable to tlic consciousness of having imperative 
employment for every interstice of time. There seems a 
greater affinity between Cerman and my mind than Italiiiu, 
though less new to me, possesses. 

I am reading S(diiller’s “Maria Stuart,” and Tasso. 

^ Visit to Miss Rawlins, her brother’s Jianck, 
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I was pleased with a little poem I learnt a week or two Letters to 
ago in German ; and, as I want you to like it, I have just 
put the idea it contains into English doggerel, which quite 
fails to represent the beautiful simi)licity and nature of the 
original, but yet, I hope, will give you sufficiently its sense 
to screen the odiousiiess of the translation. Eccola : — 

QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

“ ‘ Where blooms, 0 iny father, a thornless rose ?* 

‘ That can I not tell thee, iiiy child ; 

Not one on the bosom of earth e’er grows 
Rut wounds whom its charms have beguiled.’ 

‘ Would I’d a rose on my bosom to lie, 

Rut I slij’ink from the piercing thorn : 

I long, but I dare not its point defy ; 

I long, and I gaze forlorn.’ 

‘ Not so, 0 my cliild— round tlic stem again 
Tliy resolute tingers oiitwiiic ; 

Foi'ogo not the joy for its si.stci-, 2 )am— 

Let the rose, the sweet rose, be thine.' ” 

Would n )t a parcel reach you by railway 1 

'ITiis is the first allusion to the new means of locomo- 
tion, which would, no doubt, be attracting much interest 
in the (^Irilf household, as valuation was a laige part 
of J\Ir I'ivan.s's ];)Usincss. Long years after, George Eliot 
wrote : — 

“Our micllaml plains have never lost their familiar cxju’cs- 
sion and conservative spirit for me; yet at every other mile, 
sijicc I first lookcvl on them, some sign of woiid-Avidc change, 

.>onie new direction o^ Inimnn labour, has WTOught itself into 
vLat one may call tlic speech of the landscape. . . . 'There 
conies a crovrd of burly navvies with pickaxes and barrows, 
and while hardly a ^\rillklo is made in the fading mother’s 
face or a new curve of health in the blooming giiTs, the hills 
are cut through, or the ])reaehos between them siianncd, wc 
choose our level, and the white ’.team-pennon flics along it.” 

My only reason for writing is to obtain a timely promise 27tii Ott 
that you will spend your Iiolidays cliicfly with me, that wc 
may once more meet among scones which, now I am called 
on to leave them, I find to have gvoum in to my airections. 

Carlyle says that to the artisans of Glasgow the world is 
not one of blue skies and a green carpet, but a world of 
co})peras - fumes, low cellars, hard wages, “striking,” and 
whisky; and if the recolle(dioii of this jneturc did not 
remind me that gratitude should be my reservoir of feeling, 
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Letter to that into which all that comes from above or around should 

SoetT**’ received as a source of fertilisation for my soul, I should 
give a lachrymose parody of the said description, and tell 
you all-seriously what I now ^ell you playfully, that mine is 
too often a world such as Wilkie can so well paint — a 
wallcd-in world furnished with all the details wliich he 
remembers so accurately, and the least interesting part 
thereof is often what I suppose must bo designated the 
intelligent ; but I deny that it has even a comparative claim 
to the a2)pellatioii, for give me a tliree-legged stool, and it 
will call up associations — moral, poetical, mathematical — if 
I do but ask it, while some human beings have the odious 
power of contaminating the very images that are enshrined 
as our soul’s arcana. Their baleful touch has the same clfect 
as would a uniformity in the rays of light — it turns all 
objects to pale-lead colour. 0 how luxuriously joyous to 
have the wind of heaven blow on one after being stlved in a 
human atmos2)here — to feel one’s heart lea^) up after the 
pressure that Shakspearc so admirably describes : “ When a 
man’s wit is not seconded by the forward cliick understand- 
ing, it strikes a man as dead as a large reckoning in a small 
room.” But it is time I check this Byronic invective, and, 
in doing so, I am reminded of Corinne’s, or rather Oswald’s, 
reproof— La vie est un comhat^ j)as un We should 

aim to be like a plant in the chamber of sickness— dispensing 
purifying air even in a region that turns all pale its verdure, 
and cramps its instinctive propensity to expand. Society is 
a wide nursery of plants, where the hundreds decom2)ose to 
nourish tlie future ten, after giving collateral benefits to 
their contcm[)oraries destined for a fairer garden. An awful 
thought ! one so heavy that if our souls could once sustain 
its whole weight, or rather if its whole weight were once to 
drop on them, they would break and burst their tenements. 
How long will this continue ? The cry of the martyrs heard 
by St John finds an echo in every heart that, like (Solomon’s, 
groans under “ the outrage and oppression with which earth 
is filled.” Events are now so momentous, and the elements 
of society in so chemically critical a state, that a drop seems 
enough to change its whole form. 

I am reading Harris’s ‘ Great Teacher,’ and am heircgt, 
as a German would say, by its stirring eloquence, which 
leaves you iio time or strength for a cold estimate of th»; 
writer’s strict merits. 1 wish L could read some extracts to 
you. Isaac Taylor’s woi'k is not yet rompleta When it i 
80, 1 hope teperuse it Since I wrote to you I have had 
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Aim6 Martin’s work, ‘ L’Edncation dcs M6rcs,’ lent to me, 
and 1 have found it to be the real Greece whence Woman’s 
Mission” has only imported to us a few marbles — but! 
Martin is a soi-disant rational Christian, if I mistake him not. 
I send you an ej)itaph which h(?mcntions on a tomb in Paris 
— that of a mother ; “ Dors eii paix, O ma mere ; ton tils 
t’obdira toujours.” I am reading eclectically Mrs Hemans’s 
poems, and venture to recommend to your perusal, if 
unknown to you, one of the longest ones — “The Forest 
Sanctuary.” I can give it my pet adjective — Exquisite. 

1 have adopted as my motto — “ Cerium peie fmem ” — Seek 
a sure end.^ 

Come when you would best like to do so : if my heart 
beat at all at the time, it will be with a more rapid motion 
than the general, from the joy of seeing you. I cannot 
promise you more than calmness when that hush is past, for 
I am aw’eary, aweary — longing for rest, which seems to fly 
from my very anticipations. But this wrought-up sensi- 
tiveness wiiich makes me shrink from all contact is, I know, 
not for communication or sympathy, and is, from that very 
charactei'. a kind of trial best suited for me. Whatever 
tends to render us ill-contented with ourselves, and more 
earnest aspirants after perfect truth and goodness, is gold, 
though it come to us all molten and burning, and we know 
not our treasure until wo have had long smarting. 

\t is inqmshible, to me at least, to be ])oetical in cold 
wxathcr. T understand tlie Icelanders have much national 
poetry, but 1 guess it w^as written in the neighbourhood of 
the l.)oiling springs. I w ill promise to be as cheerful and as 
CJiristmas-like un niy^ickoty body and chameleoii-like spirits 
V ill allow'. [ am about to coiiummce the making of mince- 
pics, with all the interesting sensations characterising young 
enterprise or etfort. 

Happily, the moody, melancholy temj^crament has some 
counterbalancing advantages to those of the sanguine : it 
does sometimes meet witli results more favourable than it 
expected, and by its knack of imagining the pessimus, cheats 
the world of its power to disappoint. The very worm-liko 
originator of this coil of sentiment is the fact that you write 
more cliccrfully of yourself than T had been thinking of you, 
and that etyo I am pleased. 

On Monday and Tuesday my father and I w'ere occupied 
with the sale of furniture at onr new house : it probable 

^ By a curious coincidence, wliei. .slic became Mrs Cro ’s, thio actually 
was her motto. 


Letters to 
Miss Lewis. 
27th Oct. 


6th Dec. 


11th Feb. 
1841. 
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Letters to 
Miss Lewis, 
Util Feb. 


8tli Mjircli. 


[griff, 


that we shall migrate thither in a month. I shall be inces- 
santly hurried until after our departure, but at present I 
have to be grateful for a smooth passage through contem- 
plated difhciilties. Sewing is my staple article of commerce 
with the hard trader Time.*' Now the wind has veered to 
the south I hope to do much more, and that with greater 
zest than I have done for many montlis — I mean of all kinds. 

I have been reading the three volumes of the ‘ Life and 
Times of Loui.s the Fourteenth,’ and am as eagerly -waiting 
for the fourth and last as any voracious novel-reader for 
llulwer’s last. I am afraid I am getting quite martial in my 
s])irit, and, in tlie warmth of my sympathy for Turenne and 
Cond6, losing my hatred of war. Such a conilict between 
individual and 7)ioral influence is no novelty. But certainly 
war, though the heaviest scourge with which the divine 
wrath against sin is manifested in Time, has been a neces- 
sary vent for impurities and a channel for tempestuous ])as- 
sions tliat must have otherwise made the whole earth, like 
the land of the devoted Canaanites, to vomit foi’th the inhab- 
itants tliereof. Awful as siicli a sentiment appears, it seems 
to me that in tlie jiresent condition of man (and I do not 
mean this in the sense that (^owjier does), such a purgation 
of the body politic is probably essential to its health. A 
foreign war would soon put an end to our national humours, 
that are growing to .so alarming a head. 

What do you think of the Progress of Architecture as a 
subject for poetry ? 

T am just about to .set out on a purchasing cxqtodltion to 
Coventry: you may therefore- conceive that 1 am full of little 
plans and anxieties, and will umlerstaod wliy I should be 
brief. I ho[)e l)y the close of next week that we and our 
effects sliall be (hqxisited at Foleshill, and until tlieii ami 
afterwards [ shall l^e fully oc<*npie(i, .so that I am sure you 
will not exf)ect to hear from me for the next six weeks. 
One little bit of unreasonableness you must grant me — the 
request for a letter from yourself within that time. 


CHAPTER TT. 

New circumstances now created a change almost 
amounting to a revolution in Uliss Evans’s life. Mr Isaac 
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Kvans, who had been associated for some time with his 
father in the land agency business, married, and it was 
arranged that he should take over the establishment at 
GrilF. This led to the removal in March 1841 of Mr 
liobcrt Evans and his daughter to a house on the Folesliill 
, ' Road, in the immediate neighbourhood of Coventry. The 
house is still standing, although considerably altered — a 
semi-detached house with a good bit of garden round it, 
and from its upper windows a wide view over the sur- 
rounding country, the immediate foreground being unfor- 
tunately, however, disfigured by the presence of mills and 
chimneys. It is town life now instead of country life, 
and wo feel the effects at once in the tone of the sub- 
seciuent letters. The friendships now formed with Mr 
and IMis Rray and Miss Sara Henncll particularly, and 
tlie being brought within reach of a small circle of cul- 
tivated ]Jcople generally, render this change of residence 
an exceedingly important factor in George Eliot’s develop- 
ment. It chanced that the new house was next door to 
Mrs Pears, a sister of Mr Jh'ay, and as there had been 
some accpiaintance in days gone by between him and the 
family at Griff, this close neighbourhood led to an ex- 
change of visits. The following extracts from letters to 
Miss l.ewis slnnv how the acciuaintance ripened, and will 
give smne indications of the first impressions of Coventry 
iifo:-- 

Last evmiing I mentioned you to my neighbour (Mrs Pears), 
who is glowing into tlie more ])rccious character of a friend. 

1 have seriously to 1 x 3 thankful for far better hi'altli than I 
have posscsseci, 1 thii,’k, for years, and I am imperatively 
callc'.! on to trade niligcntly with this same talent. 1 am 
likely to be more and more busy, if I succeed in a i)roject 
that IS just now occupying my thoughts and feelings. I 
scorn to he tried in a contrary mode to that in Avhieli most 
of my dearest fimmds art3 being tutored — tried in the most 
dangerous w'ay — by prosperity. Solomon says, “ In the d:iy 
of prosperity be joyful, but in the day of adversity consider.” 
-It seems to me that a transposition, nW m’.sv/, of the ad- 
monitions would bo e(]ually salutary and just. Truly, as tlie 
])rophet of 8 cl\vyu has tohl us, ‘‘ Heaven is formidable in its 
favours.” Not tliat a wise ami grateful reception of blessings 
obliges us to stretch our faces to the length of one of (’rom- 
wcll’s Rareboiies; nor to slum ^tJiat joyuiis bird-like onjoy- 
nient of things (which, tliongdi pertfehalde as to their aciiial 
existence, will be embalmed to oteriiily in the precious spices 


Lotter lo 
M iss Le\vi.s, 
April. 
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Letters to of gratitude) that is distinct from levity and voluptuousness. 

ApriL^^*^’ I am really crowded with engagements just now, and I have 
added one to the number of my c(3rrespon dents. 

The whole of last week was devoted to a bridesmaid’s ^ 
duties, and each day of this has been partially occupied in 
paying or receiving visits. I have a calm in sea and sky 
that I doubt not will ere long be interrupted. This is not 
our rest, if we are among those for whom there remaineth 
one, and to pass through life without tribulation (or, as 
Jeremy Taylor beautifully says, with only such a measure of 
it as may be compared to an artificial discord in music, whicli 
nurses the ear for the returning harmony) would leave us des- 
titute of one of the marks that invariably accompany salva- 
tion, and of that fellowship in the sufferings of the Redeemer 
which can alone work in us a resemblance to one of the most 
prominent parts of His divinely perfect character, and enable 
us to obey the injunction, “ In patience possess your souls.” 
I have often observed how, in secular things, active occnj)a- 
tion in procuring the necessaries of life renders the character 
indifibrent to trials not allecting that one object. There is an 
analogous influence produced in the Christian by a vigorous 
})ursuit of duty, a determination to work while it is day. 

28 th Apru, One of the penalties women must pay for modern def- 
erence to their intellect is, 1 suppose, that they must give 
reasons for their conduct after the fashion of men. The 
days are past for j)Icading a woman’s reason. The truth i^^, 
that the hindrances to my writing have been like the little 
waves of the brooks that look so lovely just now — they have 
arisen one after another close to my side, but when I liave 
looked back 1 have found tlic ripplej^too insignificant to be 
marked in the distance. Aly father’s longer at homo 

than formerly, and multiplied ac(|uaintances and engage- 
ments, are really valid excuses for me hitherto, but 1 do not 
intend to need them in future ; I hope to be a “ snajiper u|) 
of unconsidered ” moments. I have just been interrupted 
by a visit from a lass of fourteen who has despoiled me (t1 
half an hour, and i am going out to dinner, so that 1 cannot 
follow the famous advice, “ Hasten slowly.” I su[)pose tliat 
you framed your note on the princijde tliat a sharp and 
sudden sound is tlie most rousing, but there arc tukhwl't 
about yourself that I want to know, though 1 dare not ask 
for them. T do not feel settled enough to write more at 
present. How is it that Erasmus could write volumes on 
volumes and inultifarions letters besides, while I, whose 
^ Brother’s marriage. 
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labours hold about the same relation to his as an ant-hill to Letters to 
a i)yramid or a drop of dew to the ocean, seem too busy to 
write a few 'I A most posing query ! 

I have of late felt a depression that has disordered the June, 
vision of my mind’s eye and made me aitve to what is 
certainly a fact (though my imagination when 1 am in health 
is an adept at concealing it), that I am alofui in the w'orld. 

I do not mean to be so sinful as to say that I have not 
friends 7itod undeservedly kind and tender, and disposed to 
form a far too favourable estimate of me, but I mean that 
1 have no one who enters into my pleasures or my griefs, no 
one with whom I can pour out my soul, no one with the 
same yearnings, tlie same temptations, the same delights as 
myself. I merely mention this as the impression that ob- 
trudes itself when my body tramples on its keeper — (a 
metaphor borrowed from a menagerie of wild beasts if it 
should happen to puzzle you •) — mysterious “ connection ex- 
quisite of distant worlds ” that we [)resent ! A few drops 
of steel will perhaps make me laugh at the simple objects 
that, in gloom and mist, 1 conjure into stalking a})paritions. 

f. am beginning to be interlaced with multiplying ties of 
duty and allbction that, while they render my new home 
happier, forbid me to leave it on a pleasure-seeking expedi- 
tion. I think, indeed, that both my heart and limbs would 
leap to l)eliolil the gioat and wide sea — that old ocean on 
which man can leave no trace. 

1 have been revelling in Nichol’s ‘Architecture of the 3d Sept. 
Heavens and Hhcnom<ina of the Solar Sy.stein,’ and have 
been in imagination winging my flight from sy.stem to 
sy.stem, from imi verse, to universe, trying to conceive myself 
ill such a position and with such a visual faculty as would 
enable me to enjoy nliat louiig enumerates among the 
novelties of the “ Stranger ” man when he bursts the shell to 

“Heliokl au of floating worlds 

Divide Hic crystal waves of other pure 
In ciidloss voyage without port.” 

“Hospitable infinity!” Nicliol Imautifully says. How 
should I love to have a thoroughgoing student witli me, that 
we luigdit read together ! We miglit each alternately cnqiloy 
the voice and the fingers, and thus acliieve just twice as 
nuieh as a poor solitary. I am more inqircssed than ever 
with a truth beautifully exjiressed in ‘Woman’s Mission’— 

“ Learning is only so far valuable as it serves to enlarge and 
enlighten the bounds of conscience.” This I believe it 
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Miss Lewis, 
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1st Oct. 
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eminently does when pursued humbly and piously, and from 
a belief that it is a solemn duty to cultivate every faculty of 
our nature so far as primary obligations allow, 'fhere is an 
exhortation of St Paul’s that I should love to take as my 
motto: “ Finally, my brethren, whatsoever things are honest ” 
(you know the continuation) — “ if there be muj virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” I have had 
to lament lately that mine is not a hard-ivorhimj mind — it 
requires frequent rest. I am violently in love with the 
Italian fashion of repeating an adjective or adverb, and even 
noun, to give force to expression : there is so much more fire 
in it than in our circumlocutory phrases, our dull “ verys” 
and “ exccedinglys ” and “extremelys.” I strongly recom- 
mend Hallam to you. I shall read it again if I live. When 
a sort of haziness comes over the mind, making one feel weary 
of articulated or w'rittcn signs of ideas, does not the notion 
of a less laborious mode of communication, of a perception 
approaching more nearly to intuition, seem attractive? 
Mathless, I love words; they are tlic quoits, the bows, the 
staves that furnish the gymnasium of the mind. Without 
them, in our present condition, our intellectual strength 
would have no implements. 1 have been rather humbled in 
thinking that if I w'cre thrown on an uncivilised island, and 
had to form a literature for its inhabitants from my own 
mental stock, how very fragmentary would bo the informa- 
tion with which T could furnish them ! ft would be a good 
mode of testing one’s knowledge to set one’s self tl)e task of 
writing sketches of all subjects that Ijave entered into one’s 
studies entirely from tlie chronicles of memory. Tlic }>rc- 
valence of misery and want in this boasted nation of pros- 
perity and glory is appalling, and really seems to call ns 
away from mental Jiixury. Oli t(t })e doing some little to- 
ward the regeneration of this groaning, travailing crention ! 

I am supine and stupid --overfed with favours, while the 
haggard looks and piercing glance of want and conscious 
hopelessness are to be seen in the streets. 

Is not this a true autinnn day ? Just tlje still melancholy 
that I love — that makes life and nature harmonise. The 
birds are consulting about their migrations, the trees are 
putting on the hectic or the pallid hues of dei;ay, and begin 
to strew the ground, that onr'’s vciy footsteps may not dis- 
turb the repose of earth and air, while they give us a seeiit 
that is a perfect anodyne to the restless spirit. Delicious 
autumn 1 My very soul is wedded to it, and if ,1 Averc a bird 
I would fly about the earth seeking the successive autumns. 
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I am going, I hope, to-day to effect a breach in the thick Lotted to 
wall of indillcrcnce behind which tlie denizens of Coventry 
Seoul inclined to intrench themselves ; but T fear 1 shall fail. 

This probably refers to the first visit paid by Jkliss 
Evans to Mr and Mrs Eray at their house. They had 
met in the previous May at Mrs Pears’s ; but although 
they were at once mutually attracted, the acquaintance 
does not seem to have been immediately prosecuted fur- 
ther. Now, however, any time lost in the beginning was 
quickly made up, and it is astonishing how rapidly the 
most intimate relations were formed. ^Lr r>ray was a 
ribbon-manufacturer, well-to-do at that time, and had a 
charming house, Koschill, with a beautiful lawn and 
garden, in the outskirts of Coventry. Only a part of his 
time was occui)ie(l with his business, and he had much 
leisure and opportunity, of which he availed himself, for 
liberal self-education and culture. His was a robust 
self-reliant mind, and ho was a professed freethinker. 

Already, in 1839, })ublished a work on the ‘ Edu- 

cation of tlie Feelings,’ viewed from the phrenological 
standp(dijt; and in tiiis year, 1841, a[>[*oared his most 
important book, ‘The Philosophy of Necessity.’ Ho 
alway-i remained a sincere and complete ])eliever in the 
scioiice of [ilireiiology. Ho ha<l married Miss (Caroline 
llennell, sister of tee Mr Charles Hennell who published 
in itSpS ‘All Inquiry C^mceruiug the Origin of Christi- 
anity ’-a nminrk.iblc. book, which was translated into 
(hTiiian, Strauss cuiitributing a j»reface to the transla- 
tion. It w ill ini seen from subsequent lettervS bow greatly 
i\li.ss Evans was iiiterivsti d in this book bow much she 
admired it; and 'die remiing of it, combined with the 
ass(>ciation with lici nevr fiiends -nitli the pliilosiqdiif'al 
speculations ot Mr Pray, and with ^.Irs Dray’s sympathy 
in licr hrotlier’s criu«‘al and sceptical standpoint — no 
doiilit hastened the change in her attitmle towards the 
dogmas of the Church. The following extract from a 
letter to Miss Lewis, dated 131)1 Novemlier 1841, a])- 
pareutly (ixes the date of the lirst aeknowledgmeiit by 
herself that Inu’ ojiiiiions were undergoing so momentous 
a change, althoiigli there had evidently been a good deal 
of half- unconscious prcjiaration beforehand, as indicated 
hy Mi\s (hash’s remarks on hsiac Taylor’s works in the 
last chapter. 

whole soul has been engrossed in tlic most intmesting of 13 th Nov. 
all inquiries for the last few ilays, and to what result my 
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Lottftr to 
Mitts Lewis, 
ISUi Nov. 


thoughts may lead, I know not— possibly to one that will 
startle you ; but my only desire is to know the truth, my 
only fear to cling to error. I venture to say our love will 
not decompose under the influence of separation, unless you 
excommunicato me for differing from you in opinion. Think 
— is there any conceivable alteration in me that would pre- 
vent your coming to me at Christmas ? I long to have a 
friend such as you are, I think I may say, alone to me, to 
unburthen every thought and difliculty — for 1 am still a 
solitary, though near a city. But we have the universe to 
talk with, infinity in which to stretch the gaze of hope, and 
an all-bountiful, all-wise Creator in whom to confide, — He 
who has given us the untold delights of which our reason, 
our emotion, our sensations arc the ever-springing sources. 

What a pity that while mathematics are indubitable, im- 
mutable, and no one doubts the properties of a triangle or a 
circle, doctrines infinitely important to man are buried in a 
charnel-heap of bones over which nothing is heard but the 
barks and growls of contention I “ Unto their assembly, 
mine honour, be not thou united.’' 

It is unfortunate that there arc no other letters at this 
date giving further direct inform.'ition on thi.s very im- 
portant crisis, especially as the whole plan of tliis book 
is to let Ccorge Eliot always speak for herself if possible, 
and more particularly where matters of ojjinion are con- 
cerned. But under the circumstances, T have been glad 
to avail myself of the following interesting communica 
tion from Mrs John Cash, which gives her recollcction,^ 
and impressions of ^fiss Evans at this juncture. 

It was in the early part of tlie year 1841, when I was 
sixteen years of age, that Miss Franklin came to see my 
iiiotlicr at onr house on the Foieshill Eoad— about a mile 
and a iialf from Coventry — to tell Jier as a ])iece of mosf 
interesting news, that an old pu^)!!, of whom she herself 
and her sister Bebecca had always been very proud, was 
coming at the Ladyday quarter to live at a house on the 
same road, within five minutes’ walk of ours. This was 
Miss Evans, then twenty-one years of age. Miss Franklin 
dwelt with much pride on Miss Fv .,ns’s mental power, on 
her skill in music, <kc. ; but the great j’ceommendation to 
my mother’s interest was the zeal for others which had 
marked her earnest piety at scliool, where she liad in- 
duced the girls to come together for prayer, and which 
had led her tc; visit the poor most diligently in the cot- 
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tages round her own home. Many years after, an old 
nurse of mine told me that these poor people had said 
after her removal, ‘We shall never have another Mary 
Ann Evans.' 

“My mother was asked to second and help her in 
work of this kind. ‘ She will be sure to get something 
up very soon,' was the last remark I can recall ; and on 
her first visit to us T well remember she told us of a club 
for clothing set going by herself and her neighbour Mrs 
Pears, in a district to which she said ‘ the euphonious 
name of the Puddiug-l^its had been given.’ Tn conver- 
sation she gave expression to her great appreciation of 
the wi'itings of Isaac Taylor. The controversy raised 
by the ‘Tracts the Times,' which gave occasion for 
the imblication of Mr Taylor’s ‘Ancient Christianity,' 
being now^ remote, I give the following extract from a 
footnote in Trench’s ‘Notes on the Parables,’ to show 
the inlluence such a work as Mr Taylor’s would be likely 
to exercise on the mind of one who esteemed its author, 
and also the feeling it excited against an eminently re- 
ligious man, by revelations which he desired and believed 
would S( rvo the cause of New Testament Christiiinity. 
Tlie note is on the ‘Tares.’ The cpiotation, containing 
the reference, is from Menken. 

“‘Many so-called Church historians {rnffhors of “d?i- 
n'nif and ihe Ida), ignorant of the purpose 

and of the hidden glory of the (‘hurch, have their ])]easure 
in the Tares, and imagine tliemselves wonderfully wise 
and useful wiien out f»f (dmrcli history (which ought to 
bo the history of U;e laght and the Truth) they have 
iiiude a shameful Tiistory of error and wickedness.’ 

“ It was upon her tir.st or .second interview with my 
mother that Mis.‘, Javans told her how shocked she had 
been by the apparent union of religious feeling with a 
low sense of morality among the people in the district 
she visited, who were mostly jSfethodists. 8hc gave as 
an instance the case of a woman who, when a falsehood 
was clearly brought home to her by her visitors, .«iaid, 
‘She did not feel that she had grieved the Spirit much.' 
Now those readers of the letters to ^liss Lewis who are 
accpiaiutcd with modern Evangelicalism, even in its 
‘after-glow,' e.specially as it was prosenteil to the world 
by Church of Englatul teaching and ])ractice, will recog- 
nise its (‘haracteristics in the jnoral scrupulousness, the 
sense of obligation on the part of Christians to avoid the 
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very appearance of evil, the practical piety which tliose 
letters reveal. 

“ IMrs Evans (the mother) was a very serious, earnest- 
minded woman, anxiously concerned for the moral and 
religious training of her children : glad to place them 
under the care of such persons as the Misses Franklin, to 
whoso school a mother of a different order objected, on 
tlio ground that ‘it was where that saint Mary Ann 
Evans had been.’ 

“It is natural then that, early awed by and attracted 
towards beliefs cherished by the best persons she had 
kiiown, and advocated in the best books she had read, 
the mind of Miss Evans should have been stirred by ex- 
hibitions of a severance of religion from morality, 

whether presented among the disciples of ‘ Ancient Chris- 
tianity ’ or by the subjects of its modern revivals : it is 
probable that she may thereby have been led, as others 
have been, to a reconsideration of the creeds of Christen- 
dom, and to further incpiiry concerning their origin. 

“ On the same grounds, it is likely that the presentation 
of social virtues, apart from evangelical motives, would 
impress her ; and I have authority for stating that to 
the impiiry of a friend in after years, as to the influence 
to which she attributed the first unsettlement of her 
orthodox views, she quickly made answer : ‘ Oh, Walter 
Scott’s.’ Now I well remember her speaking to me of 
llobert Hall’s confession that he had been made unhap])y 
for a week by the reading of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales, in 
which useful, good, and pleasant lives are lived with no 
reference to religious hopes and fears; and her drawing 
my attention to the real greatness^of mind and sincerity 
of faith which this candid confession betokened. Such 
remarks, I think, throw light upon the way in which her 
own evangelical belief had been affected by works in 
which its dogmas are not enforced as necessary springs 
of virtuous action. 

“ It was not until the wunter of 1841, or early in 1842, 
that my mother first received (not from Miss Evans’s own 
]i[)s, but through a common friend) the information that 
a total change had taken place in this gifted woman’s 
mind with respect to the evangelical religion which she 
had evidently believed in up to tlic time of her coming to 
Coventry, and for which, she once told me, she had at 
one time sacrificed the cultivation of her intellect and a 
proper regard to j)ersonaI appearance. ‘ 1 used,’ she said, 
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‘to go about like an owl, to the great disgust of my 
brother ; and I would have denied him what I now see 
to have been quite lawful amusements.’ 

“ My mother’s grief on hearing of this change in one 
whom she had begun to love was very great ; but she 
thought that argument and exi)Ostulation might do 
much, and I well remember a long evening devoted to 
it by my father. The discussion is now vividly present 
to my mind. There was not only on Miss Evans’s part 
a vehemence of tone, startling in one so quiet, but a 
crudeness in her objections, an absence of proposed 
solution of difllculties which partly distressed and partly 
pleased mo (siding as I did mentally with my father), 
and which was in strange contrast to the satisfied calm 
which marked her subsequent treatment of religious dif- 
ferences. 

“ Upon my father’s using an argument (common enough 
in those days) drawn from the present condition of the 
Jews as a fulfilment of prophecy, and saying, ‘ If I were 
tempted to doubt the truth of the lUblc, I should only 
have to look at a Jew to confirm my faith in it,’ — ‘ Don’t 
talk to mo of the Jews ! ’ ]\fiss Evans retorted, in an irri- 
tated tone ; ‘ to think that they were deluded into expec- 
tations of a temporal deliverer, and then punished be- 
cause they couldn’t understand that it was a spiritual 
deliverer that was intended ! ’ To something that fol- 
lowed from her, intimating the claim of creatures upon 
their Creator, my father objected, ‘But we have no claim 
upon Cod.’ ‘Ts^o claim u])Oii God!’ she reiterated in- 
dignantly; ‘we iiave tlic strongest possible claim upon 
Him.’ 

“ I rf\gret that I can recall nothing more of a conver- 
sation carried on for more than two liours ; but I vividly 
remember how deeply ]\liss Evans was moved, and ho>v, 
as she stood against tlie mantelpiece during the last part 
of the time, lier delicate lingers, in which slic held a small 
|)icce of muslin on which she was at work, trembled with 
her agitation. 

“ To her aflectionate and pathetic speech to my mother, 
‘ Now. Mrs Sibree, you won’t care to have anything more 
to do with me,’ iny mother rejoined : ‘ On the contrary, 
I shall feel more interested in you than ever.’ But it 
was very evident at this time that she stood in no need 
of sympathising friends — that the desire for congenial 
society, as well as for books and larger opportunities for 
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culture, which had led her most eagerly to seek a removal 
from Griff to a home near Coventry, had been mot beyond 
her highest expectations. 

“ Alteration was traceable even in externals — in the 
changed tone of voice and manner — from formality to a 
geniality which opened my heart to her, and made the 
next five years the most important ei)Och in my life. 

“ The impression allowed to remain upon the minds of 
her friends, for some time after she had made declaration 
of her heresies, was of her being in a troubled, unsettled 
state. So great were her simplicity and candour in 
acknowledging this, and so apparent was her earnest 
desire for truth, that no hesitation was felt in asking 
her to receive visits from persons of different persuasions, 
who were judged competent to bring forward the best 
arguments in favour of orthodox doctrines. One of these 
was a Baptist minister, introduced to her by Miss Frank- 
lin : ho was said to bo well read in divinity, and I re- 
member him as an original and interesting preacher. 
After an interview with Miss Evans, meeting my father, 
he said ; ^ That young lady must liave had the devil at 
her elbow to suggest her doubts, for there was not a book 
that 1 recommended to her in support of Christian evi- 
dences that she had not read.^ 

“ Mr Watts, one of the professors at Spring Hill College 
(Independent), Birminghain, a colleague of Mr Henry 
Kogers, author of the ‘Eclipse of Faith,’ and who had 
himself studied at the Halle University, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Dr Tlioliick, was requested (I think by my 
mother) to call on Miss Evans. Jlis acquaintance with 
German Nationalism (rare in England in those days) 
qualified him to enter into, and it was hoped to meet, 
difficulties raised by a critical study of the Now Testa- 
ment. After his first or second interview, my brother 
remembers his observing with emphasis, ‘ has gone 
into the question ; ’ and I can recall a reference made by 
him at a later date in my hearing to Miss Evans’s discon- 
tent with her own solutions — or rather wdth her own 
standpoint at that time. This discontent he said ‘was 
so far satisfactory.’ Doubtless it gave him hope of the 
reconversion of one who had, as he told my mother, 
awakened deep interest in Ids own mind, as much by 
the earnestness which characterised her inquiries as by 
her exceptional attainments. 

“ From letters that passed between my brother and 
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myself during his residence in Germany, 1 give the fol- 
lowing extracts referring to this period. 

The first is from one of mine, dated September 2, 
1842. 

“ ‘ In my father’s absence we (my mother and I) called 
on Miss Evans. She now takes up a different position. 
Her views are not altogether altered, but she says it 
would be extreme arrogance in so young a person to 
suppose she had obtained yet any just ideas of trutli. 
She had been reading J)r Tholiick’s reply to Strauss’s 
‘ Life of Jesus,’ but said Mr Watts had advised her not 
to road his ‘ Guido and Julius.’ 

“ In answer to this my brother says, in a letter dated 
Hall6, September 26, 1842, ^ You have given, doubtless, 
a very accurate account of Miss Evans’s mode of stating 
her present sentiments. Mr Watts’s reason for advising 
tliat Dr Tlioliick’s ‘Guido and Julius’ be not read is, per- 
haps, that the reasoning is not satisfactory.’ 

“ In another letter, addressed to my brother at Hall(^, 
and dated October 28, 1842, I tell him — ‘Last week 
mother and I spent an evening with ^liss EvaUvS. She 
seems nioi’o settled in her views than ever, and rests her 
objections to Christianity on this ground, tliat Calvinism 
is Christianity, and this granted, that it is a religion 
based on pure scHishncss. She occupied, however, a great 
part of the time in pleading for works of imagination, 
maintaining that they perform an office for the mind 
which nothing else can. On the mention of Shak- 
speare, slie praised him \vitli her characteristic ardour, 
was shocked at tln^ idea that mother should disapprove 
the perusal of his writings, and (juite distressed lest, 
tlirougli her infliicnce, T should be prevented from read- 
ing them. She could ])e content were slie allowed no 
other l)ook than )Shakspcare ; and in educating a child, 
this would be the iirst book she wmuld place in its hands. 

“ ‘ She seems to have read a great deal of Italian litera- 
ture, and speaks with raj)ture of Metastasio’s novels. 
She has lent me ‘Le mio Erigioni’ by Silvio Pellico, in 
his own tongue, as a book to begin with. She says 
there is a prevailing but very mistaken idea that Italian 
is an easy language, though she is exceedingly deliglited 
with it. If at any time I wdsh to begin German, she 
would very much like to give me some instruction.’ 

“ In addition to the above relating to Shakspearc, 1 
recall the protest that my mother’s objection to his plays 
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(my mother had been an ardent lover of ' the play ’), on 
the ground that there were things in them that offended 
her, was as reasonable as the objection to walk in a beauti- 
ful garden, ‘ because toads and weeds are to be found 
in it.’ 

“ Tn a letter dated March 6, 1843, I write to my 
brother : ‘ Your request that you may be informed as to 
the precise nature of Miss Evans’s philosophieal views, T 
shall iind it very difficult to comply with, inasmuch as on 
our last interview she did not express herself so fully on 
this subject as formerly ; indeed I believe she is not now 
so desirous of controversy. She, however, appeared, to mo 
at least, to have rather changed her ground on some 
])oints. For instance, she said she considered Jesus 
Christ as the embodiment of perfect love, and seemed 
to be leaning slightly to the doctrines of Carlyle and 
Ihnerson when she remarked that she considered the 
Jfiblc a revelation in a ceiiain sense, as she considered 
herself a revelation of the mind of Deity, (fee. She was 
very anxious to know if you had heard Sehclling.’ 

“ In a letter addressed to my brother at Spring Hill 
College, and dated October 28, 1844, I find this refer- 
ence to Dr Harris, who had been preaching a charity 
sermon in ?i chapel at Foleshill : — 

“ ‘ jyfiss Evans has just been rcj)roaching me for not 
informing her of Dr Harris’s [)rcaching, which she would 
have given anything to hear, as she says his ‘(Ircui 
Teacher’ left more delightful impressions on her mind 
than anything she ever read, and is, she thinks, the 
best book that could be written,, by a man holding his 
principles.’ 

“ In the same letter I mention a second lesson in Ch'i- 
man given me by Miss Evans. In one written some 
time before, I tell my brother of her kind proposal, bid 
add that my parents object ‘on account of her danger- 
ous sentiments.’ She had, however, since called at oiir 
house one morning to renew it : and I well remember 
how eagerly T watched my mother, looking so affection- 
ately at Miss Evans, and saying cpiictly, ‘You know, 
with your su[)erior intellect, I cannot help fearing you 
miglit influence Mary, though you might not intend te 
do so. liut,’ she went on to say, ‘her father does not 
agree with me : lie does not see any danger, and thinhs 
we ought not to refuse, us it is so very kind of you to 
bo willing to take the trouble, —and wo know it would 
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be a great advantage to her to learn German ; for she 
will probably have to earn her living by teaching.’ See- 
ing at a glance how matters stood, Miss Evans turned 
round quickly to me, and said, ‘ Come on Saturday at 
three o’clock, and bring what books you have.’ 

‘‘ So I went, and began ‘ Don Carlos,’ continuing to go, 
with some intervals occasioned by absence, pretty regu- 
larly on Saturday afternoons, for nearly two years ; but 
it was not until the end of the second year, when I 
received Miss Evans’s suggestion that the lessons were 
no longer necessary and should be discontinued, that I 
fully realised what this companionship had been to me. 
Tlie loss was like the loss of sunshine. 

“ No promise had been given that my religious belief 
should be undisturbed, nor was any needed. 

“ After my brother’s year’s residence at the ilall6 
University (in 1842-43), my own mind had been much 
exercised in the matter of religion, and I felt the moral 
difficulties press heavily on my conscience, so that my 
whole heart was necessarily poured out to my guide, 
philosojiher, and friend. Jhit she steadily turned my 
attention from theoretical questions to a confession of 
my own of thoroughness in arithmetic, wdiich I 

pretended to teach, -with the request that I would speci- 
ally give attention to this study, and get my conscience 
clear about it, and t.'.at T would not come to her again 
until my views of l eligion were also clear. 

“lnt(irest was turned aside from Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism, which at an early age had engaged my atten- 
tion, towards manifestcitions of nobility of character, and 
sympathy w'ilh human struggles and sufferings under 
vaib.d coiiditiojiH. d’lio character of the ‘^larquis von 
Poso ’ (in ‘Don Carlos’) roused an enthusiasm for hero- 
ism and virtue, wdiich it Wius delightful to express to one 
who so fully sliared it. Placing together one day the 
works of Schiller, wdiich were in two or three volumes. 
Miss Evans said, ‘ Oh, if / had given these to the w'orld, 
how happy I should be ! ’ 

“ It must liavo been to confirm myself in my tradi- 
tional faith by confession of it, that I once took upon 
myself to say to her how sure 1 was that there could 
be no true morality without evangelical belief. ‘ Oh, 
it is so, is it?’ she said, with the kindest smile, and 
nothing further passed. From time to time, however, 
her reverence and affection for the character of Christ 
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and the Apostle Paul, and her sympathy with genuine 
religious feeling, were very clear to me. Expressing one 
day her horror of a crowd, she said, ‘ I never would press 
through one, unless it were to see a second Jesus.* 
The words startled me — the conception of Jesus Christ 
in my mind being so little associated with a human 
form ; but they impressed me with a certain reality of 
feeling which 1 contrasted, as I did Miss Evans’s abid- 
ing interest in great principles, with the somewhat 
factitious and occasional as well as fitful affection and 
concern manifest in many whom I looked up to as ‘ con- 
verted* people. 

“ Once only do I remember such contrast being made 
by herself. She attended the service at the opening of 
a new church at Foleshill with her father, and remarked 
to me the next day, that looking at the gaily dressed 
people, she could not help thinking how much easier life 
would be to her, and how much better she should stand 
in the estimation of her neighbours, if only she could 
take things as they did, be satisfied with outside pleas- 
ures, and conform to the popular beliefs without any 
reflection or examination. Once, too, after being in the 
company of educated persons ‘professing and calling 
themselves Christians,* she commented to me on the tom 
of conversation, often frivolous, sometimes ill-natured, 
that seemed yet to excite in no one any sense of im- 
propriety. 

“It must have been in those early days that she 
S])okc to me of a visit from one of her uncles in J)erby- 
shirc, a Wesleyan, and how much, she had enjoyed talk- 
ing with him, lindiiig she could enter into his feelings 
so much better than she had done in past times, when 
her views seemed more in accordance with his own, but 
were really less so. 

“Amongst other books, I remember the ‘Life of ])r 
Arnold* interested her deeply. Speaking of it to me 
one morning, she referred to a conversation she had ha«l 
with a friend the evening before, and said they had 
agreed that it was a great good for such men to remain 
within the pale of orthodoxy, that so they might draw 
from the old doctrines the best that was to be got from 
them. 

“ Of criticisms on German books read with Miss Evans, 
I recall one or two. In the ‘Eobbers,* she criticise d 
the attempt to cniiance the horror of the situation of tlic 
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abandoned father, by details of physical wretchedness, 
as a mistake in Art. ‘Wallenstein^ she ranked higher 
from an intellectual point of view than any other work 
of Schiller’s. The talk of the soldiers in the ‘Ijager’ 
she pointed out to me as ‘just what it would be.’ On 
my faint response, ‘ I suppose it is ! ’ she returned, ‘ No, 
you do not suppose ^ — ^we Icnow these things ; ’ and then 
gave me a specimen of what might be a navvy’s talk — 

‘ The sort of thing such people say, is, “ i’ll break off 
your arm, and bloody your face with the stump.” ’ 

“ Kingsley’s ‘ Saint’s- Tragedy ’ was not so popular as 
his other works, but Miss Evans was deeply moved by it. 
Putting it into my hands one morning, she said, ‘ There, 
read it, — you will care for it.’ 

“ The ‘ Life of Jean Paul Eichter,’ published in the 
Catholic Series (in which the head of Christ, by De la 
Eoche, so dear to her, figures as a vignette), was read 
and talked of with great interest, as was his ‘ Flower, 
l^'niit, and Thorn T’ieces,’ translated by the late Mr 
Edward Noel of Hampstead. Choice little bits of hu- 
mour from the latter she greatly enjoyed. 

“Margaret Fuller’s ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ I thir.k Miss Evans gave to me. I know it inter- 
ested her, as did ‘hhiicrsou’s Essays.’ Intercourse was 
kept up with my family, otherwise than through the 
lessons, by calls, and in little gatherings of friends in 
evenings, wheii we were favoured to hear Miss Evans 
sing. Her voice 'was not strong, and I think she pre- 
ferred playing on the piano ; but her low notes wore 
effective, and th^^’e was always an elevation in the 
rendering. 

“As I knew iMiss Evans, no one escaped her notice. 
In her treatment of servants, for instance, she w^as most 
considerate. ‘ They come to me,’ she used to say, ‘ with 
all their troubles,’ as indeed did her friends generally, — 
sometimes, she w^ould confess, to an extent that quite 
oppressed Jier. When any object of charity came under 
her notice, and power to help was within her reach, she 
was very prompt in rendering it. Our servant’s brother 
or sister, or both of them, died, leaving children depen- 
dent on friends themselves poor. Miss Evans at once 
offered to j)r()vidc clothing and scliool-fces for one of 
these, a chubby- faced little girl four or five years of aga 
Unexpectedly, however, an aunt at a distam^e proposed 
to adopt the child. I recollect taking her to say good- 
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bye to her would-bo benefactress, and can see her now 
standing still and subdued in lier black frock and cape, 
with ]\liss Evans kneeling down by Jier, and saying, 
after giving her soine money, ‘ Then I suppose there is 
nothing else we can do for her.’ 

“ My husband’s mother, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, established, with the help of her 
dauglitcrs and a few others interested, an Industrial 
Homo for girls about the age of fourteen. It was in 
the year 1843, was therefore one of the first insti- 
tutions of the kind in England. The model was taken 
from something of the same order attempted by a young 
girl in Franco. The girls were, as far as practicable, 
to maintain tliemselvcs, working under conditions of 
comfort and protection more attainable than in their own 
homes. The idea was new ; the Homo could not bo 
started without funds, and my mother undertook to 
collect for it in her own neighbourhood. In a letter to 
me, written at this time, she tells mo she is ‘ not doing 
much to help dear Mrs Cash,’ there being a ‘ prejudice 
against the scheme;’ but adds, ‘This morning Miss 
Evans called, and brought me two guineas from her 
father.’ I tell of this, as one among many indications 
of Miss Evans’s ever-growing zeal to servo liumanity in 
a broader way, motived as ahe felt by a higher aim than 
what she termed ‘ desire to save one’s soul by making up 
coarse flannel for the poor.’ 

“ On ono occasion at ]\[r Fray’s house at Ilosehill, 
roused by a remark of his on the beneficial influence 
exercised by evangelical beliefs on J/lie moral feelings, she 
said energetically, ‘ I say it now, and I say it once for 
all, that I am influenced in my own conduct at tlic 
present time by far higher considerations, and by :i 
nobler idea of duty, than I ever wars while I held tlic 
evangelical beliefs.’ 

“In these broad views, — in this desire to bring her 
less advantaged neighbours nearer to her own level, 
to meet them on common ground, to raise tliem above 
the liability to eleemosynary charity, — she had Mr Fray's 
full sympathy. To me she dwelt frequently upon his 
genuine benevolence, upon his \mys of advancing the 
interests of the working men, as being in her judgment 
wise and good. She visited periodically, in turn with 
Mrs Fray, myself, and a few others, an infant ‘School 
which Mr Bray had helped to start ; and although this 
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sort of work was so little suited to her, yet so much 
did she feel the duty of living for others, especially 
the less privileged, that one morning slio came to Mrs 
Bray, expressing strongly her desire to help in any work 
that could be given her. The only thing that could 
]>e thought of was the illustration of some lessons in 
Natural History, on sheets of cardboard, needed then 
when prints of the kind were not to be procured for 
sidiools. The class of animals to be illustrated by Mrs 
Bray on the sheet taken by Miss Evans was the ‘ lloden- 
tiso,^ and at the top a squirrel was to figure, the which 
she undertook to draw. This I have seen, half-finished 
— a witness to the willing mind ; [)roof that its proper 
work lay otherwhere. Lectures at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute were matters of great interest to ^liss Evans; and 
I remember the pleasure given her by the performance 
of the music of ‘ Comus,’ with lecture by Professor Taylor, 
at our old St Mary’s Hall. In that hall, too, we heard 
the first lecture on total abstinence that I remember to 
have heard in Coventry, though of ‘Temperance Socie- 
ties’ we knew something. The lecturer was the Bev. 
]\fr Spen<;er, a clergyman at Hinton Charterhouse, near 
Bath, and unde of Mr Herbert Spencer. Miss Evans 
was present at the lecture, wdth Mr Bray, who told me 
afterwards he had some difficulty in restraining her from 
going up, as soon as the lecture was over, to take the 
pledge, he thought without due consideration. ‘I felt,’ 
she said, speaking to mo afterwards of the lecturer, ‘that 
he had got hold of a power for good that was of incal- 
culable worth.’ • 

“1 need scarcely say that T received, along with les- 
sons iij German, some, ‘rules and lessons for life’ from 
^liss IBans. One of the first was an injunction to be 
accurate -enforced Avith the warning, that the tendency 
is to grow less and less so as we get older. Another 
was, tolerance. How avoII I can remember the remon- 
strance, ‘ My dear child, the great lesson of life is 
tolerance.’ In the proverb, ‘ Live and let live,’ she saw 
a principle involved, harder to act upon, she would say, 
than the maxims of benevolence, — 1. think, because 
bringing less credit with it. A third was the duty of 
making conversation profitable, and in general of using 
time for serious purj)oscs — of the })Ositive immorality of 
1 littering it away in ill-natured or in i)oor profitless talk. 

“ The reading of dramas and romances naturally gives 
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rise to discussion of tlieir main theme. Tn treating of 
love and marriage, Miss Evanses feeling was so fine as 
to satisfy a young girl in her teens, with her impossible 
ideals. The conception of the union of two persons by 
so close a tie as marriage, without a previous union of 
minds as well as hearts, was to her dreadful. ‘How 
terrible it must be,’ she once said to me, ‘ to find one’s 
self tied to a being whoso limitations you could see, and 
must know were such as to jn*cvent your over being un^ 
derstood ! ’ She thought that though in England mar- 
riages were not professedly ‘arranges,’ they were so too 
often practically : young people being brought together, 
and receiving intimations that mutual interest was de- 
sired and expected, were apt to drift into connections on 
grounds not strong enough for the wear and tear of life ; 
and this, too, among the middle as well as in the higher 
classes. After speaking of these and other facts, of how 
things were and would be, in spite of likelihood to the 
contrary, she would end by saying, playfully, ‘ Now re- 
member I tell you this, and 1 am sixty 1 ’ 

“She thought the stringency of laws rendering the 
marriage-tic (at that date) irrevocable, practically worked 
injuriously; the effect being ‘that many wives took far 
less pains to please their husbands in behaviour and ap- 
pearance, because they knew their own position to be in- 
vulnerable.’ And at a later time she s])oke of marriages 
on the Continent, where separations did not necessarily 
involve discredit, as being very frequently far hapj)iur. 

“ One claim, as she regarded it, from equals to eaeli 
other was this, the right to liear fuom the aggrieved, ‘ You 
have ill-treated me ; do you not see your conduct is not 
fair, looked at from my side?’ 8uch frankness would, 
she said, bring about good understanding better tliau 
reticent endurance. Her own filial ]»iety was sufliciently 
manifest ; but of the converse obligation, that of tlic 
claim of child upon parent, she was wont to speak tlnis 
strongly. ‘ There may be,’ she would say, ‘ conduct on 
the [-art of a parent which should exonerate his child 
from further obligation to him ; but there cannot he 
action conceivable which should absolve the parent fmiii 
obligation to serve liis child, seeing that for that child’*’ 
existence he is himself responsible.’ I did not at tlio 
time see the cminection between this view and tin’ 
change of a fundamental nature marked by MIkSs Evan Vs 
earlier contention for our ‘claim on God.’ The bearing 
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of the above on orthodox religion I did not see. Some 
time ago, however, I camo across this reflection, made by 
a clergyman of the Broad Church school — that since the 
claims of children had, in the plea for schools, been based 
on the responsibility of parents towards them, a higher 
princii)le had been maintained on the platform than 
was preached from the pulpit, as the basis of the popu- 
lar theology. 

“ I have already made mention of Miss Evans’s sym- 
pathy with me in my own religious difficulties ; and my 
obligations to her were deepened by her seconding my 
resolve to acknowledge how much of the traditional be- 
lief had fallen away from me, and left a simpler faith. 
In this T found her best help when, as time passed on, 
my brother saw lie could not conscientiously continue in 
the calling he had chosen. As, however, his heresies 
were not considered fatal, and he was esteemed by the 
])rofessors and students of his college, there was for some 
time hesitation. In this predicament 1 wrote to him, 
a little favouring compromise. My mother also wrote. 
I took the letters to Miss Evans before posting them. 
She read mine first, with no remark, and then began 
my mother’s, r?ading until she came upon these words 
— ‘In the meantime, let me entreat you not to utter 
any sentiments either in the pulpit or in conversation 
that you do not belie . to bo strictly true ; ’ on which 
she said, turning to me, ‘Look, this is the important 
point, what youi* vnothcr says here,’ and I immediately 
put my own lett(?r into the fire. ‘ What are you doing V 
she (piickly said ; (^nd when 1. answered, ‘ You are right, 
— my motlier’s ’otter is the ]»oint, and that only need 
go,’ sJio nodded assent, and keeping it, sent it enclosed 
with a few lines from herself. 

“ I knew what 1 liad <lonc, and so did she : the giving 
up of the ndnistry to a young man without other re- 
sources was no light matter, and as I rose to go, she 
said, ‘ These are the tragedies for which the world cares 
so little, but which are so much to me ’ 

“ More than twenty years cla])sed before I had again 
the privilege of seeing George Eliot, and that on one 
occasion only, after her final settlement in London. It 
touclied mo deeply to find how much she had retained of 
her kind interest in all that concerned me ami mine, and 
L remarked on this to Mr Lewes, who camo to the door 
with my daughter and myself at parting. ‘ Wonderful 
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sympathy/ I said. ‘ Is it not ? * said he ; and when I 
added, inquiringly, ‘The power lies there?’ ‘Unques- 
tionably it does,’ was his answer ; ‘ she forgets nothing 
that has ever come within the curl of her eyelash : above 
all, she forgets no one who has ever spoken to her one 
kind word.’ This trait in her character led Miss Evans 
very frecpiently to acknowledge to me the debt which 
she owed during the years of her life with her father to 
the intercourse she enjoyed with her friend at Kosehill. 

“In Mr and Mrs Bray and in the Hennell family she 
had found friends who called forth her interest and stim- 
ulated her powers in no common degree. They were 
her world, and on my saying to her once, as we closed 
the garden door together, that we seemed to be entering 
a Paradise, she said, ‘ I do indeed feel that I shut the 
world out when I shut that door.’ Speaking to my 
mother of her dearest friend Mrs Bray, she said, ‘She 
is the most religious person I know.’ Of Mr Charles 
Ifennell, in whose writings she had great interest, she 
said, ‘ Ho is a perfect model of manly excellence.’ ” 


The reading of jVfr Hennell’s ‘Inquiry,’ which fol- 
lowed close on the first visit to the Brays, had no doubt 
an imiiortant influence on George Eliot’s development, 
and an analysis of the book, done by Miss Evans in 
1852, for the Analytical Catalogue of Mr Chapman’s 
publications, may be inserted here as showing her idea 
of its value eleven years later : — 

“The first edition of this work appeared in 1838, wheji 
the present strong current of public opinion in favour of 
free religious discussion had not yet set in ; and it probably 
helped to generate the tone of thought exhibited in more 
recent works of the same class, to which circumstances have 
given a wider fame — works which, like the above, in consi<l- 
ering questions of Biblical criticism and the philosophy of 
Christianity, combine high refinement, jiurity of aim, and 
candour, with the utmost freedom of investigation, and with 
a popularity of style which wins them the attention not only 
of the learned but of the practical. 

“ The author opens his inquiry with a Historical >Sketclj, 
extending from the Babylonish Cajitivity to the end of the 
first century, the design of which is to show how, abstracting 
the idea of the miraculous, or any speciality of divine influ- 
ence, the gradual development of certain elements in Jewish 
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character, and tho train of events in Jewish history, con- 
tributed to form a suitable nidus for the production of a 
cliaracter and career like that of Jesus, and how the devoted 
enthusiasm generated by such a career in his immediate 
disciples rendering it easier for them to modify their ideas 
of tho Messiah than to renounce their belief in their Master’s 
Messiahship, — the accession of Gentile converts and the 
destruction of tho last remnant of theocracy necessitating 
a wider interpretation of Messianic hopes, — the junction of 
Christian ideas with Alexandrian Platonism, and the de- 
crepitude of Polytheism, combined to associate the name of 
Jesus, his Messiahship, his death and his resurrection, with a 
great moral and religious revolution. This historical sketch, 
which is under the disadvantage of presenting, synthetically, 
ideas based on a subsequent analysis, is intended to meet 
the difficulty so often urged, and which might be held to 
nullify the value of a critical investigation, that Christianity 
is a fact, for which, if tho supposition of a miraculous origin 
be rejected, no adequate and probable causes can be assigned, 
and that thus, however defective may be the evidence of 
the New Testament history, its acceptance is tho least diffi- 
cult alternative. 

“In the waiter’s view, the characteristics of the Essene 
sect, as traced by Josephus and Philo, justify the supposition 
lliat Jesus v’as educated in their school of philosophy; but 
Avith the elevated belief and purity of life which belonged to 
this sect, he united the ardent patriotic ideas which had pre- 
viously animated Judas of Galilee, who resisted the Koman 
authoiity on the ground that God was the only ruler and 
lord of the Jcw.>. Tlip profound consciousness of genius, a 
rcligiuuri f(3rvour which made the idea of the divine ever 
present to him, patriotic zeal, and a spirit of moral reform, 
together with, a participation in tlic enthusiastic belief of 
his (M)untrymcu that the long-predicted exaltation of Israel 
w^as at hand, combined to produce in the mind of Jesus 
the gradual conviction that ho was himself the ^lessiah, 
with whoso reign that exaltation would commence, lie be- 
gan, as John tho Baptist had already done, to announce ‘the 
kingdom of heaven,’ — a phrase which, to the Jewush mind, 
rej^resented the national glorification of Israel ; and by his 
prea(‘hing, and the influence of his potverful personality, he 
won multitudes in Galilee to a ])artici])ation in his belief that 
ho \vas the expected son of David. Ilis public entrance into 
Jerusalem in the guise which tradition associated with the 
Messiah, when he sanctioned the homage of the multitude, 
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was probably the climax of his confidence that a great 
demonstration of divine power, in concurrence with popular 
enthusiasm, would seat him triumphantly on the throne of 
David. No such result appearing, his views of the divine 
dispensation with respect to himself began to change, and he 
felt the presentiment that he must enter on his Messianic 
reign through the gates of sulfcring and death. Viewing 
Jesus as a pretender not only to spiritual but to political 
power, as one who really expected the subversion of the 
existing government to make way for his own kingship 
(though he probably relied on divine rather than on human 
means), he must necessarily have appeared in a dangerous 
light to those of his countrymen who were in authority, 
and who were anxious at any price to preserve public tran- 
(piillity in the presence of the Kornan power, ready to visit 
with heavy vengeance any breach of order, and to deprive 
them of the last remnants of their independence ; and hence 
the motives for his arrest and execution. To account for the 
belief of the disciples in the resurrection of tlicir Master — a 
belief which appears to have been sincere — the author thinks 
it necessary to suppose a certain nucleus of fact, and this he 
finds in the disappearance of the body of Jesus, a point 
attested by all the four Evangelists. The secret of this 
disai)[)earance probably lay with Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, wlio were anxious to avoid implicating them- 
selves with that fermentation of regretful enthusiasm to 
which a resort of the disciples to the grave might give 
rise. Animated by a belief in the resurrection — which, 
being more harmless in the eyes of the authorities than 
that in a living Messiah, they werQ. permitted to preach 
with little molestation — the zeal of the disciples won many 
converts ; a new im])ulse was given to their cause by the 
accession of Eaul, who became the chief missionary of the 
new faith, as construed by himself, to the Gentiles ; and 
the concurrence of the causes indicated above, modifying 
the early creed of the aj)ostles, and blending it with trains 
of thought already prevalent, bore along C^iristianity in its 
conquest over the minds of men until it became the dominant 
religion of the Eoman world. 

“Having sought to show, in this preliminary sketch, that 
a belief in miracles is not entailed on us by the fact of the 
early growth of Christianity, the author enters on the impiiry 
whether the claims of the Evangelical writers on our creti- 
ence are such as to sustain the miraculous part of their 
narratives. The answer is in the negative, lie discusses, 
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first, the date and credibility of each Gospel, and concludes 
that while Matthew has many marvellous stories, incon- 
gruous in themselves, and not only unsupported but contra- 
dicted by the other Evangelists, he nevertheless presents the 
most comprehensible account of the career of Jesus ; that in 
Mark, evidently more remote in time and circumstances, both 
from his events and from Jewish modes of thought, the idea 
conveyed of Jesus is much vaguer and less explicable; that 
in Luke there is a still further modification of his character, 
which has acquired a tinge of asceticism ; while in John the 
style of his teaching is wholly changed, and instead of the 
graphic parable and the pithy apothegm, he utters long 
mystical discourses in the style of the first epistle bearing 
tlie name of the same Evangelist. Mr Ilennell, however, 
adheres to the conclusion that the substance of this Gospel 
came from the apostle John at an advanced age, when both 
the events of his early manhood and the scenes of his native 
land lay in the far distance. The wniter then enters on a 
special examination of the llesurrection and Ascension, and 
tiio other miracles in the Gospels and the Acts, and inquires 
how far they arc sustained by the Apostolic Epistles. He 
examines the pro])hecies of the Old Testament supposed to 
have been fulfilled in Jesus, and also the predictions of Jesus 
himself concerning his death and resurrection ; and finally, 
lie considois the character, views, and doctrine of Christ. 
Ac(;ording to him, an impartial study of the conduct and 
sayings of dcsiis, as exhibited in the Gospels, produces the 
conviction that he vas an enthusiast and a revolutionist, no 
less than a reformer and a moral and religious teacher. 
Passages arc? juldiieed /rom the Old Testament, and from 
the A})ocryj»hal and llabbinical writings, to show’ tliat there 
is scarcely anything absolutely original in the teaching of 
Jesus ; but, in tlie ('pinion of the antlior, he manifests a free- 
dom and individmdity in the use of his materials, and a 
gcn'n’al superierity of tone and selection, wdiich, united 
with the dovoti(»n of bis life to what ho held the Inghcst 
pur[)Oso, mark him to i)c of an order of minds occurring 
but at rare intervals in the history of our race. 

“^liortly after tlic appearance of this w^ork, it was trans- 
lated into Genmin through the instrumentality of Dr 
Strauss, who, in tlie Preface ho j>refixe(l to it, says: ‘Not 
sufficiently ac(piainted with German to read continuously a 
learned work in that language, the labours of our tlicologians 
were only accessible to him^ (the author of the ‘In(jiiiry’) 
‘so far as they were written in Jiatiii, or translated into Eng- 
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lish, or treated of in English writings or periodicals : espe- 
cially he is unacquainted with what the Germans have 
effected in the criticism of the Gospels since Schleiermacher’s 
work on Luke, and even the earlier commentators ho knows 
but imperfectly. Only so much the more remarkable is it, 
however, that both in the principles and in the main results 
of his investigation, he is on the very track which has been 
entered on amongst us in recent years. . . . That at certain 
periods, certain modes of thought lie as it were in the atmo- 
sphere, . . . and come to light in the most remote places 
without perceptible media of communication, is shown, not 
only by the contents, but by the spirit, of Mr HonneH’s work. 
No further traces of tlie ridicule and scorn which characterise 
his countrymen of the Deistical school ; the subject is treated 
in the earnest and dignified tone of the truth-seeker, not with 
the rancour of a passionate polemic ; we nowliere find him 
deriving religion from priestcraft, but from the tendencies 
and wants of human nature. . . . Tliese elevated views, 
which the learned German of our day appropriates as the 
fruit of the religious and scientific advancement of his nation, 
this Englishman, to whom most of the means at our commami 
were wanting, has been able to educe entirely from himself. 

. . . An Englishman, a merchant, a man of the world, ho 
possesses, both by nature and by training, the practical in- 
sight, the sure tact, which lays hold on realities. The solu- 
tion of problems over which the German flutters with many 
circuits of learned formuhn, our English author often succeeds 
in seizing at one spring. . . . To the learned he often pre- 
sents things under a siu*prisingly new aspect; to the un- 
learned, invariably under that which is the most comprehen- 
sible and attractive.’ ” 

It was impossible for such a nature as Miss Evans’s, in 
the enthusiasm of this first great change in her religious 
convictions, to rest satisfied in compliance with the old 
forms, and she was so uneasy in an equivocal position 
that she determined to give uj) going to cliurch. This 
was an unforgivable ofFcncc in the eyes of her father, 
who was a Churchman of the old school, and nearly led 
to a family rupture. Tie went so far as to ]mt info an 
agent’s hands the lease of the house in the Eoleshill road, 
with the intention oi going to live with his married 
daughter. Upon this, Miss Evans made up her mind to 
go into lodgings at Leamington, and to try to support 
herself by teaching. The first letter to Mrs Hray refers 
to this incident : — 
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My guardian angel, Mrs Pears, has just sent for me to licar Lettortr 
your kind note, which has done my acliing limbs a little isJi 
good. I shall be most thankful for the opportunity of going 
to Leamington, and Mrs Pears is willing to go too. There 
is but one, woe, that of leaving my dear father — all else, 
doleful lodgings, scanty meals, (jazin^-dockkm^ are quite 
indifferent to me. Therefore do not fear for me when I am 
once settled in my home — ^^vhercver it may be— and freed 
from wretched suspense. 

Far from being weary of your dear little Henry, his matin Mrs rom 
visits are as cheering to me as those of any little bird 

. “ That comes in spite of sorrow, 

And at iny window Lids good-morrow.” 

We have not, i)erhaps, been so systematic as a regular tutor 
and pupil would have been, but Ave crave indulgence for 
some laxity. I Avas really touched that you should think of 
me Avhile among friends more closely linked Avith you in every 
Avay. I Avas beginning to get used to the conviction that, 
ivy-like as I am by nature, I must (as A\^e see ivy do some- 
times) shout out into an isolated tree. Never again imagine 
tliat you need ask forgiveness for speaking or Avriting to me 
on suijects to mo more interesting than anglit else; on the 
contrary, believe that T really enjoy conversation of this 
nature : Ijlank silence and cold reserve are the only bitters I 
care for in my intercourse Avith you. I can rejoice in all the 
joys of humanity, — in all that serves to elevate and purify 
feeling and action ; nor Avill T quarrel Avith the million avIio, 

.1 am persuaded, ai’o Avith me in intention, though our dialects 
diliVr- Of course .1 must desire the ultimate doAvnfall of 
ci'i’or, for jio ern)i‘ is iunocuous ; but this assuredly Avill occur 
Avithout my proselytising aid, and the host proof of a real 
love of the truth — that freshest stamp of divinity — is a calm 
coididence in its intrinsic ]>0\\cr to secure its oavu high des- 
ti’ v, — that of universal empire. Do not fear that I Avill 
become a stagnant pool by a self-.suflicient determination 
only to listen tu my oAvn echo : to read the yea, yea on my 
OAvn side, and be most comfortably deaf to the nay, nay. 

Would that all rejected jn-arfloflltj this maxim ! To /Wrr 
the examination of any proposition appears to me an intel- 
lectual and a moral palsy that aauU ever hinder the firm 
grasping of any siibstaiico Avliatever. For my part, I Avish 
to be among the ranks of tliat glorious crusade that is seek- 
ing to set Truth’s Holy Sepulchre free from a usurped domi- 
nation. We shall then see her resurrection ! MeanAvhile, 

K 
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Letter to although I canuot rank among my principles of action a fear 
of vengeance eternal, gratitude for predestined salvation, or 
, a revelation of future glories as a reward, I fully participate 

in the belief that the only heaven here, or hereafter, is to bo 
found in conformity with the will of the Supreme ; a con- 
tinual aiming at the attainment of the perfect ideal, the true 
logos that dwells in the bosom of the one Father. 1 hardly 
know whether I am ranting after the fashion of one of the 
Primitive ]\Iethodist prophetesses, with a cart for her rostrum, 
I am writing so fast. Good-bye, and blessings on you, as 
they will infallibly be on the children of ])eace and virtue. 

Again about the same date in 1842 she writes to Mrs 
Piray — 

Mrs Bray, A heart full of love and gratitude to you for all your kind- 
ness in thought and act to me undeserving. 1 daresay my 
manner belies my feelings ; but friendship must live by faith 
and not by sight, and 1 shall be a groat gainer by leaving 
you to interpret my mystic character without any other key 
than your own goodness. 

The last letter of the series to Miss Lewis also refers 
to the difliculties of the situation. 

Miss Lewis, I daresay you have added, subtracted, and divided supposi- 
litMi teb. think you have a sure })roduct — viz., a good 

quantum, or rather, a bad one, of inditrcrcmcc and forgetfid- 
ness as the representation of my conduct towards you. If 
so, revise your arithmetic, for be it known to you that, hav- 
ing had my ])ropensities, sentiments, and intellect gauged a 
second time, 1 am pronounced to i)Ossess a largo organ of 
“ adhesiveness,^^ a still larger one of “ firmness,’^ and as large 
of “ conscientiousness ” — hence if T should turn out a very 
wcathev-cock and a most pitiful trucJtlcr, you will havo data 
for the exercise of faith maugre common-sense, common jus- 
tice, and the testimony of your eyes and cars. 

How do you go on for society, for communion of spirit, 
the drop of nectar in the cup of mortals I Hut why do L say 
the drop 1 The mind that feels its value will get largo 
draughts from some source, if denied it in the most com- 
monly cliosen way. 

’Mid Uie rich store of nature’s gifts to man 
Kacli lias Iiis lrjv(;s, close wedded to his soul 
By fine association’s golden links. 

A.H the Great Spirit bi<lh creation teem 
With eonseious )>eing and inielligerice, 

So man, His miniature resemblance, gives 
To matter’s every form a speaking soul, 
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An emanation from lua apirit’a fount, 

The iraprcas true of ita peculiar seal. 

Here finds he thy best image, sympathy. 

Heantifiil ego-ism, to quote one’s own. But where is not 
this same ego ] The martyr at the stake seeks its gratifica- 
tion as much as the court sycophant, the dillerencc lying in 
the comparative dignity and beauty of the two egos. People 
absurdly talk of self-denial. Wliy, there is none in Virtue 
to a being of moral excellence : the greatest torture to such 
a soul would be to run counter to the dictates of conscience ; 
to wallow in the slough of meanness, deception, revenge, or 
sensuality. This was Paurs idea in the ist chap, of 2 d 
lilpistle to Timothy (I think that is the passage). 

1 have had a weary week. At the beginning more than 
tlie usual amount of cooled glances, and exhortations to the 
suppression of self-conceit. The former are so many hail- 
stones that make me wra[) more closely around me the mantle 
of determinate purpose: the latter are needful, and have a 
tendency to exercise forbearance, that vrcll repays the tem- 
porary smart. The licart knoweth its own, whether bitter- 
ness or joy : let us, dearest, beware lunv we, even with ejood 
intentions^ press a finger’s weight on the already braised. 

And about the same date she writes to Mrs Bray — 

1 must relieve my conscience before I go to bed by entering Mrs Bray, 
a protest against every word or accent of discontent that i of Feb. 
uttered this morning. If I have ever complained of any per- 
son or circumstance, I do penance by eating my own words. 

When my real self lias regained its ])Iacc, 1 can shake off my 
troubles “like dewdrops from the lion’s mane,'’ and then [ 
feel tlio baseness of imputing my sorrows to others rather 
than to my own jiitiful weakness. But T do not write for 
your forgiveness ; that I know I have. T only want to satisfy 
111 } iiulignatifui against myself. 

'fhe coiiclusiou of the matter was, that Air Evans with- 
-b’ew his house from the agent’s hands, and his daughter 
wont to stay at (IrifF, with Air and Airs Isaac Evans, 
whence she writes the following letter to Airs Pears : — 

I have just been climbing up some favourite old hills, or Pears, 
rather hillocks, and if I could see you I sliould find myself 
in high preparation for one of my thorough cliats. Oli if I 
could transport myself to your dining-room, where I guess 
you and Air Pears are sitting in anticipation of tea, carrying 
on no “ holy war,” but at jieacc with the world ami its opin- 
ions, or, if ever you do battle, in the happy ranks of the 
majority, I could kiss you into sublime liberality 1 How are 
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you and your dear husband and children ? It seems a week 
of years instead of days since you said to me your kind good- 
bye, and as I have tried your magnanimity quite long enough 
to bo assured that you will not let me hear of you without a 
beseeching letter from me, I snatcli half an hour from a too 
short day for the generous purpose of doubly qualifying my- 
self, first by pouring out the contents of my gossip-wallet, 
and then quietly awaiting the news I want to hear of you. 
I have here in every way abundant and unlooked-for bless- 
ings —delicacy and consideration from all whom T have seen; 
and I really begin to recant my old belief about the indiffer- 
ence of all the world towards me, for my acquaintances of 
this neighbourhood seem to seek an opportunity of smiling 
on me in spite of my heresy. All these things, however, are 
but the fringe and ribbons of happiness. They are fu/herent 
not Inherent, and without any affectation I feel myself to be 
acquiring what I must hold to be a ])recious possession, an 
independence of what is baptised by the world external good. 
There are externals (at least, they are such in common 
thought) that I could ill part with — the deep, blue, glorious 
heavens, bending as they do over all, presenting the same 
arch, emblem of a truer omnipresence, wherever wo may be 
chased, and all the sweet peace-breathing sights and sounds 
of this lovely earth. These, and the thoughts of the good 
and great, are an inexhaustible world of delight; and the 
felt desire to be one in will and design with the^great mind 
that has laid open to us these treasures is the sun that warms 
and fructifies it. I am more and more impressed with the 
duty of flndlwj happiness. On a retrospection of the past 
month, 1 regret nothing so much as n;)y own impetuosity botb 
of f(‘cling and judging. I am not inclined to be sanguine 
as to my dear father’.s future determination, and I sometimes 
have an intensely vivid consciousness, which I only allow te 
be a fleeting one, of all that is painful and that lias been so. I 
can only learn that my father has commenced his alterations 
at Packington, but he only aiipcars to be temporarily acquies- 
cing in my brother’s advice “ not to be in a hurry.” I do not 
intend to remain here longer than three weeks, or, at tlie 
very farthest, a month ; and if 1 am not then recalled, I shall 
write for definite directions. I must liave a home^ not a 
visiting place. I wish you would learn something from my 
father, and send me word how he seems disposed. I liopo 
you get long walks on these beautiful days. You would love 
to hear the choristers we have hero ; they are hymning away 
incessantly. Can you not drive over and see me ? Do como 
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by hook or by crook. Wliy, Mr Pears could almost walk Letter to 
hither. 1 am becoming very hurried, for most welcome tea Mardu**'™’ 
is in the vicinity, and T must be busy after I have imbibed 
its inspiration. You will write to me to-morrow, will you not 1 
and pray insist on Mr Pears writing an appendix, [ had a 
note from Mrs Bray this morning, and I liked it better than 
my breakfast. So do give me a little treat on Saturday. Bless- 
ings on you and yours, as all forlorn beggars have said from 
time immemorial to their benefactors ; but real feeling, you 
know, will sometimes slip into a hackneyed guise. 

Miss Evans remained for about three weeks at Griff, 
at the end of which time, through the intervention of her 
brother, the Brays, and Miss Rebecca Eraiiklin, the 
father was very glad to receive her again, and she re- 
sumed going to church as before. 

It will be seen from a subsetpicnt noteworthy letter to 
Miss Sarah ircnnell, dated 19th October 1843, that Miss 
Evans’s view of the best course to be pursued under sim- 
ilar circumstances had already undergone considerable 
modifications, and in the last year of her life she told me 
that, although she did not think she had been to blame, 
few things had occasioned her more regret than this 
temporary collision with her father, which might, she 
thought, have been avoided by a little management. 

Tu July of this year (1842) Miss 8arah Ilenncll — the 
gifted sister of Mrs Ihay — came to Pioscliill, on one of 
her occasional a isiis to Coventry, and completed the trio 
destined to exert the most important inlluciice over the 
life of G(;orgc j^iliot. ’riie individual (diaracters of these 
tli]\ 0 friends, and the relations each bore to their corre- 
spondent, will unfoltl themselves in the letters. It is oidy 
necessary hero to say that the two ladies — C^ara and Sara, 
as they arc alwjiys aildrcssed — now became like sisters 
to Miss Evans, and Mr Bray lier most intimate male 
friend, and the letters to them form an almost un- 
broken chain during all the remaiuder of George Eliot’s 
life. 

T'o us Miss 8ara Ilenncll is the most important corre- 
spondent, for it is to her that Miss Evans mainly turns 
now for intellectual sympathy ; to Mrs Bray wlieii slie is 
in pain or trouble, and wants affectionate com pan ionshij) : 
with Mr Bray she cpiarrels, aiul the humorous side of 
her Tiaturc is brought out. livery good story goes to 
him, witli a certainty that it will be appreciated. With 
all throe it is a beautiful and consistent friendship, run- 
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ning like a thread through the woof of the coming thirty- 
eight years. For the next twelve years, as will be seen, 
it is quite the most important thread ; and although later 
it naturally became very much less important, it was 
never dropped except for a moment in 1854, owi?ig to a 
brief misunderstanding of letters, which will appear in its 
due place. 

The following letters to Miss Sara ITenncll show what 
was passing from September 1842 to April 1843 • — 

ITow I have delighted in the thought that there are beings 
who are better than their promises beyond the regions of 
waking and slee})ing dreams. 

I have not yet accounted for my tardiness in writing, 
whicli, I assure yon, is no representation of my usual habit, 
and has been occasioned only by a week’s indisposition, the 
foster-parent to the ill-favoured offspring of my character and 
circumstances, gloom and stolidity, ami I could not write to 
you with such companions to my thought. I am anxious 
that you should not imagine me unhappy even in my most 
mclanclioly moods, for I hold all indulgence of sadness that 
has the slightest tincture of discontent to be a grave delin- 
(juency. 1 think there can be few who more truly feel than 
1 that this is a wiudd of bliss and beauty — that is, that Idiss 
and beauty are the end, the temlcncy of creation ; and evils 
are the sha<lows that are the only conditions of light in the 
picture, and 1 live in much, much enjoyment. 

I am beginning to enjoy the ‘ Eneid,’ though, I suppose, 
much in the same way as the uninitiated enjoy wine com- 
pared with the connoisseurs. 

I have been in high displeasure myself, have thought 
my soul only fit for limbo to keep company w ith other abor- 
tions, and my life the shallowest, miuhlicst, most unblessing 
stream. Having got my head above this slough of despond, 
1 feel quite inclined to tell you how much pleasure your 
letter gave me. Vou observe in your note that some persons 
.say the unsatisfied longing w'e feel in ourselves for something 
])etter than file greatest perfection to be found on earth is a 
proof tliat the true object of our desires lies ])cyond it. As- 
suredly this earth is not the home of the spirit- -it will iv»t 
only in the bosom of the Jnfinitc. Jhit tlio non-satisfactinn 
of the affections and intellect being inseparable from the un- 
speakable advantage of such a mind as that of man in con- 
nection with his corporal condition and femne destiny, forms 
not at present an argument with me for the realisation of 
particular desires. 
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The next letter refers to Miss Mary IlenncU’s^ last 
illness. 

I cannot help wishing to tell you, now that you are in Tjettera to 
trouble and anxiety, how dear you are to me, and how the 
recollection of you is ever freshening in my mind. You have 7tii Jan/ 
need of all your cheeriness and energy ; and if they do not 
fail, I think it almost enviable, as far as one’s self is con- 
cerned (not, of course, when the sufferer is remembered), to 
have the care of a sick-room, with its twilight and tii)too 
stillness and helpful activity. 1 have always had a peculiarly 
peaceful feeling in such a scene. 

Again, after the death of Aliss Mary Ilenncll, there is 
a letter to her sister Sara. 

We always find that our stock of appreciated good can never April, 
be really diminished. When the chief desire of the eyes is 
taken, we can afford a gaze to hitherto unnoticed possessions ; 
and even when the topmost boughs arc lopi)cd, a thousand 
shoots s})ring from below with the energy of new life. So it 
will be with you ; but you cannot yet look beyond the pres- 
ent, nor is it desirable that you should. Jt would not be 
well for us to overleaf) one grade of joy or suffering ; our life 
would lose its completeness and beauty. 

Kosehill not only afforded a pleasant variety in the 
(/ovt II try life, as most visitors to the town of any note 
found their way there, but the Brays wore also frequently 
in the habit of making little holiday excursions, in many 
of which Mis.< Hvans now joined. Thus we find 
them ill ]\ray 1 S 43 Stratford and ^lalvern, 

together witli ^Jr Charles Ilenncll and !Miss Sara 
Hennell, for a week ; and again in July of that year the 
same [larty, accompanied by ^liss Brabant, daughter of 
])r Bra'oant of Devizes, went on a fortnight’s tour, visit- 
ing Tenby amrnigst other plai'cs. This trip is chiefly 
memorable from the fact that it was indirectly responsible 
for i\Iiss Kvaiis undertaking the translation of Strauss’s 
‘ Lei)on desu.’ l^ir Miss Brabant (to whom the trans- 
lation had been contided by Mr Josc[>li Parkes of Bir- 
mingham and a group of friends) became engaged 
to bo married to ^Ir Charles Hennell ; and shortly 
after her marriage she handed the work over to Miss 
Evans. 

In the next two letters to IVliss Sara Hennell tlicrc arc 

^ Mary Hennell was the author of ‘ An OutUno of the Various 
oociiil Systems founded on the Principle of Co-oiieration,’ published in 
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allusions to the aproaching marriage, wliich took place in 
London on ist November 1843 — the Brays and Miss 
Evans being present. 

Many thanks for procuring me the hymns and anthems. I 
was right glad to play “ Ancient of Ages” again, and I shall 
like still better to sing it with you when we meet. That 
that is to be so soon, and under circumstances so joyful, are 
among the mirabilia of this changing world. To see and 
re-see such a cluster of not indifferent persons as the pro- 
gramme for the wedding gives, will be almost too large a 
bonne, bonche. 

I saw Bobert Owen yesterday, Mr and Mrs Bray having 
kindly asked me to dine with him, and I tliink if his system 
prosper it will be in spite of its founder, and not because of 
his advocacy. 

The next letter to Mrs Bray gives a pleasant glimi)se 
of their studies together, and of the little musical society 
that was in the habit of meeting at Bosehill to play 
concerted ])ieccs. 

I only wish you would change houses with the mayor, that T 
might get to you when I would. I send you tlio first part of 
‘ Wallenstein,’ with the proposition that we should study 
that in conjunction with the ‘Thirty Years’ War,’ as L 
happen to have a loose copy. We had better omit the 
“Lager,” and begin “Die ITccolomini.” You shall have 
‘Joan of Arc,’ my grand favourite, as a bomie boncfie when 
you have got through ‘ Wallenstein,’ whicli will amply repay 
you for any trouble in tran.slating it, and is not more diflicult 
than your reading ought to be now. I have skimmed 
Manzoni, who lias sulTored sadly in bejng iiourcd out of silver 
into pewter. The chayiter on Philosojihy and Theology is 
worth reading. Miss Brabant sent mo my Hyjicrion with a 
note the other day. 8he had put no direction besides 
Coventry, and the parcel had conscqucjitly been sent tn 
some other Miss Evan.s, and my choice little sentimental 
treasures, alas ! cx[>oscd to vulgar gaze. Thank you for tliu 
manual, which I have had so long, i trust I did not bestow 
those scratches on the cover. I have been trying to find a 
French book that you were not likely to have read, but 1 
do not think I have one, unless it be ‘Cil Bias,’ which you 
are perhaps too virtuous to have read, though how any one 
can opine it to liave a vicious tendency 1 am at a loss to 
conjecture. They might as well say that to condemn a 
liorson to eat a whole plum-pudding would deprive him of 
all future relish for plain food. I have liad a visitor ever 
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since Saturday, and she will stay till Saturday again. 1 
cannot desire that you should ?mask Violin and Flute, unless 
a postponement would be in every way as agreeable to you 
and them. If you have them, you will give them much 
more pleasure as Piano than I, so do not think of me in the 
matter for a moment. Good-bye; and remember to treat 
your cold as if it were an orjdian’s cold, or a widow’s cold, 
or any one’s cold but your owm. 

The following is the letter before referred to as contain- 
ing an im[)ortant and noteworthy declaration of opinion 
on the very interesting question of conformity : — 

The first thing I have to say to you is to entreat that you 
and IVIrs llcnncll will not })erplex yourselves for a moment 
about my accommodation during the night. I am so well 
now that a hearthrug would be as luxurious a couch as I 
should need, and I defy anything short of a kettledrum or 
my conscience to keep me awake after a long day. 

The subject of your conversation with Miss D. is a very 
important one, and worth an essay. I will not now inflict 
one of mine on you, but I wdll tell you, as briefly as possible, 
my present opinion, which you know is contrary to tlie one 
1 held in the first instance, f am inclined to think that such 
a change of sentiment is likely to happen to most persons 
whose viovs on religious matters undergo a change early in 
life. The first impulse of a young and ingenuous mind is to 
withhold the slightest sanction from all that contains even a 
mixture of supposed error. When the soul is just liberated 
from the wretched giant’s bed of dogmas on w'hich it has 
been nicked and stretched ever since it began to tldnk, there 
is a feeling of exultation and strong hope. We think we 
sliall run well when we have the full use of our limbs and the 
1 racing air of iude]u;iideucc, and w'e believe that wo shall 
soon obtain something po^dtivo which will not only more 
Ih '1 compensate us for w'hat w^c have renounced, but will be 
so wxll worth ofiering to others, that we may venture to 
proselytise as fast as onr zeal for truth may prom])t us. 
Put a year or tw'o of reflection, and the experience of our 
own miserable weakness, wliich will ill afford to part even 
w ith the crutch of superstition, must, T think, effect a change. 
Speculative truth begins to api)ear but a shadow of indi- 
vidual minds. Agreement between intellects seems unattain- 
able, and we turn to the truth of feelimj as the only 
universal bond of union. We find that the intcllcctiial 
errors which we once faiicioil were a mere incrustation have 
grown into the living body, and that wo cannot in the 
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majority of cases wrench them away without destroying 
vitality. We begin to find that with individuals, as with 
nations, the only safe revolution is one arising out of the 
wants which their own progress has generated. It is the 
quackery of infidelity to supi>oso that it has a nostrum for 
all mankind, and to say to all and singular, “ Swallow my 
opinions and you shall be whole.” If, then, uc are debarred 
by such considerations from trying to reorganise opinions, 
are we to remain aloof from our fellow-creatures on occasions 
when we may fully sympathise Avith the feelings exercised, 
although our own have been melted into another moukU 
Ought we not on every opportunity to seek to have our 
feelings in harmony, though not in union, Avitli those who 
are often richer in the fruits of faith, thougli not in reason, 
than ourselves 1 The results of nonconformity in a family 
arc just an epitome of what lia])j)ens on a larger scale in 
the world. An infiuential member eliooscs to omit an 
observance which, in the minds of all the rest, is associated 
with what is highest and most venerable. He cannot make 
his reasons intelligible, and so his conduct is regarded as 
a relaxation of the hold that moral ties had on him 
previously. The rest are infected with the disease they 
imagine in him. All the screws by Avhich order was main- 
tained are loosened, and in more tlian one case a person’s 
happiness may bo ruined by the confusion of ideas which 
took the form of principles. Hut, it may bo said, how then 
are we to do anything towards the advammnent of mankind'/ 
Are Avc to go on cherishing superstitions out of a fear that 
seems incoiisistcnt Avith any faith in a Supreme Being? 1 
think the b(;st and the only Avay of. fulfilling our mission 
is to sow good seed in good (».c., prepared) ground, and not 
to root U[) tares Avhorc AA^e must inevitably gather all the 
Avheat Avith them. We cannot fight and struggle enougli for 
freedom of irujuiry, and we need not be idle in imparting all 
that is pure and loA’cly to children Avhose minds are unbe- 
s])<)ken. Those Avho can write, let them do it as boldly as 
they like — and let no one hesitate at proper seasons to makt^ 
a full confession (far better than //rofession). St Panl's 
rtMSoning about the conduct of the strong towards the Aveak, 
in the 14 th and 15 th cliapters of Homans, is just iu point. 
Hut 1 have not said half what 1 meant to say. There arc 
so many asjxicts in Avhich the subject might bo presented, 
that it is useless to attcmj)t to exhaust it. I fear .1 have 
Avritten very unintelligibly, for it is rather late, and I am so 
cold that my thoughts are almost frozen. 
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After Miss Brabant’s marriage to Mr Cliarles Hennell, 

Miss Evans went to stay for a week or two with Dr 
l]rabant at Devizes, and some time about the beginning 
of January 1844 the proposition was made for the 
transfer of the translation of Strauss from Mrs Cliarles 
Hennell. At the end of April 1844 , Mrs Bray writes to 
Miss Sara Hennell that Miss Evans is “ working away 
at Strauss six pages a-day,” and the next letter from 
Miss Evans refers to the beginning of the undertaking. 

To begin with business, I send you on the other side the Lcilor to 
translations you wished (Strauss), but they are perhaps no 
improvements on what you had done. I shall be very glad Sunday/ 
to learn from you the particulars as to the mode of pulifica- 
tioii — who are the parties that will , find the funds, and 
whether the manuscripts are to be put into the hands of any 
one when complete, or whether they are to go directly from 
me to the pulJishcrs 1 T was very foolish not to imagine 
about these things in the first instance, but ways and means 
are always afterthoughts wdth me. 

You will soon be settled and enjoying the blessed spring 
and summer time. . 1 . hope you are looking forward to it 
with as much deliglit as I. One has to speml so many years 
in loo ruing how to be happy. T am just beginning to make 
some pro'’rf!ss in the science, and 1 hope to disprove Young’s 
ilieoiy that “ as soon as w'c have found the key of life, it 
()[)cs tlie gates of death.” Every year strips us of at least 
one vain expectation, and teaches us to reckon sonic solid 
good in its stead. 1 never will believe tliat our youngest 
(l.iys are oiir liappicst. ^yhat a miserable augury for tlio 
jM'ogicssof the race ayd the destination of the individual, 
if the more matured and cidightened state is the less happy 
one! ChilJliood is only the beautiful and happy time in 
(•onteini)]ati(m and retrospect: to the child it is full of deep 
.sorrows, the meaning of which is unknown. Witness colic 
ai.J whooping-cough and dread of ghosts, to say nothing of 
hell ami Satan, and an oircuded Deity in the sky, who was 
angry when 1 wanted too murh plum-cake. Then the sor- 
rows of older per.sons, which children see but cannot under- 
stand, are \vorse than all. All this to prove that we are 
happier than when we were seven years old, and that we 
shall be happier when we are forty than we are now, which 
I call a comfortable doctrine, and iino worth trying to 
believe ! [ am sitting with fallier, wiio every now and then 

jerks oif my attention to the history of Queen Elizabeth, 
wiiich he is reading. 
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On the ist July 1844 there was another little trip 
with the Brays, to the Cuinl)erland Lakes this time, 
returning by Manchester and Liverpool, and on reaching 
home about the beginning of August there is the follow- 
ing letter : — 

SusSin ^ remaining volumes of Strauss, excepting any 

Henneu,'^ part that yoli may choose to keei) for your own use 1 If 

Friday, Aug. yQ^ g^igQ gguj parts of the introduction and 

first section as you wish me to look over, I should like to 
despatch that business at intervals, when I am not inspired 
for more thorough labour. Thank you for the encourage- 
ment you send me. T only need it when my head is weak 
and I am unable to do much. Then I sicken at the idea of 
having Strauss in my head and on my hands for a lustrum, 

instead of saying good-bye to him in a year. When 1 can 

work fast I am never weary, nor do I regret cither that the 
work has been begun or that I have undertaken it. 1 am 
only inclined to vow that I will never translate again, if I 
live to correct the sheets for Strauss. My first page is 257. 
81st Oct. Bray tell Mrs C. Hcnncll that no apology was needed for 
the very good translation she has sent me. i shall be glad 
to avail myself of it to tlie last word, for I am thoroughly 
tired of my own garb for Strauss’s thoughts. I hope the 
introiluction, tfec., will be ready by the end of November, 
when 1 hope to have put the last words to the first volume. 
L am awfully afraid of my own translation, and I want you 
to come and comfort me. I am relapsing into heathen dark- 
ness about everything but Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
“Heaven has sent leanncvss into my soul” — for reviling 
them, 1 suppose. This lovely autumy ! Have you enjoyed 
its long shadows and fresh breezes 1 
Mrs Hray, I do not think it was kind to Strauss (1 knew he was 
handsome) to tell him that a yoiuig lady was translating his 
book. I am sure he must have some twinges of alarm to 
think he was dc[»cndent on that most contemptible specimc'ii 
of the human being for his English reputation. B»y tlio 
way, I never said that the Canons of the CJouncil of Nice, 
or the Confession of Augsburg, or even the Thirty-nine 
Articles, are suggestive of poetry. I imagine no dotfinns can 
be. But surely Christianity, with its Hebrew retrospect 
and millennial hopes, the heroism and divine sorrow of its 
founder, and all its glorious anny of martyrs, might supply 
and has siipi)lied a strong impulse not only to poetry but to 
all the Fine Arts. Air Bears is coming home from Malvern 
to-night, and the children are coming to tea with me, so that 
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I have to make haste witli my afternoon matters. Beautiful Lotter to 
little Susan has been blowing bubbles, and looking like an 
angel at sport. I am (piite happy, only sometimes feeling 
“ the weight of all this un intelligible world.” 

Your books are come for the scliool, and T have covered 
them — at least those that I think you will like for the chil- 
dren ; two or three are (piitc for grown-up people. What an 
exquisite little thing that is of Harriet Martineau’s— ‘ The 
( hof ton Boys ’ ! I have had some delightfnl crying over it. 

4"liere are two or three lines in it that would feed one’s soul 
for a month. Tfngh’s mother says to him, speaking of people 
who have permanent sorrow, “They soon had a new and 
delicious pleasure, which none but the bitterly disappointed 
can feel — the j)leasure of rousing their souls to bear pain, and 
of mfming with God silrntlf/^ when nobody knows what is in 
their hearts.” I received SSybil’ yesterday (jiiite safely. 

I am not utterly disgusted with D’ Israeli. The man hath 
good veins, as Bacon would say, but there is not enough 
blood in them. 

The 17th April this year was an interesting day, as 
^Miss Evans went with the Brays to Atherstone Hall and 
met Harriet Marliiieau for the fir.st time. Tt will bo seen 
tliat in later years there was considerable intimacy be- 
tween them. 

Tf ynu think any of my future manuscript too untidy for Mii^aSara 
the printer, only mark it to that clfcct, and T will rewrite it, 
for 1 do not mind Biat mechanical work ; and my conscience is-io. 
is latlior uneasy lest the illegibility of my hand should in- 
crease materially the expense of the publication. i)o not 
be alarmed because \ am not well just now; I shall be 
l)ctt(‘r very soon, and I am not really disgusted with Strauss. 

1 only fancy so s(mietiincs, as 1 do with all earthly things. 

In Juno Mrs Bray writes to Miss Hcnnell that Aliss 
Evans “looks all the better for her London trip. T 
never saw her so blooming and buoyant : ” but the two 
nexi letters show a relapse. 

(Had am i that some one can enjoy Strauss ! The million June, 
certainly will not, and J have ceased to sit down to liim wil h 
any relish. I should work much better if I had some jiroof- 
sheets coming in to assure me that my soul - stupefying 
labour is not in vain. I am more grateful to you than I 
can tell you for taking the trouble you do. If it had not 
been for your interest and encouragement, I should have 
been almost in despair by this time. 

And again a little later — 
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t begin utterly to despair that Strauss will ever be published, 
unless I can imitate the Rev. Mr Davis, and print it myself. 
At the very best, if we go on according to the rate of pro- 
cedure hitherto, the book will not be published within the 
next two years. This seems dolorous enough to me, whose 
only real satisfaction ju.st now is some hope that I am not 
sowing the wind. It is very laughable that I should be 
irritated about a thing in itself so trilling as a translation, 
but it is the very triviality of the thing that makes delays 
provoking. The difficulties that attend a really grand un- 
dertaking are to be borne, but things should run smoothly 
and fast when they are not important enough to demand the 
sacrifice of one’s whole soul. The second volume is quite 
ready. ’Ihe last few sections were written under anything 
but favourable circumstances. They are not Strauss’s best 
thoughts, nor are they put into his translator’s best lan- 
guage, but I have not courage to imitate Gibbon — put my 
work in the lire and begin again. 

In July 1845, there seems to have arisen some difficulty 
in getting in the cash subscri[)tions for the publication. 
Mr Charles Hennell and Mr Josej)!! Parkes, however, 
exerted themselves in the matter, and was col- 

lected, and the following letter shows the relief it was to 
]\riss Evans. 

Thank you for sending me the good news so soon, and for 
sym[)athising in my need of encouragement, i have all I 
want now, and shall go forward on buoyant wing. I am 
glad for the work’s .sake, glad for your sake, and glad for 
“the honourable gentleman’s” sake, that matters have 
turned out so well. Pray think no piore of my pens, ink, 
and paper. I would gladly give much more towards the 
work than these and my 1‘higlish, if 1 could do so consht- 
ently with duly. 

The book now got into the hands of the printers, as 
will be seen from the next letter : — 

I have just been looking over some of the reme, and reading 
again your sweet letter to mo from Hastings, and an inqmlM' 
of gratitude and love will not lot me rest without writing 
you a little note, though my hand has almost done its ])os- 
siblc for the day under this intense heat. You do not guess 
how much pleasure it gives me to look over your [)encillings 
— they jirove so clearly that you have really entered into 
the meaning of every sentence, and it always gives one sat- 
isfaction to sec the evidence of brain-work. T am (luitc 
indebted to you fur your care, and I feel greatly the ad van- 
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tagc of having a friend to undertake the office of critic. Letters to 
There is one word I must mention, — Azazcl is tlie word put 
in the original of the Old Testament for the scape-goat : au-?. 
now I imagine there is some dubiousness about the meaning, 
and that btrauss would not think it right to translate 
(foat^ because, from the tenor of his sentence, he ap])ears to 
include Azazel with the evil demons. T wonder if it bo 
supposed by any one that Azazel is in any way a distinct 
being from the goat. I know no Hebrew scholar, and have 
access to no Hebrew lexicon. Have you asked Mr Hennell 
about it 1 

Your letter describes what I hnva felt rather than what [ 
feel. It seems as if my affections were quietly sinking down 
to temperate, and 1 every day seem more and more to 
value thought rather than feeling. T do not think this is 
man’s best estate, but it is better than what 1 have some- 
times known. 

1 am not ashamed to confess that I should like to be idle Sept. 
with you for a little while, more than anything else I can 
think of just now. IJiit alas ! leathery brain must work at 
leathery Strauss for a short time before my butterfly days 
come. Oh how I shall s])read my wings then. Aneiit the 
On'ek, it would ])roduce very dreadful cold perspirations in- 
deed ill JO' , if there were anything amounting to a serious 
error ; but this, I trust, there will not be. must really 

exj)ect me, if not to sleep and snore at least to 

nod ill the course of some thousand pages. I slionld like 
you to be deliberate over the Schlnss Abliandlung. It is 
the oi.'ly part on Avhich L have bestowed much pains, for 
llie (ijiliculty was not jmiuant. 

I am never jiained when I think {istrauss right — but in 
maay cases I think him wrong, as every man must be in 
walking out into detail an idea wliicli has general truth, 
but is only one eicment in a perfect thcory-“iiot a perfect 
theory in itself. 

1 am delighted VNith the proof. The type and everything 
else arc just what 1 wished. To sec the first slicet is the 
next best tiling to seeing the last, wliieh I hope we shall 
all have done this time next year. 'Pliere is a very misty 
vision of a trip to the Highlands haunting ns in fliis (juarter. 

The vision would be much jileasantcr if Sara were one (.f 
the images in it. You would surely go if we went, and tlien 
the thing would be perfect. I long to see yon, for you are 
becoming a sort of traiislignred existence, a mere ideal to 
uie, and I have nothing to tell me of your real flcvsh-aiid- 
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Letters to blood self blit sundry very useful little pencil marks, and a 
Heimcfr «crap of Mrs Bray’s notes now and tlien. So if you would 

Sept. ’ have me bear in my memory your own self, and not some 

aerial creation that I call by your name, you must make 
your appearance. 

In October “the misty vision” took palpable shape, 
and the Brays, Miss Hcnnell, and Miss Bvans had a 
delightful fortnight in Scotland — visiting Loch Lomond 
and Loch Katrine, the Trossachs, Stirling, Edinburgh, 
Melrose, and Abbotsford. ’J'hey were away from the 
14th to the 28th, and on returning to Coventry, 
Strauss was taken up again. Miss Hcnnell was read- 
ing the translation, and aiding with suggestions and 
corrections. The next letter to her seems to be dated 
in November. 

Nov. Please to tell Mr Henncll that “ habits of thought ” is not a 
translation of the word pdriicu/xrismn.^. This docs not moan 
national idiosyncrasy, but is a word which characterises that 
idiosyncrasy. If he decidedly objects to partial larUm^ ask 
him to be so good as substitute exclftslma'.'^s, though there is 
a shade of meaning in pa 7 iiadarisvins which even that docs 
not express. It was because the word could 01 dy be trans- 
lated by a circumlocution that I ventured to. anglicise it. 

I have been idle, and have not done a stroke to the 
prefaces, but they shall be sent as soon as possible. Thanks 
for the copy of the Latin preface and letter. ’Phey arc in 
preconceived harmony with my ideas of the appropriate. 

1 will leave the title-[>age to you and Mr Ilennell. 
Thanks for the nows in your last extra JUatt. T am glad to 
find that the theological organs are yeginning to deal willi 
philosophy, but 1 can hardly imagine your writer to be a 
friend with a false cognizance on his shield. These dc:ir 
orthodox jjcoplc talk so simply sometimes, that one cannot 
help fancying them satirists of their own doctrines and fears, 
though they mean manfully to fight against the enemy. I 
should like if jjossiblc to throw the emphasis on critiraHy in 
the title-page. >Strauss means it to be so : and yet I do not 
know how we can jmt anything better than what you say. 
Dec. I send you to-day the conclusion of the chaj)ter you arc 

readi?ig, and, unices you find anytliing of importance to be 
rectified, you need not return this to me, but may forward 
the whole to the printer as soon as yoii have read it. I am 
not altogether satistied with the use of the word “sacra- 
ment” as applied ^peci^lcally to the Ahendmahl. It seems 
like a vulgarism to say iht sacrament for one thing, and for 
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another it does not seem aboriginal cnougli in tlie life of Lettersto 
.Josus ; but 1 know of no other word that can be substituted, 

I have altered passover to paschal meal, but to irdaxa is used Dec. 
ill tlic New Testament of the eating of the lamb par ex- 
cdlmce. You remember in the title of the first section in 
the Schluss — which 1 had been so careless as to omit — the 
expression is “ Nothwendiger Uebergang der Kritik in das 
Dogma.” Now Dogmatism will not do, as that would 
represent DogmatUmu^, “ Dogmatik ” is the idea, 1 believe 
positive theology. Is it allowable to say do(/matixs, 
think you 1 I do not understand how the want of M8. can 
be so pressing, as I have only had one proof for the last 
forlniglit. It seems quite dis[)iriting to me now not to see 
tlic proofs regularly. I have had a miserable week of head- 
ache, but am better now, and ready for work, lo which I 
must go. 

T do pity you with the drunken Christmas w^orkmen 1 st Jan. 
keeping you in this uncomfortable interregnum. Ihit do not 
go distrauglit ; the siuing will really come and the birds — 
many having had to tly across the Atlantic, ivhich is farther 
than yon have ,to go to establi.sh yourself. I could easily 
give the meaning of the Hebrew word iiKjucstion, as 1 know 
where to borrow a lexicon. Dut ob.scrve there are two 
Hebrew words untranslated in this proof. I do not think it 
will do to give the .Hnglish in one })lace and not in another 
where there is no reason for such a distinction, — and there is 
not here, for the note in this proof sounds just as fec-fo-fiim- 
ish as the other williout any translation. 1 could not alter 
the “ iroublosome,” becau.se it is tlic nearest usable adjective 
for sdiivicrig^ whic'h stands in tlie German. I am tired of 
iuovi table import nat.'iy iiu\ cannot bear to put them when 
they do not represent the German. 

1 l\.ve been sadly occupied for the last ten days. My 2i3thJan. 
father has been ill, and has rciuured mueh attention, and 
my own head was very middling for .some days, so that I 
scud you but a poor cargo of new ]\rS. Indeed on looking 
Ihrougii the last quire of [)aper this morning for the purpose 
of putting in the Greek, it .seemed all very poor to me ; but 
the subject is by no means inspiring, and no muse would 
condeseeiul to visit such an uncertain votary as I have been 
foi’ the last week or so. How is it that I have only had t)ue 
proof this week ] You know ivc are live hundred pages in 
advance of the printer, so you need not be dreadfully 
alarmed. I have been so pleased to hear some of your 
letters read to me, but alas ! I can rcllect no })leasiirc at this 

F 
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moment, for- 1 have a woful pain and am in a desperate 
hurry. 

On 14th February 1846, Mrs Bray writes to Miss Sara 
Hennell that Miss Evans “says she is Strauss-sick — it 
makes her ill dissecting the beautiful story of the 
crucifixion, and only the sight of the (/hrist image ^ 
and picture make her endure it. Moreover, as her work 
advances nearer its public appearance, she grows dread- 
fully nervous. Boor thing, 1 (lo pity her sometimes, with 
her pale sickly face and dreadful headaches, and anxiety 
too about her father. This illness of his has tried her so 
much, for all the time she had for rest and fresh air she 
had to read to him. Nevertheless she looks very happy 
and satisfied sometimes in her work.’’ 

And about the end of February there is the following 
letter from Miss Evans : — 

Letters to Iloaltli and greeting, my Achates, in this veritable spring 
HejSr i^tonth. I shall send you a parcel on ]\[onday with 64 new 
Feb. ' pages of German for your intellectual man. The next 
parcel, which will be the last, I shall send on the ^londay 
following, and when you have read to the end, you may, if 
you think it desirable, send the wliole to me. Your dull 
ass does not mend his pace for beating ; but he doea nnmd if 
when he iinds out that ho is near his jonrney’s end, and 
makes you wonder how lie could pretend to find all the pre- 
vious drawing so hard for him. I jilcad guilty to having set 
off in a re^Jar scamper ; but be haiient and do not scold me 
if you fiudnll sorts of carelessnesses in these last 100 ])agOH. 
LaterinFcb. I have been guilty of the most un[»ardonabfe piece of care- 
lessness, for wlii(!h 1 am stretclied 0^ a rack of anxiety and 
mortification. In the proof that came on Thursday, i nn- 
wittingly drew out a quarter sl^6et with the blotting-paper, 
and did not discover the mistake until Saturday morning, 
when about to correct the /ast jiroof. tSurcly tlio planter 
would discMjver the absence of the four }>ages and wait for 
them — otherwise [ would rather have lost one of my fing»Ms 
or all the hair from my head than have committed such a 
/(Hij; p(Oi. For there \vere three very awkwanl blunders to bo 
corrected. All this vexation makes a cold and licadaclu! 
doubly intolerable, and I am in a most jmrgatorial slate on 
this “good Sunday.” J .-diall send the proofs with the im- 

^ Tlii.'i was .a rast, 20 inches high, of ThorwaM sen's grand figure cf llio 
risen Clirist, which was Tdaf<d in view in her sturly at Fole.sliill, wln'ie 
she dill all her work nt diat time -a little room onTlie fijpst jloor, 
charming view ove- fhc country. 
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fortunate quarter sheet and an explanation to-night to Mr Letters to 
Chapman, aiid prithee do thou enquire and see that the right 
thing is done. The tears are streaming from my smarting inter in Feb. 
eyes — so farewell. 

I wish wo could get the book out in ^fay — why not 1 T ^larch. 
suppose the binding could not bo all got through — the print- 
ing and writing I should think might be managed in time. 

Shouldn’t I like to fleet the time away with thee as they did 
in the Golden Age — after all our toils to lie reclined on the 
hills (spiritually), like gods together, careless of mankind. 

Sooth to speak idleness, and idleness with thee, is just the 
most tempting mirage you could raise before my mind’s eye 
— I say mirage, because I am determined from henceforth to 
believe in no substantiality for future time, Imt to live in 
and love the i)re.sent — of whicli 1 have done too little. 8till 
the thought of being with you in your own home will attract 
me to that future ; for without all controversy 1 love thee and 
miss thee. 

iAly soul kisses thee, dear Sara, in gratitude for those dewy 
thoughts of thine in this morning’s note. ]\Iy poor adust 
soul wants such refreslimcnt. Continue to do me good — 
hoping for nothing again. T have had my sister with mo 
all (lay— an intcrru})tion, alas! \ cannot write more, but f 
should not be ha[)py to let tlie day pass without saying one 
word to thee. 

’Hie last 100 ])agt;s have certainly been totally uninterest- 
ing to me, considered as matter for translation, ^trauss has 
inevitably anticipated in the earlier part of his work all the 
priiKMplcs and many of the details of his cidticism, and he 
seems fagged himself. . J/o/.s* coimKjc! the neck of tlie difli- 
culty is broken, and there is really very little to be done 
nov' If one’s head would but keep in anytliing like tliink- 
iiig and writing order ! i\linc has robbed mo of half the last 
fortnight ; l)ut I am a little better now, and am saying to 
myself FrUch zu ! Tlie Cruclllxion and the rxcsurroction 
are at all events better than the bursting asunder of dudas. 

1 am afraid 1 have not made this dull part of Strauss oven 
as tolerable as it might be, for both body and mind have re- 
coiled from it. Thank you, dearest, for all your love and 
l>atieuce for mo and with me. I have nothiug on earth to 
conqilain of but subjective maladies. Father is ]»vetty well, 
and I liavc not a single excuse for discontent through the 
livelong dav. 

As i believe that even your kindness cannot overcome 
your sincerity, I will cast asid(’. my fear that your wish to 
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Letters to 
Miss Sara 
lleiinell, 
March. 


Beffinnlng 
of April. 


see me in yenr own home is rather a plan for my enjoyment 
than for yours. I believe it would be an unmixed pleasure 
to me to be your visitor, and one that I would choose among 
a whole bouquet of agreeable juissibilitics ; so I will indulge 
myself, and accept the good that the heavens and you oiler 
me. I am miserably in want of you to stir up my soul and 
make it shake its wings, and begin some kind of lligbt after 
something good and noble, for 1 am in a grovelling, slothful 
condition, and you are the only friend 1 possess who has an 
animating influence over me. I have written to Mr ITennell 
anent the title-page, and have voted for critically examined^ 
from an entire conviction of its prefcrableness. 

See wliat it is to have a ]>erson cm rapport with you, that 
knows all your thoughts without the trouble of communica- 
tion ! I am especially grateful to you for restoring the 
‘‘therefore” to its right place. I was about to write to you 
to get you to remonstrate about this and the “dispassionate 
calmness,” which 1 did not at all like ; ])iit T tliouglit you 
had corrected the ])refaces, as the marks against the Latin 
looked like yours, so f determined to indulge my bdmz-fairc 
inclinations, for I hate sti(‘kling and debating unless it be 
for something really im])ortant. I do really like reading our 
Strauss — he is so Idar and idcenroll ; but 1 do not know one 
person who is likely to read the book through — do you t 
Next week we will be merry and sad, wise and nonsensical, 
devout and wicked together. 

On 19th A])ril 1846 Mrs Bray writes to Miss Ilennell 
that Miss Bvans is “as happy as you may imiigine at 
her work being done. She means to come and read 
Shakspeare through to us as her lirst enjoyment.” And 
again, on 27(11 Ajnil, that she “is delighted beyond 
measure with Straus.s s elegant Preface. It is just what 
she likes. And what a nice letter too ! The Latin is 
quite bcjamd me, but the letter shows how neatly ho can 
express himself.” 


CHAPTKE HI. 

The completion of the translation of Strauss is an- 
other milestone pa.s.sed in the life journey of George 
Eliot, and tl;c cumiiaratively buoyant tone of the lettord 
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immediately following makes us feel that the galled neck 
is out of the yoke for a time. In j\lay, Mrs Jhay had left 
home on a visit, and the next letter is addressed to her. 

Do not stay longer than is necessary to do you good, lest I i^rttors to 
should lose the pleasure of loving you, for my atlections are Jyf 
always the warmest when my friends are within an attainable 
distance. I think I can manage to keep respectably warm 
towards you for three weeks without seeing you, but 1 can- 
not promise more. Tell Mr Bray I am getting too amiable 
for this world, and jMr Donovan’s wizard hand would detect 
a slight corrugation of the skin on my organs 5 and 6 ^ 1 they 
arc so totally without exercise. 1 had a lecture from ^Ir 
Tears on Friday, as well as a sermon this morning, so you 
need be in no alarm for my moral health. Do you never 
think of those Caribs who, by dint of llattening their fore- 
heads, can manage to see perpendicularly above them without 
so much as lifting their heads ‘I There are some good people 
wlu) remind me of them, They see everything so clearly and 
with so little trouble, but at the price of sad self-mutilation. 

On the 26th May, Miss Iwans wont to pay a visit to Mrs 
and i\riss ireiincll at Hackney, and she writes from there 
to Mrs Fray, who was exi)ected to join them in London. 

I cannot deny that I am very happy without you, but pcrha]>s 20tii May. 
I shall be happier wiih you, so (lo not fail to try the experi- 
ment. We have been to town only once, and are saving ail 
our strength to ‘‘rake” with you ; but we are as ignorant as 
rriinitivc jMcthodists about any of the amusements that are 
going. Please to come in a very mischievous, uiic»)Uscientious, 
theatre-loving humour. Kvt'rybody I sec is very kind b) me, 
and therefore I think ^hem all very charming ; and having 
everything T want, 1 feel very humble and self-denying. It 
is ./.ly rather too great a bore lo have to write to my friends 
wlicn I am half asleep, and 1 liave not yet reached tliafc pitch 
of amiahiJity that makes .sncli magnanimity easy. Don’t 
bring us any bad news or any pain.s, but only nods and 
becks and WToathed sijiiles. 

They staid in London till the 5tli June, and on the 
15th of that month the translation of (Strauss was 
published. On the 2d July l\lrs Bray writes to Miss 
Hcnnell tliat Miss Levans “is going to Dover with her 
father for a fortnight.” In passing through Dover on 
our way to the (Continent in iS«So after our marriage, we 
visited the house they staid at in 18 16, and iny wife 
then told me that she had sn tiered a great deal there, as 
1 Organs of Comkativciioss. 
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letters to 
Miss Snri 
Iloimell, 
Aug. 


Oct. 


her father’s health began to show signs of breaking u[>. 
Oil returning to Coventry there is the following letter 
referring to Wieksteed’s review of the translation of 
Strauss, whicli was advertised for tlie forthcoming num- 
ber of the ‘ Prosjiective Keview.’ 

Do you think it worth my while to buy the ‘ Prospective ’ for 
the sake of Wickstecd’s review—is there anything new in it 1 
Do you know if Mv Chapman has any unusual facilities for 
obtaining cheap classics] »Such things arc to be got liand- 
sonio and second-hand in London — if one knew but the way. 
I want to coiniilete Xenophon’s works, i have the ‘Anabasis,’ 
and I might perhaps get a nice edition of the ‘Memorabilia’ 
and ‘ Cyrojiiedia ’ in a cheaper way than by ordering them 
directly from onr own bookseller. 1 have l)cen reading the 
‘ Fawn of Sertorius.’ ^ 1 think you would like it, though the 
many would not. It is pure, cliaste, and classic, beyond any 
attempt at liction T ever read. If it l)o JIulwer's, he has 
been undergoing a gradual transfiguration, and is now ready 
to 1)0 exalted into the .assembly of the saints. The Professor’s 
letter, transmitted through you, gave me inlinite consolation, 
more especially the apt and pregnant (piotation from Perosus. 
Precious those little hidden lakelets of knowledge in the 
high mountains, far removed from the vulgar eye, only 
visited by tlie soaring birds of love. 

On 25th 8eptember 1846, ]\rrs Pray writes to' Miss 
Hennell that Miss FiVans “looks very luilliant just now. 
We fancy she must be writing licr novel ; ” and then come 
the following letters, written in October and November: — 
All the worhl is bathed in glory and beauty to me now, ami 
thou sharcst in the radiance, ’relliijui wliether I live for 
you as you do for me, and trdl me how gods and men arc 
treating you. You must send me a sera]) every month 
— only a scrap with a dozen words in it, just to prevent 
me from starving on faith alone — of wliich you know 1 
have the minimum of endowment. I am sinning against 
my Daddy l)y yielding to the strong impulse 1 felt to WTitc 
to you, for lie looks at me as if he wanted me to read to 
him. 

I do not know whether I can get up any steam again on 
the subject of (,)uinct, but 1 will try™wiien Cara conics 
back, however, for she has run away with “Christianity” 
into Devonshire, and T must have the book as a springing- 
board. When does the ‘ Prospective ’ come out ? 

^ Afterwards acknowlodged ])y the author, Robert Laudor (brr)ther of 
Walter Havage Laii<.»;r), who al.so wrote the ‘Foiiiitaiii of Aretliiisa,’ 
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The review of Strauss contains some very just remarks — Letters to 
though, on the whole, 1 think it shallow, and in many cases 
unfair. The praise it gives to the translation is just what I ist Nov.’ 
should have wished — indeed I cannot imagine anything more 
gratifying in the way of laudation. Is it not droll that 
\Vickstced should have chosen one of my interpolations, or 
rather paraphrases, to dilate on. 'Ihc ex[)ression “ granite, 
applied to the sayings of Jesus, is nowhere used by Strauss, 
but is an impudent addition of mine to eke out his metaphor. 

Did you notice the review of Foster’s Life? ^ I am reading 
tJio life, and thinking all the time how you Avould like it. It 
is deeply interesting to study the life of a genius under 
circuinstanees amid which genius is so seldom to be found. 

Some of the thoughts in his journal are perfect gems. 

The words of the lleview'er of the Strauss translation 
in the ‘ Pros[)Cctive ’ arc worth preserving : ‘‘ A faithful, 
elegant, and scholarlike translation. Whoever reads 
these volumes without any reference to the (Jerman must 
be i)lcased with the easy, ])ers})iciious, idiomatic, and 
hai’inonious force of the English style. Ikit he will be 
still more satislied when, on turning to the original, he 
fiu<1s that the rendering is word for word, thought for 
thought, and sentence for sentence. In prej-taring so 
beautiful a rendering as the present, the dilliculties can 
have been neither few nor small in the way of preserving, 
in various [)arts of the work, the exactness of the trans- 
la I ion, combined willi tliat uniform harmony and clearness 
of style wliieh im]>avts to the volumes before us the 
air and .,pirit of an original. Though the translator 
never obtrudes hii)|s(’If upon the reader with any notes 
or comments of his own, yet lie is evidently a man who 
iias a familiar knowledge of the whole subject ; and if the 
w'ork be the joint production of several liamis, moving in 
concert, the passages of a s[)eeially scholastic character, 
at least, have received their version from a discerning 
and well-informed theologian. Indeed Strauss may w^ell 
Miijj lie does ill the notic’O which lie w'ritos for the 
Fnglisli edition, that, as far ns lie has examined it, the 
translation is ‘ ct aceurata ct perspicna.’ ” 

]\1any things, both outward and iinvard, have concurred to End of Nov. 
niiike this November far happier than tlio last. One’s 
tliouglits 

“ Arc widened w'ith the process of the suns ; ” 

1 .lolin Foster, Baptist niiuistvr, boru 1770, died 164b. 
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and if one is rather doubtful whether one is really wiser or 
better, it is some comfort to know that the desire to be so is 
more pure and dominant. 1 have been thinking of that 
most beautiful passage in Luke’s Gospel — tlie appearance of 
Jesus to the disciples at Emmaus. How universal in its 
significance ! The soul that has hopelessly followed its Jesus 
— its impersonation of the highest and best — all in despon- 
dency; its thoughts all refuted, its dreams all dissipated! 
Then comes another Jesus — another, but the same — the same 
highest and best, only chastened — crucified instead of trium- 
phant — and the soul learns that this is the true way to 
conquest and glory. And then there is the burning of the 
heart, whicli assures that “ this was the Lord ! ” — that this is 
the inspiration from above — the true comforter that leads 
unto truth. But 1 am not become a Methodist, dear Sara ; 
on the contrary, if I am pious one day, you may be sure J 
was very wicked the day before, and shall be so agjiin the 
next. 

I have been at Griff for the last week, or I should have 
written before. 1 thank you most heartily for sending me 
‘lieliados’ — first, because i admire it greatly in itself, and 
secondly, because it is a pretty proof that i am not dissociated 
from your most hxllowed thoughts. As yet I have read it 
only once, but [ jn’omise myself to read it again and again. 
T shall not show it to any one, for .[ hate “friomlly 
criticism,’’ as much for you as for myself ; but you have a 
better spirit than 1, and when you come f will render 
‘ileliados’ up to you, that others may have the pleasure of 
reading it. 

Lying in bed this morning grie^usly tormentei], your 
‘Heliados’ visited me and revealed itself to me more com- 
])letely than it had ever done before. How true that “ it is 
only wdien all portions of an individual nature, or all imme 
bers of society, move for wan I Jiarnioniously together, that 
religious progress is calm and beneficial!” 1 imagine the 
sorrowful amaze of a child who had been dwelling with 
delight on the idea that the stars were the pavement of 
heaven’s court, and that tliere above them sat the kind l)ut 
holy God, looking like a venerable Eatlicr who would smile 
on his good little ones — when it was cruelly told, before its 
mind had substance enough to bear such tension, that the 
sky WPS not real, that the stars were worlds, and that even 
the sun could not be God’s dwelling, because there wcau 
many, many suns. These ideas would introdace atheism inte 
the child’s mind, instead of assisting it to form a nobhr 
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conception of God (of course I am supposing the bare Letters to 
information given, and left to the child to work upon) ; 
whereas the idea it previously had of (h)d was perfectly istiiFob. 
adapted to its intellectual condition, and formed to the child 
as perfect an embodiment of the all-good, all-wise, and all- 
powerful as the most enlightened philosopher ever formed to 
liimsclf. 

On 2 ist April Miss Evans w'ent to London with the 
Brays, and among other things heard “ Elijah ” at Exeter 
Hall. On returning to Coventry she writes : — 

T did so long to sec you after hearing “Elijali,^’ just to ex- noth April, 
change an exclamation of delight. Last night I had a per- 
fect treat, too, in “ I Puritan i.’’ Castellar was admirable as 
l^llvira, and Gardoni as a seraph. N.B. — I liked the Babel 

less — another sign of age. 

It is worth while to forget a friend for a week or ten days. Miss Mary 
just for tlie sake of the agreeable kind of startle it gives one 
to be reminded that one has such a treasure in reserve — the 
same sort of pleasure, T supp«)se, that a poor body feels who 
ha])[)ens to lay his hand on an undreamt of six[)en(‘e which 
had sunk to a corner of his ijocket AVhen ]\lr 8ibrcc brought 
nie your jiarcel, I had been to London for a week ; and having 
l)t'en full of ^I(!ndclssohn oratorios and Italian operas, 1 hacl 
just this kind of delightful suqnise when I saw your note and 
the beautiful purse. Not that I mean to compare you to a 
sixpence— -you are a bright golden sovereign to me, with edges 
all un nibbed, tit to remind a poor, tarnished, bruised piece 
like nui, that there are ever fresh and more iierfcct coinages 
of human nature forthcoming. I am very proud of my purse 
-•fir>t, bewmse I liax-l Jong had to be ashamed of drawing 
my old one out of my pocket ; and secondly, because it is a 
sor' of symbol uf your love for me — and who is not proud to 
be loved For there is a beautiful kind of pride at which 
no one need frown — 1 may call it a sort of im])er.sonal lu'ide 
—a thrill of exultation at all that is good and lovely and 
joyous as a possession of our human nature. 

I am glad to think of all your pleasures among friends 
new and old. Airs D.’s mother is, I daresay, a valuable per- 
son ; but do not, I beseech thee, go to old people as oracles 
on matters which date any later than their thirty-fifth year. 

Gnly trust them, if they arc good, in those practical rules- 
which are the (joinmou property of long experience, if they 
arc governed by one special idea which circumstances or 
their own mental bias have caused tliem to grasp with pecu- 
^ Now Mrs John l i\Ai of Coventry. 
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LetteHo liar firmness, and to work up into original forms, make your- 

bibrce, luth uiastcr of tlieir thoughts and convictions, the residuum 

May. of all that long travail which poor mortals have to encounter 
in their threescore years and ten, but do not trust their ap- 
plication of their gathered wisdom ; for Iiowever just old 
people may be in their 'jwlnciples of judgment, they arc often 
wrong in their application of them from an imperfect or un- 
just conception of the matter to be judged. Love and cher- 
ish and venerate the old ; but never imagine that a worn-out, 
dried-up organisation can be so ricli in inspiration as one 
which is full fraught with life and energy. 1 am not talking 
like one who is sii[)erlativcly jealous for the rights of the old ; 
yet such 1 am, 1 assure thee. 1 heard Mendelssohn’s new 
oratorio “ Klijali” when I was in London. It has been per- 
formed four times in hbveter Hall to as large an audience as 
the building would hold— Mendelssohn himself the conduc- 
tor. Jt is a glorious production, and altogether I look upon 
it as a kind of sacramental purification of Exeter Hall, and a 
proclamation of indulgence for all that is to be per[)etratcd 
there during this month of May. This is a piece of impiety 
wdiicli you may expect from a lady who has ])ceii “ guanoing’’ 
her mind with Ercnch novels. This is the impertinent ex- 
pression of D’lsraeli, who, writing himself much more detest- 
able stufi’ than ever came from a Frem*h pen, can do nothing 
better to bamboozle the unfortunates wlio are seduced into 
reading his ‘Tancred’ than speak superciliously of all other 
men and things — an expedient much more successful in some 
(piartors than one would ex})cct. Ihit an fond ^ dear Mary, I 
have no impiety in my mind at this moment, and my soul 
heartily responds to your rejoicing tjiat society is attaining 
a more perfect idea and exhibition of I’anl’s exhortation — 
‘‘ Let the same mind 1)0 in you winch was also in (’hrisi 
Jesus.” 1 believe the Amen to tins will be uttered more 
and more fervently, “Among all posterities for over more.” 

MissSaivi Ask me not why I have never written all this w'cary time. 

i 5 tlljuile ^ answer, “All things arc full of labour— man can- 

not utter it ” — ct scy, Hce the ist chapter of Ecclesiastes for 
my exj)erience. 

lotii Sept. 1 have read the ‘ Imjuiry ’ again with more than interest 
— with delight and high admiration. My present impression 
fi’om it far surpasses the oi e I had retained from my two 
readings about fi\e years ago. With the excej)tion of a few 
expre.ssioris which seem too little discriminating in the Jiitro- 
duct('ry sketch, there is nothing in its whole- tone from be- 
ginning to end that jars on my moral sense ; and apart from 
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any opinion of the book as an explanation of the existence inters to 
of Christianity and the Christian documents, I am sure that 
no one, fit to read it at all, could read it without being in- lotu Sepi. 
tcllectually and morally stronger — the reasoning is so close, 
the induction so clever, the style so clear, vigorous, ami 
pointed, and the animus so candid and even generous. Mr 
Hennell ought to be one of the happiest of men that he has 
done such a life’s work. I am sure if I liad written such a 
book, 1 should be invulnerable to all the arrows of all spite- 
ful gods and goddesses. I should say, “ None of these things 
move mo, neither count 1 my life dear unto myself,” seeing 
that 1 liave delivered such a message of Cod to men. The 
book is full of wit to me. It gives me that exquisite kind 
of laughter which comes from the gratitication of the reason- 
ing faculties. For instance: “Jf some of those who were 
actually at the mountain doulded whetlier they saw Jesus or 
not, we may reasonably doubt whether he was to be seen at 
all there: especially as the words attributed to him do not 
seem at all likely to have been said, from the disciples pay- 
ing no attention to them.” “ The disciples <'onsidcrcd her 
I Mary Magdalene’s] words idle tahis, and believed them not.” 

We have thus their example for considering her testimony 
alone as insullicieiit, and for seeking further evidence. To 
say “Jewish philosopher” seems almost like saying a round 
square : yet those two words appear to me the truest doscrip- 
tioa of Jesus. 1 think the ‘Inquiry’ furnishes the utmost 
that can be done towards oblaiiiiiig a real view of the life 
and character of Jesus, by rejecting as little as piv'^sible from 
the Cosjads. I confess that I slionld call many things “shin- 
ing ctlier,” to ^\liidi M^ Hennell allows tlic solid angularity 
of facts; but J tliink lie lias tlioroughly worked out the pro- 
hle: - subtract from the New Testament the iniraeulous and 
highly improbable, and what will be the remainder ] 

At tlic end of September ^liss F.vans and her father 
went for ii little trip to the Isle of Wight, and on their 
return there is the following letter : — 

1 heartily wish you had been witli me to see all the beauties 
wliich liavo gladdened my .soul, and made me feel that this 
earth is as good a heaven as 1 ought to dream of. I have 
a !uuch greater respect for the Isle of Wight, now 1 have 
«ccu it, than^whon L knenv it only by report — a compliment 
whicli one can seldom very sincerely pay to tilings and people 
that one has heard imtled and bepraised. J do i<‘iig for you 
to see Alum Hay. Fancy a very high ])reeipice, tlie strata 
^ipheaved perpendicularly in rainbow -like streaks of the 
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brightest maize, violet, })ink, blue, red, brown, and brilliant 
white, worn by the weather into fantastic fretwork, the deep 
blue sky above and the glorious sea below, ft seems an en- 
chanted land, where the earth is of more delicate, relined 
materials than this dingy planet of ours is wrought out of. 
You might fancy the strata formed of the compressed pollen 
of flowers, or ])owder from bright insects. You can think of 
nothing but Calypsos, or Prosperos and Ariels, and suchlike 
beings. 

I find one very great spiritual good attendant on a quiet 
meditative journey among fre.sli scenes. T seem to have re- 
moved to a distance from myself when I am away from the 
petty circninstanccs that make up my ordinary environment. 
I can take myself up by the cars and insi)cct myself like any 
other queer monster on a small scale. I have had many 
thoughts, e.specially on a subject that T should like to work 
out -“ The superiority of the consolations of pliilosopliy to 
tho.se of (so-called) religion.” Do you stare ? 

Thank you for putting me on reading >Sir ( fliarles. Grand i- 
son. 1 have read live volumes, and am only vexed tliat I 
have not the two last on my ta]>Ic at this moment, tliat 1 
might have them f(U' my ronrivcK. I had no idea, tlilit Hich- 
ardsou was worth .so much. 1 have had more pleasure from 
him than from all the Swedish novels togcfllior. The moral- 
ity is ])crfcct— tliere is nothing for tlic now liglits to correct. 

ilow do you like ‘Delia,’ of which you have never s])okc]i 
one word ? 1 am provoked with you for being in the least 
pleased with ‘Tancred’; but if you liave found out any 
lofty meaning in it, or any true picturing of life, tell it me, 
and I will recant. 1 have found tw(^ new' read(us of Strauss. 
One a lady at Dcamington, who is also reading the ‘ In(|uiry,’ 
but like.s Strauss better! The other is a gentleman here in 
Coventry ; he says “ it is mo.st clever and ingeidous, ami that 
no one w'hose faith rests only on the common foundation e;ui 
witlistand it.” I think he may safely say that liis faith n'sts 
on .lU ?/>monimon foundation. The book will certainly girt 
him a lift in the right direc.tion from its critical, logical char- 
actcr—just the opjH)site of liis owm. T was interested Hit 
other day in talking to a young lady wdio lives in a ne.st nf 
clergymen, her brothers, but not of the evangelical school. 
She had been reading Hianco White’s life, and .seems to 
have liad her spirit stirred within her, as every one’.s must 
be who reads the l^ook Avith any [)Ower of appreciation. 
She is unable to account to herself for the results at 
which Blanco 'Vldte arrived with his earnestness and love 
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of truth; and she asked me if T had come to the same Letters to 
conclusions. 

I think “ Live and teach ” should be a proverb as well as 27tii Nov. 
“ Live and learn.” We must teach either for good or evil ; 
and if we use our inward light as the Quaker tells us, always 
taking care to feed and trim it well, our teaching must in 
the end bo for good. We are growing old together — are we 
not 1 I am growing happier too. I am amusing myself with 
thinking of the prophecy of Daniel as a sort of allegory. All 
those monstrous, “ rombiistical ” beasts with their horns — 
the horn with eyes and a mouth siieaking proud things, and 
the little horn that Avaxed rel)ellious and stamped on the 
stars, seem like my passions and vain fancies, Avhich are to 
he knocked down one after the other— until all is subdued 
into a universal kingdom over which the Ancient of Days 
jacsides — the spirit of love — the Catholici.sm of the Universe 

- if you can attach any meaning to such a phrase, it has a 
meaning for my sage noddle. 

I am reading Ceorge Sand’s ‘Lettres d’un Voyageur’ with Jan. isis. 
great delight, and hoping that they will some time do you as 
much good as they do me. In the meantime, I (hink the 
short Ir.t ter about ‘Delia’ will interest you. It has a very 
deep meaning to my ap])rchension. You can send back the 
jiages wlien you hav(} duly digested them. \ once said of 
you that yours was a sort of alkali nature, whicli would de- 
teci tlie slightest acid of falsehood. You ]>egan to p)ii/-zz 
directly it a])j)roached 3^)12. F Avant yam as a test. J noAV 
hi'gin t«> see the necessity of the arrangement (a bad Avord) 
that love should determine ]>eople’s fate Avhilc they are 
young. It is so impossible to admire — s'nUhouslasmer^^ of 

- an indimlnal as one gets older. 

Here folloAvs an interesting correspondence Avith Ylr 
dolm Sibree, the brother of Miss Ylary Sibreo, Avho, in 
1849, pnblishcd a translation of Hegel’s ‘Lectures on the 
rhiloso[)hy of History,’ and in 1880 a volume of rooms, 
entitled ‘ Fancy and other bhyines.’ 

Tiegiu your letter by abusing me according to example, .i. s\\»rce., 
'Hicvo is nothing like a little gunpoAvder for a damp chimney : 
and an cxplo.sion of that sort Avill set the fire of your idtas 
hiiruing to admiration. I liatc bashfulncss and modesties, as 
Sir Hugh Evans would say; and I Avarn you that I shall 
make no apologies, though fiom my habit of Avriting (mly to 
pG()])lo Avho, rather than have nothing from me, a'' ill tolerate 
nothings, [ shall be very apt to forget that you are not one 
t^f those amiably silly individuals, i must Avvito to you 
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Letter to move iiuo^ witliout taking pains or labouring to be spirituelle 

beHunhig heaven never meant me to bo so; and it is your own 

01 1848. ^ fault if you bear with my letters a moment after tliey be- 

come an infliction. I am glad you detest j\Irs Hannah More’s 
letters, f like neitlier her letters, nor her books, nor her 
character. Slic was that most disagreeable of all monsters, 
a blue stocking — a monster that can only exist in a miser- 
ably false state of society, in A^■hi{‘h a woman with but a 
smattering of learning or [Jiilo.so[)hy is classed along with 
ftinging'mice and card-playing pigs. It is some time since i 
read ‘Tailored,’ «o that 1 have no very vivid recollection of 

its details ; but I thouglit it very “ thin,” and inferior in the 
working up to ‘ Coningsby ’ and ‘ Sybil.’ Young Knglandism 
is almost as remote from my sympathies as Jacobitism, as far 
as its force is concerned, though I love and respect it as an 
ertbrt on bclialf of the peo]>le. D’Tsraeli is umiucstionalily 
an able man, and I always enjoy his tirades against liberal 
princij)!es as op])osod to jiopuiar principles — the name by 
which he distinguishes his own. As to liis theory of races, 
it has not a log to stand on, and can only be buoyed up by 
such windy eloquence as — You chubby-faced, squabby-nosed 
Europeans owe your commerce, your arts, your religion, to 
file ]Ic])roAv.s,~nay, the Hebrews lead your armies; in proof 
of which he can tell us that Mass-'na, a second-rate general 
of Na[)oleou’s, was a -few, whoso real name was Mauassch. 
Extermination up to a certain ])oint seems to be the law for 
the inferior races - -for the rest fusion both for physical and 
moral ends. It a[)poars to me that the law by which privi- 
leged clas.ses degenerate from continual intermarriage, 
act on a larger scale in deteriorating^ whole race.s. Tlie na- 
tions have been ahvays ko}»t apart until they have sutliciently 
develo[)ed tlieir idiosyncrasies, and then some great revolu- 
tionary force lias lieeii called into action, by which the genius 
of a ])'L 'ticnlar nation becomes a portion of the common mind 
of liumanity. Looking at the matter aesthetically, our idea 
of beauty is never formed on the cliaracteristics of a single 
race, f confess the tyjics of the pure races, however hand- 
some, always impre.ss me disagreealily ; there is an undetined 
feeling that 1 am looking not at but at a s[>ccimen ol 
an order under (Juvier’.s cla.ss Limana. The negroes certain- 
ly pu/zle me. A!! the other races seem plainly destined to 
extermination, nU exceiiiiiig even the Hebrev/ Caucasian, 
lint the negroe , a ' too important, physiologically and geo- 
graphically for one to think of their cxteriidnatioii ; while 
the repulsion between them and the other races seems too 
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strong for fusion to take place to any great extent. On one Letter to 
point I heartily agree ’vvitli D’Israeli a.s to the superiority 
of tlie oriental races — their clothes are beautiful and their of i848. ^ 
manmu's are agreeable. Did you not think the picture of 
the Barroni family interesting? I should like to know 
who arc the originals. The fellowshi[) of race, to which 
IJ’Tsraeli so exultingly refers the inunihccnce of Sidonia, is 
so evidently an inferior impulse, Avhich must ultimately be 
superseded, that i wonder even he, Jew as he is, dares to 
boast of it. My Gentile nature ki(‘ks most resolutely against 
any assum])lion of su[)eriority in the Jews, and is almost 
ready to echo Voltaire’s vituperation. I l)ow to the suprem- 
acy of Hebrew poetry, but much of their early mythology, 
a!id almost all their history, is utterly revolting. Their 
stock has produced a Closes and a Jesus ; but Moses was im- 
pregnated will) J^lgyptian philosophy, and Jesus is venerated 
and adored by us only for that wherein He transcended or 
resisted Judaism. The very exaltation of their idea of a 
national deity into a s])iritual monotheism seems to have 
l)ccn borrtoved from the other oriental tribes. Kverything ’ 
specifically Jewish is of a low grade. 

And do you really think that sculpture and painting are 
to die out of the world? If that be so, let another deluge 
come as quickly as jiossible, that a new race of Glums and 
Gowries may take possession of this melancholy earth. 1 
agree with yon as to the inherent superiority of innsic-— as 
that questionable woman, the Gouiitess Halin-Halin, says 
painting and sculpture arc but an idealising of our actual 
cxisti-nce. Music arches over this existence with another 
and p diviner. Amen, too, to that Idrcnroll observation of 
Hegers^-“ We hardly know what it is to feel for human 
inisciy until we have heard a shriek : and a more perfect 
lie.ll miglit be made out of sound than out of any prc'iwatiou 
of lire and l)rimstonc.” When the tones of our voice have 
betrayed peevishness or harshness, we seem to bo doubly 
liannted ])y the gho.st of onr .si?i : w’o arc doubly conscious 
that tve have been untrue to our part in tlic great Handel 
chorus. But I cannot assent to the notion that music is to 
•supersede the other arts, or that the higliest minds must 
necessarily aspire to a si)rt of Milton blindness, in which the 
(hr Suiae is to be a substitute for all the rest. I cannot 
recognise the truth of all that is said about the necessity of 
i*eligious fervour to high art. f am sce])tical as to the real 
existence of such fervour in any of the greatest artists. 

Artistic power seems to me to resemble dramatic power — to 
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be an intimate perception of the varied states of wiiich tlie 
human mind is suscei)tiblo, with ability to give them out 
anew in intensified expression. It is true tliat the older 
the world gets, originality becomes less possible. Great 
subjects are used up, aiid civilisation tends evermore to 
repress iudividjial predominance, highly- wrought agony, or 
ecstatic joy. Ihit all the gentler emotions will 1)0 ever new, 
ever wrought iij) into more and more lovely combinations, 
find genius will probably take their direction. 

Hjivo you ever seen a head of Christ taken from a statue 
by Thorwaldscn of Christ scourged'^ If not, I think it 
would almost .satisfy you. There is anotlicr work of his, 
said to be very sublime, of the Archangel waiting for the 
command to sound the last trumpet. Vet Thorwfildscii came 
at the fag end of time. 

1 am afraid you despise landscape painting; but to me 
even the works of our own Stanfield and Itoberts and Cres- 
wick bring a whole world of thouglit and bliss — “a sense of 
something far more deeply interfused.'' The ocean and tluj 
.sky and the everlasting hills are spirit to me, and they will 
never be rolibed of their sublimity. 

T have tired myself with trying to WTite cleverly, mriftl 
and luiving in vain oiidcjivourcd to refresh myself 
by turning over Lavatcr’s ([ucer sketclies of physiognomies, 
and still queerer judgments on them, it is a liappy thought 
of mine that I have a virtuous reason for s[»eudiiig my emm 
oil you. 

I send you a stanza I picked u]) the other day in Gcorg(‘. 
Sand’s ‘ Lettres d’un Yoyageur,’ which is almost the ultima- 
tum of liumau wisdom on the questiSu of human sorrow 

Lc houheur ct lo rnullicur, 

Nous viemioiit du iniuiio auteur, 

Voila la rcmmUdncf. 

Le Uonheur nous rend licurcux, 

Et if* njullieur niallieureux, 

Voila la dilfei cncc.” 

Ah, here comes a cup of collec to console me ! When 1 liavo 
taken it I will tell you whai Ge(»rgc Sand says: ‘‘Sais tii 
bieii que tout est dit devant Dieii ct devaiit Ics liomnies 
quand riiomme infortune demande comptc dc .se.s maux et 
qn’il obtient ceito n'ponse? Qu’y a-til do plus'? Kion.’^ 
Ihit [ am iK/t a i itking i»en, and if f were talking to y^>ii 
instead of writing, you w'ould detect some falsity in the ring 
of my voice. Alas! the atrabiliar jiatient you describe 
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first cousin to me in my very worst moods, but I have a pro- Letter to 
found faith tliat the serpent’s liead will be bruised. This 
conscious kind of false life that is ever and anon endeavour- oflsis. 
ing to form itself within us, and eat away our true life, will 
be overcome by continued accession of vitality, by our per- 
petual increase in quantity of existence,” as Foster calls it. 

( Ireation is the superadded life of the intellect : sympathy, 
all-embracing love, the superadded moral life. These given 
more and more abundantly, T feel that all the demons, which 
are but my own egotism mopping and mowing and gibbering, 
would vanisli away, and there would be no place for them, — 

“ For every gift of noLle origin 
Ks brciitlied upon by hope’s perpetual ))reath.” 

Fvils, even sorrows, are they not all negations ? Tims matter 
is in a perpetual state of decompijksition,— su[»cradd tlic prin- 
ciple of life, and the tendency to decomjmsition is overcome. 

Add to this consciousness, and there is a power of self- 
amelioration. The passions and senses decompose, so to 
speak, 'riie intellect ])y its analytic power restrains the fury 
with which tlicy rush to their own destruction; the moral 
nature purifies, beautifies, and at length transmutes them, 
but to whom am 1 talking'? You know far more snr ce 
chapitiy tlian I. 

Every one talks of liimself or herself to me, and I beg you 
w'ill follow every one’s example in this one thing only. In- 
dividuals are i)recioiis to me in proportion as they unfold to 
me their intimate selves. I liave just had lent me the 
joui” al of a person who died some years ago. \Vhen I was 
less venerable 1 should tiave felt the reading of such a thing 
insupportable ; now it interests me, though it is the simplest 
record of events and feelings. 

Mary says she has t<fid you about Mr Dawson and hi.s 
lecture- miserably crude and mystifying in some parts, but 
with a few fine [Missngo.s. He is a very delightful man, but 
not (at least so say my imprc.ssions) a gri‘at man. llow 
(linicult it is to be great in this world where there i.s a tariff 
for s])iritualities as well as for beeves and (‘heese and tallow. 

It is scarcely possible for a man .simply to give out his true 
inspiration- - the real profoufid conviction which lie has won 
by hard wrestling, or the few and far-between pearls of 
imagination: he must go on talking or writing by rote, or 
ho mnst starve. Would it not be better to take to tent- 
making with Paul, or to spectacle-making witli Spinoza 'I 
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Write and tell you that I join you in your ha})i)iness 
about the French devolution 1 Very lino, my good friend. 
Jf I made you wait for a letter as long as you do me, our 
little kkantUbm of a milleiiniuiii would be over: Satan 
would be let loo.se again : and I should have to share your 
humiliation instead of your trium])h. 

Ncverthclcs.s 1 absolve you, for tlie sole merit of thinking 
rightly (that is, of course, ju.st as I do) about laf/mudr nation 
and its doings. You and (Carlyle (have you setai his article 
ill last week’s ^Exalnillcr ’ ?) are the only two people who 
fei‘1 just as T would liavc them — who can glory in what is 
actually great and beautiful without putting forth any cold 
reservations and incredulities to save their credit for wisdom. 
I am all the more delighted with your cnthu.siasm because 
I didn’t cxjieet it. 1 feared that you lacked revolutionary 
ardour. ]>ut no — you are just as sans-rii/oftlsk and ra.sh 
as 1 would have you. You are not one of those sages 
whose reason keeps so' tight a rein on their emotions that 
they are too constantly occu[)ied in calculating consccpiencos 
to rejoice in any great manifestation of the forces that 
underlie our everyday existence. 1 should have written a 
soprano to your Jubilate the very next day, ])ut that, lest I 
should be exalted above measure, a messenger of Satan was 
.sent in the form of a headache, and directly on the back of 
that a facc-ache, so that 1 have been a mere victim of .sen- 
sations, luciiiories, and visions for the last week. F am 
even now, as you may imagine, in a very shattered, limbo- 
like mental condition. 

[ thought we had f.allen on such evil days that we wore to 
.see no really great movement— tliat ^)nrs was what St Simon 
calls a purely critic:d epoch, not at all an organic one ; but 
T begin to be glad of my date. 1 wmuld con.sent, howev(;r, 
to have a year clii)t off my life for tlui .sake of witne.ssing .such 
a scene as that of the men of the barricades ])owing to the 
image of (.'hrist, “who first tauglit fraternity to men.” One 
trembles to look into every fresh newspaper lest there should 
be .something to mar the picture; but hitherto even the 
.scofling new.spapor critics have been com[)elled iiito a tone of 
genuine res[>ect for the French people and the Provisional 
(h)vcrnrnent. Lamartine can act a poem if ho cannot write 
one oi the very fii.4 order. I hope that beautiful face given 
to him in the jnciorial now.spaj)er is really his: it is worthy 
of an aureole, f «»■■, ‘hicfly anxiou.s about Albert, the opera- 
tive, but bis jiictui*; is not to be .seen. I have little patience 
with people who can find time to pity TiOui.s Philippe and lii^ 
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moustachioed sons. Certainly our decayed monarclis should L<'ttnr to 
be pensioned oiT: we should have a hospital for them, or a 
sort of zoological garden, where these worn-out humbugs may 
bo preserved. It is but justice that we should keei> them, 
since we have spoiled them for any honest trade. Let them 
sit on soft cushions, and Iiavc their dinner regularly, but, for 
heaven’s sake, preserve me from sentimentalising over a 
pampered old man when the earth has its millions of unfed 
souls and bodies. Surely he is not so Ahab-like as to wish 
that the revolution had been deferred till his son’s days : 
and I think the shades of the Stuarts would have some 
reason to complain if the Bourbons, who are so little better 
than they, had been allowed to reign much longer. 

1 should have no hope of good from any imitative move- 
ment at home. Our working elas.<es are eminently inferior 
lo the mass of the French people. Jn France the mind of 
the p(.‘oi>le is highly electrilied ; they are full of ideas on so- 
cial subjects; they really desire social /vyb/a/i-'-not merely an 
acting out of Sancho Fanza’s favourite proverb, “ Yesterday 
for you, to-day for me.” The revolutionary animus extended 
over the W'hole nation, and embraced the rural ])opulation 
- not merely, ns with us, the artisans of the towns. Here 
there is s(.) much larger a ])roportion of selfish radicalism and 
unsatisfied brute sensuality (in the agricultural and mining 
districtN os])e(!ially) than of perception or desire of justice, 
that a revolutionary movement would be sim[>ly destructive, 
not constructive. Besides, it would be p\it down. Our 
military have no notion of ‘‘ fraternising.” Tluy have the 
same sort of inveteracy as dogs have for the ill-drest vmmillv. 

They .’I’c as mere a bru^o force as a battering-ram ; and the 
aristocracy have got firm hold «>f them. And there is nothing 
in our Constitution to obstruct the slow progress of pitlitind 
reform. This is all we arc fit for at present. The social re- 
form which may prepart^ us for great changes is more and 
more the object of effort both in Parliament and out of it. 
but we English arc slow crawlers, 'flic sympathy in Ireland 
SI ems at }>resent only of the water-toast kind. The Clasgow 
riots arc more serious ; but one cannot believe in a Scotch 
Be ign of 'f error in those days. 1 should not be sorry to hear 
that the Italians ha<l risen <n viasid’, and chased the odious 
Austrians out of beautiful Lombardy. But this they could 
lianlly do wdthout help, and tluit involves another European 
war. 

Concerning the “tent-making,” there is much more to be 
«aid, but am 1 to adopt your rule and never speak of what I 
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suppose wc agree about ? Tt is necessary to mo, not simply 
to he but to utt(n\ and I require utterance of my friends. 
Wliat is it to mo tliat I tliink the same thoughts '\ I think 
them in a somewliat different fashion. No mind that has 
any md life is a mere echo of another. If the perfect uni- 
son comes occasionally, as in music, it enhances the harmo- 
nics. It is like a ditiiision or cxj)ansion of one’s own life, to 
be assured that its vibrations arc rei)oated in another, and 
words are the media of those vibrations. Is not the uni- 
verse itself a perpetual utterance of the one ])eing 1 So I 
say again, utter, utter, utter, and it will be a deed of mercy 
twice l)lest, for I sJiall be a safety-valve for your communi- 
cativeness, and prevent it from splitting honest ])eo])le’s 
brains who don’t understand you ; and, moreover, it will bo 
fraught with ghostly comfort t«) me. 

1 might make a very plausible excuse for not acknowledg- 
ing your kind note earlier, by telling you that I have been 
both a nurse and invalid; but to be thoroughly ingenuous, 
I must confess that all this would not have been enough to 
[)revent my writing but for my chronic disease of utter idle- 
]iess. J Iiave Jieard and ihon^ht of you with great interest, 
however. Vou have my Jioarty and not incx])erieneed sym- 
jiathy ; for, to sjieak in the style of Jonathan Oldbmdc, I am 
l<})\<{Ya midi. 1 have gone through a trial of the same 
genus as yonrs, though rather ditlering in species. 1 sin- 
cerely rejoice in tlie step you have taken ; it is an absolutely 
necessary condition for any true devcUq>ment of your nature. 
It was iiiqtossiblo to think of your career with hope, while 
you tacitly subscribed to the miserable deserves 

no better or more .spiritual name)^of sectarianism. Only 
[persevere — l>c true, firm, and lovini' — not too anxious about 
immediate iisofulncss to others — that can indy bo a result 
of justice to yourself. Study mental hygiene. Take long 
dosc.^ of do/rr fir and be in no great burry about 

anything in this ’varsal world ! l)o we not commit oursidv^'s 
to slcc]), and .so resign all care for cmrselves every night, 
lav ourselves gently on the bosom of nature or (lod/ J 
boaiitifu! rejnoach to tiie spirit of some religionists and 
ultra good pco})le. 

J like the notion of your going to Germany as good in 
eveiy way, for yourself, l)ody and mind, and for all otlicis. 
Oh the bliss of having a very high attic in a fonmnth; Con 
tinental tow;;, si li as Oenma — far away from morning 
callers, diniiers, and decencies, and then to pause for a yenr 
and think dc <miuh>is rehns tt qtnhusdiim aliisf and then lo 
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return to life, and work for poor stricken humanity, and Letter to 
never think of self again!* _ bSTiis. 

1 am writing nearly in the dark, with the postboy wait- 
ing. I fear I shall not be at home when you conic h Jiiie, 
but surely I shall see you before you leave England. How- 
ever that may be, I shall utter a genuine LeheivuhL 

In my view there are but two kinds of correspond- MissSam 

once possible— one of simple aflection, wdiich gives a picture 
of all the details, painful and pleasurable, that a loving 
heart pines after, and this we carry on through the medium 
of Cara ; or one purely moral and intellectual, carried on for 
the sake of ghostly cditication, in which each party has to 
])nt salt on the tails of all sorts of ideas on all sorts of sub- 
jects, in order to send a weekly or fortnightly packet, as so 
much duty and self-castigation. I have always been given 
to understand that such J^ady-Jane-Crey-like works were 
your abhorrence. However, let me know what you ifumld 
like — what would make you continue to hold me in loving 
nanembranco or convince you that you are a bright ever- 
green ill my garden of j Peasant plants, llohohl me ready to 
tear oil’ my right hand or pluck out my right eye (metaphor- 
ically, of course, — 1 speak to an ex[)erienced exegetist, 

(limit 7Wfre Strauss), or write reams of letters full of inter- 
esting falsehoods or very dull trutlis. Wc have always 
concluded that our correspondence should be of the t/n’nl 
[xjssiblo kind — one of impulse, which is necessarily irregular 
as ^he Northern lights. 

I ?un a miserable wretch, with aching limbs and sinking luu ai-vU. 
spirits, but still alive enough to feel the kindness of your 
last note. 1 thoroughly enjoyed your delight in Emerson. 

1 should have like»l to see you sitting l^y him “with awful 
for once in your life feeling all the \)liss of veneration. 

I am cjuitc uncertain about our movements. Dear father 
gets on very slowly, if at all. You will understand the im- 
possibility of my forming any plans fi)r my own [deasiire. 
best is the only thing 1 can think of with })leasnre now. 

Dear father is so decidedly progros.sing towards recovery 20tii April, 
that I am full of quiet joy a gentle dawning light after the 
moonlight of sorrow. I have found already sonui of the 
“sweet uses” that belong only to what is called tro\d»le, 

^yhicli is, after all, only a deejiened gaze into life, like tlio 
«ight of the darker blue and the tlii(‘kening host of stars 
^vhen tlie hazy etfoct of twilight is gone —as our deai Dhuico 
White said of death. I shall have loss time than 1 have had 
^ An Ahnung—sx present iment— of her (ovii future. 
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Letter to 
ClKis. IJray 
May. 


at my own disposal probably ; but I feel prepared to accept 
life, nay, lovingly to embrace it in any form in which it 
shall present itself. 

Sometime in May, Uv J‘h\ans and his daughter went 
to St Leonards, and remained there till near the end of 
June. His mortal illness had now taken hold of him, 
and this was a depressing time both for him and for her, 
as will be seen from the following letters : — 

Your words of affection seem to make this earthly atmo- 
sphere sit less heavily on my shoulders, and in gratitude I 
must send you my tlmuks before I begin to read of Henry 
Gow and Fair Catharine for father’s delectation. In truth, 
I have found it somewhat difficult to live for the last week 
—conscious all the time that the only additions to my lot 
worth liaving must be more strcngtli to love in my own 
nature ; but perha])S tliis very consciousness has an irritating 
rather than a soothing effect. I have a fit of sensitiveness 
upon mo, which, after all, is but egotism and mental idleness. 
Tlic enthusiasm without which one cannot even jioiir out 
breakfast well (at least I cannot), has forsaken me. You 
may laugh and wonder when my enthusiasm has displayed 
itself, but that will only prove that you arc no seer. I 
can never live Jong without it in some form or other. 1 
])(>.ssc,s,s my soul in patience for a time, believing that this 
dark, dam[) vault in which I am groping will soon come 
to an end, and tlie fresh green eartli and the bright sky 
be all tlie more precious to me. Hut for the present my 
address is Grief Castle, on the lUver of Gloom, in the Valley 
of Dolour. I was amused to find tliat (Jastlc Campbell in 
bcotland was called so. Truly for i^iany seasons in my life 
I should have been an approinaate denizen of such a placid ; 
but I have faith that unless I am dc8tine<l to insanity, 1 
shall never again abide long in that same castle. 1 heartily 
.say AiiiCn to your dictum about the cheerfulness of “large 
moral regions.” Where ihow/ht and lotut arc active — thought 
the formative powxT, love the vitalising — there can be no 
sadness. They are in themselves a more intense and c\ 
tended participation of a divine existence. As they grow, 
the highest species of faith grows too, and all things an; 
possible. I don’t know wliy I should prose in this way 
to you. But I wanted to thank you for your note, and all 
this selfish grumi>ling was at my pen’s end. And now 1 
have no tiin(; lo . ;tlccm myself. Wc shali not stay long 
away from home, 1 feel sura 
Father has done wonders in the W'ay of walking and eat. 
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ing — for him— but ho makes not the slightest attempt to Letter to 
amuse himself, so that 1 scarcely feel easy in following iny 
own bent even for an hour. 1 have told you everything now, 
except that I look amiable in spite of a strong tendency to 
look black, and speak gently, though with a strong propensity 
to be snapi)isli. kity me, ye hap})ier sjnrits that look amiable 
and speak gently, because ye are amiable and gentle. 

Alas for the fate of poor mortals which condemns them to MissSina 
w\ake up some line morning and find all the poetry in which 
their world w^as bathed, only the evening before, utterly 
gone ! — the liard, angular w’orld of chairs and tables and 
looking-glasses staring at them in all its naked [)rose ! It is 
so in all the stages of life : the poetry of girlhood goes — the 
[loetry of love and marriage — the j)oetry of maternity — and 
at last the very poetry of duty forsakes us for a season, and 
w'o see ourselves, and all about us, as nothing more than 
miserable agglomerations of atoms--})oor tentative eilbrts of 
the Xatnr rrlnei/) to mould a ])ersonality. This is the state 
of prostration — the self-abnegation through w’hich the soul 
must go, and to wdiich perhaps it must again and again 
return, that its i)i)Ctry or religion, which is the same thing, 
may be a real ever-llowing river, fre.sh from the windows of 
lu'aven and the fountains of the great deej)— not an artificial 
hasin, with grotlo-work and gold-lish. 1 feel a sort of mad- 
ness growing upon me— just the o])posito of the delirium 
wiiich makes people fancy tliat their Ijodics are iilling tlie 
romn. It seems to me as if I were shrinking into that mathe- 
umtlcal abstraction, a point. Ihit 1 am wasting this “good 
Hunday morning ” in grumblings. 

1 uor Louis lllaiic 1 ^liic iicw'spapcrs make me melancholy ; ciias. Uray. 
but shame upon me that I say “ poor.” The day will come 
wlien there will be a ten^ple of white marble, \Yhcrc sweet 
incen.se and anthems shall rise to the memory of every man 
and woman who has had a deep d/cwwm/, a \n’esentiment, a 
yearning, or a clear vision of the time when this miseva\>le 
reign of Mammon shall end - when men shall be no longer 
“like the fishes of tlie sea” — society no more like a face one 
half of which —the side of ]»rofes.sion, of li}>faith - is fair and 
fiod-like, the other half— tlie .side of deeds and institutions 
—with a hard old wuankled skin ]>uckered into the sneer of 

Mephistoplieles. 1 worship the man who lias wriiteii as 
the climax of his appeal against society, “ L'inegaliti' de^s 
talents (/oU aboutir non k rinegalitc dcs retrihi.tii as jiuiis 
it I’incgalito des devoirs.’^ Veil will wa)nder what has 
^vrought me up into this fury. It is the loathsome fawning, 
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the transparent hypocrisy, the systematic giving as little 
as possible for as much as possible, that one meets with here 
at every turn. I feel that society is training men and 
women for hell. 

All creatures about to moult, or to cast off an old skin, 
or enter on any new mctamorpliosis, have sickly feelings. 
It was so with me. But iio\v I am set free from the irritat- 
ing worn-out integument. T am entering on a new period of 
my life, which makes me look back on the past as some- 
thing incredibly poor and contemptible. 1 am enjoying 
repose, strength, and ardour in a greater degree tlnin 1 have 
ever known, and yet 1 never felt my own insignificance and 
imperfection so completely. My heart bleeds for dear 
father’s pains, but it is blessed to be at hand to give the 
soothing word and act needed. I should not have written 
this description of myself but that I felt your affectionate 
letter demanded some I-ism, which, after all, is often humility 
rather than i)ridc. Paris, poor Paris— alas ! alas ! 

I have read ‘ .Jane Eyre,’ and shall be glad to know what 
you admire in it. All self-sacrifice is good, but one would 
like it to be in a somewhat nobler cause than that of a 
diabolical law which chains a man soul and body to a 
putrefying carcase. However the book is interesting ; only 
I wish the characters would talk a little less like the heroes 
and heroines of ])olice reports. 

About the beginning of July Miss Evans and her father 
returned to Coventry; and the 13 th July was a memor- 
able day, as Ihnerson came to visit the Prays, and she 
went with them to iStratford. All she says herself about 
it is in the following note. Put AJrs Cash has contributed 
her recollections of the visit, “ We could not, unfortmi- 
ately, accept rNfrs Bray’s kind invitation to meet Emerson 
at llosehill ; l>ut after he had left. Miss J^lvans soon came 
up kindly to give us her impressions of him wdiilc they 
were fresh in her memory. She told us that he had 
asked her what had first awakened her to dccji roflcc 
tion, and vdicn she answered, Piousscau’s ‘Confessions,’ 
he remarked that this w'as very interesting, inasmuch as 
Carlyle had toM Ijiiii that very book had had thii same 
efEct uj)on his mind. As I heard Emerson’s remark aftcT 
his interview with Miss Evans, it wius, ‘ That young lady 
has a calm, spirit.’ ” 

1 have seen Emerson — the first man T have ever seen. P>ut 
you have .seen still more of him, so 1 need not tell you wha^' 
he is. I shall leave Cara to tell how the day— tlio Emerson 
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clay — was spent, for I have a swimming head from hanging Trotters to 
over the desk to write business letters for father. Have you 
seen the review of Straus.s’s pamphlet in the ‘Edinburgh’ ? July. 

Tlie title is ‘ Dor Homan tiker aiif dem Throne der Ciisaren, 

Oder Julian der Abtriinnige ’ — a sort of erudite satire on the 
King of Prussia ; but the reviewer pronounces it to have a 
permanent value quito apart from this fugitive interest. 

The “ Hoinantiker,” or Roinantici.st, is one who, in literature, 
in the arts, in religion or politics, endeavours to revive the 
dc‘ad i)ast. Julian was a romanticist in wishing to restore 
the (I reek religion. and its spirit, when mankind had entered 
on the new development. Hut you liave very likely seen the 
review. 1 must copy one passage, translated from the con- 
clusion of Strauss’s pamphlet, lest you should not have met 
with it. “ Christian writers have disfigured the death-scene 
of Julian. They Iiavc represented him as furious, blasphem- 
ing, despairing, and in his despair exclaiming, Thm hast 
coiKjUcred, 0 (lulilean, ‘ vcecKT/Kas PaXt/Wc ’ I This phrase, 
tlioiigh false as history, has a truth in it. It contains a pro- 
jiliocy — to us a consoling [U’ophecy — and it is this : Every 
Julian — /,c., every great and powerful man — who would 
attempt tn resuscitate a state of society which lias died, will 
iiifallil)ly be vam|uished by the Calilcau — for the Calilean is 
nothing loss than the genius of the future 1 ” 

EiUhcr’s tongue lias just given utterance to a thought ivc. 
which has been very visibly radiating from his eager eyes 
for '«ome minutes — “ 1 thought you were going on with 
the book.” 1 can only bless you for those two notes, which 
have .maiiated from you like so much ambrosial scent from 
roses and lavender. ISh^t less am 1 grateful for tlio Carlyle 
culngium.i 1 liave .shed .'^<>mo quite delicious tears over it. 

This is a world wortli abiding in while one man can thus 

venerate and love another. More anon this from my 

doleful prison of stupidity and barrennoss, with a yawning 
tra[)-door ready to let mo down into utter fatuity. Hut 1 
can even yet feel the omnipotcuce of a glorious chord. I’oor 
pebble as I am, left entangled among slimy ^^oeds, I can yet 
hear from afar the riisbing of the idessed torrent, and ve,io\ee, 
that it is there to \>athe and lirightcn other pebbles less 
nnworthy of the polishing. 

Thank yon for a siglit of our ble.ssed St Francis’s" letter. 

^1010 is no imaginable moment iii wliicli the tlioiv ht of 
such a being could bo an intrusion. His soul is a blessed 
^riierc is a sort of blasphemy in that provori)ial phrase, 

^ On Emei'son. - Fnuicis Newman. 
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“ Too good to bo true.” The highest inspiration of the 
purest, noblest human soul, is the nearest expression of 
the trutli. Those extinct volcanoes of one’s spiritual life — 
those eruptions of the intelh?ct and the passions which have 
scattered the lava of doubt and negation over our early faith 
— are only a glorious Himalayan chain, beneath wdiicli new 
valleys of undreamed richness and beauty will spread them- 
selves. Shall we poor earthworms have sublimer thoughts 
than the universe, of wdiich w’e are poor chips — mere cliluvia 
of mind — shall w^e have sublimer thoughts than that universe 
can furnish out into reality] I am living unspeakable 
moments, and can write no more. 

I think of you perpetually, but my thoughts are all 
acpieous ; they will not crystallise — they are as liccting as 
ripples on the sea. I am sutFering perhaps as acutely as 
ever I did in my life. Breathe a wish tliat I may 
gather strength — the fragrance of your wish wdll reach me 
somehow. 

The next letter is to Mrs Houghton, wdio, it wdll lx? 
remembered, w’as the only daughter by Mr Hvans’s lirst 
marriage. Miss Evans had more intellectual sympathy 
with this half-sister Fanny than with any of the other 
membors of her family, and it is a ])ity that more of 
the letters to her have not been preservecl. 

I havd been holding a court of conscience, and I cannot 
enjoy my Snruluy’s music without restoring harmony, with- 
out entering a protest agairjst that supeilicial soul of mine 
wijich is perpetually contradicting and belying the true 
inner soul. I am in that ino«)d wiiicli, in another age of 
the world, w'oidd have led me torl>nt on sackcloth nicl 
pour ashes on my head, when I call to mind the sins of 
my tonguc—niy animadversions on the faults of others, 
as if I thought myself to be somcihiug wlien 1. am nothing. 
^Vhell shall I attain to the true spirit of love which liuil 
has tauglit for all the ages ] I want no one to excuse nic, 
dear Fauny, — 1 only w'ant to remove the sliadow of my 
miserable w^ords and deeds from before the divine imag(! 
of truth and goodnc>s, wliicli T wandd have all beings woi - 
shi[). I need tlie Jesuits’ discipline of .silence, and though 
my ‘‘evil speaking” issues from the intellectual point of 
view rather than the iin)ral, — though there*' may be gnll 
in the thought JlIo tliero is lioiwy in the feeling, yet 
the evil sj leaking is wrong. We may satirise character ami 
qualities in the ab.st ract without injury to our moral natm’^^ 
but persons hardly ever. Toor hint.s and sketches of souis 
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as wo are — with some slight transient vision of the perfect LiUcrto 
and the true — wc had need help each other to gaze at the 
blessed heavens instead of peering into each others’ eyes 
to find out the motes tlierc. 

I have not touched the i)iano for nearly two months until Miss Sara 
this morning, when father being better, T ^vas determined 
to play a mass before the piano is utterly out of tune again. 

]yrU(\ aakmj for ^lothliuj a<jain^ like a true disciple of Jesus. 

I am still feeling rather shattered in luain and limbs, but do 
not suppose that I lack inward peace and strength. My 
body is the defaulter — comriously .so. I triumph over all 
things in the spirit, but the llesh is weak, and disgraces itself 
by headaches and backache.s. I am delighted to find that 
you mention Macaulay, because that is an indication that 
Mr TIennell has been reading him. I thought of Mr II. 
all through the book, as the only person I could bo (juitc 
sure wonld enjoy it as much as T did myself. I did not know 
if it would interest you : tell me more explicitly that it 
do(;s, Tliink of llabylon l)cing unearthed in spite of the 
prophecies 1 Truly avc arc looking before and after, “ au jour 
tl’aiijourd’hui,” as Monsieur llricolin says. Send me the 
criticism of Jacques the morn’s morning,— only beware there 
are not too many Idasjdiemies against my divinity. 

There has been a vulgar man sitting by while I have been 
writing, and I have been saying parenthetical bits of civility 
to him to help out poor father in his conversation, so I have 
not been qiiilu sure what I have been saying to you. I have 
wofiil aches whicli take up Jialf my nervous strength. 

My life is a perpetual nightmare, and always jiaunted by othFcb. 
something to be done, wjiicli J have never the time, or ratJier 
the energy, to do. Opportunity is kind, but only to the 
industrious, and I, alas ! am not one of them. J have sat 
Jown in desperation this evening, though dear father is 
very uneasy, and his moans distract me, just to tell you 
that you have full absolution for your criticism, which I 
do lint reckon of tlie impertinout order. T wisli you thor- 
oughly to under.staiid that the writers who have most pro- 
foundly intlucnced me - who have rolled away the waters 
b'om their bed, raised new mountains and spread deliciniis 
valleys for me — arc not in tlie least oracles to me. Il is 
jast po.ssiblo that I may not embrace, one of their opinions, — 
that 1 may wish my life to bo shaped quite dill'eriMitl;- from 
their.s. For iu.stanco, it would signify nothing to mo if 
a very wise person were to stun me with proofs that llons- 
soau’s views of life, religion, and government arc miser- 
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ably erroneous, — that he was guilty of some of the worst 
hcmesses that have degraded civilised man. 1 might admit 
all this : and it would be not the less true that llousscau’s 
genius has sent that electric thrill through my intellectual 
and moral frame which has awakened me to new percep- 
tions, — which has made man and nature a fresh world of 
thought and feeling to me ; and this not by teacliing me 
any new belief. It is simply that the rushing mighty wind 
of his inspiration has so (quickened my faculties that I have 
been able to shape more dclinitely for myself ideas which 
had previously dwelt as dim Alinungcn in my soul ; the fire 
of his genius has so fused together old thoughts and pre- 
judices, that I have been ready to make new combinations. 

It is thus with George Sand. I should never dream of 
going to her w’ritings as a moral code or text-book. I don’t 
care w^hether I agree wuth her about marriage or not — 
whether I think the design of her plot correct, or that she 
had no precise design at all, but began to wu’ite as the spirit 
moved her, and trusted to Providence for the catastrophe, 
w'hich I think the more probable case. It is suflicient for 
me, as a reason for bowing before her in eternal gratitude to 
that “ great powTr of God manifested in her,” that I cannot 
read six pages of hers without feeling that it is given to lu'r 
to delineate human passion and its results and (I must say, 
in spite of your judgment) .some of the moral instincts ami 
their tendencies, with such truthfulness, such nicety of dis- 
crimination, .such tragic pow’cr, and withal, .such loving, 
gentle humour, that one might live a century with nothing 
but one’s owui dull faculties, and not know so much as 
those six jtagrs will .suggest. The psychological anat«)my of 
Jac(pies and Periiandc in the early days of their marriage 
seems (juite proternaturally true — I mean that her i)Ower (i 
describing it is preternatural. Fernando and .laetpies fire 
merely the feminine and the masculine nature, and their 
early married life an everyday tragedy; but 1 wall not di 
late on the book or on yoiir criticism, for I am so .slcc)>y 
that I should waite nothing but hriiscs. J have at last tlic 
most delightful ‘J)e Iniitationo (diristi,’ with (juaint w’Ood 
cuts. (Uie breathes a cool air as of cloisters in the book, - 
it makes one long to be a saint for a few months. Verily 
its ])iety has its foundations in the depth of the divine- 
human .soul. 

In March ^fiss Evans wrote a short notice of tlu! 

‘Nemesis of Faith’ for the ‘Coventry Herald,’ in which 

she says : — 
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“We are sure that its author is a bright particular star, 
though ho soinetiiucs leaves us in doubt whether he be not 
a fallen ^ son of the morning.’ ” 

The paper was sent to Mr Fronde, and on 23d j\rarch 
Mrs Fray writes to Miss Uennell: “J^ast niglit at dusk 
M. A. came running in in high glee with a most charm- 
ing note from Froude, naively and i)rcttily rerjiiesting 
her to reveal herself, lie says he recognised lier liand 
in the review in the ‘Coventry Herald,’ and if slie 
tliinks him a fallen star slie might lielp him to rise, but 
he ‘ believes lie has only been dipped in the Styx, and is 
not much the worse for the bath.’ Poor girl, 1 am so 
pleased she should liave this little episode in her dull life.” 

The next letter again refers to Mr Fronde’s books. 

Tell mo not that 1 am a mere prater — that feeling never Letiorto 
talks. I will talk, and caress, and look lovingly, until death 
makes me as stony as the Corgon-liko lica<ls of all the judi- Arrii. 
cions people 1 know. What is anything worth until it is 
uttered 1 is not the universe one great utterance ] Utter- 
ance there must be in word or deed to make life of any 
worth, hjvery true pcntecost is a gift of utterance. Life is 
too sliort and opportunities too meagre for many deeds; 
hesides the best frien(lslii[»s arc ]>rccisely those wliere there 
is no |)Ossi])ility of material helpfulness — and I would take no 
deeds as an adcijuate compensition for tlie frigid glassy eye 
and hard indiiVerent tones of one’s very solid and sensible 
and conscientious friend. You will wonder of what tliis is 
of a little bitterness in my own ^onl just at 
this ni(Mnent, and not of anything between you and me. 1 
have nothing to tell yoii^ fur all the “liaps” of my life are 
so indiilerent. I spin my existence so entirely out of my- 
self that there is a sad want of proper names in my conver- 
sation, and 1 am becoming a greater bore than ever, it is 
a eonseiousni'ss of tliis tliat has kept me from writing to yon. 

^ly leavers would be a sort of hermit's diary. I have so 
liked tin; thought of your enjoying t]ie‘ Nemesis of Paitli.’ 

I (jiiote Keats’s sonnet, of tliat liook. It has iiiaile 

me feci - 

l.iko some wati-hcr of the .-kie.s 
When a lu'w ]>]aiict .swiic.s into Iiis ken ; 

Or like stout 0(»rtcz~M]ien ^^ilh ea^^le (yes 
lie stall’d at tlie Parific, ami all Ids men 
liOokM at each oilier with a wild surmise-- 
Silent, upon a peak in iJarieii.” 

U)u miLst read ‘ The Shadows of the (Touds.’ It produces 
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Letter to a sort of palpitation that one hardly knows wlicther to call 
wrctclied 01’ delightful. I cannot take up the book again, 
April. ’ though wanting very much to rearl it more closely. Poor 
and shallow as one’s own soul is, it is blessed to think that 
a sort of transubstantiation is possible by which the greater 
ones can live in us. Pgotism ai)art, another's greatness, 
beauty, or bliss is one’s own. And let us sing a Magnijkaf 
when wc are conscious that this power of expansion and 
sympathy is growing, just in proportion as the individual 
satisfactions are lessening, ^liscrable dust of the earth wc 
arc, but it is worth while to be so, for the sake of the living 
soul — the breath of (lod within us. You see I can do noth- 
ing but scribble my own prosy stuff— such choiii^ed straw as 
my soul is foddered on. [ am translating the ‘Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus ’ of Spinoza, and seem to want the only 
friend that knows how to ])raisc or blame. How cx(piisitc 
is the satisfaction of feeling that anotlicr mind than your 
own sees precisely where and wdiat is the difliculty — and can 
exactly appreciate the success with which it is overcome. 
One knows — .sw/ inh full meaning of tlu' 

^‘tit audience though few.’’ Ibnv an artist must hate the 
noodles that stare at his ])icture, witli a vague notion that 
it is a clever thing to be able to paint. 

MrsPms, f know it will gladden your heart to liear that father 
loth May. spoke of you the other day with affection and gratitude'. 

He rcinembcrs you as one who hel[>ed to strengthen that 
beautiful spirit of resignation which has never left him 
through his long trial. His mind is as clear and rational 
as ever, notwithstanding his feclilencss, and he gives mo a 
thousand little jiroofs that he understands my atfection and 
responds to it 'I’hese are very juecious moments to iiit;; 
my chair by father’s bedside is a very bie.ssed s(?at to me. 
Hy delight in the idea that you are being benefited after 
all, i>revents me from regretting yon, though you arc jii>t 
the friend that W’ould complete my comfort, livery addi 
tion to your ])owor of enjoying life is an exjiansion of 
mine. 1 partake of your ebb and flow. I am going to 
my post now. I have just snatched an interval to let 
you know, that though you have taken auay a jiart of 
yourself from me, neither you nor any one else can take 
the whole. 

It will have been seen from these late letters, that the. 
last fcwinontlis of her father’s illness had been a terrible 
sire in on hi.s daughter’s health and spirits. She did all 
tlie nursing herself, and Mrs Congreve (wlio was tlieii 
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!MiHS Bury, daughter of the doctor who was attending 
Mr lilvans— and who, it will bo seen, subsef|iiently be- 
came perhaps the most intimate and the closest of George 
Eliot’s friends) tells me that her father told lier at the 
time, that he never saw a patient more admirably and 
thorougldy cared for. Tlic translating was a great relief 
when she could get to it. Under date of 19th April 
1849, Mrs Bray writes to Miss llennell, A. is hap])y 
now with this Spinoza to do : she says it is such a rest 
for her mind.” 

The next letter to Boseliill pathetically describes how 
the end came at last to ^Mr Evans’s sutlerings ; — 

Dear friends, Mr Bury told us last night that he tliought Letter to 
father would not last till morning. I sat by him with my 
hand in his till four o’clock, and he tlien became tpiieter atid nine, \vvd- 
has had some comfortable sleep. He is obviously weaker UloS-;, 
this morning, and has been for the last two or three days so lU&tM.'iy. 
painfully reduced, that 1 dread to think what his dear frame 
may become before life gives way. ]\ly brother slei>t here 
last night, and will be here again to-niglit. \\’hat shall 1 bo 
without my father'? It wdll seem as if a part of my moral 
nat\n'c were gone. 1 write when 1 can, but L do not know 
whether my letter will do to send this evening. 

!\S. Father is very, very much weaker this evening. 

Mr Evans die<l during that night, 31st May i<S49. 


ClfAFTEIl TV. 

Tt fortunately haj)pened that the Brays had j)Ianncd a 
trip to the Gontinent for this month of June 1849, and 
Miss Evans, being left de.solate by the death of her father, 
accepted their invitation to join them. On the i ith June 
they started, going by way of Baris, Lyoiis, Avignon, 
Marseilles, IsMcc, Genoa, Alilan, Como, Lago Maggiore, 
Martigny, and CJiamoiinix, arriving at Geneva in the 
third week (»f July. Here Miss Evans determined to 
remain for some months, the Brays returning liome. Be- 
fore they went, however, they helped her to settle herself 
comfortably mjititsloHj and, as will be seim from the fol- 
hnving letters, the next eight months were (|iiietly and 
peacefully hap[>y. The pmaifoi selected in the first in- 
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stance was the Campagno Plongeon, which stands on a 
slight eminence a few hundred yards back from the road 
on tlie route d’Hermauco, some ten minutes’ walk from 
the Hotel Metropole. From the Hotel National on the 
Quai do Mont Blanc one catches a pleasant glimpse of it 
nestling among its trees. A good-sized gleaming wdiite 
house, with a centre and gables at each side — a flight 
of steps loading from the middle window to the ground. 
A meadow in front, nicely planted, slopes charmingly 
down to the blue lake; and behind the house, on the 
left-hand side, there is an avenue of remarkably flue 
chestnut-trees, wdience there is a magnificent view of the 
Jura mountains on thc^ oppo.sitc side of the lake. The 
road to Geneva is very beautiful ])y the lake-side, bordered 
with i)lanc-trecs. It was a delightful, soothing change 
after the long illness and the painful death of her fatlier 
— after the monotonous dulness, too, of an English pro- 
vincial towui like Coventry, wliere there is little beauty 
of any sort to gladdcn^thc soul. In the first months fol- 
lowing a great loss it is good to be alone for a time— 
alone especially amidst beautiful scenes- and alone in 
the sense of l)eing removed from habitual associations, 
but yet constantly in the society of new ac([uaint:inces, 
wdio arc sufliciently interesting, but not too intimate. 
The 8w’iss correspondence which follows is chiefly ad- 
dressed to the Brays collectively, and describes the lih' 
minutely. 

About my comfort here, I fiml no disagrecaldc.s, and have 
every physical comfort that I care about. The family seems 
well-ordered and happy. I have made another frieiul too- 
an elderly I'higlish huly, a Mrs L(»clvO, who used to live af 
I’ydo-- a pretty old lady, witii phaity of shrewdness mid 
knowledge of the woihl. She began to say \'(;ry kind tiii/igs 
to me ill rather a waspish tone yesterday morning at break 
fast. J liked her l)etter at dinner ami tea, and to-day wc are 
quite conlideiUial. 1 only hope .she will stay— slie is just tlie 
.sort of person I .shall like to liavc to .sjicuk to— not at all 
“congeiiiaV but with a character of her owm. The going- 
down to tea bores me, and I .shall get nut of it as soon as 1 
can, unle.ss I can manage to have the new'spa})er.s to read, 
^riio American lady embroiders .slippers, — the mamma looks 
on and does uotliing. The Marijuis and hi.s friends play ui 
whist ; the old ladic.s sew ; and Mad-.ime says things so tvae 
that lJ,cy are insullbrahle. She is obliged to talk to all, and 
cap ilieir with some .suitable observation. She lia^ 
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been very kind an d> motherly to me. I like her better every Letters to 
time 1 see her. I have quiet and comfort — wliat more can 
I want to make me a healthy reasonable being once more 1 
I will never go near a friend again until I can bring joy and 
])cacc in my heart and in niy face — but remem])er that friend- 
ship will be easy then. 

I hope my imagination paints truly when it shows me all 5tii Aug. 
of you seated with beaming faces round the tea-table at Ilose- 
hill. 1 shall be yearning to know that things as well as 
people are smiling on you; but I am sure you will not let 
]\\Q, wait for news of you longer than is necessary. !My 
life hero would bo delightful if we could always keep the 
same set of people; but alas! 1 fear one generation will go 
and another come so fast that I shall not care to become 
ac(piaint('d wdth any of them. ^My good Mrs Locke is not 
going, that is one comfort. She is quite a mother to me — 
helps me to buy my candles and do all my shopi>ing, — takes 
care of me at dinner, and quite rejoices when she sees me 
enjoy conversation or anything else. Tlie St Oermains are 

delightful people the Mar«[uise really seems to mo the most 

charming person I ever saw, with kindness enough to make 
the ultra-politeness of her manners quite genuine. She is 
very good to me, and says of me, “ Je m’interessc vivement 
a Mademoiselle.” Tlic Marquis is the most well-bred, harm- 
](‘ss of men. lie talks very little — every sentence seems a 
terrible Lji'station, and comes iovih forf I ssf mo ; but he gener- 
ally besltuvs one on me, and seems especially to enjoy my 
[)oor tunes (mind you, idl those trivialities are to satisfy your 
vanity, iiot mine — becanse you are beginning to be ashamed 
of ha^ing loved me). T^ie grey-headed gentleman got quite 
fond uf talking philosopliy with me before he went; but 
alas ' 1)0 and a very agreeable youiig juan who was Avith him 
are gone to Aix Ics I’ains. The young (Jerinan is tJje Jknon 
de 11. I sliould think he is not more than two or three and 
twenty, very good-natured, but a most determined enemy to 
all gallantry. 1 fancy he is a Communist; but lie seems to 
Live been joked about Ids opinions by ]\ladamo and the rest, 
until lie lias determined to keep a proud silence on such mat- 
ters. TTc lias l)eguu to talk to me, and 1 think we should 
heconie good friends ; but bo, too, is gone on an expedition 
to Monte Hosa. He is expecting bis biotber to join bim here 
on his return, but 1. fear they will not stay long, 'rhcgm/rc?*- 
nou/r is a tlcvman, with a moral region that would rejoice 
Mr Jlray’s eyes. Poor soul, .she is in a land of strangers, and 
often secm.s to feel her loneliness. Her situation is a very 
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difficult one; and ^Ulie she says, often brings on a 

pain at lier heart. Afadame is a woman of some reading and 
considerable talent — very fond of politics, a dcvoiirer of the 
journals, with an opinion ready for you on any subject what 
ever. It will be a serious loss to her to part with the 8t 
Germain family. I fear that they will not stay longer, than 
this month. I should be quite indifferent to the world that 
comes or goes if once I had my boxes with all my books. 
Last Sunday I went with ^ladanic to a small chiircli near 
riongeon, and I could easily have fancied myself in an Inde- 
pendent (‘hapel at Jiome. Tlie spirit of the sermon was not 
a whit more elevated than tliat of our friend Dr Harris — the 
text, “What shall I do to be saved?” — the answer of Jesus 
being blinked as usual. 

To-day I have been to hear one of the most cclebratc<l 
preachers, Af. j\leunier. His sermon was really eloquent — 
all written down, but delivered witli so much energy and 
feeling that you never thought of the book. It is curious to 
notice how patriotism — dvvwment hla is put in the 

sermons as the first of virtues, even before devotion to the 
Church. We never hear of it in England after wc leave scIkk J 
The good ^farquis goes with Ids family and servants, all nicely 
drest, to the Catholic Church. They are a most orderly set 
of peo[>lc : there is nothing but their language and their 
geniality and politeness to distinguish tlieni from one of the 
best of our Engli.sh aristocratic families. I. am perfectly 
comfortable : every one is kind to me and seems to like me. 
Your kind hearts will rejoice at tiiis, T know. Only remem- 
ber that 1 am just a.s much interested in all that haj)])cns to 
you at lioseliill as you arc in what happens to me at Ploiigeofi. 
I’ray that the motto of Geneva may become mine — “ 
tenebras lax." 

I have no head for writing to-dav, for I have been kee[>iiiL;’ 
my bed for the last three days; Imt f mnst renn'inber tli.it 
writing to you is like ringing a bell hung in the plam l 
Jnpitcr—it is so weary a wJiiie before one’s letters rcarli. 

I have been positively sickening for want of my boxes, and 
anxiety to hear of my relations. Yoiir kind letter of this 
morning has quieted the latter a little; but my boxes, alas! 
have not appeared. Do not be alarmed about my healtli. 

I have only Jiad a terrible hcadacdie— prolonged, in fact, by 
tlie assiduities of the good people here; f(»r the first day 1 lay 
in bed I had the whole female world of Plongcon in my bed- 
room. and talked so iuces.santly that 1 was unable to slee]) 
after it; the consequence, as you may imagine, was that the 
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next day I was very much worse ; but T am getting better, LpUm- to 
and indeed it w^as worth while to be ill to Ijave so many kiml 
attentions. There is a fresh (lernian family from Frankfurt " ° 

here just now — Madame Cornelius and her children. She is 
the daughter of the richest banker in Frankfurt, and, what is 
better, full of heart and mind, Avitli a face that tells you so 
before she opens her lii)S. She has more reading than the 
iManjuise, being Cernian and Protestant; and it is a real 
refreshment to talk with her for half an hour. The dear ^lar- 
(|uise is a truly devout Catholic. It is beautiful to licar her 
speak of the comfort she has in the confessional — for our 
have lately turned on religious matters. She says 
1 am in a mauvaise voie sous le rapport de la religion, l^eut- 
ctre vous vous maricrez, ct le mariage, cherc amie, sans la foi 
religicusc ! . . She says [ have isolated myself by my 
studies — that T am too cold and have too little coniidence in 
tlie feelings of others towanls me— tliat I do not belicwe how 
deep an interest she lias conceived in my lot. She says 
Signor Coldrini (the young Italian who was here for a week) 
told her, when lie had been talking to me one evening, ‘‘Vous 
ainicrez cette demoiselle, j'en suis siir”— and she has found 
Ids ]»re(liction true. They are leaving for their own country 
on Wednesday. She hopes I shall go to Italy and sec her ; 
and when T tell her that L have no faith tliat she will remcm- 
her me long enougli for me to venture on paying her a visit 
if ever I slioiild go to Italy again, she shakes her liead at my 
incn'dulity. She was lioru at Cenoa. Her father w'as three 
yeais ^^ardinian ^liiiistcr at Constantinople before she was 
iiiarri'.'d, and slie speaks witli cntliusiasm of her life there-- 
“C’est lit le j>ays de k vraie pocsic on Ton sent ce qiie 
(pie de viM'c par le eauir.” fW. do H. is returned from 
Mont< Ilosa. Ho would ho a nice person if he had another 
soul added to the one lie has by nature— the soul tliat conics 
hy sonw and love. 1 stole his book wdiile lie w'lis gone — 
the first volume of Louis illanc/s ‘ History of Ten Years.’ It 
(‘(‘iitains a very interesting account of (he three days of flnly 
1830 . His brotlier is coming to join him, so I hope he will 
not go at present. Tell Miss Sihreo my address, and beg lier 
to write to mo all about herself, and to write on thin [>apcr. 

1 liardly know yet whctlicr I shall like this jdacc well cnongh 
to stay licro tliroiigli the ’winter. T liave been under the dis- 
advantage of wanting all on which I chielly depend — my 
hooks, Ac. Wlicn T have been here another mouth I shall 
he better alile to judge. 1 hope yon managed to get in 
the black velvet dress, llic people dress, and think about 
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Letters to dressing, here more even tlian in England. You would not 

20 th K’ know me if you saw me. The Marquise took on her tlie office 
of femme de vhambre and drest my hair one day. 81ie has 
aholislied all iny curls, and made two things stick out on each 
side of my head like those on the head of the Spliinx. All 
the world says 1 look infinitely better ; so i comply, thoiigli 
to myself I seem uglier than ever — if possible. 1 am lidgeted 
to death about my boxes, and that tiresome man not to ac 
knowledge the receipt of tlnan. 1 make no apology for writ- 
ing all my })eevislmess and follies, because T want you to do 
the same — to let me know everything about you, to the ach 
ing of your fingers -and you tell me very little. l\ry boxes, 
my boxes! I dream of them night and day. Dear ^Ir 
Dennell ! (live him my heartiest aifectionatc remembrances. 
Tell him I find no one here so spirited as he ; there are no 
better jokes going than 1 can make myself. Mrs llennell 
and ^Irs (1. Tleiinell too, all arc remcinbered—if even I hav(' 
only seen them in England. 

28 t)j An" Mine, do Ludwigsdorir, the wife of an Austrian baron, has 
been here for two days, and is coming again. She is hand- 
some, spirited, and clever, - pure English by birth, but qnilc 
foreign in manners and ajipearance. Sh(‘, and all the work! 
bcshlcs, are going to winter in Italy. Nothing annoys im* 
now, — 1 feel [)crfectly at home, and shall really be comfort 
able when 1 have all my little matters about me. This place 
looks more lovedy to me every day, — the lake, the town, tin 
onnpftf/neii with their stately trees and j»retty houses, the 
glorious mountains in the distaneo, ; one can hardly believe 
one’s self on earth : one might live here and forget iliut 
there is such a thing as want or lal>©ur or sorrow. The per 
jtetiial presence of all tliis beauty lias soniewliat tlie effirt 
of mesmcrisin or chloixifonn. I feel sometimes as if 1 were 
.siidving into an agreeable state of numbness on the verge 
of unconscioiisiicss, and seem to want well ]un(;hing to roii>(! 
me. The other day (Sunday) there was a fete held on tin; 
lake— the /iVe of Navigation. I went out with some other 
ladies in M. de II. ’s boat at sunset, aiid liad the richest 
draught of beauty. All tlie boats of Deneva turned out 
in their best attire. When the moon and stars came oiit, 
there w'cre beautiful tirew'orks sent up from the boats, 'riic 
mingling of tlie silver and the g<»hlen rays on the ri^qtled lake, 
tlie Idright colours of the bonis, the music, the splendid lire- 
woiks, and the pale moon looking at it all w’ith a soil of 
gra’ve siir[)rise, made up a scene of }>erfcct enchantment, 
and our dear old Mont Elanc w'as there in his white eriiiiiic 
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robe. 1 rowed all the tiiiic, and licncc comes my palsy. 1 can Letter to 
])crfectly fancy dear Mrs Pears in her Leamington lionsi\ 

How beautiful all that Folesliill life looks now, like the dis- 
tant Jura in the morning ! She was such a sweet, dear, good 
friend to me. ^ly walks with her, my little visits to them 
in the evening — all is remembered. 1 am glad you have seen 
Fanny again ; any attention you show her is a real kindness 
to me, and I assure you she is worth it. You know, or you 
do not know, that my nature is so chameleon-like, I shall 
lose all my identity unless you keep nourishing tlic old self 
with letters, — so, pray, write as much and as often as you can. 
it jumi)S admirably with my humour to live in two worlds 
at once in this way. 1 possess my dearest friends and my 
old environment in my thoughts — and anoth(‘r world of 
novelty and beauty in which [ am actually moving, -and 
my contrariety of dis[)Osition always makes tlie world that 
lives in my thoughts tlie dearer of the two— the one in which 
J more truly dwell. So, after all, I enjoy my friends most 
when 1 am away from tln-in. I shall not say so, though, if I 
should live to rejoin you six or seven months hence. Keep 
me for seven ^ years longer and you will liiid out the use of 
me, like all other pieces (d' ti-umpery. 

Have 1 confided too much in your generosity in supposing Mrs 
that you would W'rite to me first ] or is there some other 
reason for your siltneej I .suffer greatly from it — not 
entirely fnnn selfish reasons, but in great part because I am 
really anxious to know all about you, your state of healtli 
and spirits-— the Ji^pcct of things within and without you. 

Did .Mr Bray convey to you my earnest reipicst that you 
would write to me i You know of my wiicrcaboiits and 
circujnstances from in good friends at Posehill, so that I 
i’.ave little to tell you,- at lea.st 1 liave not s[)irit to write of 
myself until 1 have hoard from you, and liave an assurance 
from yourself that yon yet care about me. Sara (Mrs Isaac 
Kvans) has sent me W'onl of the sad, sad los.s that has befallen 
poor C.lirissoy and Fdward, — a loss in which I feel that I 
have a share ; for that angelic little being had great interest 
for me — she promised to pay so w'ell for any earc spent on 
her. T can imagine poor hkhvanl’s almost frantic grief, and 
t dread the cH’cet on C’hrissey’s weak frame of her more 
silent sntlering. Anything you cau toll me about them will 
be read very eagerly. I \)egin t*) feel \be full \n\v\o of a 
letter, - so inueb so, that if ever 1 am coiivincod that any one 

‘ It iiuiy 1x5 lioU'd ;\s a curious vcrilication of this prcsretini'M!! iliat 
of Clerical Life’ were pubikhed in just se\cii yt;ns later. 
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EFFECT OF CHANGE OF LIFE. [ciENKVA, 

lias the least anxiety to hear from me, I shall always reckon 
it amon<j;st the first duties to sit down without delay, giving 
no ear to the suggestions of niy idleness and aversion to 
letter - MTiting. Indeed I am beginning to lind it really 
pleasant to write to my friends, now that 1 am so far away 
from them ; and I could soon fill a sheet to you if your 
silence did not weigh too heavily on my heart. My health is 
by no means good yet “Seldom good enough not to be a sort 
of di*ag on my mind ; so you must make full allow^anco for 
too much egotism and susceptibility in me. It seems 
to be three years instead of three months since I was in 
England and amongst you, and I imagine that all sorts of 
revolutions must have taken jilace in the interim; whereas 
to you, 1 daresay, remaining in your old home and among 
your everyday duties, the time has slipped away so rapidly 
that you are unable to understand my anxiety to hear from 
you. I think the climate here is not i)articularly healthy, — 
I sui)pose from the vicinity of the lake, w’hich, however, 
becomes so dear to me that one cannot bear to hear it 
accused. Oood-iye, dear Fanny; a thousand blessings to 
you whether you write to me or uot, and much gratitude it 
you do. 

My boxes arrived last Friday. Tlie expense was fr. 150 
— perfectly horrible ! Clearly I must give myself for food 
to the fowls of the air or tlie fishes of the lake. It is a 
consolation to a mind imimed with a lofty phiIoso[»hy, that 
w'lien one can get nothing to cat, one can still be eaten— tlie, 
cvil is m\y appav(‘nt. It is quite settled that 1 cannot stay 
at Flongeon ; I must move into town. Hut, alas ! I must 
pay fr. 200 [)er month. If I were there I should see more 
eonver.sablc pooj)ie than here. J)o you tliink any one would 
buy my ‘ Encycio|>;edia Hritanniea’ at half-price, and my 
globes ? If so, r should not be afraid of exceeding my 
means, and I should have a little momy to pay for my [»iaii»'. 
and for .some lessons of different kinds that I want to tube. 
Tlie Encyelopicdia is the last edition, and cost ^-13, and tlc' 
globes ^<S, I os. 1 .shall iievcu’ have anywdicre to pul them, 
so it is fully to keep them if any one wdll buy them. No 
one else lias written to me, though 1. liave w'ritteii to almo .4 
all. I would rather have it so than feel that the debt was on 
my side. When will you come to me for help, that f may 
1)0 able to bate you a little le.ss 1 I shall leave here as soim 
as I am able to come to a decision, as I am anxious to feel 
settled, and the weather is becoming cold. This house is 
like a l/ud-cage set down in a garden. Do not count this 
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among my letters. I am good for nothing to-day, and can Lp-ttore to 
write notliing well but bitterness, so that I will not trust 
myself to say another word. The Baronne do LiulwigsdoriY 
seems to have ])egun to like me very much, and is really 
kind ; so you sec heaven sends kind souls, thongli they are 
by no means kindred ones. Poor Mrs Locke is to write to 
me — has given me a little ring — says “take care of yourself, 
my child — have some tea of your own — you’ll be quite 
anotljcr person if you get some introductions to clever people 
— you’ll get on well among a certain set, — that’s true it 
is her way to say “ that’s true ” after all her affirmations. 

She says, “ You won’t find any kindred spirits at Plongeon, 
my dear.” 

I am feeling jiarticularly ha}>py because T have had very 2 otivSei)t.. 
kind letters from my brother and sisters. I am ashamed 
to fdl sheets about myself, but I imagined that this was 
precisely what you wished. Tray correct my mistake, if it 
1)0 one, and tlicn I will look over the Calvin MSS. and give 
yon some information of I'l'ally general interest, suited to our 
mutual capacities. iMnie. Ludwigsdorff is .so good to me — a 
charming creature— so anxious to see me comfortably settled 
- - peAting me in a\\ sorts oi ways. S)be sends me tea when V 
w.'ikc in the morning —orange-llower water when I go to bed — 
grapes - and her maid to wait on me. She says if I like she 
will s]>eiid tlie winter after this at Paris with me, and intro- 
duce me to her friends there ; but she does not mean to 
attach herself to me, because 1 shall never like her long. I 
shall be tired of her when 1 have sifted her, ikc. vShe says 
1 liave more intellect than ami other tilings more 

true than agreeable ; however, she is “greatly interested ” in 
me- -lias told me her troubles and lier feelings, she says, 
in .spite of herself ; for sln^ lias never been able before in 
her life to say so mueli even to her old friends. It is a mys- 
tery she cannot unravel. She is a person of high culture, 
according to the ordinary notions of what feminine culture 
diould be. She speaks French ami Cermaii perfectly, jdays 
well, and has the most perfect polish of manner — the most 
tlioroiigli refinement both socially ami morally. She is tall 
and handsome — a striking-looking ])erson, but with a sweet 
Icniininc expression when she isnith those sluCikes-- dresses 
exipiisitely -in fine, is all that I am not. [ shall tiro you 
witli all tills, but I want you to know what good creatures 
there are here as elsewliere. ^liss F. tells me that the first 
day she sat by my side at dinner, she looked at me, and 
thought to herself, “That is a grave lady ; I do not think I. 
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shall like her much ; ” but as soon as I spoke to her, and she 
looked into my eyes, she felt she could love me. Then she 
lent me a book written by her cousin — a religious novel -in 
which tlicre is a fearful infidel who will not believe, and 
hates all who do, tfcc., tfec. Then she invited me to walk 
with her, and came to talk in my room ; then invited me to 
go to tlic Oratoire wdth them, till I began to be uncomfort- 
able under the idea that they fancied I was evangelical, and 
that T was gaining their affection under false i)retenccs ; 
so I told Miss F. that T was going to sacrifice her goocl 
opinion, and confess my heresies. I quite expected from 
their manner and character that they would forsake me in 
horror — but they arc as kind as ever. They never go into 
iho s((loih ill the evening, and I have aUnost forsaken it, 
spending the evening frc(|uently in Mme. de Ludwigsdortrs 
room, where we have some dcliglitful tea. The tea of the 
house here is execrable; or rather, as Mrs A. says, “How 
glad we ought to be that it has no taste at all- -it might 
liavo a very bad one ! ” I like the A.’s ; tliey ai’e very good- 
natured. Afrs A., a very ugly but lady-liko little woman, 
who is under an infatuation “as it regards” her enps - al- 
ways wearing the brightest rose-colour or intensest blue- 
with a complexion not unlike a dirty primrose glove. The 
rest of llie people arc nothing to me, excojd, indeed, dear old 
Mile. Faizun, who comes into my room when I am ill with 
“Qu’est ce que vous avez, ma bonne t’ in the tone of (he 
kindest old aunt, and thinks that I am the most amiable 
douce creature, which will give you a better < (pinion of her 
charity than her penetration. 

Dear creatures ! no one is .so good as yon yet. 1 have not 
yet found any one who can bear con?[(aris()n with you ; not 
ill kindness to me — m sans dire — but in s(»]idity of mind 
and in expansion of feeling. This is a very coarse thing to 
say, but it came to the end of my ])en, and lUrra srripia 
manet — at least when it comes at tlie end of the si'coiui 
page. I shall certainly .stay at (Jeneva tliis winter, and shall 
return to Kngland as early as tlie .spring weatlicr will i)ernut, 
always .supposing that nothing occurs to alter my plans. I 
am still tldn ; .so how' iiinch will be left of me next April 
I am afraid to imagine. 1 .shall be length without Id'caclih. 
(Java’s as.siiraiice. that you are well and comfortable is worth 
a luncheon to iiio, whicli is ja:t the thing I am gemuaily 
most in w.ant of, for we dine at .six now. i love to imagine 
you in your home; and everything secm.s easy to me when 
1 am not disturbed about the liealtli or wellbeing of my 
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loved ones. It is really so j T do not say it out of any sort LoUerato 
of affectation, benevolent or otlierwise. I am without care- 2otu sepf’ 
fulness, ala.s ! in more senses than one. Thank Sara very 
heartily for her letter. I do not write a special sheet for her 
to-day, bccaiiso I have to write to two or three other people, 
but she must not tlie less believe how' 1 valued a little private 
morsel from her; and also that I would ahvays rather she 
w'rote “from herself” than “to me” — that is my tlieory of 
letter-writing. Your letters are as welcome as Elijah’s 
ravens — 1 thought of saying the dinner-bell, only that would 
be too gross ! I get impatient at the end of the ten days 
which it takes for our letters to go to and fro ; and 1 have 
not the least faith in the necessity for keeping tlie .sheet 
ibreo or four days before Mr Ilray can find time to write his 
meagre bit. If you sec the Miss Franklins, give my love 
to them ; my remembrancers to ^Ir and ^Irs Whitt em ; love 
to Miss Sibri'c always. Hearty love to ClajdoiH and AVood- 
ford;- and a very diffusive benevolence to the world in 
general, without any particular attachment to A. or B. I 
am trying to please Mr Bray. Good-bye, dear souls. Dorai- 
'iius vobisrim. 

I am anxious for yon to know^ my new" address, as T .shall 4iii Oct. 
leave hero on Tuesday. I think I have at last found the 
very thing. 1 shall be the only lodger. The appartment is 
with an alcove, .so that it looks like a sitting-room 
in the day-time — the people, an artist of great respectability, 
and his wdfe, a most kind-looking ladylike ])erson, witli tw’o 
boys, who have the air of being well educated. They .seem 
very aiixious to have me, and are ready to do anything to 
accommodate me. I shall live with them — that is, dine 
with tliem ; breakfast in my owm room. The terms are 
fr. 150 per month, light itndiulcd. ^l. and Mine. D’ Albert 
arc mi Idle-aged — musical, and, I am told, have heavnmp 
(l-rfiprlf. 1 ho\)C this will not exceed my means for four or 
live mouths. Idiere is a nice large mlou. and a good .vo//c a 
w ufpcr. I am told that their .'society is very good. Mine, 
dc Lmhvig.sdorff was about going there a year ago, and it 
was .she who recommended it to me. 

1 lioi>e Sarahs fe.irs are .su[)ercrogatory — a proof of a too 
nervous solicitiulo about me, Uw which I am grateful, though 
it docs me no good to hear of it. I want encouraging rather 
than Avarning and checking. I believe I am .so con>tituted 
that 1 .sliall never bo cured oi my faults except by Go<Ts 
discipline. If Jmman beings would but believe it, tiny 
^ Mrs Ilemiell. • Mr and Mrs C'hailcs llcimcil. 
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do me most good by saying to me the kindest things trutli 
will permit ; and really'I cannot hope those wall be superla- 
tively kind. The reason I wished to raise a little extra 
money is that I wanted to have some lessons and other 
means of culture — not for my daily l)read, for whicli I hope 
I shall have enough; but since you think my scheme im- 
practicable, will dismiss it. A u rede^ be in no anxiety about 
mo. Nothing is g'oing wTong tliat 1 know^ of. 1 am not an 
absolute fool and w^eakling. AVlicn I am fairly settled in 
my new home, I will wu-itc again. My address will be— 
M. D’Albert, line des Chanoines, No. 107. 

1- The blessed coni[)ensation there is in all things made your 
letter doubly precious for having been waited for, and it 
would have inspired me to write to you again much soonei*, 
but that 1 have been in uncertainty about settling myself for 
the wdnter, and T wished to send you rny future address. I 
am to move to my new home on Tuesday the 9th. 1 shall 
not at all regret leaving here ; the season is beginning to be 
rather sombre, though the glorious chestnuts here are still 
worth looking at half the day. You have lu'ard of some of 
the people whom I have described in my lettm’s to Eosohill. 
The dear little old maid. Mile. Faizan, is (juite a good friend 
to me—extremely i)rosy, and full of tiny details; but reall\ 
peoi)le of that calibre are a comfort to one occasionally, when 
one has not strength enough for more stimulating things. 
8hc is a snnijdc of those happy souls who ask for nothing 
but the w'ork of the hour, howa ver trivial — wdio arc; con- 
tented to live w’ithout knowing whether thc,‘y etTecd anything, 
but wdio do really cllect much good, simply by their cahn 
and even mdinfif'tf. J laugh to hear her say in a tone of 
remonstrance — ‘‘ Mine, do ljidwigs*Jorft‘ dit cju’clle s’eniinic 
quand les soirees .sont longues : imu, jc ne concois pas com 
ment on pent s’enimyer cpiand on a de rouvrage on des jc iix 
oil de Ja conversatiem.” When peoj)le who aia; dressing 
elegantly and driving about to make calls every day of their 
life have been telling me of their troubles — their utter 
hopelessness of ever finding a vein wauth wairking in their 
future life -my thoughts have turned towards many wdiosc, 
sufferings arc of a more tangible charac^ier, and I have really 
felt all the old commonplaces about the ecjiiality of human 
destinies, always excepting those spiritual diffi;rencos which 
are a]»art not only from poverty and riches but from 
individual affections. ])ear (Jhrisscy has found time an'l 
strength to write to me, and very precious her letter was, 
though I WTq)t over it “ JJeep abiding grief mast be mine,” 
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.she says, and T know well it must be. The mystery of trial ! Letter to 
it falls with such avalanche weight on the licad of the meek JonJJil’out. 
and patient. I wish I could do something of more avail for 
my friends tlian love them and long for their liappincss. 

M. and Mine. iJ’Albert are really clever people — people Tiio Brays, 
worth sitting up an hour longer to talk to. This does not 
hinder Madame from being an excellent manager — dressing 
scrupulously, and keeping her servants in order. 8he has 
hung my room with pictures, one of which is the most beauti- 
ful grou]) of flowers conceivable thrown on an open lUble — 
painted by herself. T have a ]>iano which 1 hire. There is 
nlso one in tlie salon. M. D’Albert plays and sings, and in 
the winter he tells me they have parties to sing masses and 
do other di'lightful things. In fact, 1 think I am just in the 
right place. 1 breakfast in my own room at half-jtast eight, 
lunch at half-past twelve, and dine at four or a little after, 
and take tea at eight. From the tca-tablc 1 have gone into 
the .sv^/oa and chatted until bed-time. It would really have 
l)een a [)ity to have stayed at Floiigcon, out of reach of 
everything, and with [leople so little wortli talking to. J 
have not found out the (Icsaf/rcinans here yet. It is raining 
liorrihly, l)ut this just saves me from the regret I should 
have felt at liaviug (piitted the chestnuts of Pkmgcon. That 
(dmpoijne looked splendid in its autumn dress. 

Ucorge Eliot retained so warm an admiration and love 
for M. D’Albcrt to the end of her life, that it seems 
litting here to mention that he lived on till i886, carry- 
ing well the weight of eighty winters, lie was const rva- 
(( nr of the Atheiiee — a permanent exhibition of works of 
art in (Icncva ; aiid he p\iblished in 1883 a Krench trans- 
laiion of the ‘ Scenas of Clerical Life,’ having already 
ju’cviou.Nly published translations of ‘Adam Jlede,’ ‘The 
Mill on the Eloss,’ ‘Silas Marner,’ and ‘Eomola.’ The 
description of his ])ersonal appearance in the following 
letter remained true to the end, .save that the grey hair 
had become (piite white, lie lost his wife in 1880 ; and 
it will be seen from siibse(juent letters that (Jeorge Eliot 
ke[>t up a faithful attachment to her till her death. They 
were lH)t}i friends after her own heart. The (dd apart- 
ment is now No. 18 instead of No. 107 Hue des (’han- 
oincs, and is occiqued as the printing-olHce of the ‘ Journal 
de deneve.’ l>ut half of the rooms remain just us lln;y 
Were live-and-thirty years ag(^ : the mlan, wains(\)toil iu 
imitation light oak panels, W\\\\ a white t'hina stow, and 
her bedroom opening oil' it -as she had often described 
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it to me ; and M. D’Albcrt had still in his possession the 
painting of the bunch of beautiful flowers thrown on an 
open IJible mentioned in the last letter. He told me 
that when Miss Evans first came to look at the house, 
she was so horrified with the forbidding aspect of the 
stairs, that she declared she would not go up above the 
first floor; but wJien she got inside the door she was 
reconciled to her new quarters. Calvin’s house is close 
to the Hue dcs Chanoines, and she was much interested 
in it. It will be seen that she did some w’ork in physics 
under Professor do la Pive ; but she princiiially rested 
and enjoyed herself during the stay at Geneva. It was 
exactly the kind of life she was in need of at the time, 
and the letters show Jiow miudi she appreciated it. 

T languished for your letter before it came, and read it thrt'c 
times running— judge whether 1 care less for you than of 
old. It is the best of blessings to know that you are well 
and cheerful ; and -when I think of all that might hap[ien 
in a fortnight to make you otherwise, especially in these days 
of cholera and crises, I cannot lielp being anxious until 1 get 
a fresh assurance that at least five days ago all was wi‘l]. 
Before I say anything about myself, I must contradict your 
suspicion that 1 [)aint things too agreeably for tlio sake nf 
giving you pleasure. 1 assure you my letters are subject! velv 
true— the falsehood, if there be any, is in my manner of 
seeing things. But I will give you some veritk in 

wdiich, alas ! poor imagiimtion has hitherto been able to do 
little for the world. i\lme. D’Albert anticipates all my 
wants, and makes a spoiled child of me. I like these dear 
people better and better— everytliing is so in liarmony witli 
one’s moral feeling, tliat I really cun almost say I nevi'r 
enjoyed a more complete hidiefm in my life than durii}ij; llie 
last fortnight. For M. D’Albert, 1 love him already as if 
he w'crc father and brother l^oth. 11 is face is rather luiggard- 
looking, but all the lines and the wuvy grey hair indicat'' 
the temperament of the artist. T have not heard a word or 
seen a gesture of his yet tliat was not ])erfectly in liarmony 
with an exquisite moral relinement — indeed one feels a better 
person ahvays when lie is present. He sings w'ell, and })lays 
on the piano a little. It is delightful to hear him talk of 
his friends — lie admires them so genuinely — one secs so 
clearly that there is no reflex (igolism. His conversation is 
charming. T learn .something every dinner-time. .Mine. 
D’Aii ert has less of genius and more of cleverness— a rcahy 
lady-like [person, who says everytliing well. »She brings up 
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her children admirably — two nice intelligent boys' — the Letter tn 
youngest pai-ticularly has a sort of Lamartine expression, 
with a fine head. It is so delightful to get among people 
who exhibit no meannesses, no worldlincsses, that one may 
well be enthusiastic. To mo it is so blessed to find any 
(le])avturo from the rule of giving as little as possible for as 
much as possible. Their whole behaviour to me is as if I 
were a guest whom they delighted to honour. Last night 
wc had a little knot of their most intimate musical friends, 
and M. and Mine. D’Albert introduced me to them ns if they 
wished mo to know them — as if they wished me to like their 
friends and their friends to like me. The people and the 
evening would have been just after your own hearts. In 
fact, I have not the slightest pretext for being discontented 
—not the shadow of a discomfort. Lven the little house- 
maid Jeanne is charming-' says to me every morning, in the 
prettiest voice : “ iMadamo a t-ellc bion dormi cette unit 
- puts fire in my witliout being told — cleans my 

rooms most conscientiously. J'hcre- I promise to weary 
you less for the future with my descriptions. 1 could not 
resist the temjJation to speak gratefully of >1. and Mine. 

I )’ Albert. 

(live my love to ]\rrs Pears — niy constant ever fresh re- 
membrance. l\ly love to Miss llebccca Franklin— tell her 
1 liave only spun my web to (bmeva— it will infallibly carry 
mo back again across tlie gulf, were it twice as great. If 
Mr Fronde preaches the new word at Manchester, i hope lie 
will prca(‘h it so as to do without an after explanation, and 
not; bewildo.r his hearers in the manner of Mephi.stopheles 
when he, dons the doctors gowm of I\iust. I congratulate 
you on tlic new edition,' ami j-nunise to read it witli a dis- 
lio.sith to admire when 1 am at Pioscliill once more. I am 
hegiiming to lose rcs[»cct for the petty acumen tliat sees dif- 
ficulties. 1 love the souls that rush along to their goal witli 
a full stream of sentiment, — lliat have too much of the posi- 
tive to be liarasscd liy tlio pcr[»etual negatives —wdiicli, after 
all, are but tlic disease of the soul, to be expelled by forti- 
fy iug the principle of vitality. 

(lood'bye, dear loves: shan’t T kiss you when I am in 
Fughiud again —in Kuglaud 1 1 already begin to think (J 
the journey as an im[)o.ssibility. Geneva is so beautiful nowg 

' Mr I'lmrli's U-lln nu*. tliiu wlini tui 1o stay Mitli t^u‘ 

l^’Allu rts at (u'lu'va, many years aCterwanlv, t!iey meniioned i (*w iiuidi 
Eiey li;ul stiuck l>y her (liscfrnmeiit of fin* eharai ter ol tli' so two 

k 'VS. 

- ‘ IMiilosophy of Necessity,’ by ('liarie> liray. 
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4th Doc. 
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tlie trees have their richest colouring. Coventry is a fool to 
it — but then you are at Coventry, and you are better than 
lake, trees, and mountains. 

We have had some delicious autumn days here. If the 
fine weather last, I am going up the Saleve on Sunday with 
D’Albert. On one aide L .shall have a magnificent view 
of the lake, the town, and the Jura; on the other, the range 
of ^bnit Blanc. The walks about Ceneva are perfectly eii- 
chanting. ‘‘Ah ! ” says poor ]\Ille. Faizan ; “ nous avons un 
])cau })ays si nous n’avioiis pas ces Badicaux ! ” The election 
of the Conseil d’Etat is to take place in November, and an 
vmente is expected. The actual Oovernment is Badical, and 
tlioroughly detested by all the “ respectable ” clas.ses. The 
Vicc-lVesidcnt of the (.\)nscil, and the virtual head of tlie 
Coverninent, is an unprincipled clever fellow, horribly in 
debt himself, and on the way to reduce the Oovernment to 
the same position. 

I like my town life vastly. I .sliall like it still better in 
the winter. There is an indescril)able charm to me in this 
form of human ncst-making. \o\\ enter a by no means 
attractive-looking hou.se, you climb up two or three fliglits of 
coM, dark-looking stone steps, you ring at a very inoilest 
door, and y<ui enter a set of rooms snug, or comfortable, (»)• 
eh'gant. One is .so out of reach of intruders, so undivcrtcil 
from one’s occupations l)y externals, so free from cold rmh- 
ing winds tlirougli hall doors -one feels in a dowiiy nest 
liigh up in a good old tree. I liavc always liad a lianloa’ing 
after this .sort of life, and I find it was a true instinct of 
wJiat would .suit me. Just oppo.site my windows is tin', 
street in wlnVh (ho Sisters of Charily' live, and if I look out, 
I generally .see either one of them or a .sober-Jooking ccei' 
siastic. Then a walk of five minutes takes me out of all 
.streets, within .sight of ])oaiities that 1 am sure you too would 
love, if you did not .share my cntliusiasm for the town. 1 
have not another minute, having ])romisc(l to go out l.»efoi'(! 
dinner — so, dearest, take my letter as a hiusty ki.ss, just lo 
let you know how constantly 1 love you — how, the longer 1 
live and the more 1 have felt, the better I know liow to 
value yon. 

T w'rito at once to an.swcr your quc.sti()n 3 about bnsincs.^. 
Spinoza and 1 have been divorced for scjvcnal month.s. .My 
want of health lias obliged me to renounce all a])])Ucatioii. 

1 lake walks, play on tlie i)iano, read Voltaire, talk to my 
friends, and just take a dose of mathematics every day io 
prevent iiiy luain from becoming quite soft, if you aio 
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anxious to publish the translation in question, I could, after Lotiorto 
a few months, finish the ‘ Tractatus Tlieologico-Politicus ’ 
to keep it company ; but I confess to you that [ think 4Ui bee. 
you would do better to abstain from printing a translation. 

What is wanted in English is not a traiuslation of H[)inoza’s 
works, but a true estimate of his life and system. After 
one has rendered his Latin faithfully into fhiglish, one feels 
that there is another yet more ditlicult process of transla- 
tion f{)r the reader to eftect, and that the only mode of 
making Spinoza accessible to a larger number is to study 
his books, then shut them, and give an analysis. For 
those who read the very words Spinoza wrote, there is the 
same sort of interest in })is style as in the conversation 
of a person of groat ca]>acity who has led a solitary 
life, and who says from his own sotd what all the world 
is saying by rote; but this interest hardly belongs to a 
translation. 

^’our letter is very sweet to mo, giving me a picture of MrsUmy, 
your (pilot life. How shall I enable you to imagine mine 
since you know nothing of the localitic^s ? !My good friends 
here only (Lange for the better. ]\Imo. L’Albort is all 
allection ; !M. L’Albert all didicacy and intelligence; the 
friends to whom they have introduced me wry kind in tlunr 
attentions. Tii fact, [ want nothing but a little more money 
to fi‘cl more at case about my tiros, Aa?. I am in an atmo- 
sphere of love and retinenu?nt; even the little servant Joanne 
seems to love me, and does me good every time she comes 
into the room. T can say anything to ^F. and Mine. D’Albert. 

M. D’A. understands everything, and if ]\Iadame does not 
understand, slie lielioveST-tliat is, she s('ems always sure that 
1 mean something edifying. She kisses me like a mother, 
and 1 am baby onongli to find that a great addition to my 
iia’ppiness. An rcs/c, I am careful for nothing; F am a 
sort of supernumerary spoon, and tlierc will be no damage 
to the set if I am lost. My heart ties are not l()o.sened by 
distance —it is not in tlio nature of ties to lae so ; and wlien 
L tiiink of my love<F ones as tlmse to wliom J can 1)0 a 
comforter, a help, F long to bewitli tlieni again. Otlierwisc, 

1 can only tliink with a shudder of returning to England. 

It looks to me like a land of gloom, of <nnnf\ of ])latitudc ; 
but ill the midst of all this it is the laud of duty and 
iilYcction, and t\ie only ardent hope I have for my future 
life is to liave given to me soiiu^ woman’s duty - some 
[)ossibility of dev('>ting myself where F may see a daily 
result of pure calm lilcsscdness in the life of amJher. 
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[fow do you look ? I ho])e tliat handeau of .silvery locks 
is not widening too fast on the head I love so woll —that the 
eyes are as bright as ever. Your letter tells me they will 
beam as kindly as ever when I see them once more. Never 
make apologies about your letters, or your words, or any- 
tliing else. It is your soul to which 1 am wedded ; and 
do 1 not know too well how the soul is doubly belied — 
first by the impossibility of being in word and act as great, 
as loving, as good as it wills to be, and again by the 
miserable weaknesses of tlie friends wlio see the words and 
acts tln’ough all sorts of mists raised by their own i)assions 
and preoecn[)ations ? In all these matters I am tlie cliief 
of sinneis, and I am tempted to rejoice in the offences 
of my friends, because they make me feel less humiliation. 
T am quite satisfied to be at (feneva instead of Paris ; in 
fact, 1 am becoming passionately attached to the mountains, 
the lake, the streets, my own room, and, above all, the dear 
people with whom 1 live. 

A thousand Christmas pleasures and blessings to you- - 
good resolutiniis and Indght hopes for the New Year! 
Amen. People who can’t bo witty exert themselves to 
be pious or aifectionato. neiiccfortli I tell you nothing 
whatever about myself; for if T speak of agreoables, ami 
s.'iy I am contented, Mr Pray writes mo word that you 
are all trying to forget me. If I were to tell you of di^- 
agreoables, and privations, and sadness, Sara would write : 
‘‘ If you are unhappy now, you will be so d fortiori ten years 
hence.” Now, since I have a decided obj»‘ction to doMs 
sent by post which iq)set one’s digestion for a fortnight, 1 
am determined to give you no pr^te.xt for sending them. 
You slndl not know whether T am well or ill, contented or 
discontented, warm or cold, fat or thin. Put remember 
that 1 am so far from being of the .same mind as Mr Pray, 
that good news of you is necessaiy to my comfort. I walk 
more briskly, and jump out of i)ed more ])romptly, afU'v 
a letter that tells me you ani well and comfortable, th.at 
business is promising, tliat men begin to speak well of 
yon, i^c. “ I am comfoiled in your comfort,” as saith St 
I’aul to the. troublesome Corintlvians. ^Yheu one is cabi\Ard, 
cribbed, confined in one’s self, it is good to be enlarged in 
one's friends, (bxxl Mr Mar.sliaHI Wo wish to kce[) even 
unamiablc people wlien death calls for tliem, much more 
good souls like him. I am gl.td he had had one more pleus- 
ant vi.'it to (Jara for her to tidnk of. Dear Sara’s letter 
is v.y charming —not at all phy.sieky — rather an agree* 
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M})Ie draught of vm mcvL Dear ]\rr licnnell, vve shall never Lettornto 
look upon his like. isa 

I am attending a course of lectures on l^^xpcrimcntal ~ 
riiysicshy M. le IVofosseiir do la Hive, the inventor, amongst 
other things, of the electroplating. The lectures occur every 
Wednesday and Saturday. It is time for mo to go. i am 
distressed to send you this shabby last fragment of paper, 
and to write in such a hurry, but the days are really only 
two hours long, and 1 have so many things to do that 1 
go to bed every night miserable because 1 have left out 
something I meant to do. Good-bye, dear souls. Forget 
me if you like, you cannot oblige me to forget you ; and the 
active is worth twice of the passive all the world over ! The 
('aitli is covered with snow, and the Government is levelling 
the fortifications. ' 

Vou leave me a long time without news of you, though I 28 iii Jan. 
told you they were necessary as a counteractive to the lior- 
rors of this terrible winter. Arc you really so occupied as 
to have absolutely no time to think of mo 1 I console my- 
.self, at least to-day, now we have a blue sky once more after 
two months of mist, with thinking that 1 am excluded by 
pleasanter ideas — that at least you are well and comfortable, 
and 1 ought to content myself with that. The fact is, 1 am 
much of Touchstone’s mind — in respect my life is at Geneva, 

1 like it very well, but in respect it is not with you, it is a 
very vile lif(‘. I have no yearnings to exchange hike and 
moimtaiiis for Hishop 8trect and the Jlmlford Fields, but I 
hav(^ a great yearning to kbs yon all and talk to you for 
three days running. I do not think it will be jKissible for 
mo to iindortako the joprncy before the end of March, 1 
look forward to it witli great dread. I .see myself looking 
iilteily niiseinble, ready to leavu all my luggage behind me 
at IViris for the sake of escaping the trouble of it. Wa have 
had Alboiii here — a very fat syren. There has been some 
capital acting of comedies by friends of M. 1)’ Albert- one 
of them is superitir to any profe.ssioiial actor of comedy T 
iiavo ever seen. He reads vandivUlea so marvellously, that 
one seems to have a whole troujjc of actors before one in 
ins single \Hn'soii. He is a baudsome man of lifty, fuU of 
wit and talent, and he married about a year ago. 

It is one of the provoking contrarieties of destiny that 1 Mrsiioujih. 
dumld have written my croaking letter wlien your own kind 
consolatory one was on its way to me. 1 ha\e been ha}»pier 
ever since it came. After mourning two or thn'c inonllis 
<’vcr ('hrisscy’s account of your troubles, 1 can only dwell on 
I 
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YEABNING FOR OLD FRIENDS. [GENEVA, 

that part of your letter wliich tolls that there is a little more 
blue ill your sky — that you have faith in tlie coining Spring. 
Shall you be as glad to see me as to hear the cuckoo 1 1 
mean to return to Jhigland as soon as the Jura is passable 
without sledges— probably the end of March or beginning 
of April. 1 have a little lldmweli as it regards ” my friends. 
T yearn to see those I have loved the longest, but I shall 
feel real grief at parting from the excellent people with 
whom I am living. I feel they are my without 

entering into or even knowing the greater part of my views, 
they understand my character, and have a real interest in 
me. I have iuHnite tenderness from Mine. D’vMbert. I call 
her always “maman”; and she is just the creature oin^ 
loves to lean on and be petted by. In fact, I am too much 
indulged, and shall go back to hlngland as undisciplined as 
ever. This terribly severe winter has been a drawback on 
my recovering my strength. I have lost whole weeks from 
headache, ttc., but I am certainly better now than when I 
came to Ihnc. D’Albert. You tell me to give you these 
details, so I obey. Decidedly England is the most comfort- 
able country to be in in winter — at least for all except those 
who are rich enough to buy English comforts every whert-. 
I hate myself for caring about carpets, easy-chairs, and coni 
fires — one’s soul is under a curse, and can preach no trulli 
while one is in hondage to the flesh in this way ; but alas ! 
habit is the purgatory in which we siifler for our past sins. 
I hear much music. We have a reunion of musical friemls 
every jAlonday. For the rest 1 have refused siyhw, which 
are as stii[)id and unprofitable at (Icneva as in England. 1 
save all more interesting details, that I may liave them to 
tell you when \ am with you. I am going now to a snni'C 
on Experimental Physics l»y the celebrated Professor de la 
Ptive. This letter will at least convince you that J am not 
eaten up by wolves, as they have, been fearing at bo<(‘liill. 
The English papers Ddl of wolve.s descending from the duni 
and devouring the iidiabitanls of the villages, but we haw 
been in happy ignorance of these editors’ horrors. 

If you saw the Jura to-day ! The snow reveals its forcsl.< 
ravines, and precipices, and it stands in relief aLoainst a 
pure blue sky. The sm»w is on the mountains cmly now, 
and one is tempted to walk all day, jiarticiilarly when one 
lies in bed till ten, as your exemplary friend .sometimes docs. 
1 have had no discipline, and shall retijirn to you more of a 
spoiled child tliaii ever. Indeed I think I am dcstim'd to 
be so to the end — one of the odious swarm of voracious 
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cateri)illars, soon to be swept away from the earth by a Letters to 
tempest. 1 am getting better bodily. 1 have much less 
headache, but tlic least excitement fatigues me. (Certainly 
if one cannot have a malady to carry one off rapidly, tlie 
only sensible thing is to get 'well and fat; and 1 believe 1 
sliall be driven to that alternative. You know that ( Jeorge 
Sand writes for the theatre 1 Her “ Frampis le Champi — 
line Conujdie,” is simplicity and purity itself. The seven 
devils are cast out. We are g(ung to have more acting here 
on Wednesday. M. ChanccTs talent makes Marnan’s mrka 
(jiiite brilliant. You will bo amused to hear that I am sit- 
ting for my portrait — at M. iPAlbort’s rctpicst, not mine. 

11 it turns out well, .1 sliall long to steal it to give to you ; 
but M. D’Albert talks of painting a second, and in that case 
I shall certainly beg one. The idea of making a study of 
my visage is droll enough. T have the kindest possible letters 
from my brother and sisters, promising me tlie warmest wel- 
come. This helps to give me courage for the journey ; but 
the strongest magnet of all is a certain little group of three 
persons whom 1 hope to lind together at Hosehill. Some- 
thing has been said of M. 1 )’Albcvt accompanying me to J^rris. 

I am saddi'iied when 1 tliink of all the liorrible anxieties of 
trade. If 1 had children, f would make them carpiaiters and 
slioianakcrs ; that is the way to make them l\lessiahs ami 
Jacob lloelmis. As for ns wlio are de})endent on carpets and 
( isy-cliaivs, we are reprobates, and shall never enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 1 go to tlie (lenevesc churches every 
Sunday, and nourisli my lieterodoxv with orthodox sermons. 

Ilow’ovm’, there arc some clever men Jierc in IheChurch, ami 
I am fortunate in being4icre at a time wdien tlie very clever- 
est is giving a series of conferences. 1 tliink I have never told 
yell tliiit we hav(‘ a long (dorman lad of seventeen in tin' 
house -the most taciturn ami awkward of lads. He said 
Very naively, when 1 reproached him for not talking to a 
(h'nnau young lady at a so//yV, wlien he w'as seated next lier 
:it table -‘*,Jc lie savais (jue fairc de lues jambes.” d'liey 
iiad placeil the ])oor against one of those card-tables 
- all legs, like himself. 

The weatlier is so glorious that 1 think I may set ont ist Mar.'ii. 
on iiiy journey soon after tlie i 5 tli. I am not quite certain 
}etlliatM. D’Albert williiot bo able to accompany me to 
I’aris ; in any c^ase, a package of so little value will g«‘t along 
«dely enough. J am so excited at the idea of the time 
ln'ing so near wlieii 1 am to leave (Jeneva - a real grief- and 
see uiy friends in England— a [)orfecl.Iy overwliclining jo} — 
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[geneva, 

that I can do nothing. I am frightened to think what an 
idle Avrctch 1 am become. And you all do not write me one 
word to tell mo you long for me. 1 have a great mind to 
elope to Constantinople, and never see any one any more I 
Tt is with a feeling of regret that we take leave of tlie 
pleasant town of Geneva, its lake and mountains, and its 
agreeable little circle of acquaintance. It was a peace- 
fully happy episode in (»eorge Eliot’s life, and one she 
was always fond of recurring to, in our talk, up to the 
end of her life. 


CIIAPTEE V. 

D’AHuTt and his cliargo left Geneva towards the 
middle of March, and as tlie railway was not yet opened 
all tlie way to France, they liad to cross the Jura in 
sledges, and snllered terribly from the cold. ’Fhcy joiiHhl 
the railway at Toimerrc, and came through IMris,' arriv- 
ing in lui gland on the 23d of ^farcli. After a day in 
London, !Miss Evans went straight to lier friends at 
liosehill, where slic stayed for a few days laJ’ore going 
on to Crilf. It will have l)ecu seen that she had set her 
ho])es high on the delights of home-coming, and with lior 
too sensitive, imprcsshmahlc natnnj, it is not dilluMilt to 
iinder.stiind, without attributing hlanio to aiiy one, that 
she was pretty sure to 1)C laying iq) disappointment for 
herself. All who have liad th(^ oxi)crience of retuniiiig 
from a bright sunny climate to Ihigland in March will 
recogni.so in tim next letters the actual presence of tJie 
cast wind, the leaden the gritty dust, and /c .sy^Ar//. 
Xo ; I am not in England — 1 am only nearer the beings 1 
love best. I try to forget all geography, and that I hav(‘ 
placed iny.self irretricvaldy out of reach of nature’s brightest 
glories and beauties to shiver in a wintry fiat. I am tin 
si)eakabJy grateful to find these dear creatures looking w’ell 
and ha})i)y, in spite of worldly cares, but your dear face and 
voice are wanting to me. Lut I must wait with patience, and 
perhaps by the time f have finished my visits to iny relations, 
you will he ready to come to Itosehill again. I want you to 
scold 'ne, and nuike me good. I am idle and naughty o/i 0 

pltfs .sinkirjg into Jioathenish ignorance and woman s 

frivfdity. Ivcinember, you fire one of iny guardian angels. 
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Will }'oii send the enclosed note to Mrs 0. Jlenncll 1 I Letter to 
am not quite sure about her direction, but I am anxious to 
thank her for her kindness in inviting me. Will you also April, fi^m 
send me an account of Mr Chapman’s prices for lodgers, and 
if you know anything of other boarding-houses, (fee., in Lon- 
don '] Will you tell me what you can ? I am not asking 
you merely for the sake of giving you trouble. I am really 
anxious to know. Oh tlie dismal weather, and the dismal 
country, and the dismal people. Jt was some envious 
demon that drove me across the dura. However, lain de- 
termined to sell everything I possc.ss, except a portmanteau 
and carpet bag and the necessary contents, and be a stranger 
jind a foreigner on the earth for evermore. Ihit I must see 
you first ; that is a yearning I still have in spite of dis- 
appointments. 

From (IrilF she went to stay with her sister, Mrs 
Clarke, at Meriden, whence she writes: — 

Have you any engagement for the week after next? If not, Mrs iiray, 
may I join you on Saturday the 4 th, and invite M. D’Albert 
to come down on the following Monday? It appeiirs he 'Ln. 
cannot stay in Lngland longer than until about tlio second 
week in ^May. I am uncomfortable at the id('a of Imrtlien- 
ing even your friendship with the cntertainimmt of a jierson 
j)nrcly lor my sake. It is indeed the greatest of all the 
great kindnesses you have shown me. Write me two or 
tlii’ce kind words, dear Cara. I have been so ill at ease 
ever since I have been in haigland that 1 am quiti; discour- 
aged. l)(‘ar Clirissey is generous and synqtathising, and 
reall} cures for my lia])pincss. 

On the -itli of May Miss Kvans wtmt to llosiLill, and 
rn the 7 II 1 M. D'Albert joined the party for a three days’ 

Msit. 'The strong alicetion existing between Mr and Mrs 
I- ■'}' and tlieir gm^st, and the more congenial intellectual 
atmospliere siirroiinding them, led Mi.ss Kvans to make 
her homo practically at lb‘schill for the next sixteen 
months. She stayed there continuously till the 18 th 
November, and, among otiicr things, wrote a review of 
•Mackay’s ‘ IVogress of the Intellect.’ In October Air 
Maekay and Air Cliapman, wlio was then negotiating for 
the imrcliaso of the ‘ Westminster Ueview,’ came to stay 
at llosehill, and tliere was probably .some talk then about 
her assisting in tlie editorial work of tlie ‘ Heview,’ but 
it was not until tlie following spring tliat any delinite nn- 
<lerstanding on this subject was arrived at. Meantime 
the article on Mackay’s ‘ITogressof the Intellect’ came 
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out in tlic January 1851 number of the ‘ Westminster/ 

It contains the following remarkable passages : — 

“ Our civilisation, and yet more, our religion, are an anomal- 
ous blending of lifeless barbarisms, which have descended to 
us like so many petrifactions from distant ages, with living 
ideas, the olfspring of a true process of development. We 
are in bondage to terms and conceptions, which, having had 
their roots in conditions of thought no longer existing, have 
ceased to possess any vitality, and are for us as spells whi(;li 
have lost their virtue. The endeavour to spread enlightened 
ideas is perpetually counteracted by these idola theatric which 
have allied themselves on the one haml with men’s better 
sentinients, and on the other with institutions in whose de- 
fence are arrayed the passions and the interests of dominant 
classes. Now, although the teaching of positive truth is 
the grand means of expelling error, the process will be very 
much quickened if the negative {irgument serve as its 
pioneer ; if, by a survey of the past, it can be shown how 
each age and each race lias had a faith and a symbolism 
suited to its need and its stage of development, and that 
for succeeding ages to dream of retaining the spirit along 
with the forms of the past, is as futile as the embalming 
of the dead body in the hope that it may one day be 
resumed by the living .soul. ... It is Mr Mackay's 
faith tliat divine revelation is not contained exclusively or 
prc-einiiiently in tlie factsand inspirations of any one a^c or 
nation, l)Ut is coextensive with the history of human develo]»- 
nicnl, and is perpetually unfolding itself to our widened 
experience and investigation, as lirmament upon llrmament 
becomes visible to us in proport ion, to the power and range 
of our exj»l(n-ing instruments. The mastor-ki'y to this revc*- 
Jation is tlie recognition of the presemre of mideviafing law 
in the Jiiatcu’ial ami moral world — of that invariability of 
sequence which is acknowledged to be the basis of physical 
.science, ])ut whicli is .still perversely ignored in our social 
organisation, our ethics, and our religion. It is this invaria 
bility of sequence whicli can alone give value to exi)cri('nc(', 
and render educatiem, in the true .sense, possible. The divim', 
yea and nay, the seal of prohibition ami of sanction, aoi 
eflectually inq^rc.ssed on huinau deeds and aspirations, not by 
means of (beek and Hebrew, but by^ that inexorable law ot 
eonsecjueiices, whose evidence is confirmed instead of weak- 
ened as tlie ages advance ; and luuaau duty is comi)rised in 
the c.ariiest study of this law and patient obedience to it'^ 
teaching. While this belief shed.s a bright beam of promise 
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on the future career of our race, it lights up what once 
seemed the dreariest region of history with new interest; 
every past phase of human development is part of that edu- 
cation of the race in wliicli we are sharing ; every mistake, 
every absurdity into which poor human nature has fallen, 
may be looked on as an experiment of which we may reap 
the benelit. A correct generalisation gives significance to 
the smallest detail, just as the great inductions of geology 
demonstrate in every pebble the working of laws by which 
the eartli has become adajited for the habitation of nvan. In 
this view religion and philosophy arc not merely conciliated, 
they arc identical ; or rather, religion is the crown and con- 
summation of philosojdiy— the delicate corolla which can 
only spread out its petals in all their symmetry and brilliance 
to the sun, when root and branch exhibit the conditions of a 
healthy and vigorous life.” 

Miss Evans seems to have been in London from the 
beginning of January till the end of March 1851 ; and 
Mr Ohajunan made another fortnight's visit to Hose- 
hill at the end of ^May and beginning of June. It was 
during this jioriod that, with ^Ii>s Evans’s assistance, the 
prospectus of the now series of the ‘ Westminster Heview ’ 
was determined on and put in shape. At the end of July 
she went with Mrs Eray to visit Mr Edward Noel, at 
Hisho]) Steigiiton, in Devonshire. Mrs Bray had some 
slight illness there, and Miss Evans writes: — 

1 am grieved indeed if anything might have been written, Eotterto 
wdiich ha.s not l)een writttn, to allay your anxiety about Dara. 

Her iettcr yesterday oxjilained what has been the matter. 1 5ihAug. 
kiuwv her own handwrityig w'ould be pleasanter to you than 
any other. 1 have been talking to her this morning about 
the g'Jiig to London or to Ihesehill. She seems to prefer 
bnmhii. A ghineo or two at the Exitosition, she thinks, 
would do her no harm. To-day we are all going to Teigii- 
iiiouth. She seems to like the idea of sitting by the waves. 

The sun is shining gloriously, and all things are tolerably 
promising. I am goiiig to walk on before the rest and have 
a bath. 

They went to London on the 13th of August, saw the 
(hystal Palace, and returned to llosehill on the 16th. 

At the end of that month, ^Ir (Icorge Cornice (the dis- 
tinguished phrenologist) arrived on a visit, and he and 
Mrs Combo became good friends to Miss Evans, as will 
be seen from the subsequent correspondence. They came 
on a second visit to llosebill tlie following month — ^Mr 
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Chapman being also in the house at the same time, — and 
at the end of September Miss Evans went to stay with 
the Cliainnans at No. 142 Strand, as a boarder, and as 
assistant editor of the MVestminster licvicvv.^ A new 
period now opens in George Eliot’s life, and emphatically 
the most important period, for now she is to be thrown 
in contact with Mr Lewes, who is to exercise so para- 
mount an inlluence on all her future, Avith Mr Herbert 
Spencer, and with a number of Avriters then representing 
the most fearless and advanced thought of the day. Aliss 
Frederica Bremer, the authoress, was also boarding with 
the Chapmans at this time, as Avill be seen from the 
folIoAving letters : — 

Lfittorto Mr Mackayhas been very kind in coining and Avalking onl 
end of Sei’t. the only variety I have had. Last night, 

lioAVOver, Ave had an agreeable enough gathering. Foxtoii ' 
came, avIio, you knoAA', is trying, Avith ('arlylc and others, lo 
get a (‘ha[)el for Wilson at the West l^hul— in Avliich he is 
to ligure as a seceding clergyman. 1 enclose you tAvo notes 
from Empsoii (he is tlic editor of the ‘Edinburgh Beview') 
as a guarantee that 1 have ))ecn trying to Avork. Again, I 
l)ropo.sed to Avritc a review of Greg for the ‘Westminster,’ 
not for money, but for love of the subject as ctmneeted Avith 
the ‘ Jiiquiiy.’ ^Ir Hickson referred the matter to Slack 
again, and he Avrites that he shall not have room for it, and 
that the subject Avill not suit on this occasion, so yuw see I 
am obliged to be idle, and T like it best. 1 ho[)e Mr Dray is 
coming .soon to tell me CA-erything about you. 1 think I 
shall cry for joy to sec liini. Ihit do send me a little note 
on Monday morning. Mrs Follen called (he otln.T day in ex- 
treme horror at ^liss Martincau’s Ixx^k. 

Dr Brabant returned to Bath yesterday. He very ]>olilelv 
took me to the Chy.'^.tal Palace, the theatre, and the ()\ erlaiid 
Boute. On Priduy wo had F«»xtoii, Wilson, and .some other 
nice people, among others a Mr Herl^crt Speiieer, A\ho las 
iust lu’onght out a large Avork on ‘Social Statics,’ Avhich 
LeAves pronounces the be.st book he has .seen on the subject. 
You mu.st .see the book if possible. .Mr (’]ia]mian is going to 
send yon Mi.ss Martineau’s AAa)rk, or rather Mr Atkinson's, 
Avliich you miisL review in the ‘ IJerald.’ Whatever else cue 
may think of the book, it is certainl\ the ])olde.st I liavc .seen 
in t!ie English language. 1 get nothing done here, there an' 

^ i rctlerick .lutlior of ‘ rouulur (Jliri.slianity : its Transilicn 

tiitaU and Prolualdi! Dcvcloi/Uiciil.’ 

- ‘Maii’.s Natavc nnd Lcvelouiiiuiit,’ by Marlineuu and Atkinson. 
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so many dldmdlom — moreover I have hardly l)een well a day ixiUcrs to 
since I came. I wish T were rich enouglr to go to the coast, 
and have some plunges in the sea to brace me. Nevcr- 
tlieless do not suppose that I don’t enjoy being here. I like 
seeing the new people, tkc., and L am afraid I shall think the 
country rather dull after it. I am in a hurry to-day. I must 
have Uvo hours’ work before dinner, so imagine evcrytliing 
I have not said, or rather reflect that this scrap is (piitc as 
much as you deserve after being so slow to write to me. 

’rho reference, in the above letter, to ]\lr Lewes must 
not be taken as indicating personal accjuaintance yet. 

It is only a quotation of some oj)inion heard or read. 

Mr Lewes had already secured for himself a wide reputa- 
tion in the literary world by his ‘Biographical History 
of I’hilosophy,’ his tw'o novels, ‘ Iiantlior[)e,’ and ‘ Rose, 

Itlanchc, and Violet’ — all of Avhich had been published, 
live or si.K years before— and his voluminous contribu- 
tions to the periodical literature of the day. lie was 
also at this time the literary editor of the ‘ Leader’ news- 
[>a]»cr, so that any criticism of his would carry weight, 
and be talked a])Out. .Much has already been written 
about his extraordinary versatility, the variety of his 
liteiary productions, his social charms, his talent as a 
r(troitl'in\ and his dramatic faculty ; and it will now’ be 
interesting, ba those who did not know him personally, 
to learn tlio dee[»er side of his character, which will be 
seen, in its development, in the following pages. 

1 don’t know' how long Miss Biemer will stay, but you need KmlofSrpt. 
not wish to see her. Mie is to me eipially luqa’epossessing to 
eye and ear. 1 never sa^w’ a [)erson of her years wlio appeided 
less to mv jwirely instinctive veneration. 1 have to reilect 
e\eiy time I look at Iier that sin* is really Frederica I’rcmer. 

is to w’rile the article on the SutlV.ige, and wc arc 
going to t;y ('arlylc for the Peerage, Ward refusing on the 
ground that he thinks the. imj>rovcmcnt of the j)hysical I’on- 
dition of the pco[>le so all-iinj»ortant, that he must give all 
his energies to that. He says, ‘‘ Life is a bad business, but 
we must make the liest of it;” b) whicli jdiilosopliy J Miy 
Auicn. Dr llodgs()n is gone, and all tlie fun with him. 

J was introduced to Jauvcs the other day in Jeirs sliop — 
sort of miniature Mirabeaii in a}»j)earancc.‘ 

' Tills was a uiorely formal aiul casual iiilnMluctinu. 'riial Kliot 

J'-is ever lii’iuiglii into close relations willi Mr Lewes, was ^\\u to Mr ller- 
'"■rt Spencer liavin;^ takmj liiin to call on lier in tlie. SIvauU laU i’ iu Lias 
) rar. 



Letter to 
the Brays, 
Get. 


Miss Sara 
Ilennoll, 
rJth Oct. 
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Professor Forbes is to write us a capital scientific article, 
whereat I rejoice greatly. The Peerage a})parently will not 
“ get itself done,” as Carlyle says. It is not an urgent ques- 
tion, nor does one see that, if the undue influence of the 
Peers on tlio elections for the Ooinnions were done away with, 
there would be much mischief from the House of Lords re- 
maining for sonic time longer ui dufu quo, I have been 
reading Carlyle’s ‘Life of Sterling’ with great pleasure — not 
for its presentation of Sterling, but of Carlyle. There are 
racy bits of description in his best manner, and exquisite 
touches of feeling. Little rapid characterisations of living 
men too — of Francis Newman for example — a man of fine 
university and other attainments, of tlie shaipcst cutting, 
and most restlessly advancing intellect, and of the mildest 
pious enthusiasm.” There is an inimitable descri[)tion of 
(Jolcridge and his eternal monologue To sit as a passive 
bucket and be pumped into, whether one like it or nut, can 
in tlie end be exhilarating to no creature,” 

All the world is doing its dn'oir to the great little autliorcss 
(!Miss Lremer). I went to the Hxhibithm on Saturday to 
hear the final “Cod save the Queen” and the three times 
three— “ C’etait un beau moment.” Mr Creg tlumglit the 
review “ Avell done, and in a kindly spirit,” but thought tlnu'e 
was not much in it --dreadfully true, since there was only 
all his ])ook, 1 tliink lie did not like the apology for his 
want of theol(»gical learning, which, however, was' Just the 
thing most needed, for the ‘Kelectic’ trips him iqi'on that 
seoro. Carlyle wa> very anin.Ning tlie oilier morning to .\lr 
Chapman about tlie Lxliibition. lie has no patience with 
the Prince and “tliatt'ole” assemblin'^ Sawmq's from all 
jiarts of the land, till you ean’t get iilnng Piccadilly. Ho 
lias been worn to death with Ixjres all summer, wlm pro 
.sent tliemselves liy twos and threes in his study, saying, 
“Here w’c are,” Ac., Ac. 

I wi.dj you could see Mis.s Lremer’s albums, full of p(»r- 
traits, flowers, and landscapes, all done by herself. A ]M»r- 
trait ol Linerson, iiiarvelloii.sly like; one of /enny Lind, Ac. 
Last night we had quite a charming snint'- *Sir David 
Hrewster and his daughter ; Mackay, author of a work on 
popular education, you may remember to have seen reviewed 
in the ‘Leader’; tlie Lllises, the Hodgsons, and half-a-dozen 
other iji ;e peoj/lc. Mi.ss Lrcmcr was more genial than 1 
liave seen her played on the piano, and smiled benevolently. 
.\ltogetlief, L an, L • i-ming to repent of my repugnance. 
Mackay apjovvus oui prospectus m into. He is a haiidsomo, 
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fiiie-hcadcd man, and a “good opinion.*’ We are getting Letters to 
out a circular to accompany tlie prospectus. I have been 
kci)t down-stairs by Mr Mackay for the last two hours, and njthoct. 
arn hurried, but it was a necessity to write ein jxiar Worfe to 
you. Mr Mackay has written an account of Ids book for the 
catalogue. I have been using my powers of eloquence and 
llattcry this mondng to make him begin an article on the 
“ Development of IVotestantism.” Mr Ellis was agreeable — 
really witty, lie and Mrs Ellis particularly cordial to me, 
inviting mo to visit them without ceremony. I love you all 
better every day, and better the more I see of other people. 

1 am going to one of the liirkbeck schools. 

I must tell you a story Miss Erenicr got from Emerson. Nov. 
(Jarlyle was very angry with him for not believing in a devil, 
and to convert him t(.H)k him amongst all the horrors of 
London- the gin sho])s, kv. -and llnally to tlic House of 
t’ommons, plying him at every turn with the question, “ Do 
you believe in a devil noo E’ There is a severe attack on 
Clarlyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling’ in yesterday’s ‘ Times'- -unfair 
as an account of the book, but with some truth in its general 
remarks abniit (\arlyle. 'Pliere is an article, evidently by 
dames Martinoau, in the ‘Prospective,’ which you must read, 

“On the Tnity of the J.ogical and Intuitive in the ultimate 
grounds of lieligiou.s Pellef.” 1 am reading with great 
amusement (!) d. II. Newman’s ‘ Lectures on the Position of 
( 'atliolics.’ ’riiey are full of clever satire and description. 

My tabh’ i:s groaning with books, and 1 have done very little 
with them yet, but I. trust in my star, Avldch has hitherto 
)icJ{ ed me, to do all 1 liave ene:aged to do. Pray, remember 
to stnal the translation of Scldeicrmacher’s little book, 
and ‘ fso the itook itself. 

When Mr iSoed had tlnislied his farewell visit to-day, ^Fr 
Flower wa^ anmmnee<], so my morning has run away in 
chat. Time wears, and I dem’t get on so fast as I ought, 
blit I must scribldo a word or twi^ elsi* yea will make my 
silence an excuse for ^vritlng me no word of yonrselves. 1 
am afraid Mr Noel and Mr Jlray have given you a poiu’ 
re[>ort of me. The last two days j have luvn a little better, 
hut I hardly think existing airangeinonts eaii hist be\oiid 
this (juarter. Mr Noel says Miss L. is to visit you at Christ- 
mas. I hope that is a mistake, as it would deprive me of 
my hoped-for rest amongst yon. 

On Haturday aftcniomi came Mr Spemcr to ]\rr 'JoiiNov. 
Oliapman and me to go to the theatre ; so I ended the day 
Ri a godlo88 manner, seeing the “Merry U'ives ot Windsor.” 
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You must, read Carlyle\s denunciation of the opera, puhlislicd 
in the ‘ Keepsake’ toTiie ‘Exaniiiicr’ quotes it at length. 
I send you the en^'pSed from Harriet Martincau. J ’lease to 
return it. The one from Carlyle you may keep till 1 come. 
Ho is a naughty fellow to write in tlie ‘ Keepsake,’ and not 
for us, after I wrote him the most insinuating letter, ollcring 
him three glorious suhjecls. Yesterday we went to Mr 
Mackay’s, Dr Brabant being there. 

Carlyle called tlie other day, strongly recommending 
Browning, the ])oet, as a writer for the ‘ Jievicw,’ and saying, 
“ Wo shall see,” about himself. In other rcsj)ects we have 
been stagnating since Monday, and now T must work, work, 
work, which 1 have scarcity done two days consecutively 
since 1 have been here. Lewes says his article on “Julia von 
Kriidencr”^ will be glorious. .He sat in the same box with 
us at the “ Merry Mlvcs of 'Windsor,” and helped to carry 
off tlie dolorousness of the play. 

Alas 1 the work is so heavy just for the next three days, 
all the revises being yet to come in, and the \>roof of my 
own article;- and ^Ir Cha[unan is so overwlielmod with 
matters of detail, timt he has earnestly requested me to stay 
till Saturday, and I cannot refuse, but it is a deep liisop- 
pointinent to me. My heart will yearn after you all. It 
is the first Cliristmas Day I shall have passed without 
any Christmas feeling. On Saturday, if you will have me, 
nothing sljall kee[) mo here any longer. 1 am writing at a 
high table, on fi h>\v seat, in a great linrry. Don’t yon think 
my stylo is editorial I 

Accordingly, on Saturday the 2 Qt]i December iS5r slie. 
did go down to Bosehill, and stayed tliere till i:th .laiiu- 
ary, when .she returned to i.omlon, and writes:-— 

1 had a comfortable journey all alone, (‘xce[)t from Wenloii 
to Blisworth. When I saw a coated animal getting into my 
carriage, 1 tlionght of all liorrihle stories of imulmen in 
raiiwa}.s; but liis white neckcloth and tliiii mincing V(»i(:e 
soon convinced me that he was one of those e.xceedingly tame 
aniiiidls, the clergy. 

A kind welcome and a good dinner — tiiat is the whole ol 
my history at [)ro.sent. I am in anything but cuirqjany trim, 
or spiiits, I can do nothing in return for all your kindness, 
dear f'ara, but love you, as 1 do nmst heartily. You and all 
yours, For their own sake liivl, but if it were not so, bn* youi’s. 

' A}»|t(‘;ire«I iii J-: iii;. ’’■SW No. ol Hk; Wcstniiiis^cr Ta vi«;\v,' No. 1 
ul‘ tin- New 

* la-viow of ta2'i}’lo’.s ‘ Life of .Sterling’ ‘ ^YeslIllnI^iter,’ Jan. 
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ilarriet Martincau called on Monday morning with i\Tr Letter to 
Atkinson. Very kind and cordial. J.-.jiionour lier for licr 
powers and industry, and should be ^h||to think liiglily of 21st Jan’, 
her. I have no doubt tliat she is fascinating when there is 
time for talk. We have had two agreeable solrec's. Last 
JMoiiday I was talking and listening for two hours to Pierre 
LerouX'—a dreamy genius, lie was expounding to me his 
ideas. He belongs neither to the school of Ih’oudlion, which 
represents Liberty only — nor to that of Louis Plane, which 
re))resents Equality only — nor to that of Cabet, which rep- 
resents Erat('rnity. Pierre Leroux’s system is tlie Hj/nthhe 
which combines all tliree. lie has found the true ])n}d which 
is to unite the love of self with the love of one’s neighbour, 
lie is, you know, a very voluminous writer. (.Icorge Sand 
has dedicated some of her books to him. He dilated on Ids 
views of the ‘ Origin of ( Christianity.’ Strauss deficient, be- 
cause lie has not shown the ulcni'dn of the feach im/ of Jesna 
vith ihdt (f the. Kmou it. This is Loroux’s favouritii idea. T 
told him of your brother. He, moreover, traces P.ssenism 
back to Egy[»t, and thence to India-- the cradle of all re- 
ligions, Ac. Ac., with much more, wldcli lie uttered with an 
un(.‘ti(m rather amu.>ing in a. >^oiri‘e tifr-a-tite. “Estceqno 
nous sommes faits pour chcrcher le bonheur '1 Est w la votre 
idee -dites moi.” ‘‘ Mais non--- nous sommes faits, jc 
}»eiisc, pour nous developjier Ic plus }iossible.” “ Ah I e’est 
ca.” -He is ill utter poverty, g<*ing to lecture — lUiivtmeHt U 
font mourir. Has a wife and (ddldrcn with liim. He came 
to l.nndon in Ids early days, when he was twenty-live- -to iiud 
woik as a printer. All the w«»rhl was in mouridng for the 
J’rincc.ss (.’harlotle. “ Ivjl moi, je me trouvais avoir un hohit 
So he got no work ; went back to Paris: by 
hook or by <*rook foiimlctl the ‘(Jlobe’ journal: knew St 
Simon ; disagrees with him entirely, as with all other 
theorists except Pierre Leroux. 

Weare trying Mazziid (o write on “Frei'dimi v. l)csj)oti.sm.” 
and liave received an admirable article on “ The New J’liritan- 
isni,”‘ '/.c., “Phy.'^ical Ihiritanism,” from Dr Prown, the chem- 
ist, (;f Hdinbiirgh, nldch, 1 think, will go in the next nnnibcr, 

I am in a miserable state of langnov and low .s)»ii’its, in 
which ('verything is a trouble to me. 1 must ti'll ycii a bit of 
Louis Plane's English, wlii(*li Mr Spencer was ua iiing the 
other night. The prtif homme called on some one, and said, 

“ 1 come to tell you how you are. I was at you tlio. other 
day, but you were uok” 

^ Piilili^hed in tlic April 1852 nninlaT of tlio ‘ Westminster/ 
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Letter to Wc went to quite a gay party at Mrs Mackay’s on Satur- 
flay. Good ^Ir Mackay lias been taking trouble to get me to 
Hastings for my health —calling on Miss Fellowcs, daughter 
of the ‘Kcligion of the Universe,’ and inducing her to write 
me a note of invitation. Sara will be heartily welcome. Un- 
fortunately I had an invitation to tlie Parkes’, to meet Cob- 
den on Saturday evening. I was sorry to miss that. Miss 
Parkes ^ is a dear, ardent, honest creature ; and I hope we 
shall be good friends. I have nothing else to tell you. I 
am steeped in diilness within and without. Heaven send 
some lions to-night to meet Pox, who is coming. An adver- 
tisement we found in thc‘Time.s’ to-day — “To gentlemen. 
A medical man, of gentlemanly habits and fond of 

Scriptural conversation, wishes to meet with a gentleman of 
Galvinistic views, thirsty after truth, in want of a daily com- 
l»ajiion. A little temporal aid will be ex[>ccted in return. 
Address, Verax ” I 

We are going to Mr Kllis’s, at (Jhmnpion Hill, to-morroAv 
evening. I am better now. Have rid myself of all distaste- 
ful work, and am trying to love the glorious destinatioji of 
humanity, looking before and after. We shall bo glad to 
have Sara. 

Miss Sara Hennell arrived <m a visit to the Strand next 
day- the qth February -and stayed till the 17th. 
icihFei). r have not merely had a headache,- 1 have been really ill, 
and feel very miicli .slnittered. We (Miss Pvans and Miss Sara 
Hennell) dined yesterday at Mrs Peter Taylor’s,- at Syih n 
ham. 1 was not tit to go, especially to jnake my at a 

strange place; but the country air was a temptation. The 

tl.ick of the work is just beginnings and 1 am bound in hen 
our not to run away from it, as I have shirked ail labour but 
wliat is strict ly e{litoriaI this (piarter. 
jjotiiEjb. We went to the meeting of the Association for tlio Aboli- 
tion of file Taxes on Knowledge on Wednesday, tliat I might 
hear (kVoden, in whom 1 was wofully disappointed. Georgia 
Dawson’s speech was admirabh*. 1 think it undesirable to 
fix^ on a London residence at j)rescnt, us 1 want to go to 
Hrigldon for a month or two next quarter. 1 am seriously 
concerned at jny Jangnid body, and feel the necessity of t.ak- 

1 Now Mji.lajii.- DelJoc, who rcmninnl to ilw ewl ono of (Icorae Klioi's 
clOs'OSt ti 

^ ^ Mrs I’.'ter Taylor remained ? lifelonj^ and a valneil fri^Jid of Ceorj^c 
Lliots, and many inteiv-iing !(ilU‘r.s in tliis vohiino aro a(hlres,se<l to her. 

I am f,Ma<l also to tnl.o tl (..;)portiinity of cxjiressiTig 1113 llianks toiler for 
ol)tainiiig for me two otl .‘T Rets of e.orrcspondeimc - tlni letters addiv^setl 
to Mrs beoelier Htowe and to Mrs William Smith. 
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ing some measures to get vigour. Lewes inquired for Sara i^etterto 
last Monday in a tone of interest. He was charmed witli 
lier, as wlio would not be that has any taste 1 Do write to " 
me, dear Oara; I want comforting: this world looks ugly 
just now; all people ratlier worse than I have been used to 
think them. ]’ut me in h)vc with my kind again, by giving 
me a glimpse of your own inward self, since i cannot see the 
outer one. 


1 can sympathise with you in your troubles, having been MrsPnier 
a housekeeper myself, and known disa})pointment in trusted oth 
servants. Ah, well ! we have a good share of the benefits of 
our civilisation ; it is but fair that we .should feel some of the 
burthen of its imperfections. 

Thank you a thousaml times for wishing to sec me again. 

I should really like to .sec you in your own nice, fresh, healthy- 
looking home again ; but until the end of March I fear I 
shall be a prisoner from the necessity for constant work. 

Still it is possible that 1 may have a day, though I am quite 
unable to say when. 

You will be still more sur]>riscd at the notice of the ‘West- 
niinstcr' in ‘The IVojile,’ wlieii you know that Maccall him- 
self wrote it. 1 have not seen it, but had been told of its 
ill-nature. However, he is too good a man to write otherwise 
than sincerely ; and our o[>inioii of a book often depends on 
the state of tlie liver I 


I had two (iflcrs last night — not of marriage, but of music' Mrs Bray, 
--which f find it impossible to resist. Mr ilerbert Spencer 
j)r(»]tosed to take me on Tliursday to hear “ William Tell/’ 
and .Miss .Paikes advcd me to go with her to hear the 
“(h’C'ation” on Friday? T have had .so little music this 
quaiter, and these, two things arc .m) exactly wliat 1. .should 
like, that .1 have determined to jmt otV, for the sake of them, 
my other pleasure of .seeing you. So, [»ray, keep your yve- 
cioiis welcome warm for me until Saturday, wIkmc 1 sliall 


})ositively set oil' by the tavo o’clock train. Harriet Martineau 
has written me a uu^st cordial invitation to go to ,sco her 
h(!fore July, but that is impossible. 

I am grieved to tiiid that you have to ]tay for that fine Mrs ivtor 
temperament of yonr.s in attacks of neuralgia. Your silence 
did not surprise iiu‘, after the account you had given me of 
your domestie circuiiistaiice.s, hut f have wished for you on 
Monday evenings. Your cordial as.suranoc that you shall ho 
glad to .see me .sometime-s is <ine of those ]»lca.saut thing.s — 
tliose lifo-pre.servcr.s— w'hich relenting destiny .sends uie now 
and then to buoy mo up. For you must know" that I am not 



Lcttor to 
Mrs Peter 
'raylor, 

27tli Mareli. 


Mr Bray, 
17th Ajtril. 


Miss Sara 

Ifenneli, 

2Jst 
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a little desponding now and then, and think that old friends 
will die off, while 1 shall be left without the power to make 
now ones. You know how sad one feels when a great pro- 
cession has swept by one, and the last notes of its nmsic have 
died away, leaving one alone with the fields and sky. I 
feel so about life sometimes. Tt is a helj) to read such a life 
as Margaret Fuller’s. Tfow inexpressibly touching that pas- 
sage from her journal — “I shall always reign through the in- 
tellect, but the life I the life ! 0 my (lod ! shall that never 
be sweet 1 ” I am thankful, as if for myself, that it was 
svveet at last. Ihit I am running on about feelings when I 
ought to tell you facts. I am going on Wednesday to my 
friends in Warwickshire for about ten days or a fortnight. 
When I come back I hope you ivill bo quite strong and able 
to receive visitors without effort — Mr Taylor too. 

I did go to the ronremnlone ; but you have less to regret 
than you think. Mazzini’s speeches are better rciad than 
heard. Proofs are come demanding my immediate attention, 
so T must end this hasty scribble. 

On the 3 d April Miss hivans went to Rosehill, and 
stayed till the 14 th. On her return she writes : — 

There was an article on the bookselling affair in the ‘Times’ 
of yesterday, which must be the knell of the Association. 
Dickens is to preside at a meeting in this house on the 
subject some d;iy next week. The opinions on the various 
articles in tlie ‘licview’ arc, as before, ridiculmisly various. 
The ‘ Fconomist’ calls tin; article on (^liiakerism “admirably 
written.” dreg .says the arlic.le on India is “ very masterly 
wijile he calls !Mazzini’s “sad shilf— mere verbiage.” 

If there i.s any change in my atlb.ction for you, it is that 
T love you more than ever, not less, t Iiavc a.s [xafcct a, 
friendsliip for you as my imperfect nature can feel -a 
friendshi]) in which deep rc.s})cct and admiration are 
sweetened by a .sort of flesh-aiid-blood sisterly feeling and 
the hapjty con.sciousne.ss that I Ijave your affection, however 
undeservcilly, in return. 1 have conlidencc that this friend- 
.ship can never be shaken ; that it must last while I last, 
and that the .su{>position of its ever being weakened by a 
momentary irritation i.s too contemptibly absurd for me to 
take the trouble to deny it. A.s to your whole conduct to 
me, from the first day I knew you, it has been so gcncrcais 
and syij:pathctic, that if I did not heartily love you, I should 
feel deep gratitude -but love e.X(dudo.s gratitude. It is im- 
po.ssible thut I . 'lo! ' I ever love two women better than 1 
love you and ( 'ara. Indeed it seems to me that I can never 
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love any so well; and it is certain that I can never have r/itterto 
any friend — not even a husband — who would supply the loss 
of tho.se associations witli the past which belong to you. Do 21st April 
believe in my love for you, and that it will remain as long 
as I have my senses, because it is interwoven witli my best 
nature, and is dependent not on any accidents of manner but 
on long experience, which has confirmed the instinctive 
attraction of earlier days. 

( 3 ur fortunes here are as usual chequered — The Brays, 

^ 22d April. 

“ T wist ye, twine ye, even so 
Mingle liuinaii weal and woo.” 

Grote is very friendly, and has projutiated J. S. Mill, who 
will write for us when we want him. We had quite a 
brilliant sri/re'e yesterday evening. W. 11 . Greg, Forster (of 
Ivawdon), Francis Newman, the Ellises, and Louis Llane, 
wore the stars of greatest magnitude. I had a pleasant talk 
with Greg and Forster. Greg was “much plea.sed to have 
made my acquaintance.” Forster, on the whole, ap})eared 
to think that people should be glad to make /<?.<? acquaintance. 

Gr(‘g is a short man, but his brain is large, the anterior lobe 
very fine, and a moral region to correspond. Dlack, wiry, 
curly hair, and every indication of a first-rate temperament. 

Wo liavo some very nice Americans here — the Pughs, friends 
of the Farkes’, really refined, intellectual people. Miss 
Tugli, an elderly lady, is a great abolitioni.st, and wa.s one of 
the Womcids ('onventi»)n that came to Fngland in 1840, and 
was not allowed to join tlie Men’.s invention. Put 1 sup- 
pose we shall .soon be able to say, 710m (tvona chmufe Und rda, 

[ vent to tlie opera on Saturday — “ 1 Martin’,*’ at 
(bvent Garden — with my “excellent friend, Herbert 
SjicnctT,” as Lewes call.s him. We have agreed tliat there 
is no rea.son why we should not have as much of each other’s 
.society as we like. He is a good, delightful creature, and I 
always feel better for being with him. 

J like to remind ycui of me on Sunday morning, when you 2vi May. 
look at the flowers and listen to minsic ; so 1 send a few 
lines, though [ have not much time to spare to-day. After 
’Puesday I will write you a longer letter, and tell you all 
:du)ut everything. T am going to the o]H*ra to-night to hear 
the “Huguenots.” See what a fine thing it is to pick up 
people wlio are short-sighted enough to like one. 

On the 4th of May a meeting, consi.^ting chielly of 
author.s, was Jiold at the house in the Strand, tor the 
purpose of hastening the removal of the trade restrictions 
K 
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the Brays, 
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MEETING IN THE STRAND. [l42 STRAND, 

on the Commerce of Literature, and it is thus described 

in the following letter ; — 

The meeting last iiiglit went off triumphantly, and I 
saluted Mr Chapman with “Sec the Conquering Hero 
comes” on the piano at 12 o’clock; for not until then was 
the last magnate, except Herbert Spencer, out of the house. 
I sat at the door for a short time, but soon got a chair 
within it, and lieard and saw everything. 

Dickens in the chair — a position he fills remarkably Avell, 
preserving a courteous neutrality of eyebrows, and si)eaking 
with clearness and decision. Jlis appearance is certainly 
disappointing — no benevolence in the face, and, 1 think, 
little in the head, — tlic anterior lobe not by any means 
remarkable. In fact, he is not distinguished looking in any 
way — neither liandsome nor ugly, neither fat nor thin, 
neitlier tall nor short, llabbage move<l the first resolution 
— a bad speaker, but a great authority. Charles Knight is 
a beautiful, elderly man, with a modest but linn enunciation ; 
and he made a wise and telling s[)ccch which silenced one or 
two vulgar, ignorant booksellers who had got into the meet- 
ing by mistake. One of the.'^e began by complimenting 
Dickens — “views held by such worthy and important gentle- 
men, is ]/onr wortht/ person in (hr rJudr,^' Dickens 

looked respectfully neutral. The most telling s}»e(‘ch of the 
evening was Prof. Tom Taylor’s — as witty and brilliant 
as one of Ceorge Dawson’s. Professor Owen’s, too, was 
remarkably good. He had a resolution to move as to thf 
bad eftect of the trade restrictions on scientific works, ami 
gave his own exj'ericnce in illustration. Speaking of the 
slow and small sale of scientific books of a higli clas.s, In* 
said, in his silvery bland way, alluding to the boast that the 
retail booksellers rerrmnunded the works of less known 
authors — “for which limited sale we are doubtless indebicd 
to the kind recommendation of our friends, the retail book- 
sellers” — whereupon these worthies, taking it for a bond fulr 
compliment, clieered enthusiastically. Dr Lankester, I’rof. 
Newman, Piobert Pell, and others, spoke well. Owen has a 
tremendous head, and looked, as he was, the greatest 
celebrity of the meeting. George ( Vuikshank, too, made a 
capital speech in an admirable iii>*ral spirit. He is the most 
homely, g'^muinc-looking man, not unlike the pictures of 
Captain (.’uttle. 

I went to hear the “ Hugnenot.s ” on Saturday cvaiiinL(. 
It was a rich treat. Mario, and Grisi, and Foririe.s, and that 
finciit of orcliestra.s under Costa. I am going to a concert 
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to-nigl'it. This is all very fine, but in the meantime, I am Lpttprto 
getting as haggard as an old witch under London atmosphere 
and influences. 1. shall bo glad to have sent mo my Shak- 
spcarc, Goethe, Byron, and Wordsworth, if you will be so 
good as to take the trouble of packing them. 

My days have slipt away in a most mysterious fashion 12 th May. 
lately — chiefly, I suppose, in long walks and long talks. 

Our Monday evenings are dying off — not universally regret- 
ted —but we are expecting one or two i)eople to night. I 
have nothing to tell exce})t that I went to the opera on 
Thursday, and heard “La Juive,'' and, nun’eover, fell in love 
with Drinco Albert, wlio w’as unusually animated and promi- 
nent. lie has a noble, genial, intelligent expression, and is 
altogether a man to be proud of. I am going next 'Fhursday 
Jo see Grisi in “ Norma.” She is quite beautiful this season, 
thinner than she was, and really younger looking. 

iMy brightest spot, next to my love of oA/ friends, is the Miss Sara 
deliciously calm new friemlship that Herbert Spencer gives 
me. We see each other every day, and liavo a delightful 
emnarddene in everytliing. I>ut ba* him my life would ])e 
desolate euougli. What a wretched lot of old shrivelled 
creatures we shall bo by-:ind-by. Never mind-— the uglier 
wo get in the oy(!s of others, the lovelier wo shall be to eaeli 
otlier; that lias ahvays been my lirm faith about friendsliip, 
and muv it is in a sliglit degree my cxjierionce. ]\lme. 
D’Albert has sent me the sweetest letter, just like herself : 
and 1 leel grateful to have siicli a heart remembering and 
loving me on the other side of the dura. They are very 
well and flourishing. 

J am bothered to (lealh witli artjelo-rca<ling and scraps J-Uunc. 
work (. all sorts: it is char my poor bead will never pro- 
duce anything under tliese. circumstances; hut I (nn }>atioit. 

I am asliainod to tease you so, but I mn.>t beg of you to send 
nn- George SaiuPs works ; and also I sliall be grateful if you 
will lend me, what 1 think you have- -an English C(liti<m 
of ‘Ciirinne,’ and Miss Austeids ‘Sense and Sensilulity.’ 

Harriet Martincau’s article on “Niebuhr” will not go in tlio 
duly numlKu*. 1 am sorry for it -it is admirable. After all, 
she is a trnmji — the only Englishwoman that po.sscsses 
thoroughly the art of w'liting. 

Oil Thursday morning I went to St rani's to .see the 
Oliarity children assembled, and lioar their singing. VwrJjo/i 
^nys it i.s the finest tiling he has heard in Kngiaiid ; and this 
opinion of his imluccd mo to go. I wOvS not disapjxmit^^d — 
it is worth doing once, esjiccially a.s wo got out before tlie 
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sermon. I had a' long call from George Combe yesterday. 
He says he thinks the ‘ Westminster/ under mij management, 
tlie most important means of enJightenment of a literary 
nature in existence — the ‘ Edinburgli,’ under Jclfrcy, nothing 
to it, ttc. ! ! ! I wish / thought so too. 

Your joint assurance of welcome strengthens the cen- 
tripetal force that would carry me to you ; but, on tlie other 
hand, sundry considerations are in favour of the centrifugal 
force, which, 1 suppose, will carry me to Tlroadstairs or 
llarnsgate. On the wdiole, I prefer to keep my visit to you 
ns a bonne honche, when T am just in the best pliysical and 
mental state for enjoying it. I hope to get away on Satur- 
day, or on Wednesday at the latest. I think the third 
number of the ‘lleview’ will bo capital — thoroughly read- 
able, and yet not frothy. 

1 have assured Herbert Spencer that you will think it 
a siifHci^'iitly formal answer to the invitation you sent him 
through Mr Lewes, if I tell you that he will prefer waiting 
for the pleasure of a visit to you until I am with you — if 
you will have him then. I spent the evening at Mr Larkes’s 
on Monday. Yesterday Herbert Spencer )>rought his fatlu'r 
to see me -a large-brained, highly-informed man, with a 
certain (piaintnc.^s and simplicity, altogether very ]>leasing. 

After all, I begin to hojie that our next number will be 
the bc.st yet. Forbes^ is goo<l. Fronde, ditto ; and James 
Martineaii, if I may judge from a glance at a few of his 
pages, admirabh?. Lewes has written us an agreeable artid - 
(»n Lady Xoveli.sts. There is a mysterious contribution to 
the Independent .section. We are hoping that an article on 
Edinburgh Liteiary Men, yet lo^corm^, will b(5 very go(^(l. 
If not, we sliall put in Niebidir: it is capital. 

The opera, (.’hlswick Flower Show, the French play, and 
the Lyceum, all in one week, Imuight their natural conse 
qucnc'‘s of headacdie and liysterics — all yesterday. At five 
o’clock F felt quite .‘iure that life uas unendurable. This 
morning, laovover, the weather and I are both ])etter, hav 
ing cried our.selve.s out and used u[) all our clouds ; and 1 
can even contemphite living .six months longer. Was there 
ever anything more dreary than this June ? 

I am busy packing to-day, an I am going to Mr Parlo's’s 
to dinner. Mi.‘><s Parh‘*s has introduced me to Parbara Smitli,* 
whose - xpre-ssion T like exceedingly, and hope to know more 

^ AfO^rwanl.s MaUaiii'' IJohichnn oik; of iho three (<r four most in- 
of t:, luiotf whoso uarnc will very often iippeur in 
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of her. I go to Broadstairs on Saturday. I am sadly in 
want of the change, and would much rather present myself 
to you all when 1 can do you more credit as a friend. 

1 warn you against Kamsgate, which is a strip of London T.oti(M- tu 
come out for an airing. Broadstairs is perfect ; and I have 
the snuggest little lodging conceivable, with a motherly good Uioad- 
woman and a nice little damsel of fourteen to wait on me. 

T'here are only my two rooms in this cottage, but lodgings are 
plentiful in the place. I have a sitting-room about 8 feat 
by 9 , and a bedroom a little larger ; yet in that small space 
there is almost every comfort. I pay a guinea a-week for 
my rooms, so T shall not ruin my.self by staying a month, 
unlcsvs I commit excesses in coffee and sugar. I am thinking 
whetlicr it Avould not bo wise to retire from the world and 
live here for the rest of my days. With some fresh paper 
on the walls and an casy-chair, I think I could resign my- 
self. Come and tell mo your opinion. 

1 thought of you last night, when I was in a state of Miss Sara 
mingled ra[dure and torture — rapture at the sight of a iotwuiy. 
glorious evening sky, torture at the sight and hearing of the 
ludabouring given to the poor donkey which was drawing 
me from Ramsgate home. 

[ had a note from ^liss Florence Xightingale yesterday. 

1 was much pleased with her. There is a loftiness of mind 
about her wliich is well expressed by her form and manner. 

(Had yon arc pleased with the ‘Westminster.’ I do think 
it a rich number — matter for a fortnight’s reading and 
thought. Lewes has not half done it justice in the ‘ Leader.’ 

To my mind the iS’iebuhr artiele is as good as any of thorn. 

If you could see me in jpy fpii*'! nook 1 1 am half ashamed 

of bo ng in sucli clover, both s]»iritnally and materially, 
while some of my friends arc on tlie ilusty highways, with- 
out a t\i[t of grass or a flower to cheer them. A letter from 
you will bo delightful. Wc seem to have said very little, 
to each other lately. But 1 always know — rejoice to know 
—that there is the same Sara for me as there is the same 
green earth and arched sky, when 1 am good and wise 
enough to like the best thbig. 

Do not be anxious about mo— there is no cause. I am i?ray, 
l)roliting, ))ody and mind, from walks and talks with 
nature, gathering “Lady’s Bedstraw’’ and “ Ih'-stdiarixuv,’’ 
and other pretty things; picking np shells (not in ihe New- 
tonian sense, hut literally) : reading Aristotle, to find out 
what is the chief good ; and eating luuttoii-cliops, that 1 may 
liave streiigtli to luirsuo it. If you insist on my writing 
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about “Emotions,” why, I must get some up expressly for 
the purpose. But I must own I would rather not, for it is 
the grand wish and object of my life to get rid of them as 
far as possible, seeing they have already had more than their 
share of my nervous energy. I shall not be in town on the 
2d of August — at least I ])ray heaven to forbid it. 

Mrs Bray paid a visit to Broadstaira from the 3d to 
the 12th August, and the next letter is addressed to her. 
Arc you really the better for having been here ? Since you 
left, I have been continually regretting that I could not 
make your visit pleasanter. I was irritable and out of 
sorts; but you have an apparatus for secreting happiness— 
that’s it. Providence, seeing that I wanted weaning from 
tin’s place, has sent a swarm of liarvest-biigs and ladybirds. 
These, with the half-blank, half-dissit»ated feeling which 
comes on after having companions and losing them, make 
me think of returning to London on Saturday week with 
more resignation than 1 have felt before. I am very well 
and “plucky” — a word which I jiropose to substitute for 
hai)[)y, as more truthful. 

Por the last two months f have been at this ]>retty, quiet 
place, wliich ‘David Cop})crtleld ’ has made classic — faro way 
from London noise and smoke. 

I am sorry now that 1 brought with me Fox’s Lectures, 
uhich I had not managed to read before I left town. IJiit I 
shall return thither at the end of next week, and J will at 
once forward the volnnio to Lary Lane. 

One se(‘.s no novels less than a )miir old at the sea-side, so 
I am uiiac(]uaintcd witli the ‘ IRithedalc Piomaiice,’ exce]»t 
tlirough the reviews, uliicli liavc wjietted niy curiosity more 
than usual. ITawthurne is a grand favourite of mine, and 1 
shall be sorry if ho do n(;t go on siirpa.ssing himself, ft is 
sad to hear of your only going out to consult a })hysician. 
Illness seems to me tlio one woe for which there i.s no com- 
fort — no compensation. But perhaps you hud it otherwise, 
for you imve a less rebellioiis spirit than I, and suifering 
seems to make you look all the more gentle. 

Thinking of you this morning — as 1 often do, though you 
may not suppose so — it was “borne in on my mind” that 1 
must write to you, ami I obey the. inspiration without wait- 
ing to con dder wheth.er tluTc may be a corresponding desire 
on youi’ part to bem- from mo. f liv(i in a world of cares 
and joys, so remote from the one in ^Y}lich wo used to sym- 
pathise with each oth< r, that I. find positive communication 
with you dillicult. B it f am not unfaithful to old loves ■ 
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they wore sincere, and tlicy are lasting. I hope you will Letter to 
not think it too much trouble to write mo a little news of 
yourself. I want very much to know if your health con- Aug. 
tinues good, and if there has been any change in your cir- 
cumstances, that I may have something like a true concet> 
tion of you. All is well with me so far as my individuality 
is concerned — but I have plenty of friends’ troubles to sorrow 
over. 1 hope you have none to add to the number. 

I celebrated my return to London by the usual observance Mi-ssSara 
— that is to say, a violent headache, which is not yet gone, 2 yt?i^Aug. 
and of course 1 am in the worst s[»irits, and my opinion of 
things is not worth a straw. I tell you this that you may 
know why I only vsend you this .scrap instead of the long 
letter which 1 have in for you, and wiiicli would other- 
wise have been written yesterday. 

Soinehow my letters— except those wlucli come under the 2 dSci>t. 
inexorable imperative mnd (the “ought” 1 manage well 
enough to shirk) —will not get written. The fact is, I am 
in a croaking mood, and I am waiting and waiting for it to 
pa.ss by, so if my pen croaks in s[>iteof my resolutions to the 
contrary, plrase to take no notice of it. Ever since t came 
back, I have felt .something like the madness which imagines 
that tlie four walls arc contracting and going to crush one. 

Harriet Martincau (in a [udvatc letter .shown to me), with 
iiicoinpreliensiblo ignorance, jeers at Lewes for introducing 
as a science in his (Vmite papens. Wliy, Comte 
himself holds psychology to 1)C a necessary link in the 
cliain of .science. J^ewes only .suggests a change in its 
relations. Tliore is a great dreary arti(*lo on the Colonies 
hy my side asking for i^eading and abridgment, so I cannot 
go 0, scribbling- indeed my hands are .so hot and tremu- 
lous this morning, that it will be better for you if 1 leave 
off. Your little loving jiote.s arc very precious to me ; but 
[ .say nothing about matters of feeling till my gotul genius 
has returned from liis excursions; tlm evil one has pos- 
session just now. 

The Week has really yiel«led notliing worth telling you. tiu-, Uray.s 
I am a fe\v degrees more wizened and muddle-headed ; and 
the articles for the ‘Heview’ are on the whole unsatisfac- 
tory. T fear a discerning piddic will think this number a 
sad falling oil'. This i.s the greater pity, that said jiublie is 
patronising ns well at i)resent. Scarcely a day p.iS.^es that 
some one does not write to onler the ‘llevicw’ a.s a perma- 
nent subscriber. You may ns well expect iiews fioin an old 
spider or bat as from me. I can only tell you what I tliink 
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of the ‘ Blithedalo Romance,’ of ‘ Uncle Toni’s Cabin,’ and 
the American Fishery Dispute — all which, I am very sure, 
you don’t want to know. Do have pity on me, and make a 
little variety in my life, by all sending me a scrap — never 
mind if it be only six lines apiece. Perhaps sometiiing will 
befall me one day or other. As it is, nothing happens to 
me but the ringing of the dinner-bell and the arrival of a 
proof. I have no courage to walk out. 

Lewes called on me the other day, and told me of a con- 
versation with Professor Owen, in which the latter declared 
his conviction that the cerebrum was not the organ of the 
mind, but the cerebellum rather. Ho founds on the enor- 
mous comparative size of brain in the grampus ! The pro 
lessor has a huge anterior lobe of his own. What would 
George Combe say if 1 were to tell him 1 But every great 
man has his paradox, and that of the first anatomist in 
lilurope ought to be a startling one. 

We shall make a respectable figure after all — nine articles, 
and two or three of them good, the rest not bad. The ‘ Re- 
view’ has been selling well lately, in spite of its bebig the 
end of the quarter. We have made splendid provision for 
January — Fronde, Harriet ^lartincau, Theodore Parker, 
{Samuel Brown, (L'c., S:c. The autumnal freshness of the 
mornings makes mo dream of mellowing woods and gossa- 
mer threads. T am really longing for my journey. Ikssie 
Parkes spent last evening with me chatting of cx])erience. 

Pity me— 1 have had the headache for four days inces- 
santly. But now I am wtdl, and even the Strand seems an 
elysium by contrast. 1 set tdf on Tuesday for Edinburgh hy 
express. This is awfully expensive, but it seems the only 
wa} of rca(?}iing there alive with my frail body. 1 liav- 
had the kindest notes from the Combes and from Harriet 
Martincau. 

Here I am in this beautiful Auld Reekie once more— 
hardly reco'^ousing myself for the .same person as the damoud 
who left it i;y the coach with a heavy heart .some six years 
ago. The Combes arc all kindness, and [ am in clovcr—an 
elegant hoiLSo, gloriou.- fire.s, and a cunifortaldc carriage —in 
short, just in tlie eircumKtanecs to nourish sleek ojdimisin, 
convince one that this is le meiUear dcs mondes and 

make one shudder at the impiety of all wlio doubt it. J.ast 
evening Vre Robert (’ox cjimo to tea to be introduced to me 
as my cierr one tlirougli the liuiis of Edinburgh. The talk 
last night was pleasan’. enough, though of course rdl the 
inlcriocutors bfjside.s M ; Combe have little to do but .slia])e 
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elegant inodes of negation and affirmation, like the peo])lc Letters to 
who arc talked to by Socrates in Plato’s dialogues — “ Ccr- 0^“^***’ 
tainly,” “ That 1 firmly believe,” &c. I have a beautiful from Kdin- 
vicw from my room window — masses of wood, distant hills, 
the Firth, and four si)lendid buildings, dotted far apart — 
not an ugly object to be seen. When I look out in the 
morning, it is as if I had waked up in Utopia or Icaria, 
or one of Owen’s parallelograms. The weather is perfect — 
all the more delightful to me for its northern sharpness, w’hich 
is just what I wanted to brace me. 1 have been out walking 
and driving all day, and have only time before dinner to send 
this panr \VotU\ but I may liave still less time to-morrow. 

Ih'tween the beauty of the weather and the scenery, and lath Oct 
the kindness of good [jooplc, 1 am tipsy with pleasure. But 
I shall tell you nothing of what 1 see and do, because that 
would be taking off some of the edge from your pleasure in 
seeing me. One’s dear friend who has nothing at all to tell 
one is a bore. Ts it not so, honour bright ? 1 enjoy talking 
to ^Ir (h.imbc — he can tell me many tilings, especially about 
iiion in America and else^^hcre, which are valuable; and 
besides, I sometimes manage to get in more than a negative 
or afiirmative. He and Mrs (\unbe are really affectionate 
to me, and the mild warmth of their regard, with the perfect 
order and elegance of everything about me, arc just the 
soothing influence to do me good. They urge me to stay 
longer, but 1 shall adhere to my original determination of 
going to ^liss Martineau’s on the 20th, and I do not menn 
lo stay with her longer than the 25th. We are going to day 
to Ckuigerook (Jeffrey’s place), a beautiful spot, wliich old 
October has mellowed iyto his richest tints. Such a view 
of FdihiiUrgli from it ! 

Those who know' the article on Whewell to he Mill's, gen- 
cruliy think it good, but J confess to me it is unsatisfactory. 

Tlio sun (/oc.s shine here, allicit this is the i2tli October. I 
wish you couhl see tlie view from Salisbury (’rag. 

Yes, lie ^ is an apostle. An apostle, it is true, with a back 
and front drawing-room, but still earnest, convinced, con- 
sistent, having fought a good fight, and now peacefully 
tlic retrospect of it, 1 shall leave these good 
iriemls with regret, almost wdtli repentings, that 1 did not 
determine to pay them a longer visit. 1 liave liad a [)h\i>- 
ant note from Miss Martincau this morning, with a xigimrtc 
<>1 lier Ijouso,- f siijipose to make me like all the better the 
idea of going there. 


1 Mr Combp. 
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Letters to Tlie coacli brought me to Miss Martineau’s gate at half- 
20(1 octf,*'’ yesterday evening, and she was there with a beani- 

Svick ^ welcome me. Mr Atkinson joined us this morn- 

' ing, and is a very agreeable addition. There lias been an 
intelligent gentleman visitor to-day, who is interested in 
Miss ^lartineau’s building society ; and we have been trudg- 
ing about looking at cottages, and enjoying the sight of the 
mountains, s[)ite of the rain and mist. The weather is not 
promising, that is the worst of it. Miss M. is charming in 
her own home — quite handsome from her animation and 
i'ltolligence. She came behind me, put her hands round me, 
and kissed me in the prettiest way this evening, telling me 
she was so glad .she had got me here. I send you her note 
that you may have an idea of ‘‘The Knoll.” 

24 th Oct. We had a fine day yesterday, and wont to Borrowdsle. 

I liave not been well since 1 have been here. 8till 1 manage 
to enjoy, certainly not myself, but my companions and the 
scenery. I shall set off from here on Tuesday morning, and 
shall be due at the Coventry station, I believe, at 5.50. 

After a pleasant ten days’ visit to Kosehil], M.issKvans 
returned to London on the 3d November. 

6th Nov. To get into a first-class carriage, fall asleep, and awake to 
find one’s self where one would be, is almost as good as having 
Prince ffusscin’s carpet. This was my easy way of getting 
to London on Thursday, lly 5 o’clock [ laid un[)ackcd my 
• boxes end made my n'om tidy, and then 1 began to feel 
some satisfaction in being settled down where I am of mo-.t 
use just now. .\fter dinner came Herbert Sj»emer, and 
spent the evening. Yesterday morning Mr (ireg ealletl on his 
way to l\aris, to cx[)re-s his rogret.that he did not sec me at 
Ambleside. He is very pleasing, bat somehow or othei lie 
frightens me dreadfully. 1 am going to plunge into Thack- 
eray’s novel now (‘ Lsmond’). 

Oh tliis hideous fog! Let me grumlde, for 1 have had 
h(!adacli'^' the last tliree days, and there .seems little j)rosj>ect 
of anytliing else in .sucli an atinosplierc. J am ready to von' 
that I will not Jive in the Strand again after Christmas. Jf 
1 were not/djoked i-y the fog, the time would trot pleasantly 
withal ; I Hit of vvliat u.se arc brains and friends when one 
lives in a light such a.s might bo got in the chimney I 
‘ Tilsmond ' i.s the most uncomfortable book you can imagine. 
You remember bov you disliked ‘Kranyoi.s le Chanipi.’ 
Well, the story of ‘ Jlsraond ’ i.s just the .same. The hero is 
ill love with the daughter all through the hook, and marries 
the motlicr at the end. You .should read the debates on the 
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opening of Parliament in the ‘ Times.^ Lord Brougham, the Letters to 
greatest of Englisli orators, perpetrates the most delicious 
non sequihir I have seen for a long time. “My Lords, i 
believe that any disturbance of the repose of the world is 
very remote, because it is our undeniable right and a.n un- 
questionable duty to bo prej)ared with the means of defence, 
should such an event occur.” These be thy gods, 0 Israel ! 

I perceive your reading of the golden rule is “ Do as you 
arc clone by;” and 1 shall be wiser than to expect a letter 
from you another Monday morning, when 1 have not earned 
it by my Saturday’s billet. The fact is, ])oth callers and 
work thicken — the former sadly interfering witli the latter. 

1 will just tell you how it was last Saturday, and that will 
give you an idea of my days. My task was to read an 
article of Greg’s in the ‘ Xortli British’ on Taxation, a heap 
of news})aper articles, and all that J. S. Mill says on the 
same subject. When 1 liad got .some way into this magnum 
mair^ in comes ^Ir Gliapman, with a thick German volume. 

“ IVill you read enough of this to give me your opinion of 
itP’ Then of course I must have a walk after lunch, and 
when I had sat down again, thinking that I luad two clear 
hours before dinner, ra]) at the door — Mr Lewes, who, of 
course, sits talking till tlie second bell rings. After dinner 
another visitor, and .so behold me, at 1 1 P.M., .still very far 
at sea on the .subject of Taxation, but too tired to keep my 
eyes open. We had Bryant the poet last evening— a plea.s- 
ant, ([iiivt, elderly man. Do you know' of this second .sample 
of plagiarism by Disraeli, detected by the ‘Morning Chron- 
icle ’D It is ’worth .sending for its cool impudence. Write 
mo some news about tviide, at all events. J eould tolerate 
even J.oui.s Napoleon, if .somehow' tn- other lie could have a 
favourahle iidlucncc ou the Coventry trade ! 

Another week almo.st “ with the years beyond the tlood” ! ivc. 
What ha.s it brought you 1 T\) me it ha.s brought articles to 
read - for the most part .satisfactory, — now' eallcr.s, and let- 
ters to nibble at my time, and a meeting of the A.s.sociati()n 
lor tluj Abolition of Taxes on Knowledge, lam invited to 
go to lht‘ Leigh Smiths on Monday evening to meet Mr 
liobert i\oel. Herbert S])enccr i.s invited too, because Mr 
Noel wants e.sjiecially to .sec him. ]>arbara Smith .speaks of 
Mr B. Noel as their “ dear (.Herman friend.” So the Budget 
is c(unc out, and 1 am to i)ay income-tax. All very right, 
ot course. An enlightened personage like me has no “ ignor- 
ant impatience of taxation.” 1 am glad to hear of the Lec- 
^ Funeral oration on Ihf Duke of Weiliugton. 
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tures to Young Afen and the banquet of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society. “ Be not weary in welldoing.” Thanks to 
Sara for her letter. She must not mind paying the income- 
tax: it is a right principle that Dizzy is going upon; and 
with her great conscientiousness she ought to enjoy being 
flayed on a right principle. 

I am not well — all out of sorts, — and what do you think 
I am minded to do 'Lake a return ticket, and set olf by 
the train to-morrow — 12 o’clock— have a talk with you and a 
blow over the hill, and come back relieved on Alonday. I 
tiie rather indulge myself in this, because I think 1 shall not 
be able to be with you until some time after Christmas. 
Fray forgive me for not sending you word before. I have 
only just made up my mind. 

This vi.sit lo Jlosehill lasted only from the nth to T 3 tli 
December, and the following short note is the next com- 
munication : — 

I daresay you will have heard, before you receive this, that 
Edward Clarke is dead. I am to go to the funeral, winch 
will take place on Friday. I am debating with myself as to 
what I ouglit to do now for poor Chri.sscy, but I must wait 
until I have been on the spot and seen my brother. D you 
hear no more from me, I .shall trust to your goodncs.s to give 
me a bed on Thursday night. 

Your love and goodne.ss arc a comforting lu’csence to me 
everywhere, whetlier I am ninety or only nine miles away 
from yf)U. Cliiissoy bears her trouble much better than 1 
expected. We hope that an advantageous arrangement may 
be made about the jiracticc : ami there is a con.siderahle sum 
in debts to be collected. I shall rer^uin to towm on Wednes 
day. It wa)uld have been a comfort to .see you again b(^lul’e 
going back, but there are many rca.sons for not doing so. I 
am .satisfied now that my clutie.s do not lie //m', though tlic 
dear creatures here will be a constant motive for work and 
economy. 

1 arrived here only yesterday. 1 had agreed with Clirissey 
that, all things considered, it was wiser for me to return to 
town — that 1 could do her no substantial good by .staying 
another week, while I should be losing time as to other 
matters. 

I am out of .spirits about tlio * Be view.’ I .should be glad 
lo run away from it altogether. But one thing is clear, that 
it would be a great deal worse if 1 were not here. This is . 
the only thought tlmt consoles me. We arc thinking of 
sending Chiissey’s elih>t boy to Au.stralia. A patient of his 
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father’s lias offered to place him under suitable protection at Lettor to 
Adelaide, and I strongly recommend Chrissoy to accept her Brays, 
oiler — that is, if she will let it be available a year hence ; so ’ ‘ 

I have bought Sidney’s book on Australia, and am going to 
send it to Clirissey to enlighten her about matters there, 
and accustom her mind to the subject. You are ‘‘jolly,” 

J daresay, as good people have a right to be. Tell me as 
much of your happiness as you can, that 1 may rejoice in 
your joy, having none of my own. 

I begin to feel for other people’s wants and sorrows a little 
more than 1 used to do. Heaven help us ! said the old 
religion; the new one, from its very lack of that faith, will 
teach us all the more to help one another. Tell Sara she is 
as good as a grou]) of sj)icc islands to me ; she wafts the 
pleasantest intlucnccs, even fr(un a distance. 

Pray do not lay the sins of the article on the Atomic 
theory to poor Lcjwes’s charge. How you could take it for 
his 1. cannot conceive. It is as remote from his stylo, both 
of thinking and writing, as anything can be. 

This week has yielded nothing to me but a crop of very 
largo headaches. The pain has g(>ne from my head at last ; 
but [ am feeling very much shattered, and find it easier to 
cry than to do anything else. 

My coni}tlaint, of which I am nowhai»})ily rid, was rheunia- Mnivtor 
tism in the right arm — a sutlicient reason, you will see, for 
my ciiiph^ying a scribe to write that promise which i now 
fulfil. 1 am going into the country, j>crliaj)s for a fortnight, 
so that if you arc kind enough to come hero on Wednesday 
evening, J shall not have the ]>leasurc of seeing you. All 
the m ve reason f"r writing to you, in spite of cold feet and 
the vilest pt us in the worhl. 

Francis Newman is likely to come once or twice in the 
scas(ui -not more. He has, of course, a multitude of engage- 
ments, and many more attractive ones than a soinr in the 
Strand. 

Never mention me to him in the character of Editres.s. 

1 think— at least I am told— tliat he has no higli estimate of 
woman’s powers and functioms. Hut let that pass, lie is a 
very pure, noble being, and it is good only to look at such. 

The article on Slavery, in the last number of the ' West- 
minster’ — which 1 think the best article of them all --is by 
W. R Forster, a Yorkshire inanufacturor, ^\llo married Dr 
Arnold’s daughter. He is a very eavuest, i\u\ependcut 
CY, and worth a gross ol literary hack> who have the “ trick” 

writing. 
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T hope you are interested in the Slavery question, and 
in America generally — that cradle of the future. I used 
resolutely to turn away from American politics, and decLire 
that the United States was the last region of the world 
I should care to visit. Even now T almost loathe the cominon 
American typo of character. But I am converted to a pro- 
found interest in the history, tlie laws, the social and reli- 
gious phases of North America, and long for some know- 
ledge of them. 

Ts it not cheering to think of the youthfulncss of this little 
planet, and the immensely greater yoiithfulness of our race 
upon it? — to think that the higher moral tendencies of 
human nature are yet only in their germ ? 1 feel this mon^ 

thoroughly when T think of that great Western Continent, 
with its infant cities, its huge uncleared forests, and its 
unamal gamated races. 

I daresay you have guessed that the article on Ireland is 
Harriet Martincaids. llcrbcrt S[»en(*er did not contribute to 
the last number. 

Apropos of articles, do you sec the ‘ Pros|;ectivo Jievi(;w’? 
There is an admirable criti(|uc of Kingsley’s ‘Phaethon’ in 
it, by James .Marlineau. Put p{‘rha[)s you nniy not be ns 
much in love with Kingsley’s genius, and as much “riled" 
by his faults, as I am. 

Of cour.se you have read Mluth’ by this time. Its style 
was a great refreshment to me, from its tinish and fuhu'ss. 
How women have the courage to write and publishers the 
s|)irit to buy at a high price the false and feeble represeiiia- 
tions of life and ch.iraeter that most fiininine novels give, 
is a constant marvel to me. * Until,’ with all its merits, 
wull not be an enduring or cla.ssical fiction --will it? Mrs 
Oaskell seems to me to be constantly misled by a love of 
.sharp contrast.s — of “dramatic” efl’ects. She is not con- 
tented with the .siibdue<l colouring -the half tints of real life. 
Hence she agitates one for the moment, but she does not 
secure one’s lasting sympathy ; her scenes and characters do 
not become tyjjical. But Jiow ]>rctty and graphic arc the 
touches of description ! Tliat little attic in the minister’s 
hou.se, for cxam})lc, which, with its pure white dimity hed- 
curtaiiLS, its bright-green walls, and the rich brown of its 
stained fl(''.r, remind one of a snowdroj) springing out of the 
soil. Then the rich liumour of Sally, and the sly satire in 
the descrii)tion of Mr Bradshaw. Mrs (laskell hrs certainly 
a charming mind, and one cannot help loving her as one 
reads her book.s. 
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A notable book just come out is Wharton’s ‘Summary of Letter to 
tlie Laws relating to Women.’ “ Enfranchisement of women” 
only makes creeping progress; and that is best, for woman istPeb. 
does not yet deserve a much better lot than man gives her. 

I am writing to you the last thing, and am so tired that I 
am not (piito sure whether T finish my sentences. Hut your 
divining power will snpj>ly their deficiencies. 

Tlie first Jialf of February was si)ent in visits to the 

Lrays and to ^Irs Clark at Attleboro, and on returning to 

London Miss "j^>ans writes : — 

I am only just returned to a sense of the real world about Mrs Bray, 
me, f(U’ 1. have been reading ‘ Yillettc,’ a still more wonderful 
book than ‘Jane Eyre.’ There is .something almost preter- 
natural in its 1 ) 0 wer. 

Mrs Follcn showed me a dclightfal letter which she has The Brays, 
liad from Mrs Stowe, telling all about herself. She begins 
by saying ; “ I am a little bit of a woman, ratljor more than 
forty, as withered and dry as a pimdi of snntf; never very 
well worth looking at in my best days, and now a di'cidedly 
iised-np article.” The whole letter is nio.st fascinating, and 
makes one love her. 

‘ Villelte,’ ‘ Villett(; ’—Lave you road it ? 

We had an agreeable evening on MT'dnosday — a Mr Hux- 
ley being the centre of interest. Since then T have been 
headachy ami in a ])erpetual rage over an article that gives 
me no end of tr()ul)le, and will not be satisfactory after all. 

I sluaild like to slick red-hot skewers tlirongh the writer, 
whose •^tyle i.s as .sprawling as liis handwriting! For the 
rest, 1 ani in excellent spirits, Uiougli not in tlio best healtli 
or t(3in]' e. I am In foj; loads of work next quarter, but I 
shall not tell you wliat 1 am going to <lo. 

I have been ready to tear my hair with disappointment 
alKMit the next iiuinl)cr of the ‘ lleview.’ In short, 1 am a 
miserable editor. 1 think I .shall never have the energy to 
nutve - it seems to be of so little con.seipience where I am or 
what [ do. 

t)n Saturday I wa.s correcting proofs literally from morn- estii Marcii. 
ing till night ; ye.sterday ditto. The ‘ Review ’ will be belter 
than I once feared, but not .so good as I onee hoped. I sup- 
I'o.sc tlie weather lias chilled your charity as well as mine. 

I am very hard and Me[)histophe]iuu jnst now, Imt I lay it 
nil to this second winter. Wo had a pleasant evening last 
llednesday. Lewes, as ahvay.s, genial and amusing, lie 
has (|uitc won my liking, in spite of my.sclf. Of course 
Rray higlily approves tlie recommendation of the Com- 
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inissioners on Divorce, I liave been to Blaiulford Square 
(Leigh Smitli’s) to an evening party this week. Dined at 
Mr Parkes’s on Sunday, and am invited to go there again 
to-night to meet the Smiths. Lewes was describing Currer 
Bell to mo yesterday as a little, plain, provincial, sickly- 
looking old maid. Yet what passion, wliat fire in lier! 
Quite as much as in George Sand, only the clothing is lcs.s 
voluptuous. 

What do you think of my going to Australia with Chrisscy 
and all her family ? — to settle them, and then come back. 
I am just going to write to her and suggest the idea. One 
wants something to keep up one’s faith in hap[)iness— a ray 
or two for one’s friends, if not for one’s self. 

AVe had an agreeable soiree, last AVednesday. I fell in 
love with Helen Faucit. She is the most p(»etic woman I 
have seen for a long time, — there is the inctfable cliarm of 
a lino character which makes itself felt in her face, voice, 
and manner, f am taking doses of agreeable follies, as you 
recommend. Last night 1 went to the French theatn', and 
to-night I am going to the opera to hear “ William ’rdl.” 
People arc very good to me. Mr Lewes es]>ccially is kind 
and attentive, and lias quite won my regard, after having 
liad a good deal of my vituperation. Like a few other peo[>le 
in the world, he is much bettor than he scem.s. A man of 
heart and conscience w’caring a mask of flippancy. When 
the warm day.s come, and the liearskin is under the acaci.!, 
you must have me again. 

6th May. —Went to Pioseliill and returned on 2 jd to 
Strand. 


On Wc(jne.sday J dined at Sir Jjjme.s Clark's, where the 
(Juinbes are staying, and had a very pleasant evening. Tlu^ 
Gombes have taken lodging.s in Oxford Terrace, where 1 
mean to go. It is better than the Strand -trees waving be- 
fore the windows, and no noi.so of omnibuses. Last Saturday 
evening I had quite a new plea.sure. We went to see Bachel 
again, and sat on the stage lictweeri the scenes. When the 
curtain fell wu walked alxiut and saw tlio green-room, and 
all the dingy, dusty paraphernalia that make up theatrical 
splendour. ’ [ have not yet sceu the “ Vashti ” of Cunev 
Bell in Uachel, though tlicre was some approach to it in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

On Saturday we will go to Ockley, near Dorking, where 
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1 never felt the delight of the thorongh change that the Letter to 
(M)aat gives one so much as now, and I shall he longing to ho 
otF with you again in ()(dohcr. 1 am on a delightful hill rn.mHt 
looking over the heads of the houses, and having a vast ex- 
piinse of sea and sky h)r my oidy view. The bright weather 
and genial air — so difTerent from what I liavc had for a year 
before — make me feel as happy and, stupid as a well-con- 
ditioned cow. 1 sit looking at the sea and the slcc])y ships 
with a purely animal him kv(\ 

It would have been a satisfaction to your benevolence to MrUray, 
see me sitting on the beach laughing at the ‘ Herald’s 
many jokes, and syni[)athising witli your indignation against 
.bulge i\lau)e. Jt alwa3^s helps me to be happy wlicn 1 kneuv 
that you are so ; but 1. do not choose to vindicate mysidf 
against doubts of that, because it is unworthy of you to 
ciitei tain them. 1 am g<jing on as well as ]M)ssiV)lc physically 
really getting stout, f should like to have a good laugh 
with jam immensely. How nice it would be to meet you and 
Cilia on the beach tliis evening, and instead of sending you 
such a niiserahle interpreter of one’s feelings as a letter, give 
3011 file look and the hand of warm afl'eetion ! This I’ritish 
i'hannel n ally looks as blue a.s the Mediterranean to-day. 

What woatlu'r ! 

Coi the tivst time in my exiierience, I am positively rev- Mis^Sara 
elliiig in tlie ‘ I’nisjieotive.’ James Martineiin transi’ends 
himself in beauty of imagery in the article on Sir William 
Hamilton, but 1 have not tinished iiim yet. Ycsterdiiy it 
rained s-ons’ inteniii.ssion, and of eonrso I saiil mi h iH(f? and 
foiiml my troubles almnst more tlian I could bear; but to- 
day thi. sun shines, and tjiore is blm* above and blue below, 
<'')iiso(juently J tiiid life very glorious, and myself a partieii- 
l.'irly forlunate The landlord of my lodgings is a 

Cerinan, — coine.s from Saxe- Weimar, knows well the Duehess 
of Orleans, and talked to me this morning of ^fr Schiller 
mid Mr Oootlie. AprojmA of (loetho, there i.s a most true, 
discriminating pas.sago about him in tlie article on Sliak- 
g'care in the ‘ Ihospcctive.’ Mr (locthc is one of my evun- 
panions here, and I had felt some days before reading the 
passage the. truth whiidi it expresses. 

Subjoined is the passage from the ‘Prospective Pc- 
viow^’ of August 1853: — 

“ Ooetlie’s works are too mueli in tlie nature of literary 
studies; the mind is often diejdy impr(s.sed by them, 
but one doubts if the antlior was. }le saw them as lie 

* IJray had boiamie propriidor of the Htovi'iilry llcra]*!.’ 

L 
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saw tlie houses of Weimar and the plants in the act of 
metamorphosis. He had a clear i)erce})tion of their 
fixed condition and their successive transitions, hut he 
did not really (at least so it seems to us) comprehend 
their motive power. In a word, he a])preciatcd their 
life but not their liveliness. . . . And wo trace this not 
to a defect in imaginative power — a defect which it 
would be a simiile absurdity to impute to Goethe — but 
to the tone of his character and the habits of his mind, 
lie moved hither and thither through life, but he was 
ahvays a man apart. He mixed with unnumbered kinds 
of men, with courts and academies, students and women, 
camps and artists — but everywhere he wus with them, 
yet not of them. In every scene ho was there, and he 
made it clear that lie was there with a reserve and as a 
stranger. He went there to expeyioxY. As a man of 
universal culture, and well skilled in the oi’der and classi- 
fication of human life, the fact of any one class or order 
being beyond his reach or comprehension seemed an ab- 
surdity; and it w’as an absurdity. Tie tlnuight that he 
wars e(pial to moving in any description of society, and 
he was Cf[ual to it ; but then, on that account, lie wa^^ 
absorbed in none.” 

ixsttersto As for iiic, I am in the best hcnlth and spirits. I have liail 
Hcnne?r ^ to-dav Urging me to go to F.din- 

mhSfpt- burgh, but 1 liavc made an engagement willi Air (.!liapniiii 
to (lo Work, which will oblige mu to remain in London. Mrs 
r. is a very bonny, pleasant looking woman, with a smart 
drawing-room and liberal opinions - in short, .such a friend 
as self-interest, w(dl understood, \^ouhl induce one to culti- 
vate. I find it (liflicult to meet with any lodgings at oinv 
tolerable and cheap. My theory is to lira entirely— that is, 
pay rent and find food— out of my positive income, and then 
work for as large a siirjdus a.s i can get. The next muni n r 
of the • iicview' will be better than usual. Froudo writes 
on the Look of J(>b ! He at first talked of an article on the 
tliree great Kuhjerdve poems— Job, Faust, and Haiiilet'-mi 
admirable subjcct-^-dmt it has .shrunk to the Look of do]> 
alone. 

i.stoct. I have been busied about my lodgings all afternoon. I 
am not going to Albion Street, but to 21 Cambridge Street, 
Hyde l^^rk Sipiare. I hope you will bo ])leasod with our 
present number. If you don’t think the ‘‘ U!iivcrsal Fostm 
late ” first-rate, 1 .slall renounce you as a critic. Why (h>n’t 
you write grumbling letters to me wlien you arc out of 
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liumour with life, instead of making me ashamed of my.self LoUersto 
for ever having grumbled to you ? I have been a more good- hJJJ® 
for-nothing correspondent than msual lately — this atlair of istoct.' 
getting lodgings, added to my other matters, has taken u^) 
my time and thoughts. 1 have promised to do some work 
to-night and to-morrow for a person^ who is rather more idle 
tlian myself, so I have not a moment to spare. 

[ am reading ‘ The Hcligion of the Heart’ (Leigli Hunt’s), 22(1 Oct. 
and am far more pleased with it than I expected to be. L 
have just fallen on two })assagcs with which you will agree. 

“ I’arkcr ... is full of the poetry of religion; Martineau 
(Mjually so, with a closer style and incessant ehujiience of 
(expression, pcrliaps a perilous superabundance of it as re- 
gards tlie claim.s of matter over manner; and his assum[)- 
lioiis of [)erfection in the character of Jesus arc so reiterated 
and pereinjdory, that in a man of less evident heart and 
gooiliu'ss tlu'y might almo.st look like a very unction of 
insincerity or of policy, — of doubt forcing itself to seem 
uiulonbting, Henncll’s ‘Christian Theism’ is one long 
hcautiful discourse i)roclaiming the groat Hiblc of Creation, 
and rccouciling Pagan and Christian I’hilosojdiy.” 

({ood Sir James (dark stoi»pod me in the Park yesterday, 
as I was sauntering along witli eyes on the clouds, and made 
very fatherly impiiries about me, urging me to s[>end a 
(piict evening with liim and .Lady Clark next week — which 
1 will oerlaiiily do ; for they are two capital i)eo[)Ie, without 
any snol)bcvy. I. like my lodgings — the housekee\ter cooks 
cluTinbig little dinners for me, and I have imt one disagrec- 
ahlo to complain of at present, save such as arc inseparable 
from a ground floor. • 

JjHst night I saw the first fine specimen of a man in the Mr Bray, 
sliupe of a olevgvman that I ever met with— Hawes, the 
Lean of Hereford. He is tlie man who lias been making 
flic experiment of mingling the middle and lowei' classes in 
schools, lie has a face so intelligent and boiiignaiit tliat 
cliildren miglit grow good by looking at it. Harriet Mar- 
tiiieau called yesterday. She is going to her brother’s at 
Birmingham soon. 

Mr Lewes was at Cambridge about a fortniglit ago, and MissSfira 
found that Herbert Sjicnccr was a great deal talked of there 
for the article on tlie Universal Postulate, as well as (dher 
fhings. Mr Lewes binisolf has a knot of devotees tlu're who 
make his ‘ History of Philosojdiy’ a]wivate text-book. Miss 
Martincau’s ‘Comte’ is ont now. Ho you mean to do it? 

’ (Virrecliiig ‘ Leader ’ pmofs tAr Mr l^cwos. 
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or Mr Lewes’s 1 We can get no one to write an article on 
Comte for tlie next number of the ‘ Westminster ’ — Lain, 
our la.st hope, refusing. 

T tliink you would find some cajiital extracts for tlie 
‘Herald’ (Coventry), in the article on (4inrcli Parties in 
the ‘ J'klinbiirgh.’ The ‘ llecord ’ Is attempting a reply to it, 
in which it talks of the truculent iiilidelitymf Voltaire and 
Robespierre! Has A. sent you his book on the Habbath 
]f ever I write a book, I will make a present of it to nobody 
— it is the surest way of taking olY the edge of appetite for 
it, if no more. I am as well as possible — and certainly 
when T put my head into the house in the Strand, 1 feel that 
1. have gained, or rather escaped, a great deal physically by 
my change. Have you known the misery of writing with a 
tired steel pen, whicdi is reluctant to make a mark 1 If so, 
you will know why I leave otf. 

Chrissey lias just sent me a letter, which tells that yon 
have been snUering severely, and that you arc yet very ill. 
I must satisfy my own feelings, by telling you that 1 gi-ii'vi! 
at thU, though it will do you little good to know it. Still, 
when / am .^utrering, I do care for syini»alhy, and perhaps 
you are of the .same mind, ff .so, think of me as your lov- 
ing sister, who remembers all your kindness to her, all the 
pleasant hours j^he lias lia<l with you, and every little [vay 
ticular of lier intercourse with you, however long and far she 
may have been removed from you. Dear Fanny, J can iira r 
lu^ inditlerent to your liappine.^s or sorrow, and in this prcM-nt 
sad ailliction my thniiglits and love are with yon. I >liidl 
teaze yoii with no words about myself /var - ])erba[»s by and 
by it will amii.se yun to have a logger letter. 

Hitlierto ] liave been spemling jV() per month - at le;et 
afte.r that rate --but I. liavt; liad fre(pient guests. 1 am e.v 
ceedingly eomfi>rtable, and feel ({uite at home now. Ilariict 
Martin. 'ail has been v<nT kind— ealled again on Tuoslav, 
and yesteniay sent to invite me to go to Lady (^)ll)pt<^ll’s, 
Miliiere .she is staying, on Saturday evening. This, too, in 
spite of my havii;g ve.xed iier by introducing Mr Jauvcs to 
Jicr, whicli I di<I as a desiral)lc bit of peacemaking. 

1 begin this year more ha])pily than i have done iiiosf 
yivars of my life. “Notre vraie dcstince,” .say.s Comte, 
com[)o.se dc resitfnation et iPartivite ” — and I seem more dis 
posed U) botli than 1 have ever been before. Let us hope 
that we shall ]>oth get stronger l)y the year’s activity - 
calmer by it.s jcsia.tution. I know it may be ju.st the con 
trary don’t .suspect me of lun’iig a canting optimist. 
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muy both find ourselves at the end of the year going faster Letter to 
to the hell of conscious moral and intellectual weakii(\ss. 

(Still there is a possibility — even a probability— the oilier 22/1 Nov. 
way. I have not seen Harriet Martineau’s ‘Comte’ yet, — iJ,nrihbiith- 
slie is going to give me a copy, — but Mr Lewes tells mo it ^y)- 
seems to him admirably well flone. I told Mr Ch:i]>nian 
yesterday that I wislied to give up any connection with the 
editorship of the ‘Westminster.’ He wishes me to contimie 
the present slate of things until April. I shall be much 
more satisfied on many accounts to have done with that 
allliir ; but I shall find the (picstion of supplies rather a 
difUcult one this year, as I am not likely to get any money 
eitlicr for ‘Feuerbach’ or for ‘The blea of a Future Life,’ ^ 
for which I am to have “half-profits” -[J ! 

I hope you will at)[)rociate this Aoa viat as T do — “C’cst 
nil liomme admirable -il sc tait en sept langues I ” - 

1 am going to detail all my troubles to you. In the first MisBvny, 
place, the door of my sitting-room doesn't (piito fit, and a 
(Iniiight is the constMiuence. Secondly, tliere is a t>iano in 
tlie liouse which has decidedly entered on its second child- 
liool, and this piano is «)ceasionally [dayed on by Miss V. 
with a really enviable n'lthnnh. Thirdly, the knocks at the 
door startle me —an annoyance inset>arahlc from a groimd- 
lloor rootn. Fourthly, Mrs F. scolds the servants sfrinyi mlo 
i' wliile. I am dre-sing in the morning. Fifthly, — 
tliiTC is no fifthly, I really have not anotlier discomfort 
wlu-n 1 am well, whicli, alas! i liave not i)een for the last 
leu (lays ; so, while. I Inive bevn ni> to the chin in po>sibilitics 
of enjoyment, 1 have lieeii too sick attd headachy to usC tlietn. 

One thing is needful — a g#od digesti.m. 

Spent (.liri^tnuis hay alom; at Camhridge vStreet. How 'jsih Doc. 
diall I thank you enough for > ending me that sjdeiidid 
harrel of beetroot, so nicely pa dual I 1 shall eertainly eat 

If tiiid enjoy it, whicli, I fancy, is tlio end you sought, and 
not thanks. Don’t su[»pnse that I am looking miserablt' -- 
(ni rnntniln'. My only eoinplainls ju>i lu'w are idlenos and 
tljNlikc-to-gettiiig-iip-iii-tli(Miioriiingness, wlieroby the day is 
made too slioit for wiiat I want to do. 1 resolve overv day 
f'> coiKjiier the flesh tlic next, and, of course, am a litth^ later 
in conseqiiciiee. I dined willi Arthur Helps yesterday at 
»Sir James Clark’s— -very snug— only he and myself, lie is 

’ Advortisod in ISm-al a.s to appear hy “ M.iriaii Evans” in (.’liM[unan's 
^niiirlcrly .Series, lint never pnlilislied. 

Lord Acton tells me lie lirst heard this omi meq in ISrtO, relakd of 
'‘''•iiauiu.l liekker, the jihilologist. 
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Letter io 
Cluis. Brav, 
fithFcb. ‘ 
1651 . 


Mrs Hough- 
ton, 6th 
April. 


a sleek man, with close-snipped hair ; has a cpiiet, humorous 
way of talking, like his books. 

At the beginning of January 1854 there was anotlier 
visit to Mrs Clarke at Attleboro for ten days. 

In the last number of the ‘Scotsman’ wliich I sent you, 
there was a report of a speech by Dr Cuthrie at the Educa- 
tion meeting, containing a passage which 1 meant to have 
copied. He is speaking of the impossibility of teaching 
morality with the ‘‘ llible shut,” and says that in that case 
the teacher would be obliged to resort to “ congruity and the 
fitness of tilings,” about which the boy knows nothing more 
than that the ap[)le in Jit for his mouth. What is wanted to 
convince the boy of his sin is, “ Thou God seest me,” an<l 
“ Thou bleeding Lamb, the best morality is love of Thee” ! ! 
Mr Lewes came a few minutes after you left, and desired me 
to tell you that he was sorry to miss you. 

TJiank you for your very kind letter, which T received 
this morning. It is jdcasaut to think of you as (piite well, 
and enjoying your sea breezes. 

But do you imagine me sitting with my hands crossed, 
ready to start for any (piarter of the world at the shortest 
notice ? It is not on those terms that }>eoplc, not rich, live 
in London. I shall be deep in proof-sheets till the end of 
May, and shall only dismiss them to make material for new 
ones. I daresay you will pity me. But as one of Balzac’s 
characters says, after maturity, “ La vie n’est (pio rexorcioe 
d’une habitude dans un milieu pn'Jere;” and 1 could no 
more live out of my than the haddocks L daresay you 

are oftiui havinir fur dinner. 


My health is better. 1 had got into a labyrinth of bond 
aclies and pal[)itations, but I think L am out of it now, and 
1 lio[)e to kee[) well. 1 am not the less obliged to you, dear 
Fanny, for wishing to have me with you. Ihit to leave 
IjOJuh.'ij now would not be agreeable to me, even if it were 
morally possible. To see you again would certainly he a 
pleasure, but I hope that will come to ])ass witliout niy 
crossing the Irish Channel. 

I am rather overdone with the week’s work, and the j)ro.s- 
])ect of w'hat is to come next. Poor Lewes is ill, and is 


ordered not lo j>iit pen to }»aper for a month; so I have 
something to do for him in addition to my own work, ^vhieh 
is rather pressing. He is gone to Arthur Helps, in Ham])- 
shire, for ten days, and i really hope this total cessation 
from work, in obedience to a peremptory order, will end m 
making him better tlian he has been for the last year. Ae 


Mi-h Uray, 
ISlh April. 
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opera and no fun for mo for the next month! Happily I ratters to 
sliall have no time to regret it. Plenty of bright suii on 
your anemone bed. How lovely your place must look with 
its fresh leaves I 

It is quite possible that f may wish to go to the Continent, 23d May. 
or twenty other things. Mr Lewes is going on a walking 
excursion to Windsor to-day with his doctor, who pronounces 
liiin better, but not yet fit for work. However, he is obliged 
to do a little, and must content liimsclf with an approxima- 
tion to his doctor’s directions. In this world all things are 
a]*proximations, and in the system of the Dog Star too, in 
st>ilc of Dr Whcwcll. 

J\ly troubles arc purely psychical — self-dissatisfaction, and May. 
despair of achieving anything worth the doing. 1 can truly 
say they vanisli into nothing before any fear for the happi- 
iic;?s of those 1 love. Thank you for letting me know liow 
things are, for indeed 1 could not bear to be shut out from 
your anxieties. When I spoke of myself as an island, 1 did 
not mean that T was so exceptionally. We are all islands — 

“ Kacli in his liiddcn sphere of joy or woe, 

Our licrniit sjtirits dwell and roam apart’' — 

and this seclusion is sometimes the most intensely felt at the 
very intmieiit your friend is caressing you or consoling you. 
but this gradually becomes a source of satisfaction instead 
of repining. When wo arc young wo think our troubles a 
inigl'ty business- that the world is spread out expressly as 
a stag*- for the partiiular drama of our lives, ami that we 
have a right to rant and foam at the inoutli if wc are 
(Tosscii. i Iiave tlonc eni)ngh of that in my time. Put we 
I'cgin at Iasi to undrr.stand that these tliii»gs are iin]»ortant 
nnly to our own consciousnc.ss, which is but as a globule of 
dew on a rose-leaf, that at mid day there will be no trace of. 
riiis is no high-flown sentimentality, but a simple reilection, 
nliicli I find useful to me every day. J expect to see Hr 
binvcs back again to-day. His poor liead"-liis only fortune 
-is not well yet; and he has had the misery of being 
nuiHjie with idleness, without pereeiving the compensating 
physical improvement. Still, T hope tlie good he has been 
getting lias been greater than ho has been conscious of. I 
exj^ect ‘ Feuerbach ’ will be all in print by the end of next 
week, and there are no skip})ings, cxcejit such as liave ))een 
made on very urgent grounds. 

Thanks fur your assurance of welcome, T will trust to it oth June, 
when the gods send favourable circumstances. Put 1 sec no 
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Letters to probability of iny being able to be with you before your 
oth^juiic^’ miclsnmnicr visitors arrive. I delight to think that 

you are all a little more cheery, 

28th June. 1 reached tlic Eu.ston Station as dusty as an old ledger, 
but with no other “ incomniodity.” 1 went to the Lyceum 
last night to see“ Sunsliine through the Clouds,”^ a won- 
derfully original and beautiful piece by Mine, de Girardin, 
which makes one cry rather too much for pleasure. Vestris 
acts finely the bereaved mother, juissing through all the 
gradations of doubt and hope to the actual recovery of 
her lost son. .My idea of you is rather bright just now, 
and really helps to make me enjoy all that is enjoyable. 
That is part of the benefit L have had from my pleasant 
visit, which Avas made up of sunsliine, green fields, j)leasant 
looks, and good eatables- -an excellent com[)ouiui. AVill 
you be so kind as to send my books by railway, irlihonf 
the Shelley 'I 

4 tiiJuiy. Tray consider the Strau.NS AISS. waste pa[>er. / shall 
never want them again. I dined with your old ac<piaiiitaiue, 
Dr Gonolly, at Sir dames Glark’s, the (»thcr day. lie took 
mo down to dinner, and we talked of you. 

The translation of Ludwig Keiicrbacirs ‘ Wesen des 
Christcuthums ' was published in duly in Chajimairs 
Quarterly Series, with Aliss Mvans's name on the title 
l»ago as the translator,— the first and only time her umI 
name a[ipcarc‘d in print. 

Miss Sara f aiu going to pack lip tile llebreAV Grammar, the Aporrv- 
ioth"juiy. 1’^*’^^ Gospels, and your pretty Titian, to bo sent to yo:i. 

Sliall 1 despatch them by rail or deposit them with Mr 
('liapiiian to be asked for by Mr Jlray when lie come,, to 
town ^ 1 sliall .soon .scud you a good-bye, for I am pre- 

paring to go abroad. Herbert S[)eiieer’s artiele on the 
Genesis of Science is a good one. He will stand in tlie 
ifiograpl.'ical Dictionaries of 1954 as “Spencer, iicrbcid, an 
original and profound pliiIo.>()pliical writer, cs[)ecially known 
by his great work, . . . wliicli gave a new^ im}mlse to i)sy~ 
chology, and has mainly contributed to the ju’cscnt advanced 
lio.sition of that science, compared with that which it had 
attained in the middle of the last century. The life of this 
phil(;sopher, like that of the great Kant, olbers little ihaterial 
for the narrator. J>orn in the year 1 S 20 ,” A’c. 

ThoRray.s, Dear IVicnds, — all throe- I have only time to say g<>od- 
20 th .Tuiy. Weimar, for Ihc 

’ and rroiii Uic, Fr«u<‘l\, “ Lajaie lait peur,” I'V Mr 

Lewes, uinler tlu! luuuc nfSluig.-^ny Lawrence. 
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next six weeks, and afterwards Berlin. Ever your loving 
and grateful Marian. 

We have now been led up to the most important 
event in George Eliot’s life — her union with ^Ir George 
Henry Lciwes. Here, as elsewhere, it seems to me to be 
of the first importance that she should speak for herself ; 
and there is, fortunately, a letter to Mrs Bray, dated in 
)Septcml)er i(S 55 — fourteen months after the event — 
which puts on record the })oint of view from wliich slie 
regarded her own action. I give this letter lierc (out of 
its place as to date) ; and I may add, what, I think, has 
not been mentioned before, that not only was Mr Lewes’s 
previous family life irretrievably spoiled, but his home 
had been wholly broken up for nearly two years. In 
forming a judgment on so momentous a question, it is 
above all tilings neeosary to understand wliat was actu- 
ally undertaken- wliat was actually achieved — and, in 
my ('])inioii, this can best be arrivctl at, not from any 
outside statement or arguments, but by consideration of 
tlie uhole tenor of the life whicli follows, in the develop- 
ment of wliich Mr Lewes’s true cliaracter, as well as 
George J'diot’s, will unfold itself. No words that any 
one el>o can write, no arguments any one else can use, 
will, L think, be so impressive as the life itself. 

If there is any one action or relation of my life which is and Letter in 
always has been pnd'oundly serious, it is my relation to Mr tlifsq.?.’ 
Lewes. It is, how’ever, natural enough that you should 
ii!i>te.ke me in many ways, for not only are you unac- 
(lUainti.'d with Mr Lewes’s real charm-ter and tlie cour.''C of 
his aciions, but also it se\eral years now' since you and I 
Were much together, and it is jios.-ible that the ni>)dilications 
my mind has undergone may be quite in the o]q>osite direc- 
tion of wliat you imagine. \o one can bo better aware 
than yourself that it is po.s.sib!e for two people to hold dif- 
ferent o[iinioiis on momentous subjects with equal siiieciity, 
and an eipially earnest convietion that their resjii'ctive 
opinions are alone the truly moral ones. If we difler on 
tile subject of tlic marriage law’.s, J at least can believe of 
you that you cleave to what you lielievc to be gotul ; and I 
don’t know of anytiiing in the nature of your views that 
should ]>revent you from believing the same of' me. Ilotr 
J<(r W'c ditler, 1 think we neilber of us know, for 1 am ignor- 
ant of your ]>veeiso views ; and a]ipuvenUy you atiri’ ute to 
me both feelings and (qiinums which arc not mine. We 
cannot set each other quite right iu this matter in letters, 
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but one thing I can tell you in few words. Light and easily 
broken ties are wliat I neither desire theoretically nor could 
live for practically. Women who are satisfied with such ties 
do not act as I have done. That any unworldly, unsuper- 
stitious person who is sufficiently acquainted with the reali- 
ties of life can pronounce my relation to uMr Lewes immoral, 
I can only understand by remembering how subtle and com- 
plex arc the influences that mould o[)iniou. Liit I do re- 
member this : and 1 indulge in no arrogant or uncharitable 
thoughts about those who condemn us, even though we 
might have expected a somewhat diflerent verdict. From 
the majority of person.'^, of course, we never looked for any- 
thing but condemnation. We are leading no life of sclf- 
indiilgence, except indeed that, being ha[q)y in each other, 
we find everything easy. We arc working hard to provide 
for others better than we provide for ourselves, and to fullil 
every responsibility that lies upon us. Levity and pride 
would not ].)C a sufficient basis for that. Pardon me if, in 
vindicating myself from some unjust conclusions, 1 seem too 
cold and self-asserting. I should not care to vindicate my- 
self if T did not love you and desire to relieve you of the 
pain which you say these conclusiinis have given you. What- 
ever I mayliavc ini.dntcrpretcd before, I do not misinterpret 
your letter this morning, but read in it notliing else than 
love and kindness towards me, to whi(di my lieait ftdlv 
answers yes. [ .-hould like m*ver to write about myself 
again ; it is not in'althy to dwell on one’s own feelings unrl 
conduct, but oidy to try and live more faithfully ami lov- 
ingly every fresh day. I think not one the endless Asords 
and deeds of kindness and forlicara^iee you liave ever sli'iwii 
me has vanished from my memory. 1 recall tiiem often, 
and feel, as about everything el.se in the past, liow defieient 
I have ])een in almost every relation of my life. Put Uiat 
deficiency is irrevocable, and I can find no strength or com- 
fort cxcc.[(t in “ j>res.sing forward towards the things tliat an^ 
before,” and trying to make the present better tlian the past. 
Put if we shonhl i.over he very nevar each otlier again, dear 
Cara, do hear this faith in your mind, that 1 was not insen- 
sible or u/igratofnl to all your goodiie.ss, ami tliat I am one 
amongst tlie many for whom you have not lived in vain. 1 
am vor,. busy just now, and have been obliged to write 
iiastiiy. Pear this in mind, and l)elieve that no meaning i'^ 
mine which contradii ts my assurance that I a.n your allec- 
tionate and ('aniest f’icjid. 
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CIIAPTEE VI. 

[ said a last farewell to Canibridgo Street on 2otli July Journal, 
1854, and found myself on board the Eavensbourne, bound 
for Antwerp. The day was glorious, and our passage per- 
fect. The sunset was lovely, but still lovelier the dawn as 
we were pa.ssing up the Scheldt lietween two and three in 
the morning. Tlie crescent moon, the stars, the first faint 
blush of the dawai reflected in the gla.ssy river, the dark 
mass of clouds on the horizon, which sent forth flashes of 
lightning, and the graceful forms of the boats and sailing 
vessels, painted in jet-black on the reddish gold of the sky 
and water, made up an unforgettable picture. Then the sun 
rose and lighted up the sleepy shores of llelgium, witli their 
fringe of long grass, their rows of i)Oplars, their church 
spires and farm buildings. 

We breakfasted in the public room at the hotel at 30th July 
Cologne, and were joined tlierc by ])r llrabant and Slraa.>s. 

After a short interview with them, we went on board the 
steamboat which was to take ns to Coblentz. 

It was very pretty to look out of the window, wlicn dress- Weimrir, 
ing, on a gai'den tlmt reminded one of an English village : 
the town is more like a huge village, or market-town, than 
the [ireciiicts of a court. 

(J. called on Scliidl, and in the afternoon he (Schi'dl) came 
and <ook us to the Srhloss^ where we saw the Diclitcr Zim- 
mer— a suite of rooms dedicated to Goethe, Schiller, ami 
Wieiand. In each irxyn liu re is the bu.st of the poet who 
is its presiding genius ; and the walls of the Goethe and 
Schiller rooms arc decorated with frc.scoes, representing 
scenes from their works. The Wieland room is decorateil 
with urabes<pics only. The idea of these, rooms is a v(‘ry 
pretty one, but the frescoes are b.idly exeeuted. 1 am de- 
lighted with Sclndl. He is a bright -looking, well-made man, 
with lii.s head finely set on Ids slioiilders, very little like a 
(german. We discovered, after wo had known him some 
tnue, that he is an Austrian, and so has more svmtliern blood 
m his veins than the lieavy Tliuringians. His manners arc 
hearty and cordial, and his conversation really instre.ciive ; 
hiis ideas are so thoroughly simped and so admirably ex- 
pressed. 8aiii>pe is also nGehhrUr^ Director of ilm Gym- 
nasium, and editor of a .series of Gla.-sies wldcli are being 
brought out ; and he is evidently thought a great deal of in 
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Weinmr, "Wcimar. Wc went witli the Scliulls and Saiippes to Tiefurt, 

Au'^OcL^’ and saw the queer little JSr/doss wliich used to be Amalia’s 
residence. Tiefurt was a favourite resort of ours, for the 
walk to it is a very pleasant one, and the Tiefurt park is a 
little paradise. The 11 m is seen here to the best advanta.i^e : 
it is clearer than at Weimar, and winds about gracefully 
among fine trees. One of the banks is a high steep de- 
clivity, whicli shows the trees in all their perfection. In 
autumn, when the yellow and scarlet wore at their brightest, 
these banks were fairy-like in their beauty. It was here 
that Oocthe and his Court friends got up the peformance of 
“ Die Fischerin ” by torchlight. 

About ten days after our arrival at Weimar, wc made an 
excursion to Fttersburg, one of the Duke’s sumuu'r resi- 
dences, interesting to ns beforcliand as the scene of jjiivate 
theatricals and in the Oocthe days. We carried [>ro- 
visions with us and Keats's j)oems. The morning \yas one. 
of the brightest and hottest that August ever bestowed, and 
it required some resolution to trudge along the sluulcloss 
wliich formed the first two or three miles of our 
way. One compensating pleasure was the sight of the 
beautiful mountain - aslies in full berry which, alternately 
with cherry trees, border tlic road fur a considerable dis- 
tance. I felt a child’s love for the bunches of coral slaml- 
iiig out against tlic Idiic sky. The Srhlnun is a lioiise of 
very moderate size, and no pretension of any kiml. Two 
flights of steps lead U[) to the door, and tin? balustrades ar-‘ 
ornamented with beautiful cree[)ers. A tiny sort of ]>iazza 
under the steps is ornamented with cret'pers too, and lias 
pretty earthenware vases tilled witii plants Imnging from tlie. 
ceiling. Wc felt liow much beauty might be jirociired at- 
small expense in looking at these things. A beautiful walk 
through a beechwood took us to the before whicli 

stands the heeoli whereon (loethe and liis friends cut their 
names, and from whicli Doetlie ilenoiinced Walduinar. We 
could rciugniso some of the initials. With Fttersburg I 
sliall always associate Arthur lleljjs, fur he was witli ns on 
the se^’ond and Ja-f time we saw it. He came to Weimar 
quite unexpectedly on the 291)1 August, and tlic next even- 
ing wo all llireo drove to Kttcrsb .rg. He said the country 
just round Weimar n inindoil him of S|>ain. This led him 
to talk of his Spani.sli travels, and he told us some delightful 
itories in a delightful way. Ai one iiiu lie Nvas considerably 
embarrassed in eatino hi.-, dinner by the pnjsoime of a liand- 
some woman, wliu su ujroctly op[iosite to him, resting ofi 
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her elbows, nnd fixing' lier dark eyes on him with a fcnrfnl WHnmr, 
intensity of interest. 'I’his woman was the cook, anxious 
to know that lier dislies were acceptable to the .stian^an*. 
lindcr tliis terrible surveillance, he did not dare to omit a 
sin.i^de dish, though sorely longing to do so. 

Our greatest expedition from Weimar was to TImenau. 

We set out witli a determination to find the Oabel-Tlach and 
Kickel-hahn (Ooethe’s residence) witliout the incumbrance 
(if a guide. We found the man who inhabits the simple 
wooden lionse, which used to be (hrl Augiist’.s huntim 4 -])ox. 

He sent a man on with us to show us tlie way to the Kickel- 
hahn, which we at last reached — I with wi‘ary legs. There 
is a magnilicent view of hills from tliis spot; but Ooethe’s 
tiny wooden house is now closely shut in by lir-trecs, and 
notliing can be seen from the w’indows. Ills room, which 
forms the iqqa’.r lloor of the liousc, is about tiai or twelve 
feet square. It is now ({uitc empty, but tlna'c is ;in iiitercst- 
iiig numiorial of his jirescnccin tlicsc wonderful lines, written 
by his own hand, m'ar the wiinlow-frame — 

"(‘Im t iillcu (JipIVhi 
•si I’oil), 

11 .-illni Wipl'clii 
Simri'st (hi 
Kaiini cincii Ilancli ; 

M'}i\vi-i>4fH im Wahh*. 

Warle inir, baMc 
lltilifst (I'l aucli.” 

W’c wrote our names near one of the windows. 

About the middle of September tlie theatre opened, and 
we ueiit to hear “ Ihnani. ’ Idszt looked s[)lcndid as he 
conducted the opi'ra. 'j’he grand outline of his face and 
lloalifig liair wen.; seen to advantage as they were thruAvn 
into (lark relief by the sta<re lam['S. We were so fortunate 
a> to ha\;o all three of Wagner's nidst celebrated o])eras 
while we were at Weimar, (b, Iiowever, had not patieiu'c 
to sit out more than two acts of “ Lohengrin”; and, indeed, 

I too was weai-y. The declamation ajipeared to me mono- 
tonous, and situations, in themselves trivial (w disagrecaide, 
were (Iwclt on fatiguingiy. Without feeling coinj etent f{^ 

[KISS a. judgment on tliis opera as mn>i(’, one may venture to 
say that it fails in one grand reipiisile of art, ba^^d on an 
uuclmng(Kible element in human nature the need for eon- 
trast. With tlie “ Fliegender Hollander" 1 was delighted ; 
the poem and the music Avere alike charming, din* "'Pann- 
h:iiiser,” too, created in me a great desire io hear it again. 

Many of the situations, and Jiiucii of the music, s^rui’k mo 
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Weimar, as remarkably fine. And I appreciated tliese operas all the 
Aug^loct better retrospectively when we saw “ Der Freischiitz/’ whu^h 
I had never before heard and seen on the stage. Tlie cftcct 
of the delicious music, with whi(;li one is so familiar, was 
com})letely spoiled by the absence of recitative, and the 
terrible lapsna from melody to ordinary speech. The bac- 
chanalian song seemed simply ridiculous, sung at a little 
pot-house table at a party of tiro^ one of whom was sunk in 
melancholy; and the absurdity reached a ne plus ultra when 
Caspar climbed the tree, a})[)arently with the solo purpose of 
being shot. Apro)Mts of the theatre, we were immensely 
' amused to learn that a fair, sniall-featurcd man, wiio some- 
how ahvays looked to mo as if he had just come out of the 
shell, had come to Weimar to fit himself for a dramatic 
writer by going behind the scenes! Ife had as yet written 
nothing, but wus going to work in what he considered a 
(jribuUirh way. 

When we i)assed along the Schiller Strasse, I used to be 
very much thrilled by the inscription, “ Hicr wohnte Schil- 
ler,” over the door of his small house. \hry interesting it 
is to see his study, which is ha]>pily left in its original state. 
In his bedroom W’e saw^ his skull for tlie first time, and were, 
amazed at the smallness of the intellectual region. Then* 
is an intensely interesting sketch of Schiller lying dead, 
which 1 saw' for the first time in the study ; but all pleasuie 
in thinking of Schillers portraits and bust is now' destroyed 
to me by the convi<*tion of their untruthfulness, llauch toM 
us that he liad a nnst^rfih/e Waagen says that Tii ck 

the .sculptor told him there was something in Schiller’s whole 
per.son w’liicli reminfle-l him of a 

fjoetlie’s house is much more important-looking, l)ul. to 
Knglish eyes, far from being the palatial residence which 
.some (Icrman writers think it. The entrance-hall is cer- 
tainly rather iin]M)sing, w'ith its statuc's in niches and broad 
staircase. The latter w’as made after his owm design, and 
w'a.s an ‘ after-shine” of Italian ta.ste.s. The ])ictuics are 
wu*etched, the casts m.t m\ich better — indi'cd, 1 remember 
nothing which .seemed intrinsically w orth looking at. The 
]\fS. of his ‘ lidi'ii.sche Elcgicn,’ written by him.self in the 
Italian character, is to Ijc .seen here; and one likes to look 
at it bettor than at most of the other thing.s. G. had ob- 
tained p-crini.ssion from Frau v. Goethe to .sec tlie .studio and 
Schlafzimrner, which are not oj)eii to the jmblic^ and hero 
our feelings were deeply moved. We entered first a small 
* A wretdied fordiftad. 
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room containing drawers and shelves devoted to his miner- Weimar, 
nlogical collections. From these we passed into the study. 

It is rather ii dark room, for there are only two small win- 
dows— Gorman windows. A plain deal table stands in tlic 
middle, and near the chair, against this table, is a high 
basket, where, I was afterwards told, Goethe used to put 
his [)Ocket-handkerchief. A long sort of writing-table and 
bookcase united stands against one wall. Here hangs the 
pin-cushion, just as ho left it, with visiting-cards susi)ended 
on threads, and other trifles which greatness and death have 
made sacred. Against the opposite wall, where you enter 
the bedroom, there is a high writing-desk, on which stands 
ji little statue of Napoleon in creamy glass. The bedroom is 
very small. By the side of the bed stands a stuffed arm- 
chair, where he used to sit and read while he drank his 
eoflee in the morning. It was not until very late in his life 
that he adopted the luxury of an arm-chair. From the 
otluT side of the study one enters the library, which is fitted 
}\\) in a very makeshift fashion, with rough deal shelves, and 
bits of i'a[)er, with Fliilosophy, History, &c., written on 
them to mark the elassilication of the books. Among sueli 
memorials one breathes dee[)ly, and the tears rush to one’s 
eyes. There is one likeness of Goethe that is really start- 
ling ami thrilling from the idea it gives one of perfect re- 
si'iiiblanco. It is painted on a enp, and is a tiny miniature, 
but the oxeeution is so perfect that, on applying a magnifying 
glass, every minute stroke has jis natural an a]‘])oaranee as 
the texture of a flower or the parts of an insect under the 
miert^.M’Ope. 

Giii! gf our pleasinle^ ae«piaintances at Weimar was tlie 
Frer di ^Ambassador, llie Manpiis ih Ferrii re, a very favniir- 
ahle spceiioeii of a J'Tcuehinan, but intensely Freneh. llis 
gonial soul and perfect good-hiimonr gave one the same sort 
of hit n c(n as a woll-stnlfed arm-ehair and a waian liearthrug. 

In the conrscof conversation, .s]u‘akingof Vvan’s acconnts of 
his travels (the. .Maixpiis was first Secretary to tlie Chinese 
Kmhassy which Vvan accompanied), he said, “C etait fanx 
d’un buutii I’anlre ; maise’etait .^pirituel, [)ara(loxal, amnsnnt 
— enfin tout cr f/iut fifllait /tour vn Another day 

he observed that tlie famous words of Napoleon to Ids 
l’'gyj)tian army, “Fort^^ centuries look down on you fnnn 
tlie summits of tliese pyramids,” u ere characteristic of the 
French national feeling, as lliose of Nelson, “ IhiLdand ex- 
pects the man to make his duty.” were of tlie Fnglish. This 
IS a fair specimen of the correctness with which one gener- 
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ally liears English quoted ; and we often reminded our- 
selves tliat it was a mirror in wliicli we uiiglit see our own 
German. 

Liszt’s conversation is charming. I never met witli a 
])crson whose manner of telling a story was so piquant. 
The last evening but one that he called on us, wishing to 
express his pleasure in G.’s article about him, ho very ingeni- 
ously conveyed that expression in a story about Spontini 
and Jlerlioz. Spontini visited J’aris while Liszt was living 
there, and liaunted the opera — a still', self-important person- 
age, with high shirt collars, the least attractive individual 
imaginable : Liszt turned up his own collars, and swelled 
out his person, so as to give us a vivid idea of the man. 
Lvery one would have been glad to get out of Spontini’s 
way — indeed eLewhere “on feignait de le croire mort,” but 
at Laris, as he was a member of the Institute, it was neces- 
sary to recognise his existence. Liszt met liim at Jh'unl’s 
more tlian once. On one of the.se occasions tiiszt observed 
to him that Lerlioz was a great admirer of his (Si)ontini's), 
whereupon Spontini burst into a terrible -invective against 
I lerlioz a.s a Jiian wlio, with the like him, was milling 
art, itc. fShortly after the “ \\*.stalc” was performed, and 
forthwith appeared an enthusiastic! article by I’erlioz on 
>S[Kmtini's music. The next time Liszt met him of tlie high 
collars, he said, “You .see I was not wrong in what I said 
about Lerlioz’s admiration of yon.'’ S[>ontini swelled in 
his collars, and replied, “.Monsieur, Lerlioz a du tidcnl 
comme criti(]ue!” 

Jjszt’.s re})lic.s were always felicitous and characlcrisiic. 
Talking of .Mine. l)’.\gonlt, ho toh^^ies that, wlien Iim' noviL 
‘ Xelida,’ a[)peared, in which Li^zt him.-volf is [ulklfThd as a 
delimjucnt, lie asked her, Mai.s pounpioi avez-vons tei!e 
meiit maltraite cv; pauvre I.elimann 1” Tlio lirst lime we 
were a.sked to lucakfast at his house, tin.* Altcnhnrg, we 
were sliown into tlu! garden, wlici’c, in a .siiloon formed hy 
overarcliing tree.s, the fh'jtunt'r was .set out. We found 
Hoirmanii von Fallerslohen, the lyric poet, J)r Schade a 
(Jrfrlu fn\ and Corneliu.s. iTesenlly came a llmT- or Hoctor 
— Lair, a mn.sician, who lia.s recently publislied a volume 
called ‘ Wagiierfrage.’ Soon after we were joined ])y Jaszt 
and the IViiicess Marie, an elegant, gtiiithelooking girl of 
seventeen, .'’nd last hy tlie iViiiee.«^s Wittgenstein, with hej' 
ne])he\v, I Vince Eugene*, and a young Frencii artist, a puj>il 
of Sciiofh.r. Tlw PnneCvS.s was tastefully dre.ssed in a morn- 
ing r()])o of some scnd-transparcnt white material, lined 
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willi orange colour, Avliicli formed the bordering and orna- Wdmar, 
incnted tlio sleeves, a l)Lick lace jacket, and a piquant cap 
set on tlie .summit of her comb, and trimmed with violet ^ 
colour. When the cigars came, Iloffmanu was requc.sted to 
read some of his poetry, and he gave us a bacchanalian poem 
with great spirit. I sat next to Liszt, and my great delight 
was to watch him and okserve the swcctnc.ss of his expres- 
.sion. Genius, benevolence, and tenderness beam from his 
whole countenance, and his manners are in perfect harmony 
with it. Then came the thing I had longed for — his play- 
ing. T sat near him, so that 1 could .see both his hands and 
face. For the lirst time in my life J beheld real inspiration 
- for the first time I heard the true tones of the piano. He 
]ilayed one of Ids own compositions one of a series of reli- 
gious fantasies. Tliere was nothing strange or cxce.ssive 
about his manner. His manipulation of the instrument was 
quiet and easy, and his face Avas sinqily grand ■ the lips 
compressed and the head thrown a little backward. When 
the music expressed quiet rapture or devotion, a sweet smile 
flitted over Ids features : when it was triumphant, the nostrils 
dilated. There was nothing petty or egoLstie to mar tlie 
picture. Why di<l not Schetler paint him thus, instead of 
representing him as one of the three Magi '! But it just 
occurs to me that SchclVer’s idea was a .sublime one. There 
arc tl'c two ag<-d men who have .spent tlicir lives in trying 
to um’a^‘■l the destinies of the world, and who are looking 
for tin Deliverer ■ for the liLdit from on higli. Their young 
fellow seeker, having tlu‘ fre.sh inspiration of early life, is 
the lirsT to diseorn the lierald star, and Ids ecstasy reveals 
it to id^^compiinioii'.. tii thi.. voniig ]\Iagu.s, SehetVer has 
gi\en '■ l^rtrait of Liszi ; but even liere, A\here lie miglit be 
expected to idealise unreslr.dnedly, he falls sliort of the 
original. It is euriou.s that Ids/.t's face is the type that 
one .secs in all Schetlbr’s pictures— at lea.st, in all I have 
.seen. 

In a little room wliieli terminates the suite at the Alten- 
biirg, there is a portrait of Liszt also by Schetrer - the .same 
of which the engraving is familiar to every one. This little 
room is tilled with memorials of J.iszt’s triunqdis and the 
wor.sld]) Ids divine talent lias won. It was arranged for him 
by the IVincess, in conjunction with the Arnims, in honour 
‘'f his birthday. There is a medallion of him by Schwan- 
thaloi’, a bust by an Italian artist, also a medallion by 
l»ietscijl--very fine, — and cabinets full of jcAvds and pivcioius 
things — the gifts of the great. In tin; music Sff/on stand 
M 
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WeimM, Beethoven’s and Mozart’s pianoa Beethoven’s was a i)resent 

Aufr^Oct Broadwood, and has a Latin inscription intimating that 

it was presented as a tribute to his illustrious genius. One 
evening Liszt came to dine with us at the ICrb Prinz, and 
introduced M. Bubinstein, a young llussian, who is about to 
have an opera of his performed in Weimar. Oiir expenses 
at Weimar, including wine and washing, were £^2^ 6s. per 
week. Dear Weimar ! We were sorry to say good-bye to 
it, with its pleasant group of friends. On the 4th of No- 
vember, after a stay of just three months, we turned our 
backs on it “to seek fresh streets and faces new*' at Berlin. 

Berlin, Be- There are certain persons without any physiognomy, the 
catalogue of whose features, as item a Homan nose, item a 

March 1S55. pair of black eyes, itc., gives you the entire contents of their 
faces. There is no difference of oiiinioii about the looks of 
such people. All the worM is agreed either that they are 
pretty or ugly. So it is with Berlin. Every one tells yon 
it is an uninteresting modern city, witli broad, monotonous 
streets ; and when you see it, you cannot for the life of you 
get up ail emotion of surprise, or make a remark about the 
place which you have not heard before. 

The day after our arrival was Sunday, 6th November : 
the sun shone brightly, and we went to walk in the Linden, 
elbowing our way among the pronwienrs nuUm<tnf'hh^ who 
looked remarkably smart and handsome after the Thuriiig- 
ians. We had not gone far wlien we met a nice-looking 
old gentleman, with an order round his neck, and a gohl- 
lieadcd cane in his hand, who exclaimed, on seeing ()., 
“Ist’s miiglich L’ and then liadejiini heartily wolcomc. 1 
saw at once it was the Ahirnhagen of whom 1 had licnni 
so often, llis niece, arrayed in smiles and a jiink bonnei, 
was with him. 

For the first .six weeks, when the weather permitteil, wc 
took long walks in the Thicrgarten, whore the straight mid 
uniform avenues of insignilicant trees contrasted very dis- 
advantageously with the charming variety of our beloved 
park at Weimar. Still we now and then noticed a beautiful 
wintry effect, especially in the part most remote from th(‘ 
town, where the trees are finer and the arrangements 
more vaned. One walk, wliieli skirted the Thicrgarten on 
tlie right-hand side coming from the town, we were ])ar- 
ticulariy fond of, because it gave us on one side an open 
view, with water and a boat or two, which, touched by 
the magic of sunshine, was pleasant to sea At Berlin it 
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was a clay of small tilings with regard to the beautiful, Berlin, Re- 
and we made much of little. to 

Our little circle of acquaintances was very agreeable and March 1855. 
varied. Variihagen was a real treasure to G., for his library 
su[q)lied all the deficiencies of the public one, where to 
ask for books was generally like “.sinking buckets into 
cmj>ty wells.” He is a man of real culture, kindliness, and 
polish (Germanly speaking); and he has besides that 
thorough liberalism, social, religious, and political, whicli 
sets the mind at ease in conversation, and delivers it from 
the fear of running against some [u*ejudice, or coming 
suddenly on the sunk fence of .some miserable limita- 
tion. The first morning he called on us he talked of 
his terrible disap[)ointnient in Carlyle, a subject to wliich 
ho often returned. He evidently felt an anti[)athy to the 
“ Teiifelsdnickh,” which indeed it was not ditficult to under- 
stand from the mere imnw're. d'etn’ of the two men. They 
had corresponded for years before they .saw each other; 
and Vandiagen was, and Is, a great admirer of Garlyle’s 
host woik, but lie was thoroughly ret>elied by his rough 
j)iH’adoxioal talk, and, more justifiably, by tluj despotic 
doctrines which it has been Ins humour to tea(‘h of late. 

We were amused to hear that Garlyle .said he .should think 
no one could die at JJerlin, “for in bods without curtaius 
what Chri.stiaii could give up the ghost 

At Vandiagcn’s wo met for the fir.st time Ih’ofcssor Stahr, 
who \Nas there with Fanny Lcwald, Friiulein Solmar, Frau 
Muisch, J)r Ring, Dr Vchse, Clriilin von Kalkreuth, and 
Dircitor Wilhelm Schadow, untl.or of • Der ^loderne Vasari.’ 

We talked of Goethe, ^iarnhegen brought out autograjihs 
and [ .rtrait.s, and read us an epigram of his own on the 
want of liberality wliicli Goethe’s family show' about opening 
his house to the [jublic. He show’cd u.s a |)ortrait of Klei.st, 
who shot himself, in company Avitli Frau Vogel, near an inn 
on the W'ay to Pot.sdam. There was no love atVair between 
them : they were both thoroughly unhappy — he ])oor and 
hopeless for the future ; and .slie .-ulfering from an incur- 
able disease. In the evening they both wrote, on a .single 
sheet of paper, letters to their friend.s, communicating tlu'ir 
intention (this sheet Varnhagen })(>ssesscs). I'larly in tlie 
morning tlicy ro.so, took a euj) of cofiee, went to the brink of 
a piece of water in the neighbourhood of the inn, and there 
shot themselves. 

l)u Rois Reymond spoke very decidedly of tin' German 
civilisation as inferior to the Kiiglisii. 
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FUAULEIN SOLMAP/S SALON. [BERLIN, 

VarnliagoR, when well, is a regular visitor at Friiulein 
Holinar’s, who for many years has kept an open salon for her 
friends every evening but one in the week. Here the three- 
cornered chair next the sofa was reserved for him, except 
when General Pfuel was there. This General Pfuel is a 
fine specimen of an old soldier, who is at the same time a 
man of instruction and of strong social sympathies. Ho has 
been in the service of Ihussia, has been within a hair’s-bri'adth 
of being frozen to death, “and so following.” He spoke 
I'Vcnch admirably, and always had something interesting 
and cliaracteristic to tell or say. Ilis appreciatory groans 
always in the right place when G. was reading ‘SShylock," 
did us both gooil under the (‘hills of a German audience. 
Fraulcin Solmar is a remarkably accomplished woman 
proliably lietweeu fifty and sixty, but of that agreeahli! 
Wesen whicli is so free from anything startling in ]»erson or 
manner, and so at home in everytliing one can talk of, that 
you think of lier simply as a delightful presence, and not as 
a woman of any particular age. She converse.s perfe(;tly in 
Frencli, well in llnglish, and well also, as we were told, in 
Italian. There is not the slightest warmtli (d manner or 
expres.sioii in her, but always the same even cheerfulness 
and intelligence - in fact, slie is the true tyjie of the mistress 
of the snhuL During the first lialf of our stay in llerlin, 
we went about once a- week to In r house; but bad health 
and bad weather kcjd us away during the hist si.x wx'i'ks, 
excejd for one or tw’o evenings. Daron Sternl'Crg, llif. 
novi’list, used fif.jin ntly to glich; in when we were there, and 
cast straiigo cold glance.s around, talking ([iiietly to Friinleiii 
i\ssing or some other lady w’ho«sat in a distant jiaralld 
of latitude. 

A still more interesting aiapiaintanco was Professor 
Grtippe, w’lio lias WTitten great books on the Greek drama 
and on Philosophy ; has been a political writer; is a lyric 
and epic poet ; has invented a beautiful kind of marbled 
l)a[)er for binding books ; is an enthusiastic huntsman, and 
withal the most simjde, kind-hearted creature in the w'orld. 
His little wif(‘, who is about tliirty years younger than him 
.self, seems to adore him, and it is charniiiig to see tlie gronj) 
tliey and their tw'o little children make in tlieir dwelling up 
endless ilights c»f stairs in the Leij)7.igcr Platz. Very pica 
sant i veniiigs we had there, chatting or playing whist, or 
listening to readings of (iriij>po’s ]»oems. Wo used to liiid 
him in !i gve\ (d( h Srhlafiurhy wiiicli 1 fa. icy was onc(^. a 
grc.at coat, and a orowii velvet cap surmoiinting his thin 
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grey hairs. I never saw a combination at all like that wliicli nrriin, iie- 
niakcs up Grup])e’.s character. Talent, fertility, and versa- nIIv’ISo 
tility, that seem to indicate a fervid temperament, and yet March isu5. 
no scintillation of all this in his talk and manner; on the 
(.•ontrar}^ he seems slow at a])prehcnding other [people’s hh^as, 
iind is of an almost cliildish naivct6 in the value he attaches 
to poor jokes and other trivialitie.s. vl/>roy>o.s- of jokes, we 
noticed that during the whole seven montlis of our stny in 
Geiinany, wc never heard one witticism, or even one felici- 
tous idea or expression, from a German ! 

Grui>j)e has a delightful library, with rare books, and l)ooks 
too good to be rare; and we often a])i>lied lo him for some 
of tliem. He lent me ‘Lessing,’ and that is an additional 
circumstance to remember with pleasure in connection with 
the Laociion. lb; one evening gave us an interesting 
account of his work on the C'osniic; system of tlie Greeks, 
and read us a translation by himself of one of the Homeric 
hymns — Aphrodite -- which is very beautiful, a sort of 
(fn/NiK/ii''!,' to “Her Gott uud die llajadore:” and generally 
we were glad when ho took u))* the book. He read us a 
sjiecimeii of his epic poem, “ Firdu.^i,” which pleased us. 

The fable on which this t>oem is founded is tine. The 
sultan had (‘Ugagcd Kirdusi to write a great poem on his 
c.xploits, and had j)romised to ])ay for this ioo,coo pieces 
(gold hfiiig understood). Firdusi had delightfd in the 
Ihoughl of this .sum, which he iuteiided to devote to the 
hciielit of his native » ity. When the poem was deliverotl, 
and the .^ack of money giveii to Firdusi, Ik- found that the 
piece . were silver! He Imrst into a song of si'orn a.eaiiist 
the sultan, and paid the mi.sciabje, sum to his bath man. 

Gnipi'.c thinks Shaks[ieare imu’c e.vitnsivcly sold in Ger- 
niaiiy than any other hook, except the Hihle and Schiller! 

<hi(! niglit wc nttcin])ted “Frag” or “ Tocher,” but Gruppo 
presently became alarmed at G.’.s play, and .said “ Das wiirde. 
an zwiilf Groschon reichen!” Ho drew some Jews’ faee.-^ 
witli a pen ailmirably. 

We were invited to meet Waagen, whom we fouml a very in- 
telligent and amusing man. He told us a story about Goethe, 
who said of some one, “ I thank thee, Almighty God, that 
Tliuu hast produced no .second edithm of this man!” ami 
ail amusing judgment passed on Goethe himself, that he was 
“ Kein dummor Mann I ” Also a story of a lady wiio w nt to 
Hoe him as an intellectual ailorer, and began to spoul to liiiu 
as liis masterpiece, “ Fest gemnoert in dor Frdon.” ^ A c. 

^ Eiist line of 8chilhT\s “Song of tia- Ikll.'* 
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Berlin, Re- Another pleasant friend was Edward Magnus, the portrait 
Nov^iSTto an acute, intelligent, kind-hearted man, with real 

March 1855. talent ill liis art. He was tlie only (lennaii we met with 
who seemed conscious of his countrymen’s deliciencies. iJe 
showed in every possible way a hearty desire to do us ser- 
vice-sent us books, came to chat with us, showed us Jiis 
portraits, and when wo were going away, brought us litho- 
graphs of some paintings of liis, that we might carry away a 
remembrance of him. Ifo has travelled very extensively, 
and liad much intercourse with distinguished jieople, and 
these means of culture have had some of their best effects 
on his fine tem})erament and direct truthful mind. He told 
us a rich story about (Jarlyle. At a dinner-iiarty, given by 
.Magnus in his honour, Wiese and Oornclius were deploring 
Goethe’s uant of evangelical sentiment. Carlyle was visil)ly 
uneasy, fumbling with his dinner-napkin. At last he broke 
out thus : “ Meine Herren, kennen sie die Anekdoto von 
dem Mannc dor die Sonne liisterte, well sie ilin seine Cigarre 
niclit anstecken Hess V’ ^ 

In the little room where we used to be ushered to wait for 
him, there was a ]>ortrait of Tliorwaldsen and one of Men- 
delssohn, both of whom ho knew well. I was surprised to 
find in his ///c/e r the original of the portrait of Jenny Jiiiid, 
with wliieh I was so familiar, lie was going to send it, 
together with Sontag s portrait, to the exliibition at Paris. 
His brotlicr, the eliemist, was also a bright good-natured- 
looking man. We were invited to a large evening party at 
his house, and found very elegant rooms, with a remarkable 
assemblage of celebrated men -Johannes Miillcr, l.)u Pois 
lleymoiid, liosc, .Khrenbcrg, Ac., kc. Some of the women 
were very pretty and well dressed. The supper, brought 
round on trays, was well a]»i>ointed ; and altogether the 
l^urty was well managed. 

Wc sj)cnt one evening with Profes.sor Stalir and his wife 
— Fanny Lewald — after their marriage. Stalir has a co[>y 
of the charming miniature of Schiller, taken when ho was 
about thirty— a miniature in the possession of a certain 
Madame von Ivalb. There are the long the 

aquiline nose, tlie Idiie cye.s and auburn liair. It is a most 
real and striking [)ortrait. J .saw also a portrait and bust ot 
Ma<lamc d’Agoiilt here, both rather handsome. The first 
evening Stalir told ns some of the grievan(;e.s which the 

^ “ Gciitlfimin, 'i - yi 1 mow tho attry of this inuu aIjo uiliul at the 
.'.’III l>cf‘:uis«; ii wouM n< ilght his cigar?” 

•' (ioo.'tc-ii'j' k. 
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Prussians have to bear from their Government, and amongst Berlin, Re- 
the rest the vexatious necessity for a “concession” or Nov^iwi^to 
licence, before any, the simplest vocation, can be entered on. March i856. 
He observed, with justice, that the English are apt to su^)- 
pose the German Revolution of ’48 was mere restlessness 
and aping of other nations, when in fact there were real 
oppressions which the Germans had to bear, and which they 
had borne with a patience that the English would not imi- 
tate for a month. P)y far the most distinguished-looking 
man wo saw at Berlin, and indeed next to Liszt in Germany, 
was Rauch the sculptor. Scholl liad given G. a letter for 
him, and soon after it had been left at his house he called 
on us in the evening, and at once won our hearts by his 
heautiful person and the benignant and intelligent charm of 
his conversation. He is indeed the finest old man 1 ever 
saw — more tlmu seventy-six, 1 believe, but perfectly upright, 
even stately in his carriage. TTis features are harmonious, 
his complexion has a delicate freshness, Ids silky white hair 
waves gracefully round his high forehead, and his brown 
eyes beam nith benevolence and intelligence. He is above 
the common lieight, and his stature and beauty together 
oimoblo the grey working surtout and cap which he wears 
in his n(>'lier into a pictnres(jue and distirigui.slied costume. 

TJie cveidiig he was with us he talked delightfully of Goethe, 
dwelling espeeially on his loveable nature. He described 
very graphically Go( the’s way of introducing subjects, show- 
ing ])lates, Ac., bringing in tlie cast of Schiller’s skull, and 
talking of it and other little particulars of interest. We 
w'eni one moi imig his aUJicry and found him su})erintend- 
ing iiis pupil’s work uU a large group representing Moses 
with his liamL hehl U}> by Aaron and II ur. It was ex- 
tremely iiuere.-:.tiiig to me to see Rauch’s original little clay 
model of this groiiji, for I had never seen statuary in that 
first stage before. Tlie intense ex]>ressi()ii of entreaty in the 
face of the Moses was remarkable. But tJie s])irit of this 
group is so alien to my sympathies, that I could feel little 
pleasure in the idea of its production. On the other hand, 
niy heart leaped at the sight of old Kant’s quaint figure, of 
which Rauch is commissioned to jiroducc a colossal statue 
lor Kbnigsberg. In another w*herc the work is in a 

difterent stage, wm saw a splendid marble inoniiment, nearly 
eoiiipleted, of the late King of Hanover, ritiable that 
genius and spotless white maiLle should be. thrown away on 
such liuman trash ! Our second visit to Rauch’s a* her was 
paid shortly before wc left Berlin. The group of Moses, 
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Aaron, and Ilur was clothed up, and the dark-eyed olive- 
coinplexioned pupil was at ivork on a pretty little figure of 
Hope — a child stepping forward with upturned face, a bunch 
of flowers in her hand In the other atelier we saw a bust 
of Schleiermacher which, wdth the ecpiostrian statue of Fritz 
and its pedestal, Jlauch was going to send to the Paris FiX- 
hibition. Schleierinacher’s face is very delicately out, and 
indicates a highly susceptible tein[)erainent. The colossal 
head of Fritz, seen on a level with one’s eye, was perfectly 
startling from its living expression. One can’t help fancy- 
ing that the licad is thinking and that the eyes are seeing. 

J)essoir the actor was another [deasant variety in our 
circle of acquaintance. He created in us a real respcid 
and regard for him, not only by his sincere devotion to his 
art, but by the sn[)eriority of feeling which shoni^ throngli 
all the little details of his conduct and conversation. Of 
lowly birth and entirely self-taught, he is by nature a gen- 
tleman. Without a single physical gift as an a(dor, he sue- 
^ceeds, by force of entliusiasm and conscientious study, in 
arriving at a representation which commands ones atten- 
tion and feelings. I was very much ]>leased by the siin- 
[»licity with which ho one day said, “Shakspeure ist iiioin 
Gott ; ich hahe keinen andereii Gott : and indeed one ^a\v 
that his art was a religion to him. lie sai«l he found him 
self inevitably led into sing-song de<damation ])y Scliiller, 
but with Sliakspcare it was impossible to be declamatory. It 
was very agreeable to have liiin as a coni[>anion now and then 
in our walks, aud to have him read or discuss Shaks[teare 
for an hour or two in tlio evening. Ho told us an aniiising 
story about his early days. When- he was a youth of six- 
teen or seventeen, ac,tiiig at S[jaMdaii, ho walked to Hcrliii 
(about nine miles) and back in the evening, aecoin[»aninl 
by a watchmaker named i\auiidf)rtf, an enthusiast for the 
theatre. On their way JJes.soir declaimed at the top of his 
voice, and was encouraged by the apjdausc of his companion 
to more and more exertion of lungs and liniks, so that 
people stared at tiiem, and folhwed them as if they thougiit 
them two madmen. This watchmaker was Louis XVI l.l 
Dc.-ssoir also imitated admirably Aldridge’s mode of advanc- 
ing to kill JJnncan -■ like a wild [ndian lurking for a n(d 
much wilder heast Ho paid us the very j)retty attention of 
getting up a dinu'-r for us at Dietz’s, and inviting llotscher 
and Forster to ni' liis; and he su|)j)lied us with tickets 
for the theatre*, winch, liowever, was a pleasure we used 
Sparingly. The lirsi time we went was to see “Nathan dm* 
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Wcise” — a real enjoyment, for the elegant theatre was Berlin, Re- 
new to us, and the scenery was excellent — better than I 
saw there on any subsequent occasion. Dor in g performed March isss. 
Nathan, and we thus saw him for the first time to great 
advantage, — for though he drags dowm this part, as. he does 
all others, the character of Nathan sets limits which he 
cannot overstep ; and though we lose most of its elevation 
in Ddring’s acting, wc get, en revanrlu\ an admirable ease 
and naturalness. His fine clear voice and perfect enuncia- 
tion told excellently in the famous monologue, and in the 
whole scene with Saladin. Our hearts swelled and the tears 
came into our eyes as we listened to the noble wairds of 
dear Ijossing, whose great spirit lives immortally in this 
crowning work of liis. 

Our great anxiety was to sec and hear Johanna Wagner, 
so we took ti<*kets for the “ Orpheus,” which Mile. Solmar 
told us she tliouglit her best ])art. Wo were thoroughly 
dellgliU'd both with her and the music, ’riio caricatures 
i>f (lie buries, the ballet-girls, and the Initclier-likc (Ireek 
shades in hjysium, tin; ugly screaming Ihirydice, and the 
droll appearance of Timzek as Amor, in which she looked 
like a sln^p-girl wlio has donned a mas(juerade dress ini- 
[u-omptu, without clianging her head-dress- -all these ab- 
surdities were rather an amusement than a (Irawl)ack to our 
ideaMire ; for the Or))licas was perfect in himself, and looked 
like a noble horse among mules and donkeys. 

Oiir (lays are so accurattdy j^arcellcd ont tliat my time for Totter to 
letti r-writing is latluT rostrieted, and f<»r every letter 1 write 
1 ha\e to leave out something which we have learned to I'tUJfm. 
think necc.s.sary. 'We h^vi* i*cen to hear “Fidelio” this 
evening -nnt well execiitoii, exccqd so far as the orcliestra 
was concerned; but tlm di\inc mn.sic positively trimiqdis 
over the defects of c.xeciition. One is entirely wrapt in the 
of the composer. Last week we liad “()r]ihcus and 
l‘hirydic('.,” and 1 heard, for the lirst lime, at once an opera 
of (Hindi’s and Johanna Waginn*. It is one of the glories of 
I’eiiin to give (Hack’s operas, and it is aLso something of a 
glory to have “die Wagner.” She is really a fine actress 
and a line singer: her voice is not ravisliing, but she is 
mistress of it. 1 thought of you that evening, and wished 
you could hear and sec what I know would interest you 
greatly— I refer rather to (duck’s opera tiiau to J'Aiamui 
Wagner. The scene in whicli Orplieus (Johanna Wagner) 
cnter.s Tartarus, is met by the awful Shades, and charms 
them into ecstatic admiration till the} make way for him to 
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Letter to 
Miss Sara 
Hennell, 
0th Jan. 


pass on, is very fine. The voices — except in tlic clioruses — 
are all women’s voices ; and there are only three characters 
— Orpheus, Amor, and Eiirydice. One wonders that Pluto 
docs not come as a basso ; and one would prefer Mercury as 
a tenor to Amor in the shape of an ugly German soprano ; 
but Gluck wished it otherwise, and the music is delightful. 
I am reading a charming book by Professor Stahr — who is one 
of our ac(piaintanccs here — ‘Torso: Kunst, Kiinstler, und 
Kunst Werke dor Alien.’ It feeds the fresh interest 1 am 
now feeling in art. Professor Stahr is a very erudite man, 
and, what is very much rarer amongst Germans, a good 
writer, who knows Imw to select his materials, and has, 
above all, a cliarming talent for description. We saw at his 
house the other night the first iiortrait of Schiller, which 
cf>7ivunys me of a likeness to him. It is the copy of a mini- 
ature which has never been engraved. The face is less 
beautiful than that of the ordinary busts and portraits, but 
is very remarkable — the eyes blue, the complexion very fair 
(the picture was taken in his youth), and the hair sunny. 
Ho lias the long “goose-neck” which he descriljcs as belong- 
ing to (’arl ]\Ioor in the “Uobb(*rs,” and the forehead is 
fuyaid in correspondence with the skull. The piteous con- 
trast there is between the anxiety poor Schiller is constantly 
expressing about a livelihood— about the thalers lie has to 
}»ay for this and the thalers he has to receive for that— -and 
(Jocthe's |)crfect case in that respect! For the ‘ Ilistor} of 
the Netherlands’ he got little more than tifteen shillings 
per sheet, f am very much interested in Professor Grnpjtc 
as a typo of the German dMutir, He has written books 
on everything— on the Greek drama, a great book on the 
co.smic system of the (rrccks^ an Epic, inunJfcrhjss lyric 
poems, Ac. ; lie lias a philosophical work and a liistoiy of 
literature in the press; is professor of pliilosophy at tlie 
University; is enthusiastic about boar - hunting, and has 
written a volume of Jiiinting poems — and ?VA 
ff'a.s. Withal In? is as simple as a child. When we go 
to sec them in the evening, wo lind him wrapt in a 
moth-eaten grey coat and a cap on his licad. Then he 
reads ns a translation of one of the Homeric hymns, 
and goes into the most naive imjiersonal ecstasy at the 
beaut} of his own poetry (which is really good). The 
other night he n-ad us part of an epic wbicli is still in 
MS., and is to I * read before the king— such is the 
fashion here. And his little wife, who is about twenty 
years younger than himself, listens with loving adniira- 
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tion. Altogctlicr, they and their two little children are a 
fliJirining picture. 

We went to only one concert, for wliich Vivier was kind Berlin, Re- 
enough to send us tickets. It was given by him and Koger, Nov.i85rto 
assisted by Arabella Coddard and Johanna Wagner, lloger’s March 1855 . 
singing of the “ Erl King” was a treat not to be forgotten, 
lie gave the full effect to Schubert’s beautiful and dramatic 
music ; and his way of falling from melody into awe-struck 
speech in the linal words “ lE/rr todt ” abides with one. I 
never felt so thoroughly the beauty of that divine ballad 
])efore. The king was present in all his toothlessness and 
hlinkingncss ; and the new princess from Anhalt De.ssau, 
young and (lelicatedooking, was there too. Arabella (jud- 
(lard ])layed the “Harmonious blacksmith” charmingly, 
and then Wagner sang badly two ineffective German songs, 
and llalcivy’s duet from the “ Heine do Chypre ” with 
Ivoger. 

Vivier is amusing, lie says Germans take off their hats 
on all ])o.ssible pretexts — not for the sake of politeness, but 
[mnr Pin f mljdrnimuita. They liave wide streets, simply to 
cinharrass you, by making it impossible to descry a shop or 
a friend. A German always has three gloves — “On ne sait 
pas pourtjiioi.” Tliere is a dog-tax in order to maintain a 
narrow fn>(fuir in llcrlin, and every one who keeps a dog 
feels anlliorised to keep the indUar and move aside for no 
one. If lie has two dogs, lie drives out of the trottoir the 
man wlio has only one ; the very dogs begin to be aware of 
it. If you kiel; one wlom bo in off the trotinir he will bear 
it })alicntly, but on ilic IntW'lr ho resents it vehemently. 

He g.tve us ijuito a luti of .Moliero in a description of a 
inysti/icafio’i at a resfaiinint. lie says to the waiter — 

“ \bus voye/. co monsieur ia. G’est Ic jiauvre .V. C^ilignon.” 

\Ll faut (pi’il suit quchpi’iin qui proud tres j)cu- une tasse de 
cafe on comme et (pii ne ch'*pense pas tvop.) “.Tc suis 
son ami. J1 est fun. Jo lo garde. Combien doit-il payer?” 

“Un franc.” “\u)ila,” 'riien Vivier goes out. Presently 
the so-called M. Golignon asks how much he has to pay, and 
IS (Iriven to exasperation by the reiterated assurance of the 
waiter— ‘‘ G’est jiayV;, ]\I. Golignon.” 

They were very happy months we s])ont at berlin, in spite 
of the bitter cold wJiich came on in January and lasted 
almost till wo left. How wo used to rejoice in tlie ide*a of 
onr warm room and coffee us we baitled our way from 
dinner against the wind and snow ! TJicn came the delight- 
ful long evening, in which we read bhakspearc, Goethe, 
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Heine, and IMacaulay, with German r/ifferlcurlum and Sem- 
inels at the end to complete the riortcs cena^ffne dahi. 

We used often to turn out for a little walk in the evenin'^, 
when it was not too cold, to refresh ourselves by a little pure 
air as a change from the stove-heated room. Onr favourite 
walk was along the Linden, in the broad road between tlic 
trees. We used to pace to old I'ritz’s monument, which 
loomed u}) dark and mysterious against the sky. Once or 
twice we went along the gas-lighted walk towards Kroll’s. 
t^)ne evening in our last week, we went on to the bridge lead- 
ing to the Friedrichstadt, and there by moon- and gas-light 
saw the only bit of picturesijuencss Berlin afforded us. The 
outline of the Hchlo.ss towards the water is very varied, and 
a light in one of the windows near the top of a tower 
was a ha})])y accident. The row of houses on the other side 
of the water was shrouded in indistinctness, and no ugly 
object mai’red the scene. The next day, under the light of 
the sun, it was perfectly i)rosaic. 

Our (Pho/r at the Hotel do rFiUroj)e was so slow in 
its pr(\gre.ss from one course to another, and there was so little 
encourageineiit to talk to our neighbours, that we ue.cd to 
take our books ])y \\ay of beguiling the time. Lessing’s 
‘ Hamburgische Briefc,’ whicli 1 am not likely to take ii[) 
again, will thus remain as.sociated in my memory with my 
place at the <Phob\ The company here, as almost eviay 
where else in Berlin, was siainkled with ofHcers. lndi;ed 
the swords of otlicers threaten one's legs at every turn in 
the stieets, and one .sighs to think how thc.Mi iinprodnetive 
consumers of with all tlieir blue and scarlet broad- 

clotli, are maintained out of the [)ockets of the conimuaity. 
Many of the (jtiieers and privati'S arc startlingly tall ; indeed 
some of them would match, I .slimild think, with the longest 
of Frif’drich AVilhelm’s lnwfe Karfc, 

It was a bitterly cold .sleety morning — the i itli of j\lMrcli 
— wlien we set out from Berlin, leaving behind ns, alas! G.’s 
rug, which sliould liave ke[»t ids feet warm on the journey. 
Our travelling comi)anion.s to Cologne were fat Mmlanie 
Boger, her little daughter, and her dog, and a Quecn’.s iiics- 
.senger — a very agreeahhj man, wlio afterwards persuaded 
another ef the .same voeation to jenn us for tlie sake ol 
Avarintli. Tins poc man’s tijctli wtaai chatteiijig with cold, 
though lie was wrapped in fur; and we, all fur-less' as we were, 
pitied him, and we e thankful that at Icaj^t we were not 
feverish and ill, a.s In* evidently was. Wc saw the immortal 
old town of Wolfeubiittel at a distance, as we rolled along: 
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beyond this there was notliing of interest in our. first day’s Boriin, iic- 
joiirney, and the only incident was tlie condeinnation of 
poor j\Iadanie llogcr’s dog to tlie dogd)ox, apart from its Marnhissn. 
mistress with her warm cloaks. She remonstrated in 
vain with a brutal (Jerman oflicial, and it was amusing to 
hoar liiiii say to her in (lerman, “Wenn sie IJeutsch nicht 
verslehen kdnnen.” ‘‘Kh bien — preuez la.” “Ah! quel 
satan de pays I ” was licr final wmrd, as she held out the 
.^bivering little beast. 

We stayed at Cologne, and next morning walkiul out to 
look at the cathedral again, ^felancholy as ever in its im- 
])ression upon me ! From Cologne to Brussels we had some 
rather interesting companions, in two Frencli artists who 
wm-c on their way from llussia. Strange beings they looked 
to us at first in their dirty linen, Russian caps, and other 
queer equiimients ; but in this, as in many other cases, I 
found that a first impression was an extremely mistaken 
one, — for instead of being, as I imagined, common unculti- 
vated men, they were highly intelligent. 

At llrussels, as we t<K)k our sup])er, we had tlie pleasure 
of looking at llerlioz's line head ami faciq he being employed 
in the same way on the other side of the table. The next 
morning to Calais. 

They were jdeasant days these at Weimar and lleilin, 
and they wore working days. Mr J.ewes was engaged in 
completing his life of Coethc, which had been begun 
some time befoie, luit which was now for the most part 
!’( written. At Weimar Ceorge Fliot wrote the article on 
Vk'ku’ C ousin’s ‘ Madame de Sable’ fi»r the ‘ Westminster 
Jc icAV.’ It was begqn on 5th Augn.st and sent otl* on 
<Slli Soptmnber. At llerlhi she nearly finished the trans- 
lation of Spinoza’s CF tides ’—begun on 5th November, 

- and wrote an article on Yehsc’s ‘Court of Austria,’ 
which was beguu on 23d January and linished 4th ^larch 
1-^55. Besides thi.s writing, 1 . lind tlie following among 
the books tliat were engaging their attention ; and in 
eollccting the names from Ceorge Fliot’s Journal, I liave 
transcribed any remarks she makes on them : - 
Saiiite-Beiive, Coethe’s ‘ Wahlverwandscliafteu,’ ‘ Ibimcau’s 
Nelle,’ ‘ Fgmont,’ ‘The lloggarty Diamond,’ Moore’s ‘Life 
nf Sheridan’- - a first-rate specimen of bad biograjJiical wiit- 
; ‘Cdtz’ and the ‘ Biirger Ceneral,’ Uldamfs ]>nems, 

‘Wilhelm ]\leister,’ llosenkranz on the Faust Sage, Heine’s 
]>ocins, ShakspoAre’s plays (“ Merchant of Venice, ’ “ ilomeo 
^nd Jiiliot,” “Julius Ciesar - very much struck with the 
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mascnlino style of this play, and its vigorous moderation, 
compared with ^‘Eomeo and Juliet'^ — ‘‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” “Henry IV.,” “Othello,” “As Yon Like It,” “Lear,” 
— sublimely powerful, — “Taming of tlie Shrew,” “(.\)rio- 
lanus,” “Twelfth Night,” “Measure for Measure,” “Mid- 
summer Night^s Dream,” “AVinter’s Tale,” “Ivichard HI.,” 
“ Hamlet ”j ; Lessing’s ‘ Laocoon ’ — the most un-Oerman of 
all the German books that I have ever read. The style is 
strong, clear, and lively ; tlic thoughts acute and pregnant. 
It is well adapted to rouse an interest both in the classics 
and in the study of art; ‘Emilia Galotti’ seems to me a 
wretched mistake of Lessing’s. The Homan myth of Vir- 
giniiis is grand, but the situation trans[)orted to modern 
times and divested of its political bearing is sim[>ly shock- 
ing. Head ‘ Lriefe iiber Spinoza’ (Jacobi’s), “Nathan dcr 
AVoise,” Fanny Lewald’s ‘ Wandlungen,’ ‘Minna von Hani- 
helin,’ ‘ Jtaliiinische Heise,’ the ‘Hesidence in Home’: a 
beautiful description of Home and the (,\)liseum by moon- 
light— a fire made in the Coliseum .sending its smoke, sil- 
vered by the mnonlight, through the arches of the mighty 
walls. Amusing story of Goethe’s landlady’s cat worsli ip- 
ping Jupiter by licking lii.s beard — a miracle in her esteem, 
explained by Goethe as a di.scovt;ry the cat had made of the 
oil lo«lging in the undulations of the board. ‘Hesirlence in 
Na|)les’ — pretty i)as>age about a star .seen through a chink 
in the ceiling as he lay in bed. It is remarkable that when 
Goethe get.s to Sicily, he is for the first time in Italy entliii- 
siastic in hi.s descriptions of natural beauty. Hoad Schorr's 
‘ Goschichte Deiitscher (hiltur und Sitte ’ - -much iioereslod 
in his .sket(’h of German poetry ir\ the middles agtjs : ‘ Iplii- 
genia.’ Looked into the ‘ Xenien,’ ami amused our.selvi s 
with their poiiitlossnc.s.s. ‘Hermann and Dmothea,’ ‘Tasso.’ 

‘ AVhinderjahrc,’ —a Mourir - -i leine’s ‘ ( h'.standiiisse ’ 

— immensely amiiscfl with the wit of it in the first fifty 
pages, but afterwards it burns low, and the want of [irinciplr 
and purpose make it weari.some. Lessing’s ‘ Hamburgiscln* 
Briefe.’ Head Goethe’s wamderful observations on Sjunoza. 
Farticularly .struck with the beautiful modesty of the 
.sage in wliich he .says lie cannot prc.siimc t»» .say that lie 
thoroughly understands Spinoza. Head ‘Diclitung und 
AVahrlieit.’ Knight’s ‘Studies of Shak.sp*\are.’ Talked of 
the ‘ VXahlverwand.schaftj'U ’ with Stalir - lie finding fault 
^\ith the wliicli J defended. Hoad Stahrs 

‘Torso’ too long-winded a .style for reading aloud. 

K night’ .s ‘History <»f Painting.’ Compared .several scenc.s 
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of “Hamlet’’ in Sclilegers translation with the original. 
It is generally very close, and often admirably w^ell done : 
Imt Hliakspcarc’s strong concrete language is almost always 
weakened. For example, “Though this hand were thiekev 
than itself in brother’s blood,” is rendered, “Auch um und 
urn in Bruder’s Blut getauchet.” The prose speeches of 
flamlet lose all their felicity in the translation. Bead Stahr 
on the Eginetan Sculptures, ‘Die Neue Melusine,’ ‘West- 
Ostliche Divan,’ Oervinus on Shakspeare — found it unsatis- 
factory — Stahr’s ‘Ein Jahr in Italien,’ — the description of 
Florence excellent. Bead the wondrously beautiful ‘ Biim- 
ischc Elcgien ’ again, and some of the Venetian Epigrams, 
Vehso’s ‘Court of Austria’ — called on Miss Assing to try 
and borrow the book from Varnhagen. IJc docs not posse.ss 
it, so C. called on Vehse, and asked him to lend it to me. 
Jle was very much pleased to do so. Bead the “ Zueig- 
niing,” the “ Cedichte,” and several of the ballads. Looked 
through Wraxall’s ‘Memoirs.’ Bead Macaulay’s ‘History 
of luigland.’ Wrote article on Stahr. 

This waiting and reading, c(»nibiiied w’ith visiting, 
theatre-going, and opera-going, make a pretty fall life 
for these eight months — a striking contrast to the com- 
ing months of complete social (juictness in England, 
both lives had their attractions, tlie superlicial a>poct9 
(d’ whicli may be summed uj> in a }>assage from the 
.l.u'.rnal, dati t 13th March on arrival at the I^ord 

Wiirden Hotel at Dover: — 

iv.if.rli>h mntton and an English lirew’cre likely to be appreci- 
ated by (‘reaturi:s who had had eight months of (lcrm;\ny, 
w'ith its < jiipstioiiablc im‘a^ and its stove-heated rooms. The 
tist(‘ and oni(*tiide of a tirst-ral-* Ihigii.sh hotel w'ere also in 
striking roidrin l with the licavy linery, the iiol.^'C, and the 
indiscriminate smoking of (Jerman inns. Bnt after all, 
(Jennany is ]io b.id place to live in; and the (lermans, to 
connt* rbalance tin ir want of tast(‘ and politenos, are at 
least free from the bigotry of exclusiveness of their more 
reline 1 cousins, I even long to be amongst them again, 
to .see l)resdcn, ami Munich, and Niirnberg, and the Kliino 
conntiy. May the day .soon . oine! 
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L4‘H.rr to 
MiS.S 
ll.nnHl, 
loth March. 


CHAPTEE VIT. 

March 14. —Took lodgings at r Sydney Dace, Dover. 
March 15.—^ lovely day. As I walked iq) the Castle 
hill this afternoon, the town, with its background of softl}' 
rounded hills shrouded in sleepy haze, its little lines of 
water looking golden in the sun, made a charming picture. 
I have written the preface to tlie ‘Third j»onk of Ethics,’ 
read Scherr, and Shakspearo’s “Venus and Adoni.s.” 

March 16 . — I read Sliakspcare’s “ l^assiontite Idlgriin” at 
breakfast, and found a sonnet in wliich he o.xpresses admira- 
tion of iSpciiscr (rSonnet vi.) : — 

a writes 
that thi.s 
sonnet is 
barntiehVs. 

[Notf 

later.) 

I must send word of this to ( 1 ., who has written in hi.' 
‘doetlie’ that Shakspeare has left no line in praise, of ii 
cnnteinporary. I could not re^i-t the temptation of valkim- 
out before I .sat down t<i work. Came in at lialf-pu-'t ti i*. 
and translated Spinoza till nearly om'. WallwOrl mit aaaiii 
till two. After dinner read “Two (umtbmutn of A'erona," 
ami some of the Sonnet.s. That [Tiy disgusti'd me more 
tlian evt r in tlio final scene, \^)lere ^’al(‘llliMe, on Troteiis's 
mere beirging pardon, wlnai lie lias no longer any liopi- of 
gaining hi.'S end.-, .say.-: “All tliat was mine in Silvia, 1 :ji\ ■ 
thee I” Silvia .-taiuiing by. Walked np tin* Castle liili 
again, and came in at .-i.x'. ib’nd Selnar, and found an iiii 
portant hint that 1 liave made a mistake in a .seiit'ii'e 
of my article on Au.stria about the death of hiaii/ m'U 
Sickingeii. 

I (lare.say you will be* surjiri.se<l to see that I write fnaii 
Dover. Wc left IJeiiin 011 the iitli. 1 ha\ talo'ii l(Mlging' 
here for a little wliile, until Mr Lewes ha.s coindiided some 
arrangei),''nts in l.ondoii; and witli the aid of lovely weatln r, 
am even ‘.-njoying my solitude, though I don’t mind liow 
soon it end.s. Xews o" yon all at lloseiiill - liow health, and 
busine.s.s, and all other things are faring- woidd be very 
welcome fo me, if you can find time for a litlh* note of 
lioiiudy (1» tuil.s. 1 am well and calmly happy feeling mm h 


‘ n«>\vland to tlieo Is (h'ar, whose hoavcnly tom li 
rpon tlie lute (hall ravidi humuu .s<*n^e ; 
S|)(*ii.-er to me, who-c doep coiieoit i.s such 
As, pa.<.siug all eoiK i it, needs no dofenee.” 
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stronger and clearer in mind for the last eight months of Lftterto 
new experience. Wo were sorry to leave our quiet rooms 
and agreeable friends in Berlin, though the place itself is lotiiMarcii. 
certainly ugly, and am Knde must become terribly weari- 
some for tliosc who have not a vocation tlicrc. We went 
again and again to the new museum to look at tlie casts of 
the Parthenon Sculptures, and registered a vow that we 
would go to feast on the sight of the originals the first day 
wo could spare in London. I had never cast more than a 
fleeting look on them before, but now I can in some degree 
understand the effect they produced on their first discovery. 

March 25. — A note from Mr Chapman, in which he asks Journal, 
me to undertake part of the Contemporary Literature for 
the ‘Westminster Beview.* 

April 1 8. —Came to town, to lodgings in Bayswater. 

Ajyril 23. — Fixed on lodgings at Fast Sheen. 

April 25. — Went to the British ^Museum. 

April 28. — Finished article on Weimar, for ‘Fraser.’ 

During this inontli (leorge Fliot was finishing the 
translating and revising of Spinoza’s Flhics, and was 
still reading Scherr's Imok, Schrader’s ‘Cerman Myth- 
ol(\gy’ — a “poor book The Tempest,” “Maebcth,” 

‘ Xiebclungenlied,’ “ Boineo and Juliet,” article on Dry- 
«len in tbe ‘ Westminster,’ ‘ Beineke Fuebs,’ ‘ (lenesis of 
Science,’ (Jibbon, “Henry V.,” “Henry VIII.,” first, 
second, ami tbir<l parts of “Henry VI., “ Birhard IL” 

May 2.““ (’a, me to Fast Sheen, ami .settled in onr lodgings. 

May 28. -Sent Belles Lettres section to ‘ Westminster 
Ib vicw.’ During ^lay several articles were written for the 
‘Lraii^r.' . 

Aniv i3.-'-l>i\gan Bari IV. of Spinoza’s Ktliies. Began also 
to read C umming for arMide in the ‘Westminster.’ We. are 
reading in the evenings now Sydney Smith's letters, Boswell, 
WlK'well’s ‘ Hi.story of Indmaivi' Seiiuiccs,’ “The Odyssey,” 
and oecftsionnlly Heine’s ‘ Beiscddlder.’ 1 began the second 
book of the “Iliad,” in Creek, tliis morning. 

Jane 21. - Finislied mliele on Brougham’s ‘ Lives of Men 
of Letters.’ 

Anne 23. — Bead ‘ Lncre/ia Floriani.' We arc roatling 
AVhite’a ‘HUtory of Selborne’ in the evening, with Boswell 
and the “Odys.sey.” 

I liav(‘ good hope tliat you will be derplv interested in iwiorto 
Bie ‘ Life of Coethe.’ It is a book full of feeling, as well as 
of thought and information, and I even tljink \\ will make ruf junk 
you love Coethe as well as mlmiiv lum. Ivkermann’s is 
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Letters to a wonderful book, but only represents Goetlie at eighty. 

Hcnudi? enougli to be in time to sec poor Ecker- 

23d Junk inann before his toUd death. His mind was already half 
gone, but the fine brow and eyes liarmoiiised entirely witli 
the interest we Jiad previously felt in him. We saw him 
in a small lodging, surrounded by singing birds, and tended 
by his son— an intelligent youth of sixteen, who showed 
some talent in drawing. I have written a castigation of 
Brouglmm for the ‘ Leader/ and shall be glad if your sym- 
pathy goes along with it. Varnhagen has written ‘Dcnk- 
wurdigkeiten,’ and all sorts of literature, and is, or rather 
was, the husband of Ualiel^ the greatest of German women. 

21 st July. It was surely you who wrote the notice of the ‘West- 
minster’ in the ‘Herald’ (Coventiy), which we received this 
morning. I am very much pleasoti with your a[>preciation 
of ^Ir Lewes’s article. You hardly do justice to Froude’s 
article on Si>inoza. I don’t at all agree with Fronde’s own 
views, but I think his account of S[)inoza’s doctrines admir- 
able. ^fr Lewes is still sadly ailing— tormented with tooth- 
and face-ache. This is a terrible trial to ns poor scribblers, 
to whom health is money, as well as all other tilings worth 
having. 1 have ju.st been reading that Milton suffered from 
indigestion— (piite an affecting fact to me. I scml you a 
letter which 1 have had from Larbara Smitb. I tliiiik yon 
will like to see such a manifestation of lier strong noble 
nature. 

On ist August 1855 Lewes went down to Rams- 
gate for ebange, taking his tlirec boys with him for 
a week’s holiday. Meantime George Fliot was continu 
ing her article-writing, and in fliis week wi’otc an article 
for the ‘ Leader,’ liaving written one for tlie same journal 
three weeks bebwe. On 22 d August she wrote another 
article for the ‘ Leader,’ and on tlio 24 tli slie fiiiislied the 
one on Cumming for the ‘ Westminster.’ Mr G. Lewes 
tells me that he reineiiil^crs it was after reading this 
article that Ills father was prompted to say tn George 
Fliot, whilst walking one day Avith her in Hichniond 
Park, that it convinced him of the true genins in lier 
writing. Mr Lewes was not only an acc()iu])lished and 
practiseil literary critic, but he was also gifted with the 
inborn insiglit accomjianying a fine artistic temperament, 
which gave unusual weight to his judgment. (Ip to 
this time ho Jiad not been (juite sure of anything beyond 
great talent in lier prodnetion.s. 

Tlie first tJiree weeks in Septembor were again busily 
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occupied in article-writing. Slic contributed three papers 
to the ‘ Leader/ as well as the Belles Lettres section for 
the October number of tbo ‘Westminster.’ On the 19th 
September they loft Last Sheen, and after sixmding a 
couple of weeks at Wortliing for a sea change, they took 
rooms at 8 Park Shot, llichmond, wiiich reinained their 
homo for more than three years. Here some of George 
Eliot’s most memorable literary work was acjcomplished. 

Both she and ]\Ir Lewes were now working very hard for 
what would bring immediate j)rofit, as they liad to su])- 
port not only themselves but his children and their 
mother. They had only one sitting-room between them ; 
and I remember, in a walk on St George’s Hill, near 
Weybridge, in 1871, she told me that the scrabdiing of 
another pen used to adcct her nerves to such an extent 
tliat it nearly drove her wild. On the 9th October she 
linishcd an article on Margaret Fuller and Mary Woll- 
stonccraft, and on the 12th October one on Carlyle for 
the ‘Leader,’ and began an article on Heine for the 
Januai y number of the ‘ Westminster.’ In October there 
are the following letters to the Brays : — 

Since you have found out the “ (Ainiining,” I write by to- Letter lo 
(lay’s })ost just to say that it is mine, but also to beg that 
you will not mention it as such to any one likely to transmit uet? 
the information to London, as wc arc keeping the autliorsliip 
a secret. I’lio article appears to have produced a strong im- 
pression, and that im})ression would be a little counteracted 
it' the author w’cre known to bo a v'om<iih 1 have had a 
leilcr addressed “ to the author of Article No. 4,” begging me 
to ])rint it separately “ for, the good of mankind in general ” ! 

It is so kind of you to rejoice in anything T do at all well, 
i am dreadfully busy again, for I am going to A\ritc an 
article for tlie ‘ Westminster Bevie^v ’ again, besides my other 
Work. Wc enjoy our new lodgings very much — cverythiug 
is tile pink of order and cleanliness. 

Why yon should olject to Herbert Spencer speaking of MissSam 
Sir \Villiam Hamilton’s contributions to a tlicory of ]>ercep- 
tioii as “ valuable,” 1 am unable to conceive. Sir William 
Hamilton has been of service to him as well as to others; 
and instead of rcjirossing acknowledgments (^f merit in 
others, 1 should like them to be more freely given. 1 see no 
dignity or anything else that is good in ignoring one’s 
fellow -beings, lierbcit Spencers views, like every other 
man’s views, could not have existed without the substratum 
laid by his predecessors. But perhaps you mean something 
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that I fail to perceive. Your bit of theology is very fine. 
Here is a delicious Hibernicism in return. In a treatise 
on consuniption, sent yesterdaj^, the writer says : “ There is 
now hardly any difference on this subject — at least I feel 
none.” Our life has no incidents exce]:)t such as take jdace 
in our own brains, and the occasional arrival of a longer 
letter than usual. Yours are always read aloud and enjoyed. 
Nevertheless our life is intensely occupied, and the days 
are far too short. We are reading Gall's ‘Anatomic 
et Physiologic du Cerveau,’ and Carpenter’s ‘ Comparative 
Pliysiology,’ aloud in the evenings ; and I am trying to fix 
some knowledge about plexuses and ganglia in my soft 
brain, which generally only serves me to remember that 
there is something I ought to remember, and to regret 
that I did not put the something down in my note-book. 
For “Live and learn," we should sometimes read “Live 
and grow stupid.” 

You will receive by rail to-morrow a copy of the ‘ Info 
and Works of Goethe’ (published on ist November), which 
i hoi)e you will accept as a kec]>.sakc from me. 1 should 
have been glad to send it you earlier, but as ^Fr Lc^^•es liiis 
sold the copyright of the first edition, he has only a small 
numl)cr of copies at his dispo.sal, and so I doubted whether 
1 ought to ask for one. 1 think you will find much to in- 
tere.^t you in the book. I can’t tell you how F value it, as 
the best [)rodnct of a mind which 1 have every day more 
reason to admire and love. We have liad much gratilicatioii 
in the cxpres.sion of individual opinion. The jfress is very 
favourable, but the notices arc for the most part too idiotii; 
to give us much pleasure, except, in a |)ecuniary point of 
view. I am going out to-day, for the first time for nearly ii 
fortnight. 

I have just finished a long article on Heine for the ‘ West- 
minster lleviow,’ which none of you will like. En rwanchc, 
Mr Lewes has written one on Lions and Lion Hunters, 
which you will find amusing. 

( 3 n the 1 2th December the Lelies Lettres section for 
the January number of the ‘Westminster Picview’ was 
finished and sent off, and the next entry in the Journal 
is dated 

Dec, 24, 1855. — For the last ten days T have done little, 
owing to headache and other ailments. Legan the ‘Anti- 
g'^mc,’ read \^>n Lohleii on GenesivS, and Swedenborg. Mi’ 
(’haprnan M'ants me to writi* an article on Mis.sIons and 
Mis.sionaries, for tlio April number of the ‘ Westminster,’ bait 
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1 think I shall not have it ready till the July number. In Journal, 
tlie afternoon I set out on my journey to see my sister, and 
arrived at her house about eiglit o’clock, finding her and her 
children well. 

Dec, 29. — Keturned to llichmond. G. away at Vernon 
Hill (Arthur Helps’s), having gone thither on Wednesday. 

Dec. 30. — Read the ^Shaving of Sliagpat’ (George Mere- 
dith’s). 

Dec. 31. — Wrote a review of SShagpat.’ 

Jan. I, 1856. — Read Kingsley’s ‘Greek Heroes,’ and be- 
gan a review of Von Bolden. 

Jan. 5. — G. came home. 

Jan. 6. — Began to revise Book JV. of Spinoza’s ‘Ethics,’ 
and continued this work througli the week, being able to 
work but slowly. Einished Kahnis’ ‘History of German 
rrotestantism.’ 

Jan. 16. — Received a charming letter from I’arbara Smitli, 
with a petition to Parliament that women may have a right 
to tlieir earnings. 

1 believe there have been at least a thousand copies of the Letter to 
‘Goethe’ sold, which is a wonderfully good sale in less than 
tlirce months for a 30s. book. We have a eharming collee- isnuan. 

of letters, both from remarkable actiuaintances and 
remarkable non-acsiuaintanees, cxpres.sing cntliur'iastic de- 
light in the book — letters all the more delightful because 
tliey are quite spontaneous, and spring from a generous 
wisii let the author know how' highly the writers value 
Ills work. If you want some idle reading, get the ‘ IShaving 
of Shagi>at,’ which I think you will say deserves all the 
praise 1 gave it. • 

Feh. i(), ~8inc^ the 6th January I have been occupied Juumai. 
with Spinoza ; and, exctqd a review of Griswold’s ‘Ameri- 
can l^oets,’ have done nothing else but translate the Fifth 
lku)k of the ‘ Ethics,’ and revise the whole of my trans- 
lation from the beginning. This evening I have iini.shed 
my revision. 

1 v^as so ghnl to have a little news of you. I should like Misss.ir;i 
to hear inucli oftencr, but our days are so accurately i>ar- 
celled out among regular occupations, that I rarely manage 
to do anything not included in the programme ; and with- 
out reading Mrs Barbauld on the ‘ Inconsistency of Human 
I^xpectations,’ 1 know that receiving letters is inconsistent 
with not writing any. Have you scon any miudua's of the 
‘Saturday Review^’ a new journal, on vvhich ‘mH the tal- 
GRts arc engaged? It is not properly a newspaper, but 
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Lettmto what its title expresses— a political and literary Review. 

Hemioii? delighting ourselves with Ruskiirs third volume, 

19th Fob which contains some of the finest writing I have read for a 
long time (among recent hooks). I read it aloud for an 
hour or so after dinner; then we jump to the old dramatists, 
when Mr licwes reads to me as long as liis voice will hold 
out, and after this we wind up the evening witli Uymer 
Jones’s ^ Animal Kingdom,’ by which I get a confused know- 
ledge of branchite, and such things — perhaps, on the whole, 
a little preferable to total ignorance. These are our nodea 
— without cni(r. for the present — occasionally diversified 
by very dramatic singing of Figaro, ttc., wliicb, T tliink, 
must alarm “that goo(l man, the clergyman,” who sits 
below us. We have been half- laughing, half -indignant 
over Alison’s new volume of his ‘Jlistory jf Jiluropo,’ 
in which ho undertakes to give an account of (lermau 
literature. 

2 :)th Fob. What you tell me of Harriet Marlineau interests me very 
much. I feel for her terrilJe bodily sulleriug, and tliink of 
lior witli dee[) respect and admiration. Whatever may have 
been her iiiistake.s and weaknes.scs, the great and good 
tilings she lias done far outweigh them ; and 1 should he 
grieved if aiiytliiiig in lier memoir should cast a inoniLMitary 
shadow over the agreeable image of her that tlio world will 
ultimately keep in its memory. 1 wish less of our }aely 
were spent on imnginary perfect goodness, and more given 
to real perfect goodnes.s. 

FudoiFoii, I am very liapjiy for yon to keep tlic sheets, and to get 
signatures (for tin; Women’s retition that they slionld liavi; 
legal right to their own earnings). Miss Jhirbara Smith 
writes that she must have them returned to lier before tin- 
1st of March. 1 am glad you have taken Uj) tlie eau^e, ha- 
I do tliink tliat, p orovisos and .safeguards, tln' 

proposed law wouhl help to raise iiu; i-.oitioii and character 
of women. It is one round of a long laihler stretching far 
beyond our lives. 

During March Heorgo Fliot wrote only the Ilell-s 
Lettres section for the April nninber of tlio ‘West- 
minster/ having resigned the subject of “Missions’' to 
Harriet Martine.iu. She aFo wrote two articles for lli‘‘ 
SSatiirthiy lleview,’ and two for tlie ‘Jaiader.’ And 
there are the following letters in Marcli to tin' Frays, in 
wliicli allusion is made to their leaving tlie old lioine at 
Roseliill, owing to the unsat i.sfactory slate of the Coven- 
try businevSS. 
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We are flourisliing in every way except in licaith. Mr Letters to 
Lewes’s head is still infirm, hut he inanages, nevertheless, 
to do twice as much work as otlier people. 1 am always a 
croaker, you know, but my ailments are of a small kind, 
tlieir chief symptoms being a muddled brain ; and as my 
pen is not of the true literary order which will run along 
without the help of brains, I don’t get through so much 
work as I should like. Ly the way, when the Spinoza 
comes out, be so good as not to mention my name in con- 
nection witli it. [ particularly wish not to be known as 
the translator of the ‘ Ethics,’ for reasons which it would be 
“too tedious to mention.” You don’t know what a severely 
practical person J am become, and what a sharp eye i have 
to the main chance. 1 keep the juinsc, and dole out sove- 
reigns with all the pangs of a miser. Tn fact, if you were 
to feel my burnt) acquisitiveness, 1 daresay you w’ould 
find it in a state of inllammation, like the “ veneration ” of 
that clergyman to whom ^Ir Donovan said, “Sir, you have 
recently been engaged in t»raycr.” 1 hoi)e you recognised 
your own w’it aljout the onc-eyed dissenters, which W’as 
quoted in the ‘Leader’ some time ago. You always said 
no one did so much justice to your jokes as I did. 

My mind is more rebellious than yours, and I can’t help 3ist March, 
being saddened by the idea of you and (/ara being in any 
other home than the dear old one. Lut 1 know' tliat your 
cheerful courage is yet stronger in deed than in word. Will 
not business or ])Iea.sure bring you to liondon soon, and will 
)ou not come to see usi We can give you a bed — not a 
suiii])tuous oiu*, l)Ut one which you will perhaps not find in- 
tolerable for a night. •! know' the trip u[) the 'riiames is 
charming, and we .should like to do it with you, but I don't 
think we can manage it this siiimner. We are going to 
('end or take the hoys (Mr Lewis’s sons) to seliool in (ler- 
inan\ at midsummer, and arc at pre.sent uncertain about 
our arraugement.s. If wc eau tliem, we sliall go to tlie 
coast as soon as the warm weather comes, ami remain there 
for three montlis. ]>ut our [dams are not yet crystallised. 

Ahvs I wrote you yesterday morning we had a letter i.st April 
from (lermany wdiich has made ^Ir l.ewes iiieline to defer 
sending the boys thitlier till next year. Lut he is anxious 
to roii'ove them from their present .school ; and in (lie cour.'^o 
nf our consultations on the subject, we thought of Mr John 
Sibreu as a person in wliom we .shouhl foci confidence as to 
the moral influence he would exercise as a tutor. 'Die risk 
of placing children with entire strangers is terrible. So i 
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tease you with anotlicr letter to ask you if ^Ir J. Sibree 
continues in the same position as formerly, and if lie is still 
anxious to obtain pupils. What a delicious day ! We are 
going to have a holiday at the Zoological Gardens. 

Thank you for taking the trouble to write me a full ac- 
count of matters so interusting to me. I hope you will be 
able thoroughly to enjoy this last precious summer on the 
pretty lawn, where it is one of my pleasures on sunshiny 
days to think of you all strolling about or seated on the 
Bearskin. We are very thankful for the Hofwyl circular, 
and have almost decided to send the two eldest boys there. 
But it is necessary to weigh all things carefully before com- 
ing to a determination; as not being cither swindlers or 
philanthropists, we don’t like to incur obligations which 
there is not a reasonable ccrtsiinty of oiir being able to meet. 
1 am much obliged to Mr Bray, too, for sending Mr John 
Sibree’s letter. Mr Lewes had already received an answer 
from him declining his proposition, but we were interested 
to read his very characteristic letter to his sister, which 
proved to ^fr Lewes that I had given him a correct de.scrip- 
tion of the man. 

The next few weeks arc, perhaps, the most signally 
important and interesting of all in George Eliot’s de- 
velopment. There are unmistakable signs of the rising 
of the sap of creative production. 

Tn the middle of April Mr Herbert S[)cnccr, who had 
been away from London f(*r some time, returned to town, 
and dined with them at Park JSliot on the i5tli, and on 
the 1 8th they went with him tb Sydenham. On the 
22d April George Eliot began her article on Young ; and 
on the 29th .she began to read Kiehr.s booh,^ on which 
•she was to write another article for the ‘Westminster.’ 
On the 8tli of May they set olF for Ilfracombe. 

When we arrived here I had not even read a great book 
on which 1 had engaged to write a long article by the be- 
ginning of this month ; .so that between w’ork and zoology 
and bodily ailments my time has been full to ovcrllowing. 
AVe are enchanted with Ilfracombe, f really think it is tlie 
loveliest sea place 1 ever .saw, from the combination of line 
iocky coa.st with cxtjui.site inland .*<0011017. But it would 
not do for any one who can’t climb rocks and mount p(;r- 
petual hills; for the peculiarity of this country is, that it is 
all hill and no valley. You have no .sooner got to the foot 
of one hill than you begin to immiit another. You would 
i ‘ Jiaud uml Volk.' 
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laiigli to see our room decked with yellow pie-dishes, a fooi Letter to 
pan, glass jars and pliials, all full of zoophytes, or molluscs, ^th 
or annelids, — and still more, to see the eager interest with from 
which wc rush to our “ preserves ” in the morning to sec if *^f^'^coinbc. 
there has been any mortality among them in the night. Wc 
have made the acquaintance of a charming little zoological 
curate here, who is a delightful companion on expeditions, 
and is most good-natured in lending and giving apparatus 
and “critturs” of all sorts. Mr Pigott^ is coming here in 
Ids brother’s yacht at the end of June, and wc hope then to 
go to Clovclly — Kingsley’s Clovclly—and perhaps other places 
on the coast that wc can’t reach on foot. After this \ve mean 
to migrate to Tenby, for the sake of making acquaintance 
with its molluscs and medusio. 

I received your kind letter only yesterday, but I Avrite a Mrs Pet^^r 
few words in answer at once, lest, as it so often happens, 
delay should beget delay. fromTeuby. 

It is never too late to write generous words, and although 
circumstances arc not likely to allow of our accjuiring a more 
intimate knowledge of each other from personal intercourse, 
it will always bo a })leasant thought to me that you have 
reinemlxTed me kindly, and interpreted me nobly. You are 
one of the minority wdio know how to “use their imagination 
in the service of charity.” 

1 have sutFored so much from misunderstanding created 
by letters, even to old friends, that I never write on private 
personal matters, unless it bo a rigorous duty or necessity to 
do .'O. Some little phrase or allusion is misinterpreted, and 
on this fal>e ba.sis a great fabric of misconcejttion is reared, 
which even explanatory cciiversations will not remove. Life 
is too precious to be s])ciit in this weaving and unweaving 
of false iiiii)ressions, and it is better to live (piietly on under 

ma degree c/f misrcpri'sentation tlian to attempt to remove 
it by the uncertain procc.ss of letter-writing. 

Yes, indeed, I do remember old Tenby days, and had set Miss Sara 
iny heart on being in tlio very same house again ; but, alas I 
it had just been lid. It is immensely smartened up, like the 
])laco generally, since those old times, and is ])roportionateIy 
less desirable for qnict people wlio have no ilounces and do 
not subscribe to new churches. Tenby look.s insignificant in 
picturesqueness after llfraconvbe ; but the two objects that 
drew us hitlier, zoology and health, will tlourisli none the. 
worse for the absence i)f tall precipices and many-tinted 

‘ Mr Edw.-inl Smyth Pigott, who rcTuained to {Ik* oiui di liioir lives a 
vvry close iind niudi-valued friend of Mr Lewes and George Phot. 
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rocks. The air is delicious — soft but not sultry — and tin? 
sands and bathing such as are to be found nowhere else. 8t 
Catherine’s liock with its caverns is our paradise. We go 
there with baskets, hainnicrs and chisels, and jars and phiajs, 
and come home laden with spoils. Altogetlicr we are con- 
tented to have been driven away from Ilfracombe by the cold 
wind, since a new place is new experience, and !Mr J.ewcs 
has never been here before. To me there is the additional 
pleasure— half melancholy— of recalling all the old im])res- 
sions and com[)aring them with the new. I understand your 
wish to have as much of Uosehill as [)OSsiblo tliis ycjir, and 
1 am so glad that you will associate a visit from Herbert 
8})enccr with tliis last summer. I sii[)pose he is with you 
now\ If so, give him my very evil regards, and tell him 
that because he has not WTitten to us w'c will diligently 
tell him a great many things he w^aild have liked to know. 
We liave a jiroject of going into 8t Catlierino’s caverns w itli 
lanterns, some night wiicn the tide is hov, about cloven, for 
the sake of seeing tlio zoo[>liytes preparing for their midnight 
revels. The Actinhv, like other belles, put on their best 
faces on such occasions. Two things wc have lost by leaving 
Ilfracombe, for which w^e have no con)pensati(»n,— the lilthi 
zoological curate, Mr Tugwell, who is really one of the- ])c^^ 
specimens of the clergyman species J liavc seen ; aiul tlic. 
])loasure of having Miss llarl^ara Smith there for a week 
sketching the rocks and jmtting our love of them into the 
tangible form of a jiicture. We are looking out now f(»r 
Mr ligutt ill his brother’s yaclit ; and liis amialile face will 
make an agreeable variety on the sands. I thought ‘ Wal- 
den (you iiican ‘ Life in the W(^>ds,’ don't you 1) a charm 
iiig book, from its freshness and sincerity ;is well as for it- 
bits of (lesciijttimi. It i.s jdeasiht to think that llaniet 
Marliiieuu can ]nak<* so mnch of Imr last days. !ler energy 
and her lialit of iisi ful work are adiniralde. 

During the stay of three months at Ilfracombe ami 
Tenby not niiich literary work w’as done, except the 
arli‘’les on Yming and on Iliebr.s book, iiicre was a 
notice of .Masson’s Kssnys and tlie Hellos Lettres sec 
tion for the July number of (he ‘ Westminster,’ ami a rc 
view for the ‘ lA*ader.’ iiierc is mention, too, of lli'' 
reading of l>(‘aiimarcbai.s’ ‘Memoirs,’ Milne IMwards^ 
‘Zoology,’ llarvay.s sea sidi; httok, and “ (loriolanus, ’ 
and then emnes this .signitieaiit sentence in lu'r Journal : 
’full/ 20 , — The fortnight has slipped away without my being 
* By Thoru.'iu. 
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able to show mucli result from it. [ liave written a re- Journal, 
view of the ‘Lover’s Seat/ ami jotted down some recollec- 
lions of Ufiaconibc : besides tlicsc trifles, and tlie introduc- 
tion to an article already written, I have done no vuihli 
work. But I have absorbed many ideas and much bodily 
strength; indeed T do not remember ever feeling so strong 
in mind and body as I feel at this moment. I never before 
longed so much to know the names of things. 3'hc desire is 
]iart of the tendency that is now constantly growing in me 
to escape from all vagueness and inaccuracy into the day- 
light of distinct vivid ideas. The mere fact of naming an 
olject tends to give detiniteness to our conception of it. 

We have then a sign which at once calls up in our minds 
the distinctive (pialities which mark out for us that par- 
ticular object from all others. On Saturday the 12 th Lar- 
bara Smith arrived, and stayed here till Wednesday morning. 

We enjoyed her society very much, but wore dee[>ly touched 
to sec, that three y(.‘ars had made her so much older and 
sadder. Her activity for great objects is admiral )le; and 
contact with her is a fresh iiis]ni\ition to work while it is 
day. We have now taken uj) Quatrefages again. The 
‘Menniirs’ of Beaumarchais }ielded me little fruit. ]\Ir 
(l-ipinan invites me to contribute to the ‘ WV.stminster ’ for 
this i[Uarter. / (tm ((nrloUfi in hnjin ni ff jirfion 
and so am n{>t inclined to undertake an article that will 
give me mueli trouble, but at all events, 1 will finidi my 
aniclc on \ <ning. 

(dad to hear at la.^t .some news of your L»ay — hojung to Litter to 
hear uktc and better ])y and-by. I didn’t like to think that 
V'lir labour would be tln^ovn away, exeejd .m) far as it must Jrih July, 
do good 1.0 yoiirstiif by clearing up your ideas. Not that 
^ou^■ ideas were muddy, but the hi'l degree of elearuess ean 
ojdy come by writing. Mr Pigott is with us just now, and 
wo are meditating a nocturnal \isitto St ( 'atherin('’s eaves 
with him. Our visit to Tenby has been very useful zoologi- 
cally, but we are not otherwise greatly in love with tiie [jhice. 

It seems tame and vulgar alter llfraeombe. 

Thaidc you for yonr kind uote,‘ so like yourself. Sueh (Mms. Uiay 
things eneonrage me, and hcli» me to do better. 1 iie\'.‘r 
think wliat 1 Avrite is good for j u\ thing till otlna* [u*ople 
tell me so, ami oven then it always seems to me as if 1 should 
never write anything <V.sr vvoitli remliug. Ah. how' much 
good we may do eaeli other by a low’ friendly words, and 

/ About the urticlo 011 Riohrs l> 0 (>k, ‘Tlio Nuiunil liist'U N of German 
Lile. 
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the opportunities for them are so much more frequent than 
for friendly deeds ! We want j)cople to feel with us more 
than to act for us. Mr Lewes sends his kind regards to 
you. He, too, was very pleased with your letter, for he 
cares more about getting approbation for me than for him- 
self. He can do very well without it. 

On the 8th August they left Tenby, and on 9th arrived 
at Pdchmond “with terrible headaclie, but'*enjoyed the 
sense of being ‘at home’ again.” On the i8th, “ walked 
in Kew Park, and talked with G. of my novel. Finished 
‘C(Jsar Birotteau’ aloud. On the 25th August Mr 
Lewes set off for Hofwyl, near Berne, taking his two 
eldest boys, Charles and Thornton, to place them at 
school there. He returned on 4th September, and in his 
absence George Kliot had been busy with her article on 
“ Silly Novels by Lady Novelists.” This was finished on 
the 12 th September, and on the 19th she sent off the 
Itelles Lettres section for the October number of the 
‘ Westminster.’ 

Wo have now arrived at the period of the new birth, 
and fortunately, in the following ineinorandiiin, we have 
George Eliot’s own words as to how' it came about - 
September 1856 made a new era in my life, for it was then 
1 began to write fiction. It had always been a vague dream 
of mine that some time or other I might write a novel ; and 
my shadowy conception of what the novel was to be, varieil, 
of course, from one ciioch of my life to another. But I 
never went further towards the actual writing of the novel 
than an introductory chapter de.scribing a Staffordshire vil- 
lage and the life of the neighbouring farm-houses ; ami as the 
years passed 011 I lo.st any hope that I sliouhl eve.r be able to 
write a novel, just as I des]>omled about everytbing else 
in my future life. 1 always thought I wa.s deficient in dra- 
matic power, both of construction and dialogue, but I felt I 
sliould be at my case in the descriptive parts of a novel. 
My “introductory chapter” wus pure description, thougli 
there were good materials in it for dramatic presentation. 
It iuqipened to be among the papers I had witli me in (ler- 
many, and one evening at Berlin something led me to read 
it to George. He wa.s struck with it as a bit of concrete 
description, and it .suggested to him the ])Ossii)ility of my 
being able to write a novel, though he (list rusted— imleeil 
disbdieved in- my po.s.session (»f any dramatic power. Still, 
in began to think that f might as well try some time what 
I could do in fiction ; and by>and-by, when \ve came back to 
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England, and I had greater success than ho ever expected in iiowicame 
other kinds of writing, his impression that it was wortli 
while to see how far iny mental power would go, towards the 
production of a novel, was strengthened. Tie began to say 
very positively, “ You must try and wu-ite a story,” and wlien 
we were at Tenby he urged me to begin at once. I deferred 
it, however, after my usual fashion, with work that does not 
present itself as an absolute duty. But one morning as I 
was thinking what should be the subject of my first story, 
my thoughts merged themselves into a dreamy doze, and I 
imagined myself writing a story, of which the title was ‘The 
Sad Fortunes of the Keverend Amos Barton.’ 1 was soon 
wide awake again and told 0. Ue said, “Oh, what a capi- 
tal title ! ” and from tliat time I had settled in my mind that 
this should bo my first story. George used to say, “ It may 
be a failure — it may be that you arc unable to write fiction. 

Or perhaps it may be just good enough to w*arrant you try- 
ing again.” Again, “ \'ou may write a cJn'f-(V(V}ivn’ at once 
-there's no telling.” But his t*rcvalcnt imt)rc.s.sion W’a.s, 
that though 1 could hardly write a poor novel, my etfort 
would want the highe.st (juality of fiction —dramatic pres- 
entation. He used to say, “You have wit, description, and 
lihilo^^ophy —those go a good way towards the production of 
a novel. It is worth while for you to try the oxj^erinient.” 

We determined that if my .story turned out good enough, 
we would send it to Blackwood; but G. thought the more 
probable result Avas that I should have to lay it aside and 
try fig-ain. 

But when wc returned to Bichmond, T had to ^Yrite my 
article on “Silly Xovd.s,” and my review' of Gont('m}K>rary 
! ulerature [(U* the ‘ Westminster,’ .^o that I did not begin my 
slory till September 22 . After 1 had begun it, as we were 
V dking in tle‘. t)ark, I mentioned to G. that 1 had thought 
of tin; plan of waiting a scries of stories, containing sketches 
drawn from my own ob.scrvation of the clergy, and calling 
them ‘Scene.s from Glerical Life,’ opening with “Amos Bar- 
ton.” lie at once accepted the notion a.s a good one— fresh 
tuul striking; and about a week afterwards, when I read 
him the fir.st jiart of “ Amos,” he liad no longer any d(Uibt 
about my ability to carry out the j)lan. The scone at (’ross 
Farm, he said, satisfied him that 1 had the vmy element he 
had been doubtful about —it w'as clear 1 cimld write good 
dialogue. There still remained the quest itin wheilier I could 
command any pathos ; and tliat was to ho dcidiMl by the 
inode in which I treated Milly’s death. One night U went 
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to town on purpose to leave me a quiet evening for writing 
it. I wrote the chapter from the news broiiglit by tlie shep- 
herd to Mrs Ilackit, to the inoinciit wdien Amos is dragged 
from the bedside, and I read it to G. when he came home. 
We both cried over it, and then he came up to me and kissed 
me, saying, “ I think your i)athos is better than your fun.” 

The story of the “ Bad Fortunes of Amos 13arton ” was 
begun on 2 2d September and finished on the 5th Novem- 
ber, and I subjoin the opening correspondence between 
^Fr Levv’cs and Mr Jolm lUaclcwood, to exhibit the first 
cllect it produced : — 

“ I trouble you -vvith a ^fS. of ‘ Skctclies of Clerical 
Lifc,^ w'hich w’a.s submitted to me ])y a friend who de- 
sired my good oflices with yon. It goes by this post. 1 
confess that before reading the ^IB. J had c(»nsideral>lc 
doubts of my friend’s powers as a writer of fiction ; but 
after reading it, these doubts were cliangcd into veiy 
high admiration. 1 don't know wliat you will think of 
the story, but according to my judgment, such humour, 
pathos, vivid pre.scntation, and nice observation, liavc 
not been exhibited (in this style) since the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield’; and in consecpionce of that opinion, I feel 
(juito ])lcascd in negotiating the matter witli you. 

“This is what I am commi.ssioned to say to you about 
tlie propo.^ed series. Tt will con.sist of tales and .sketches 
illustrative of the actual li*’c of our country clergy about 
a (juarter of a century ago --but solely in its hitman, and 
not at all in its ///(n/ogAv// aspects ; the object ladiig to 
do what has nevt'r yet been done in our literature, for 
we have had abundant religions .stories, polemical and 
doctrinal, but since tlio ‘Vicar’ and Miss Austen, im 
stories repre.^onting the clergy like every other chns, 
with the Iiumour.s, .sorrow.'j, and troublc.s of other nu n. 
He begged me particularly to add, that —as the sptudincii 
.sent will .sulliciciitly prove — the tone throughout will be 
.sympathetif!, and not at all antagonistic. 

“Some of these, if not all, you may think .suitable for 
‘^^aga.’ If any are .sent of which you do not apt>rov(‘, 
or which you d<> not think sulliciently interesting, these 
ho w'ill re.serve for the .separate republication, and tor 
this purpose he wishe.s to retain the copyright. Bliould 
you only print one or two, ho will be w’ell satisli(Ml ; 
and still Ijctter, if you .should think well enough of the 
.serie.s to undertake the .se[iarate republication.” 
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“I am happy to say tJiat I think your friend’s re- r/!ttofroni 
ininiscenccs of Clerical Life will do. If there is any 
more of the series written I should like to sec it, as, g.h.Lowos, 
until I saw more, I could not make any decided pro- ^^tiiNov. 
])ositioii for the publication of the Tales, in whole or in 
part, ill the ‘Magazine.’ This first specimen, ‘Amos 
iJarton,’ is uiKpiestionably very pleasant reading. Per- 
haps the author falls into the error of trying too much 
to explain the characters of his actors by description in- 
stead of allowing them to evolve in the action of the 
story; but the descriptions are very humorous and good. 

The death of Milly is powerfully done, and allected me 
much. I am not sure whether he docs not spoil it a 
little by specifying so minutely the diHerent children 
and their names. The wind-up is ])erhjips the lamest 
part of the story ; and there, too, 1 think the defect is 
caused by the specifications as to the fortunes of i)artics 
of whom the reader has no previous knowledge, and can- 
not, consccpicntly, feel much intercut. At lirst, I was 
afraid that in the amusing reminiscences of childhood 
in church there was a want of some softening touch, 
such as the remembrance of a father or mother lends, 
in after years, to what was at the time considerable 
penance. 

I hate anything of a sneer at real religious feeling 
as cordially as 1 de.spi:^c anything like cant, and T should 
think this author is of the same A\ay of thinking, al- 
tl'ongh Ids clergvmeii, with one exce[>tion, arc not very 
attractive specimens of the body. The revulsion of fell- 
ing towards ])o«jr Amos is capitally drawn, although the 
asinine stntudily of his* e'-nduet about the ( oiintcss had 
dis[>osed ime tc klek him. 

“J dares, ly I shall have a more decided ojdnion as 
to tim merits of the story when .1 have looked at it 
again and tlumgh.t over it; but in the meantime 1 am 
Slue that there is a ha}>py turn of exjtression through- 
out, also much humour and ]»athos. If the author is a 
now writer, I beg to congratulate 1dm on being worthy 
of the lionours of print and pay. I shall be very glad 
to hear from you or him soon.” 

“ 1 liavc communicated your letter to my elerieal o. h. Ix wos 
fiiend, who, though somewhat discouraged by it, lias 
taken my advice, and will submit the second st(»ry to siuurduy, 
you when it is written. At juesent he Inis only written 
what he. sent you. II is avocations, he informs me, will 
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prevent his setting to work for tlie next three weeks (n* 
so, b lit as soon as he is at liberty lie will begin. 

“ I rate the story much higher than you ai)pcar to do, 
from certain expressions in your note, though you too 
appreciate the humour and pathos and the hap^iy turn 
of expression. It struck me as being fresher than any 
story T have read for a long while, and as exhibiting, in 
a liigh degree, that faculty which I find to be the rarest 
of all — viz., the dramatic ventriloquism. 

‘SVt the same time I told him that I thoroughly 
understood your editorial caution in not accepting from 
an unknown liand a scries on the strength of one 
s[)ccimcn.” 

“ I was very far from intending that my letter slioiiJd 
convey anything like disapi>ointnicnt to your frioiid. 
On the contrary, T thought the tale very good, and im 
tended to convey as much. Ihit I daresay I exprcssi'd 
myself coolly enough. Criticism would assume a much 
soberer tone were critics compelled sn‘lonf<ly to ad wIilmi- 
ever they expressed an oj^inion. Although not nmeh 
given to hesitate about anything, I always think twice 
before T j)ut the decisive mark ‘ In ty[)e for the Maga- 
zine’ on any ]\IS. from a stranger. Fancy the intense, 
annoyance (to say nothing of more serious conshleraticms) 
of publishing, month after month, a series about which 
the convicti(m gradually forces itself on you that you 
have made a total blunder. 

I am sorry that the author has no more written, but 
if he cares iimcli about a speedy ajipcarance, 1 liavc so 
high an opinion of this first tale, that I will waive niy 
objections, and publish it without seeing more- -not, of 
course, cgminitting myself to go on with the other tah-^ 
of the .seiies unless 1 approved of them. 1 am very 
.sanguine that I will approve, as in addition to the otlu r 
merits of ‘Amos,’ 1 agree with you that there is great 
freshness of style. If you think also that it would stim- 
ulate tlie author to go on with the other tales with inoic 
.spirit, 1 will publish ‘Amos’ at once, lie could di\idi‘ 
into two paits. f am blocked up for December, but 1 
could .start him in January. 

“ i am glad to hear that your friend is, as 1 siipj)os(Mi, 
a clergyman. Such a subject is i)cst in clcri(‘al hands, 
and .some of the })leasantcst and least prejudiced cor- 
respondenis I have ever had are Fnglish clergynieii. 

“I have not read ‘Amos Barton ’ a ftecond time, hut 
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the impression on my mind of the whole character, in- 
cidents, and feeling of the story is very distinct, wliich 
is an excellent sign.” 

“ Your letter has greatly restored the shaken confi- Leiter from 
dence of my friend, who is unusually sensitive, and, un- JJ; 
like most writers, is more anxious about excellence than Biackwoo<i, 
about ai)pearing in print — as his waiting so long before 
taking the venture proves, lie is consequently afraid 
of failure, though not afraid of obscurity ; and by failure 
ho would understand that which I suspect most writers 
would bo a})t to consider as success — so high is his 
ambition. 

“ 1 tell you this that you may understand the sort of 
shy, shrinking, ambitious nature you have to deal with. 

T tried to persuade liim that you really did appreciate 
his story, but were only hesitating about committing 
yourself to a scries ; and your last letter has proved me 
to have been right — although, as he never contemplated 
Ijindipg you to the publication of any ])ortion of the 
scricst to w^hich you might object, he could not at first 
see your position in its true light. 

“ AH is, how’ovcr, clear now'. Ho w’ill be gratified if 
you publish ‘Amos llarton’ in January, as it will give 
him ample time to get the second story ready, so as to 
apiiear when ‘ Harton ’ is finished, should you wisli it. 
lie is anxious, liow'cver, that you should publish the 
geiu;r:d title of ‘Scenes of Clerical Lifc\: and 1 think 
you may do this w'itli perfect safety, since it is (piite 
clear that the W'riter of ‘Amos Ihirtou’ is capalile of 
w riting at least one more, story suitable to ‘ ^laga,’ and 
tw’(» w’ouhl .suflice to justify the general title. 

“ Let me not forget to add that when 1 referred to 
‘ my chuical friend,’ I meant to designate the wn iter of 
tlie cleilcal storms — not that he was a clericus. 1 am 
not at liberty to remove the veil of anonymity, even as 
regards social position. lie plea^scd, tlierefore, U) keep 
the whole secret, and not even mention mi/ negotiation, 
or in any w^ay lead guessers (should any one tiouble 
himself with such a guess — md very likely) to ium]) from 
me to my friend.” 

On Christmas Day 1856, “ Hr Cilfirs T.ove-Story ” w'as 
begun, and during December and .lamiary the, follow ing 
are mentioned among the books read: ‘The Ajax of 
►^ophocle,s,’ Miss Martincau’s ‘History of tJie i’eace,’ 

0 
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Macaulay’s ‘History’ finished, Carlyle’s ‘French Rev- 
olution,’ Burke’s ‘Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,’ and ‘ Mansfield Park.’ 

“ Along with this I send a copy of the January num- 
ber of the ^lagazine, in which you will find the first 
part of * Amos Barton.’ ft gives me very great i)leasuro 
to begin the number with ‘Amos,’ and I put him in that 
position because his merits well entitle him to it, and 
also because it is a vital point to attract public attention 
to the Jird part of a series, to which end being the first 
article of the fir.st number of the year may contribute. 

“I have already expressed to our friend Mr Lewes 
the very high opinion I entertain of ‘ Amos,’ and the 
expectations 1 have formed of the series, should his 
successors prove equal to him, which T fully anticipate. 

“ It is a long time since 1 have read anything so fresh, 
80 humorous, and so touching. The style is ca])ital, con- 
veying so much in so few words. 

“ Those who have seen the tale licro are chiefly mem- 
bers of my own family, and they are all enthusiastic in 
praise. 

“ You may recollect that T expressed a fear that in the 
aftbcling and highly-wrought scene of poor Milly’s death, 
the attempt to individualise the children by reiterating 
their names weakened the eilect, as the reader had not 
been pre[>ared to care for Ihein individually, but simply 
as a gruii[)— the children of Milly and the sorrow-stricken 
(uirate. My brother says, ‘ No. l)o not advise the 
author to touch anytliing so dxipiisite.’ Of course you 
are the best judge. 

“I now scud ])roof of tlic coucln.sion of ‘Amos,’ in 
acknowledgment of which, and of the first [>art, I have 
the pleasure of enclosing a cheque for ^52, los. ■ 
lifty guiTieas. 

“ If the scries goes on as I anticijnite, there is every 
])rospect tliat a repu])lication as a separate i)onk, at some 
time or other, will be advisable. \Vo would look n])on 
such republicatiun a.s a joint proi)erty, and would either 
give you a .sum for yotir interest in it, or publish on the 
icrms of one half of tlic clear profits, to be divided 
between author and publisher, as might be most agree- 
able to you. 

“ T .sliall 1)0 very glad to hear from you, cither direct 
or through Mr Lewes; and any intelligence that the 
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successors of ‘ Arnos ^ are taking form and substance will mter from 
bo very acceptable. ^ wooSu!'''^* 

“ I shall let you know wliat the other contributors and the author 
the public think of ‘Amos’ as far as I can gather a 
verdict, but in the meantime I may ct)ngratulate you ^iitUDec. 

* on having achieved a preliminary success at all events.” 

Your letter has proved to me that the generous Editor anti From the 
publisher— generous both in word and in deed— wdio makes 
the author’s path smooth and easy, is something more than ton" to. John 
a pleasant tradition. I am very sensitive to the merits of 
chctiues for fifty guineas, but t am .still more sensitive to 
tliat cordial appreciation wliich is a guarantee to me tliat 
my work was worth doing for it.s owui .sake. 

If the ‘ Scenes of ('lerical Life’ should be republished, I 
have no doubt we shall lind it ea.sy to arrange the term.s. 

In the meantime, the most pre.ssing business is to make 
them w^orth rcpubli.shing. 

T think the particularisation of tlic children in tlio death- 
bed scene has an important etlbet on the imagination. l>ut 
T liave removed all names from the “conclusion” except 
those of Patty and r)i(’key, in whom, f. hope, the reader lias 
a })ersonal inlerc.st. 

I hope to send you the .second .story by the beginning of 
February. It will lie, for the most part, among (piite 
diflereiit scenes and pcr.son.s from the last — oiiening in 
Shepperton once more, lait presently moving away to a 
distant s})Ot and new people, whom, I hope, you will not 
like less than “Amos” ami his friends. Put if any one of 
the succeeding .stories shoflld seem to you unsuitable to tlie 
[)ages of ‘.Maga,’ it can l)e re.scrvcd for publication in the 
future volume, without creating any ditliculty. 

Thank you very warmly for the hearty acceptance you 
li .ve given to my tirst story. 

The tirst part of “Amoh Parton” ap])eared in the dauuary .Toum.-ii. 
number of ‘ Plackwood.’ Pefore the ajpearanee of the 
‘Magazine,’ on sending me the ]mjof, Mr John Plackwood 
already expressed him.self with much greater warmth nf 
admiration ; and wdien tlie rir>t }>art had ap])carcd, he scut 
me a charming letter wuth a che«|ue for lifty guinea'^, and a 
proposal about rcpiiblication nf the sei’ie.s. Minn the .*<101'}’ 
was concluded, lie wrote me word how Albert Smith had 
sent him a letter saying lie had never read anything that 
affected him more than Mil ly’.s death, and, added Plackwood, 

“ The men at the club seem to liave mingled iheir tears and 
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their tumblers together. It will bo curious if you should be 
a member and be hearing your own praises.” There was 
clearly no suspicion that 1 was a woman. It is interesting 
as an indication of the value there is in such conjectural 
criticism generally, to remember that when G. read the first 
part of “Amos” to a party at Jlelps’s, they were all sure I 
was a clergyman— a Cambridge man. Blackwood seemed 
curious about the author, and when I signed my letter 
“George Eliot,” hunted up some old letters from Eliot 
Warburton’s brother to com})are the handwritings, though, 
ho said, “ ‘ Amos ’ seems to me not in the least like wliat 
that good artilleryman would write.” 

Thank you for fullilling your promise to let me know 
something of the criticisms passed on my story. I have a 
very moderate respect for “opinions of the press,” but the 
private opinions of intelligent people may bo valuable to 
me. 

In reference to artistic presentation, much adverse opinion 
will, of course, arise from a dislike to the order of art rather 
than from a critical estimate of the execution. Any one who 
detests the Dutch school in general will hardly appreciate 
fairly the merits of a particular Dutch j)ainting. And 
again.st this sort of condemnation one must steel one’s si*!!’ 
as one best can. But objections which i>oini; out to me any 
vice of manner, or any failure in producing an intended 
cflcct, will be really profitable, Eor example, I sni)pose my 
scientific illustrations mirst be a fault, since they .sc(Mn to 
have o])truded tlicnistflves disagreea)»ly on one of my rea'Iors. 
Blit if it I »e a sin to ])e at once a man of science and a writer 
of fiction, J can declare my perfe«»t innocence on that Iiciid, 
my scientific knowledge being as siqierficial as that of tin- 
most “practised writers.” I hope to send you a second 
story in a few days, but I am rather behindhand this time, 
having been prevented from setting to work for some week': 
by other busincs.s. 

Whatever may bo the .success of my sbiries, I sliall be 
rc.solute in preserving my incotpilto ^ — having observed that a 
noM de jdnme secures all the advantages without the dis 
agrceablcs of reputation. rcrha[)s, therefore, it will he well 
to give you my pro.spective name, a.s a tub to throw to the 
whale in case of cnriou.s inquiries ; and accordingly I sub- 
scribe rn^'solf, best and most symi>atbising of Mditons, yours 
very tndy, Gkoroe Eliot. 

I may mention liere that my wife told mo tlic reason 
.‘‘he fixed on this name was tliut George was !Mr Lewes’s 
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Cliri.stiaii name, and Eliot was a good mouth-filling, 
easily-pronounced word. 

First let me thank you very heartily for your letter of the Letter lo 
loth. Except your own very cordial aj)prcciation, which is 
so much beyond a mere official acceptance, tliat little fact isth Feb. 
about Ali)ert Smith has gratified me more than anything 
else in connection with the eflect of “ Amos.” If you should 
happen to hear an opinion from Thackeray, good or bad, I 
should like to know it. 

You will see that 1 have availed my.self of you;* suggestions 
on points of language. I quite recognise tlie justice of your 
criticisms on the French phrases. They are not in keeping 
with my story. 

But I am unable to alter anything in relation to the 
delineation or development of character, as my stories always 
grow out of my psychological conception of the dramatis 
persona^. For example, the behaviour of Caterina in the 
gallery is essential to my conception of her nature, and U) 
the development of that nature in the plot. My artistic 
bent is directed not at all to the in-cscntation of eminently 
irn^proachable characters, but to the presentation of mixed 
human beings in such a Avay as to call forth tolerant judg- 
ment, pity, and sympathy. And I cannot stir a step aside 
from what I feel to be true in character. If anything strikes 
you as untrue to human nature in my delineations, I shall 
be very glad if you will point it out to me, that T may 
re(;onsidcr the matter. But, alas ! inconsistencies and weak- 
nesses arc not untrue. I hope that your doubts about the 
j»lot w’ill be removed by the further development of the 
story. Meanwhile, warn^st tlianks for your encouraging 
letters. 

1 am the more inclined to think that I shall admire your 
book, becaus'' you are suspected of having given undue 
[)) • poiidcrance to the Christian argument : for T have a 
growing conviction that we may measure true moral and 
intellectual culture by the comprehension and veneration 
given to all forms of thought and feeling which have in- 
fluenced large masses of mankind — and of all intolerance the 
intolerance calling itself ])liih>so|)hical is the most odious 
to me. 

Thank you for the cojjy of ‘Maga’ and for the accom- jdim BWk- 
paiiying cheque. One has not many corrt‘si)ondcnts whose 
handwriting has such agreeable associations as yours. 

1 was particularly pleased with that extract you were so 
good as to send me from Mr Swoyne’s hater. Dear old 
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“ Goldie'’ is one of my earliest and warmest admirations, 
and I don’t desire a better fate than to lie side by side with 
him in people’s memories. 

The Itev. Mr Swaync had written to Blackwood saying 
that “ Amos,” in its charming tenderness, reminded him 
of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ Blackwood had written 
much delighted with the two first parts of “ Mr Gilfil’s 
Love-Story,” wliich were sent to him together. 

I began, oddly enough you will perhaps think, by reading 
through the ‘ Answers of Infidelity,’ ' tliose being the most 
interesting parts of the book to me. Some of your own 
passages 1 think very admirable, — some of them made me 
cry, which is always a sign of the highest pleasure writing 
can give me. But in many of tlic extracts, 1 think. Infidelity 
cuts a very poor figure. Some are feeble, .some had^ and 
terribly discrepant in the tone of their thought and feeling 
from the passuge.s wliich come frcsli from your own mind. 
The disadvantage arising from the perpetual shifting of the 
point of view is a disadvantage, I suppose, inseparable from 
the })lan, wdiicli 1 cannot admire or feel to be efiectivc, 
though I can imagine it may be a serviceable form of i)rcs- 
entation to some inquirers. The I do admire. 1 

think it shows very high and rare cpialities of mind -a self- 
discipline and largeness of thoughl, which are the higliest 
result of culture. The ‘Objections of ('hristianity,’ which 
1 have also read, are excellently put, and have an immense 
advantage over the ‘ Answers of lididolity ’ in their greater 
homogeneity. Tlic first part 1 have only begun and glanced 
through, ami at present have no otlier observation to make 
than that I. think you might ln¥^’e brought a little more 
artillery to bear on Christian morality. But nothing is 
easier than to find fault— nothing so difficult as to d/i .some 
real 'ivork. 

I tliink I wrote very brusquely and disagreeably to you 
the other day, but the impertinence was aitogether in tlic 
form and not at all in the feeling. J alway.s have uncomfort- 
able sensations after writing objections and criticisms when 
they relate to tilings I .substantially admire. It is inflicting 
a hurt on my own veneration. 

I sliowed the passage on tlie eye, p. 157 , to Herbert 
Spencer, and lie agrees witli us tliat you have not stated 
your idea so as to render it a logical argument against design. 
You ajipear to imply that development and gradation in 

^ Bailli" Prize Evsay on Christiimity and iMfidelity; an Expoyition of 
the Arr^uii).^Tit.s on both sides. By Miss Sara Hemiyll. 
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organs and functions arc opposed to that conception, whicli Letter to 
they are not. I suppose you are aware that we all tlirce 
hold the conception of creative design to be untenable. We otu March, 
only think you have not made out a good case against it. 

Thank you for sending me some news of Harriet Mar- 
tineau. I have often said lately, “ I wonder how she is.” 

I am glad you retain a doubt in favour of the (hic/(/er^ and joim Black- 
wish I could convert you to entire ai)proval, for I am much 
more satisfied when your feeling is thoroughly with me. ^ 

But it would bo the death of my story to substitute a dream 
for the real scene. Dreams usually jday an important part 
ill fiction, but rarely, I think, in actual life. 

Bo many of us have reason to know tliat criminal im- 
pulses may be felt by a nature w'liicli is nevertheless guarded 
l)y its entire constitution from the commi.s.sion of crime, that 
[ can’t lielp ho[)ing that my (’aterina will not forfeit the 
sympathy of all my readers. 

Tiie answer ym pro]jose to give to curious infpiircrs is the 
best ijossiblo. I'or several rea.sons I am very anxious to re- 
tain my incofjnito for some time to (tome, and to an author 
m»t already famous, anonymity is the highe.st Be- 

sides, if George Kliut turns out a dull dog and an ineffec- 
tive writer— a mere llasli in the }»an — 1, for one, am deter- 
mined to cut liim on the linst intimation of that disagreeable 
fact. 

The fates have willed that this .'<lmll be a very melanclioly 
story, and [ am longing to be a little merrier again. 

On the i6th March, Mr liOwcs and George Eliot 
slaited for Plymouth, Penzance, and the Beilly Isles, 
and wc liave the following reevllections of their stay 
there : — 

I had never before .«een a granite coast, and on the .southern ijocoikc- 
side of the idand of St Muiv’s om sees such a coast in its 
»';o.st striking and characteri>tic f(>rm.s, Bectangular crev- MaiJii-May. 
ices, edges of wliicli have been rounded by weather, give 
many of the granite masses a resemblance to hales of wool 
or cotton heaped on each other ; another churacteri>tic form 
is the mushroom-shaped mu.ss, often lying poised on tlie 
summits of more cubical boulders or fragments ; anotlier is 
the immcii.se Hat platform .strctcliiiig out like a pier into tlie 
sea; another the oval baMns formed by the action (»f the 
rain-w^atcr <m the summits of the rocks and boukh'rs. The 
colouring of the rocks was very various and beautiful ; some- 
times a delicate greyisli-greeii from tlic shaggy byssiis Mliich 
clothes it, cIiieHy high up the water; then a Ji^^ht warm 
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Recoiicc- brown ; then black ; occasionally of a rich yellow ; and here 

Sly Isles, purplish. Below the rocks, on the coast, are 

March-May. almost everywhere heaps of white boulders, sometimes re- 
markably perfect ovals, and looking like huge eggs of some 
monstrous bird. Hardly any weed was to be seen on the 
granite, except here and there in a rock-pool, green with 
young ulvaj and no barnacles incrust the rock, no black 
mussels, scarcely any limpets. The waves that beat on this 
coast are clear as crystal, and we used to delight in watch- 
ing them rear themselves like the horses of a mighty sea-god 
as they approached the rocks on which they were broken 
into eddies of milky foam. Along a great part of this 
southern coast there stretch heathy or furzy downs, over 
which I used to enjoy rambling immensely — there is a sense 
of freedom in those unenclosed grounds that one never has 
in a railed park, however extensive. Then, on the north 
side of the island, above Sandy Bar, what a view we used to 
get of the opposite islands and reefs, with their delicious 
violet and yellow tints — the tall ship or two anchored in the 
►Sound, (hanging their a.spect like living things, and when 
tlie wind was at all high the white foam prancing round the 
reefs and ri.sing in fountain-liko curves above the screen of 
rocks ! 

Many a wet and dirty walk we had along the lanes, for 
the weather mus often wet ami almost a]wa}*s blustering. 
Now and then, however, we had a clear sky and a calm s('a, 
and on such days it was delicious to look U]) after the larks 
that were soaring above us, or to look out on the island- and 
reef-st added sea. 1 never enjoyed the lark before as 1 tm- 
joyed it at Scilly--nevcr felt th^ full beauty of hhellcy s 
poem on it Ixdurc. A spot wo became very fond of toward 
the close of our stay was Came J^ea, ^\herc, between tw«) 
fine jutting j)ilcs of granite, there was a soft down, gay with 
the pretty pink flowers of the thrift, which, in this island, 
carpets the ground like grccaisward. Here we uso*l to sit 
and lie in the bright afternoons, watching the silver sun- 
light on the waves, — bright silver, not golden — it is the 
morning and evening suidight that is golden. A week or 
two after our arrival we imnle the ac(piaintance of Mr Moyle, 
the surgeon, who became a delightful friend to us, always 
ready to help with thf^ contents of his .surgery or anything 
else, at his command. We liked to have him come and 
smoke a cigar in the evening, and look in now and then for 
a little lesson in microscopy. The little indications of the 
social life at Scilly that we were able to pick up were very 
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amusing. 1 was repeatedly told, in order to make me aware RecoUec- 
who Mr Hall was, that he married a Miss Lemon. The sSiiyigieg 
})Cople at St Mary’s imagine that the lawyers and doctors at Warch-May. 
Penzance are a sort of European characters that every one 
knows. Wo heard a great deal about Mr Quill, an Irish- 
man, the Controller of the Customs ; and one day, when we 
were making a call on one of the residents, our host said 
two or three times at intervals, “ I wish you knew Quill ! ” 

At last, on our farewell call, we saw the distinguished Quill, 
with his hair plaistered down, his charming smile, and his 
trousers with a broad stri[)e down each leg. Our Iiost 
uniused us by his contempt for curs : “Oh, I wouldn’t have 
a cur — there’s nothing to look at in a cur ! ” ^ 

The .smallest details written in the hastiest way that will Letter to 
enable mo to imagine you as you are, are just what 1 want — .HhAiSl’ 
indeed all I care about in correspondence. We are more 
and more in love with these little islands. There is not 
a tree to be seen, but there arc grand granite hills on the 
const such as I never saw before, and furze-covered hills 
with larks soaring and singing above them, and zoological 
wonders on the shore to fill our bottles and our souls at 
once. For some time I have been unusually weak and 
knock-upablc. Our landlady is an excellent woman, but 
like almost all peculiarly domestic women, has not more 
than rudimentary ideas of cooking; and in an island where 
}’ou can get nothing but beef, except by .sending to Penz- 
aiiee, that supreme science has its maximum value. Hhe 
seems to think eating a purely arbitrary procedure — an ab- 
noniial function of mad peo]>Ie wlio come to Scilly ; and if 
we ask her wliat the pcofle live on here, is quite at a loss 
to tcli us, np}»arontly thinking the (picstion relates to the 
ahstruser p(n’tion of natural hi.story. But I insist, and give 
her a culinary lecture every morning, and we do in the end 
get fed. Altoguither our life here is .so far better than the 
golden age, that %ve work as well as i)lay. That is the 
happy side of thing.s. But there is a very sad one to me 
which I shall not dwell upon— only tell you of. More than 
a week ago I received the news that poor Chrisscy had lost 
one of licr pretty little girls of fever, that the other little 
eiie—they were the only two she had at home with her — 

Avas also dangerously ill, and Chri.s.se.y lionself and her ser- 
vant apparently attacked by typlius too. ’riie tlioiight of 
hei’ in this state is a perpetual .shado\v to me in the sun- 
shine. 

^ ‘ Mill on the chap, iii., Book IV. Bob Jakin. 
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T sLudder at entering on such great subjects (as “ Design 
in letters; — my idle brain wants lashing to work like a 
negro, ami will do nothing under a slighter stimulus. We 
are enjoying a retrogression to old-fashioned reading. I rush 
on the slightest pretext to Sophocles, and am as excited 
about blind old (Edipus as any young lady can be about 
the latest hero with magnificent eyes. But tliere is o)ie new 
book wc have been enjoying, and so, I hope, have you — the 
‘Life of Charlotte BronteC Deeply affecting throughout: 
in the early part romantic, poetic as one of lier own novels ; 
in the later years tragic — especially to those who know what 
sickness is. Mrs Caskell has done her work admirably, both 
in the industry and care with which she has gathered ami 
selected her material, and in the feeling with which she has 
presented it. There is one exception, however, which I regret 
very much. She sets doAvn Branweirs conduct entirely to 
remorse, liemorse may make sad work with a man ; but it 
will not make such a life as Branweirs was in the last three 
or four years, unless the germ of vice had s[>routed and shot 
up long before, as it seems clear tht‘y had in him. What a 
tragedy ! -that picture of the old father ami the three sisters 
trembling, day and night, in terror Jit the ])ossiblc deeds of 
their drunken, brutal son and brother ! That is the part of 
the life which atlects me most. 

I have been loi»king anxiously for some further tidijigs of 
Chrissey since your last letter, which tohl me that she and 
Kate were better, though not out of danger. 1 try to lanio 
that no news is good m/ws, Imt if you do not think it troulde- 
some to write, I shall be thankful to have that hope changed 
into certainty. • 

^Icariwhile, to save multiplying letters- -which T know you 
are not hjiid of — 1 mention now what will take no harm 
from being inentioimd rather j'rematimdy. I should like 
Chrissey to have ^'15 of my next half year’s income, duo 
at the beginning of June, to spend in taking a change of air 
as soon as she is able to do .so; and perhaps if it were desir- 
able for her to leave before the money has been paid in, you 
would be so kind as to advance it for a fev.' weeks. I am 
writing, of course, in ignorance of her actual state ; but 1 
should tbbik it must ]»e good for lier, as soon as she is able 
to nuA'o, to leave that fever-infected [)lace for a time, and 
1 kno\v tlic money must have gone very fast in recent 
expenses. 1 only suggest the change of air as the thing 
tliat 1 should tliink best for Chrissey ; but in any case 1 
should like her to have the money to do what she pleases 
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with it. If she is well enough, please to give her the eii- Letter to 

closed note, in which I have suggested to her what I have 

just written to you. lotii April. 

I am much obliged to you for your last letter, and shall 
be still more so if you will write mo word of Chrissey’s 
present condition. 

Thank you for the pleasant notes of impressions concern- joim Black- 
iiig my story sent to me through Lowes. utMay 

1 will pay attention to your caution about the danger of 
liuddling up my stories. Conclusions arc the weak point of 
most authors, but some of the fault lies in the very nature of 
a conclusion which is at best a negation. 

There must be something wrong in tlic winding up of 
“Amos,” for I have heard of two persons who are disap- 
pointed with the conclusion. But the story never presented 
itself to me as possible to be ])rotracted after Milly’s death. 

The drama ends there. 

I am tliinking of writing a short epilogue to “Mr Gilfil’s 
l.ove- Story,” and I will send it to you with the proof from 
.lersey, where, on a strict promise that 1 am not to be dis- 
sected, I shall shortly join our friend Lewes. 

The third story will be very ditferent from either of the 
preceding, which will perliaps be an advantage, as poor Tina’s 
sad tale was necessarily rather monotonous in its etiects. 

The E])ilogue to “Mr (Lltil” was written sitting on 
the Fortilieation Kill, Seilly Isles, one sunshiny morning: 
and on i.’th May they moved on to Jersey. 

S'ueh hedgerows in this island! Such orchards, white Miss s.mv 
against, the gu'een sl(»pes and shady walks by the woodside 
vitli distracting wild llowers. We enjoy the greenery and "" 
variety of this bushy island all the better for our stay on 
bare Seilly, nhich \\<! had gone to and fro upon till ne 
know it by heart. Our little lodgings are very snug-- only 
a neck a nice little sitting-room, with a work-room 
adjoining for Mr Lewes, who is at this moment in all the 
bliss of having di.scovere(l a parasitic worm in a cuttlelish. 

Wc dine at live, and our afternoons arc almost (‘xliansted in 
rambling. I hope to get up my .strength in this <lelicious 
quiet, and have few^er interruptions to work from headaeho 
thiui .1 liuve been having since Christmas. 1 wonder if 1 
.should luive had the liajqdiiess of seeing Cara if 1 had been 
at Itiehmond now. I would rather see her than any one 
else in the world — exee}>t poor Chrisscy. 'loll mo when 
you have read the life of (hirrer Hell. >Si>mc people think 
its revelations iu bad taste — making money out of the dead, 
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[jKRSBV, 

wounding the feelings of the living, (fee. What book is 
there that some people or other will not find abominable 1 
We thought it admirable, cried over it, and felt the better 
for it. We road Crom well’s letters again at Scilly with 
great delight. 

In May ^Ir Lewes writes to Mr John Blackwood — 
“ We were both amused with the divination of the Manx 
seer and his friend Liggers.” This is the first mention 
of the individual, whose real name was Liggins of 
Nuneaton, who afterwards became notorious for laying 
claim to the authorship of the ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life ’ 
and ‘ Adam Bede.’ 

“Janet’s llopentance” had been begun on the i8th 
Ajiril, and the first three parts were finished in Jersey. 
In reference to the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ there are 
the following entries in the Journal: — 

J/uy 2. — Received letter from Blackwood expressing his 
approbation of Bart IX. of “Mr Gilfirs Love-Story.” He 
writes very t)leusantly, .says the .series is attributed ])y man}’ 
to Bulwer, and that Thackeray think.s highly of it. This 
was a pleasant fillip to me, who am just now ready to be 
dispirited on the slightest pretext. 

JAry 21. — The other day we had a pleasant letti^r from 
Herbert Spencer, .saying that he had heard “Mr Gilfirs 
Love-Story” discussed by Baynes and I)alla.s, as well as 
previoasly by Pigott, all expressing warm approval and 
curiosity as to the author. 

JAry 26. — Received a plea.sant letter from Blackwood, 
cncl().sing one from Archer Gurney to the author of “Mr 
Gilfir.s Love-Story.” 

I suijjoin this letter, as it is the first she received in 
her character of a creative author, and it still bears a 
pencil meinorandum in her writing; “This letter he 
brought up to me at Jersey after reading it, saying with 
intense joy, ‘ Her fame is beginning.’ ” 

P.ITCKINCllAM (brCKS), 

'rhumhfl, l ull May 1857 . 

“Sir,— W ill you con.sider it impertinent in a brother 
author and old reviewer to address a few lino.s of earne.st 
ympathy and admiration to you, excited by the ])urity 
of your style, originality of your thought.s, and absence 
of all vulgar seeking for effect in those SSceries of 
Clerical Life ’ now appearing in ‘ Blackwood ’ ? If f 
mistake not much, your muse of ihvention is no hack- 
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neyed one, and your style is too peculiar to allow of Letter 

your being confounded with any of the already well- Quriiey to^^ 
known writers of the day. Your great and characteristic the author of 
charm is, to my mind, Nature. You frequently, indeed, story/* 
express what I may call brilliant ideas, but they always uth May. ’ 
seem to come unsought for, never, as in Lytton, for 
instance, to be elaborated and placed in the most advan- 
tageous light. I allude to such brief aphoristic sayings 
as 'Animals are such agreeable friends, they ask no 
questions, they pass no criticisms,^ — ‘ All with that brisk 
and cheerful air wliich a sermon i.s often ob.served to 
produce when it is quite finished.’ Tly-thc-by, I am one 
of the cloth, and might take exception to certain hints 
jierhaps, but these are dubious. What I see plainly I 
admire honestly, and trust that more good remains 
l^chind. Will you always remain eciually natural 1 That 
is the douijt. Will the fear of the critic, or the public, 
or the literary world, which spoils almost every one, 
never master you 1 Will you always write to idease 
yoiir.sclf, and jireserve the true independence wliich 
seems to mark a real supremacy of intellect 1 Hut these 
questions are, I fear, impertinent. I will comdude. 

I’ardon this word of greeting from one wliom you may 
never see or know, and believe me, your earne.st admirer, 

ArCIIKH CtUKNEY. 


Tlio .Auflior of 

‘ Mr GiKil’s Tiove-Story.’ ” 


.June. - Hlackwood wrilo.s from London that lie hears nothing Jouruai. 
])iit approval of “Mr (lUlil’s LovcStiny.” Lord Stanley, 
among other }»eo})lc, luul .sjiuken to him about the ‘Llcrieal 
Scenes’ at Hvhver's, .irid was astoni.shod to tiiul lllackwood 
in the dark as to llio author. 

i send you by the same ]K)st with this the first part of my irttorto 
third story, which I liope will not disaiipoint yon. The part 
is, 1 think, rather longer than my parts liave usually Ix'cn, -MJune. 
hut it W'ould liavc been injurious to the elToct of the .story to 
pause earlier. 

Pleasant letters like yours are the best possible stimulus 
to ail author’s jiowers, and if I don't write better and bolter, 
the fault will certainly not lie in my editor, who seems to 
have been created in pre-cstablishe<l harmony with the 
organisation of a su.sce[)tibJe contributor. 

This island, too, with its grassy valhws and jirotty in- 
dented coast, not at all a bad haunt for the Muses, if, as 
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one may suppose, they have dropped their too scanty 
classical attire, and appear in long dresses and brown 
hats, like decent Christian women likely to inspire * Cleri- 
cal Scenes.’ 

Moreover, having myself a slight zoological weakness, ] 
am less alarmed than most j)eopie at the society of a zoo- 
logical maniac. So that, altogether, your contributor is 
in promising circumstances, and if he doesn’t behave like 
an animal in good condition, is clearly unworthy of his 
keep. 

I am much gratified to have made the conquest of Pro- 
fessor Aytoun ; but with a parent’s love for the dej)reciated 
child, I can’t help standing up for “Amos” as better than 
“Gilfil.” 

Lewes seems to have higher expectations from the third 
story than from either of the preceding ; but I can form no 
judgment myself until I have (piite finished a thing, and 
see it aloof from my actual self. [ can only go on writing 
what I feel, and waiting for the proof that I. have ))oen abu 
to make others feel. 

Richmond is not fascinating in “ the season ” or througli 
the summer. It is hot, noisy, and haunted with (’oekneys; 
but at other times we love the Park with an iiKTcasing love, 
and we have such a kind, good landlady there, that it 
always seems like going home when we return to Park 
Shot. She writes to us: “I hope you will make your 
fortune —but you must always live with me,” which, con- 
sidering that she gets less out of us than other lodgers, is a 
proof of allection in a landlady. Yes 1 we like our wander- 
ing life at present, and it is fFuetifying, ami biings us 
material in many ways ; but we keep in perspective the 
idea of a cottage among green fields and cows, wlnu'C wc 
mean to settle down (after we have once been to Italy), uiid 
buy [jots and kettles and kecj) a dog. Wherever wc a-e, we 
W'ork hard— and at w’ork which brings j n't sent money : f"i 
we have too many depending on us to l>e tlilittnnti or 
idlers. 

T wish it to lie understof>d tliat T should never invite any 
one to come and sec me who did not ask for tlio invitation. 

You wonder how my face has clianged in the last three 
years. Doubtless it is olde.r and uglier, but it ought not 
to liave^a bad expres.sioii, for I never have anytliing to call 
out my ill-humour or discontent,- which you know were 
always ready enoi.gh to come on slight call,— and [ havt' 
cverytliing to call out love and gratitude. 
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Your letter was very sweet to me. The sense of my Letter to 
deficiencies in the past often i)resses on mo with a clis- c!wh‘^(iii.ss 
coiiraging weiglit, and to know that any one can remember ^lary 
me lovingly, helps me to believe that there has been some oih jane. 
good to balance the evil. I like to think of you as a hap[>y 
wife and mother ; and since Roschill must have new tenants, 

I like to think that you and yours arc there rather than any 
one else, not only because of my owti cjmfidence in your 
nature, but because our dear friends love you so much as 
ji neighbour. You know I can never feel otherwise than 
sorry that they should not have ended their days in that 
pretty home ; but the inevitable regret is softened as much 
as possible by the fact that the home has become yours. 

It is very nice to hear that Mrs Sibree can relish anything 
of my writing. She was always a favourite with me ; and I 
roincmbcr very vividly many pleasant little conversations 
with her. Seventy-tw’o ! How luipi>y you are to have a 
dear, aged mother, whose heart you can gladden. 

1 w'as a good deal touched by the lettia* your brother 
wrote to you about acceptiiur, or rather declining, more 
•mpils. 1 feel sure that his sensitive nature has its peculiar 
i rials and struggles in this .strange life of ours, which some 
Mill k-skinned mortals take .so easily. 

.1 am very liap[»y — hapt>y in the highest ]>lessing life can 
give us, the perfect love and sympathy of a nature that 
stimulates my own to liealthful activity. 1 feel too that all 
ll'.o terrible pain f have gone tlirougb in ])ast years, partly 
ijDin the defects of my owui nature, partly from outward 
things, has probably been a prei'aration t\»r some special 
work th.it 1 niay do before I die. That is a blessed ho])C, 
to bo rejoiced in with trembling. l»ut even if that hope 
should be nnfi'iiillod, I iun contented to liave lived and 
sutVered iov tli sake of what lias already been. You see 
your kind letter lias imide mo iiielined to talk about myself, 
but us we do not often have any communication with each 
otlieiy 1 knr)W it w'ill !>e a gratification to your sympathetic 
nature to have a few direct wonls from me tliat will assure 
you of my moral wuiin»eiug. 

1 hope, your little mies are just like you— just as fair and 
sweet-tempered. 

J sent oil' the first part “Janet’s lleponlanco,” but to Jonma], 
niy disappointment lliackwood did not like it so well 
seemed to misunderstaiul tlio charaeters, ami to be doubtful 
about the treatment of clerical matters. I wav'b' at once to 
hcgliim to give up printing the stuiy if he telt uncomfoit- 
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able about it, and he immediately sent a very anxious, 
cordial lottery saying the thought of putting a stop to the 
scries “gave him quite a turn:'' ho “did not meet with 
George Eiiots every day — and so on. 

I am not much surprised and nob at all hurt by your letter 
received to-day with the proof. It is a great satisfaction- 
in fact, my only satisfaction— that you should give me your 
judgment with perfect frankness. I am able, I think, to 
enter into an editor’s doubts and difficulties, and to see my 
stories in some degree from your point of view as well us 
my own. ^Ty answer is written after considering the (ques- 
tion as far as qwssible on all sides, and as I feel that I shall 
not be able to make any other than mperjh'ial alterations in 
the proof, I will, first of all, say wliat I can in explanation 
of the spirit and future course of the present story. 

Tlie collision in the drama is not at all between “ bigotc'd 
churchmanship ” and evangelicalism, but between iVreligion 
and religion. Religion in this case ha^jpens to be ropro 
sented by evangelicalism; and the story, so far as regards 
the is a real bit in the religious history of Eng- 

land, that happened about eight-and-twenty years ago. I 
thought I had made it apparent in my sketch (*f Milby 
feelings, on the advent of Mr 'I’ryan, that the coidlict lay 
between immorality and morality — irreligion and r(‘ligion. 
Mr Tryan will carry the readti-'s .'sympathy. It is thrmigh 
him that Janet is brought to repentance. Dcmp.stcr’s vices 
have their natural evolution in dee]H‘r and deeper moral 
dctcrioratioii (though not without softening tom^lies), mid 
death from intemperance. Everything is .softfuual fronrthc 
fact, so far as art is permitted to soften and yet to remain 
essentially true. 

My sketches, both of (Churchmen and Dissenters, with 
whom I am almost eipially acquainted, are drawn from dose 
observation of tlieni in real life, and not at all from In'arsav 
or from the descriptions of novelists. If T were to undertake 
to alter language or character, I should be attempting ti» 
represent some vague conception of what may p(tssibly (’xid 
in other peoi)le’s minds, but has no existence in my own. 
8uch of your marginal objections as relate to a mere detail, 
r can meet without difficulty by alteration ; but as an artist 
f should be utterly powerIc.ss if 1 de[»art(id froiii my own 
conceptions of life and character. There is nothing to be 
done with the story, but cither to let Dempster and Janet 
and the re.st be as 1 m them, or to ri nounee it as too q*aintiil. 

E am keenly alive, 'at once to the scrui»lcs and alarms an 
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editor may feel, and to my own utter inability to write under Letter to 
cramiiing influence, and on this double ground I should like 
you to consider wlietlier it will not be better to close the nth June, 
series for the ‘ Magazine ’ now, 1 daresay you will feel no 
difficulty about publishing a volume containing tlie story of 
“ Janet’s llepentance,” and I shall accept that plan witli no 
other feeling than that you have been to me the most liberal 
and agreeable of editors, and are the man of all others I 
woidd choose for a publisher. 

My irony, so far as I understand myself, is not directed 
against opinions — against any class of religious views — but 
against the vices and weaknesses that belong to human 
nature in every sort of clothing. But it is possible that 
T may not affect other minds as I intend and wish to affect 
them, and you are a better judge than 1 can be of the degree 
in which I may occasionally be offensive. I should like not 
to be offensive — T should like to touch every heart among 
my readers with nothing but loving humour, with tender- 
ness^ with belief in goodness. But I may have failed in this 
ca.se of Janet, at least so far as to have made you feel its 
publication in the ‘Magazine’ a disagreeable risk. If so, 
then; will be no liarrii dime by closing the series with No. 2 , 

:is 1 liavc suggested. If, liowevcr, 1 take your objections to 
he deeper than they really are — if you ]>refor inserting the 
story in .s[tite of your ])artial dissatisfaction, T shall of course 
be luipi'V to appear under ‘ Maga’s’ wing .still. 

Wiieii I remember what have been tlic .succe.sses in fiction, 
cvcn as republioations fr<»m ‘^laga,’ I can Imrdly believe 
that the public will regard my pictures as exceptionally 
coarse. Ihit in any case ^lero are too many prolific writers 
who devote ihemselvcs to the production of plea.sing picture.s, 
to th(‘ exclu.'>ion of all disagreeable truths, for me to desire 
to add to then- number. In this respect, at least, I may 
luiMi some resemblance to 'rhackei.iy, tliough 1 am not con- 
scious of being in any way a disciple of hi.s, unless it comsti- 
tnte disciplosliip to think him, as T suppose the majoiity of 
people with any intellect do, on the whole the most powerful 
of living novelists. 

I feel every day a greater disinclination bn* theories and Mi^sSara 
iirgnments about the origin of things in the ]U’esence of all 
this mystery and beauty and pain and ugliness that floods 
one with conflicting emotions. 

We are reading ‘Aurora l.eigli’ for the third time with 
more enjoyment than ever. I "know no book that gives me 
a deeper sense of communion with a large as well as beauti- 
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ful mind. It is in process of appearing in a third edition, 
and no wonder. 

If I live five years longer, the positive result of my exist- 
ence on the side of truth and goodness will outweigh the 
small negative *good that would have consisted in my not 
doing anytliing to shock others, and I can conceive no conse- 
quences that will make me repent the past. Do not mis- 
understand me, and suppose that I think myself heroic or 
great in any way. Far enough from that ! Faulty, miserably 
faulty I am — but least of all faulty when others most blame. 

On tlie 24th July the plea.sant sojourn at Jersey came 
to an cjjd. The travellers returned to 8 Park Shot, 
Richmond, where Miss Sara Ilenncll paid them a visit 
at the end of tlie month, and Dr and Sirs llodichon {ncc 
Miss Barbara L. Smith) came on the 4th of August. 
On the 12th August there is an entry in the Journal, 
“ Finished the ^ Flectra ’ of Sophocles, and began /Eschy- 
lus’.s ‘ Agamemnon,’ ” and then come the following 
letters : — 

Lewes has just given ino your letter of the 15th with the 
accompanying one from the Picv. W. P. Jones. 

Mr Tryan is not a portrait of any clergyman, living or 
dead. Ho is an ideal character, but I hope probable enough 
to resemble more than one evangelical clergyman of his day. 

If i\lr Jones’s deceased brotlicr was like Mr Tryan, so 
much the better, for in tliat case lie was made of human 
nature’s finer clay. 1 think you will agree wdtii me that 
there are few clergymen who would bo de])reciated l>y an 
identification with Mr Tryan. But I should ratlier sujqtose 
that the old gentleman, misled ^^y some similarity in (.iit- 
w'ard circiimstanct'.^, is blind to tin.; discroj)ancies wliicli must 
exist w’licre no portrait wa.s intended. As to tlie rest of my 
story, .so far as its elements were suggested by real poisons, 
those persons have been, to use good Mr Jones’s phruM'. 
“long in eternity.” 

I think I told you that a persecution of the kind I have 
described did actually take ])iace, and belongs as much 1" 
the common .store of our religious history as the (loihinn 
Controversy, or as Bishop Bluinfield’s decision about Wiir 
candles. But I only know the of the real persecu- 

tion. The details have been filled in from my imaginatit)ii. 
[ should consider it a fault which would cause me lasting 
regret if 1 had used reality in any (Jhor than the Icgitimato 
\vay common to all arti.st.'*, who draw their materials from 
their oiiservation and experienca 1 1 ' would be a melancholy 
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result of my fictions, if I gave just cause of annoyance to Letter to 
any good and sensible person. But 1 suppose there is no 
perfect safeguard against erroneous impressions or a mis- i7thAug. 
•taken susceptibility. We are all apt to forget how little 
there is about us that is uni(|ue, and how very strongly we 
resemble many other insignificant people who have lived be- 
fore us. I shouldn’t wonder if several nieces of pedantic 
maiden ladies saw a portrait of their aunt in ^liss Pratt, but 
[ hope they will not think it necessary, on that ground, to 
increase the already troublesome number of your corre- 
spondents. 

We went to see Eosa Bonheur’s picture tlic other day. Miss Sam 
What power ! That is the way w’omcn should assert their 
rights. Writing is part of my religion, and I can WTitc no 
word that is not ])rom[»tod from within. At tlic same time 
1 believe that almost all the best books in the world have 
been written with the hope of getting money for them. 

Unless there be any strong reason to the contrary, I John Biack- 
slieulil like to close the si‘rics with this story. According 
to my calculation, which, however, may be an erroneous one, 
the three stories will iiiuko two good volumes—?.?., good as 
to bulk. 

I have a subject in my mind which will not come under 
the limitations of tlic title ‘Clerical Life,’ and I am inclined 
to lake a large canvas for it and w'ritc a novtd. 

In ease of my writing fiction for ‘Maga’ again, T sliould 
like to be cimaiderably ])eforehand with my work, so that 
\ou can read a thoroughly decisive portion before beginning 
to print. 

The days are very peaceful— peacefully busy. One al- Mis-sSan 
ways feels a (h‘ei)or calm as autumn comes on. 1 should ]>e 
satisfied to look forw ard to a heaven made ii[) of long au- 
tumn afieniiK -i walks, quite delivered from any necessity of 
giving a judgment on the woman (piestion, or of reading 
ne\\s[)aj)crs about Indian mutinies. I am so glad there arc 
thousands of good pt ople iu the Wiirld who liavo very de- 
cided opinions, and are fond of working hard to enforce 
them. J like to ft‘< 1 and tliink everything and do nothing, 
a pool of the “dee[> eontemphitive ” kind. 

>Some peojde (/o j>ro.spcr— that is a comfort. ’Fiie rest 
of us must fall back on the beatitudes — “Jlles.'^eil are the 
poor” — that is Luke’s version, you know, and it is really, 
on the wdiolo, more comforting than Matthew’s. I’m at raid 
there are few of us wdio can appropriate the blessings of the 
“ poor in spirit.” 
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We are reading one of the most wonderful books in 
French or any other literature — Monteil’s ‘Histoire des 
Fran(;ais des divers Kbits ’ — a history written on an original 
plan. If you see any account of it, read that account. 

1 am very much gratified that my Janet has won your 
heart and ke])t up your interest in her to the end. 

My new story haunts me a good deal, and I shall set 
about it without delay. It will be a country story — full of 
the breath of cows and the scent of hay. Kut I shall not 
ask you to huik at it till 1 have written a volume or more, 
and then you will be able to judge whether you will pre- 
fer printing it in the ‘ Magazine,’ or publishing it as a separ- 
ate novel when it is completed. 

l>y the way,* the sheets of the ‘Clerical Scenes’ are not 
come, but I shall not want to make any other than verbal 
and literal corrections, so that it will hardly be necessary for 
me to go through the sheets and the proofs, which I must, 
of course, .see. 

I enclose a title-page with a motto. But if you don’t 
like the motto, I give it up. I’ve not set my heart on it. 

I leave the number of copies to be [)ublished, and the 
stylo of getting up, entirely to your discretion. As to the 
terms, 1 wish to retain the copyright, according to the stipu- 
lation made for me by Lewes when he sent “Amos Barton”; 
and whatever you can afford to give me for the fust edition, 
I .shall prefer having as a definite payment rather than as 
half pro! its. 

You stated, in a letter about “Amos Barton,” y(air 
willingiirss to accede to cither plan, .so 1 have no he.sitation 
in expressing my wishes. «• 

“ Open to conviction,” indeed ! 1 .should think so. 1 am 

open to conviction on all points except dinner and debt-. 
I hold that the one must lie eaten and the other paid. 
These are my only prejiidice.s. 

1 vuis plea.se<l with Mr (.'all.^ Ho is a man one really 
cares to talk to has thoughts, .says what he means, ami 
llsten.s to what others .say. We .should quite like to see him 
often. Ainl 1 <*annot tell you Jiow much 1 have felt idr.s 
Call’s graceful as well as kind behaviour to me. Some 
months ago, before the new edition of the ‘ r>i()gra[>liica! 

^ Mr W. M. W. ('.'ill, iiutlior nf ‘ Il<-vorl)»‘ralious timl other Pucuis,’ wlio 
rn.'irrii'il Mr dairies llmncirH whlow fonnorly Mi.s^. Bmliuiit. As m ill 
be* seen t)j(! fiub.s<*qiii*iit coro'-spoinlcnci:, Mj’ ami Mrs Call rcJD.iim'l 
amongst tho -.vvinii trmml.s to uml Mr Call i.s Mio 

of an intt'K-.-tinc nauer on (jlror^'o Eliot in IliO ' Wi stiuin.slcr 
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History of Philosophy’ came out, Mr Lewes had a letter Letter to 
from a working-man at Leicester, I think, who said that he nenneir 
and some fellow students met together, on a Sunday, to 20th Oct. 
read the book aloud and discuss it. He had marked some 
errors of the press, and sent them to Mr Lewes for his new 
edition. Wasn’t that pretty ] 

“ Conscience goes to the hammering in of nails ” is my Ti>e Brays, 
gospel. There can be no harm in preaching tkit to women 
at any rate. Put I should be sorry to undertake any more 
specific enunciation of doctrine on a question so entangled 
as the “woman question.” The part of the Epicurean gods 
is always an easy one ; but because I prefer it so strongly 
myself, I the more highly venerate those who are struggling 
in the thick of the contest. “ La carriere ouverte aux ta- 
lents,” whether the talents 1)6 feminine or masculine, I am 
quite confident is a right maxim. Whether “ La carriere 
ouverte ii la soitisc” be eciually just when made eipially 
universal, it w'ould be too much like “taking sides” for me 
to say. 

There are only three entries in the journal for October. 

Orf, 9. — Finished “.Jiinet’s liepentance.” [ liad meant to 
carry on the series, and especially \ longed to tell the story 
Ilf the “Clerical Tutor,” but my annoyance at lUackwood’s 
want of sym[)athy in the first })art (although he came round 
to admiration at the third part) determined me to close the 
scries and republish them in two volumes. 

(kt. 22. — Pegan my mnv novel ‘Adam Pcdc.’ 

Od. 29. — Pcceivcd a letter from Plackw’ood offering me 
[20 for the first edition of ‘Scenes of Clerical Idle.’ 

[ am quite contented ^’itli the sum (/^\2o) you offer me juhnBiaok- 
for the editi«.'n, being thoroughly confident of your disjuisi- 
tion to do the best you can fur me. I perceive your ho]>e 
of succes.s for t! e ‘Scenes’ is not strong, and you certainly 
lia\^- excellent means of knowing the })robabiiitics in siicli 
a case. 

1 am not aware that the motto has been used before, but 
if you suspect it, we had better leave it out altogether. A 
«tale motto w'ould hardly be an ornament to the title-page. 

How 1 wish 1 could get U) you by some magic, and liave Mrs m-ay, 
one w^alk over the lull with you again. T.ettcrs arc poor 
things compared wdth five minutes of looking and s])caking, 
and one kiss. N evert heles.s, 1 do like to have a little letter 
now and then, though I don’t for a moment a>k it if you 
have no spontaneous impulse to give it. i c;m’^ help losing 
belief that pcoide love me --the unbelief is iu my nature, 
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and no sort of fork will drive it finally out. I can’t help 
wondering that you can think of me in the past with much 
jdeasure. It all seems so painful to me — made up of blun- 
ders and selfishness— and it only comes back upon me as a 
thing to be forgiven. That is honest painful truth, and not 
sentimentality. But I am thankful if others found more 
good than I am able to remember. 

It is pleasant to have the first sheet of one’s proof — to see 
one’s paragraphs released from the tight-lacing of double 
columns, and expanding themselves at their ease. 

I perceive clearly the desirableness of the short number — 
for my observation of literary affairs has gone far enough 
to convince me that neither critical judgment, nor practical 
ex])erience, can guarantee any opinion as to rapidity of sale, 
in the case of an unknown author ; and 1 shudder at the 
prospect of encumbering my publisliers’ booksliclves. 

My new story is in progress — slow progress at present. 
A little sunshine of .success would stimulate its growth, 1 
daresay. Unhappily, I am as impressionable as I am obsti- 
nate, and a.s much in need of sympatliy from my readers as 
I am inca]>able of bending myself to their tastes. But if 1 
can only tind a public as cordial and agreeable in its treat- 
ment of me as my editor, I shall have nothing to wi.>h. 
Even my thin skin will be c<nnfortal)lc then. The pagi; is 
iK»t a .shahliy one, after all ; but 1 fear the fact of two 
volumes in.stead of three is a fatal feature in my style in the 
eyes of librarians. 

One is glad to have one’s book (((/>ropos of review of 
Lewc.s’.s ‘ 11 istory of Bliilo.M>phy ’) sjtokcn well of by papers 
of good circulation, becaiis(>. it is ii)os.siblc, though not eer 
tain, that .such praise may help tlie >nle ; but othcrwi.se it is 
hardly wortli while to trouble ono’.s self about riew.s[)a])iT 
reviews, unlcs.s they ])oiTit out .some error, or present thai 
very rare j)henonu-non, a true aj)pre('iation, which is the 
most delicious form in which .sympathy can reach one. So 
much sectarian feeling usually arise,s in discus.sions on the. 
sidiject of phrenology, that 1 confess the associations of the 
word are not agreeable to me. The last rdugc of inU»ler 
ance is in not tolerating the intolerant; and 1 am often in 
danger of .secreting that .sort of venom. 

It is pleasant to have a kind word now and then, when 
one is not near enough to have a kind glance or a hearty 
shake l)y the hand It is an old weakness of mine to have 
no faith in affectum that does not expre.ss itself ; and when 
friends take no notice of me for a long while, I generally 
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settle down into the belief that they have become indifferent Letter to 
or have begun to dislike me. That is not the best mental 
constitution; but it might be worse — for I don’t feel obliged i5thNov. 
to dislike them in consequence. I, for one, ought not to 
complain if people think worse of me than I deserve, for I 
have very often reason to be ashamed of my thoughts about 
others.* They almost always turn out to be better than I 
expected — fuller of kindness towards me at least. In the 
fundamental doctrine of your book (‘The Philosophy of 
Necessity’) — that mind presents itself under the same con- 
ditions of invariablencss of antecedent and consequent as 
all other phenomena (the only difference being that the true 
antecedent and consequent are proportionately difficult to 
discover as the phenomena are more complex) — T think you 
know that I agree. And every one who knows what science 
incline, must also agree with you that there can be no social 
science without the admission of that doctrine. I dislike I 
extremely a passage in which you apjiear to consider the ; 
disregard of individuals as a lofty condition of mind. My 
own experience and development deepen every day my con- 
\ id ion tliat our moral progress may be measured by the 
degree in wliich avo sympathise with individual suifering 
and individual joy. The fact that in the scheme of things 
we SCO. a constant and tremendous sacrifice of individuals, is, 
it .seems to me, only one of the many jwoofs that urge upon 
ns our total inability to find in our own natures a key to the 
Divine mystery. I could more readily turn (Christian, and 
worship J(^sus again, than embrace a Theism which professes 
fi» cNpiain the proceedings of Clod, Put I don’t feel at all 
wi.se in the«se matters. have a few strong impressions 
whicii serw! me for my oavii siqqiort and guidance, but do 
not in the lea>fc quality m<‘. to s[)eak as a theorist. 

.Mr Lewes .^cllds you his kind rememlminccs, and will not 
like you any the worse for cutting him up. He has had to 
l)erform that oliice for his own triciuls sometimes. I siqi- 
posc phrenology is an open question, on which everybody 
has a right to speak liis mind. MrLcuc.s, feeling the im- 
j)ortaiice of the subject, de.sircd to give it its due place 
in hi.s ‘ History of Philosojdiy,’ and ioiug so, he must, of 
course, say what he believc.s to be U trulli, not Avhat other 
poojdc believe to be Die truth, y yim will show where bo 
nii.staken, you will bo doing | .m a service as well as 
phrenology, lli.s arguments maybe bad ; but I uill answer 
for him that lie ha.s not boon guilty of any intentional un- 
faiiness. Wiili regard to their system, phrenologists seem 
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to me to be animated by the same sort of s})irit as that of 
religious dogmatists, and especially in this — that in propor- 
tion as a man ai)proximates to their opinions without identi- 
fying himself with them, they think him offensive and con- 
temptible. It is amusing to read from the opi)osite side 
complaints against Mr Lewes for giving too high a position 
to phrenology, and a confident opinion that “ phrenologists, 
by their ridiculous pretensions, merit all the contempt that 
has been thrown on thcm.^’ Thus doctors differ ! But I 
am much less interested in crusades for or against phren- 
ology than in your happiness at Ivy Cottage.^ Happiness 
means all sorts of love and good feeling ; and that is the 
best result tliat can ever conic out of science. Do you know 
Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilisation ’ 1 I think you would find 
it a suggestive book. 

Anniversaries are sad things — to one who has lived long 
and done little. Herbert S[>enccr dined with us the other 
day — looks well, and is brimful of clever talk as usual His 
volume of ‘Essays’ is to come out soon. He i.s just now on 
a crusade against the notion of “ s})ecies.” Wc are reading 
Harriet Martineau’s history with edification, and otherwise 
feeding our souls, which flourish very well, notwithstanding 
November weather. 

A^'ov. 28. — A glorious day, still autumnal and not wintry. 
We have had a delicious walk in the Park, and I think the 
colouring of the scenery is more beautiful tlian ever, ^lany 
of the oaks are still tliickly covered with letives of a rich 
yellow-brown ; the elm.s, golden sometimes, still with linger- 
ing patclies of green. On oiir way to the Park the view 
from Bichmond Iliil had a delicate bine mi.st over it, tiiat 
.seemed to hang like a veil before the sober brownish-yellow 
of the distant elms. As we came home, the sun was .setting 
on a fog-bank, and we .saw Idm sink into that purple oc< aii 
— the orange and gold passing into green above the fog 
bank, the gold ami orange rellected in the river in inoit- 
.sombre tints. The other day, as we were coming lioiur 
through the i’urk, after having walked under a soinlie, 
heavily-clouded sky, the western .sun shone out from under 
the curtain, and lit up the trees and grass, thrown into 
relief on a background of dark - jiurple , cloud. Tlieu as 
we advanced towards the liiclimond end of the Park, the 
level reddening rays .shone on the dry fern and tlic dis 
taut oaks, and tlirew a crim.son light on them. I have 
especially enjoyed thi.s autumn, the .delicious greennes.s of 
' The Brays’ now house al Coventry. 
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the turf, ill contrast with the red and yellow of the dying Journal, 
leaves. 

Dec. 6 (Sunday ). — Finished the ‘Agamemnon' to-day. 

In the evenings of late we have been reading Harriet 
Martineau’s ‘Sketch of the British Empire in India,' and 
are now following it up with Macaulay's articles on Clive 
and Hastings. We have lately read Harriet Martineau’s 
Introduction to the ‘History of the Peace.’ 

Dec. 8. — I am reading ‘Die Familie,’ by Bielil, forming 
the third volume of the series, the two first of which, ‘ Land 
und Volk,’ and ‘Die Biirgerlichc Gesellschaft,’ I reviewed 
for the ‘Westminster.* 

A letter from Blackwood to-day tells us that !Major Black- 
wood, during his brother’s absence in England, having some 
reasons, not specified, for being more hopeful about the 
‘Clrrical Scenes,’ resolved to publish looo instead of 750; 
and in consequence of this, Blackwood promises to ])ay me 
an additional when 750 sliall have been sold otf. He 
reports that an elderly clergyman has written to him to .say 
that “Janet’s Beijentance” is exquisite — another vote to 
register along witli lliat of Mrs >Jiitt’s rector, who “cried 
over the story like a cliild.” 

Ike. 10. — .Major Blackwood called — an unaffected, agree- 
able man. It was evident to u.s, Avhen he had only been in 
tlie room a few minutes, that ho knew' T was (leorge Eliot. 

Lewes lias read to mo your last kind letter, and I am not fitter to 
insensible to the “practical cheerer” it contains. But 
rejoice with trembling at the additional 250, lest you should nth Dec. 
liave to rejamt of them. 

1 have certainly had.a good deal of encouragement to 
biilicvc that there are many minds, both of the more cultured 
sort and of ilie common novel-reading class, likely to be 
ti'iichcd by my stories; but the word “many” is very 
elastic,, and often shrinks frightfully when measured by a 
linancial standard. 

When one. reincuibers how long it w’as before Cliarics 


Lamb’s Fi.ssays w'ero known familiarly to any but tlie elect 
few, the very strongest a-^surance of merit or originality — 
supposing one so happy as to havjf 
hardly do more than give th(‘ hope j 
Uur affairs arc very ^uospcroiis j| ^ now, making sunshine MissS.ira 
in a sliady or rather a foggy jilac/ 

to nio that Mr Lew es gets more and more of the recognition 
he deserves ; ]ileasant hitters and s]icecUes have been very 
numerous lately, espe(‘\a]ly about his ‘Bea side Studies' 


lavl flat a.ssuranee — coifld 
pe I nltimafc recognition, 
j/ ^ now, making sunshine 
ci It is a great liappine.ss 


>iness 

mil Dec. 
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whicli have appeared in ‘ Blackwood,’ and are soon to appear 
— very much improved and enlarged — in a separate volume. 
Dear Carlyle writes, apropos of his ‘ Frederic ’ — “ I have had 
such a fourteen months as was never appointed me before in 
this world— sorrow, darkness, and disgust my daily com- 
panions ; and no outlook visible, except getting a detestable 
business turned olF, or else being driven mad by it.’^ That 
is his exaggerated way of speaking ; and writing is alway.s 
painful to him. Do you know he is sixty-two ! I fear this 
will be his last book. Tell ^Ir Bray I am reading a book 
of Kichrs, ‘Tlie Family,’ forming the sc(juel to liis other 
volumes. He will be pleased to Iiear that so good a writer 
agrees wdtli him on several points about the occui)ations of 
women. The book is a good one ; and if I were in the way 
of writing articles, I. should write one on it. There is so 
much to read, and tlie days are so short ! 1 get more hungry 
for knowledge every day, and le.ss able to satisfy my hungei’. 
Time is like the Sibylline loaves, getting more ])rc'ciou.s the 
less there remains of it. That, 1 believe, is the correct 
allusion for a line writm* to make on the occasion. 

I give up the motto, hecaii.se it struck you as having l)een 
used before; and though I copied it into my note-book wlieii 
r was re-reading ‘Amelia’ a few months ago, it is one of 
tlio.se obvious (piotations which never appear fresh, though 
they may actually be made for the first time. 

1 .shall he curious to know the result of the snbsorii>tion. 

There are a few }t(‘r.sons to whom I .should like a copy of 
the Volume to be sent, and I enclose a li.<t of them. 

Ikr. 17, -Head my new .story to ( 1 . this evening as far 
a.s the end of the third <*hn]>tcr. •Il(; praLsed it liiglily. I 
have liiiislied ‘Dio Familio,’ hy Biclil a delightful book. 
1 am in the ‘ (,'hoe[»horio ’ now'. In the evenings we iuv 
reailing ‘ History of the Thirty Years' Peace’ and Peraiigrr. 
Thoroughly disa]>pointed in Beranger. 

Ikc. 19 [Saturday), - -Alone thi.s evening witli very thank 
fill, .solemn thoughts -feeling the great and unhoped-for 
bles.sings that have been given me in life. This last y ar, 
aspccially, has been marked by inward jirogress and outward 
advantages. In the .spring ( Jeorge’s ‘ History of Philosopliy ’ 
appeared in the new edition; his ‘Sea-side Studies’ ha\c 
been written wuth much enjoyment, and met with mmii ad 
miration, and now they are on the verge of being publisla d 
with bright pro8])ect,s. Black w'0(h 1 lia-s al.so accej»ted liis 
‘Physiology of Common Life’; the ‘(iocthc’ has pa.s.stHl 
into iu third German edition; and best of all, G.’s head is 
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well. I have written the * Scenes of Clerical Life ’ — my first Journal, 
book ; and though we are uncertain still whether it will bo 
a success as a se})arate publication, 1 have had much sym- 
pathy from my readers in ‘ Blackwood,’ and feel a deep satis- 
faction in 'having done a bit of faithful work that will per- 
haps remain like a primrose root in the hedgerow, and glad- 
den and chasten human hearts in years to come. 

Buckle’s is a book full of suggestive material, though there Loiter to 
arc some strangely unpliilosophic opinions mixed with its ^sauecr’ 
hardy philosophy. Bor example, he holds that there is no 
such thing as race or hereditary transmmlon, of (jiialitics ! 

(I should tell you, at the same time, that he is a necessitarian 
and a physiological- psychologist.) It is only by such nega- 
tions as these that he can find bis w'ay to the position wdiich 
he maintains at great length — that the progress of mankiiKl 
is dependent entirely on the progress of knowdedge, and that 
there has been no intrinsically moral advance, llow’ever, he 
presents that side of the subject which has perhaps been 
least adequately dwelt on. 

Dec. 25 ((.■hri.'ifma!< /><///). —Ccorgo and T spent this lovely Journal, 
day together — lovely as a clear spring day. We could see 
Hampstead from the Park so distinctly, that it seemed to 
iiave suddenly come nearer to us. We ate our turkey to- 
gether ill a ha[)py solitude a dear. 

Dec. 31 (the lad nifjht of i<S57). — The dear old year is 
gone, with all its and Strehen. Yet not gone either: 

lor wdiat I have suflered and enjoyed in it remains to me an 
everlasting possession while my soul’s life remains. This 
time last year 1 was alone, as I am mnv, and dear (leorgo 
was at Vernon Hill. I wiis writing the introduetion to ‘‘ Mr 
(liltil’s i.ove- Story.” What a world of thoughts and feel- 
ings since then ! .My life has <lee|)ened unspeakably during 
the last year : 1 feel a greater capacity h)r moral and in- 
tclli'ctmd enjoyment ; a more acute sense of my deliciencies 
in the past; a more s »lemu desire, to be faithful to coming 
duties than 1 reincml/er at any former period of my life. 

And my happiness has dee[*ene«l tno; the blessedness of a 
perfect love and union grows »laily. 1 have had some severe 
sutVering this year from anxiety abou my sister, and wiiat 
will probably be a final separation frev her- there has lu'cn 
no other real trouble, b'ow’ womem l fear, have had such 
reason as I have to think the long , ad years of youtli wore 
worth living for the sake of iniddie age. Our ['ros]>eets are 
very bright too. [ am >vriting my new' novel. G. is full of 
liis ‘Physiology of Common Life.* Jle Jnis just liiiishcd 
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editing Johnston, for which he is to have loo guineas, and 
we have both encouragement to think that our books just 
coming out, ‘ Sea-side Studies ’ and ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,’ 
will be well received. So good-bye, dear 1857 ! May I be 
able to look back on 1858 with an equal consciousness of 
advancement in work and in heart. 


CHAPTER VTII. 

Jan. 2 . — George has returned this evening from a week’s 
visit to V^ernon Hill. On coming iq)-stairs he said — ‘‘ I Inive 
some very pretty news for you, — something in my pocket. ’ I 
was at a loss to conjecture, and thought confusedly of possible 
opinions from admiring readers, when he drew tlie ‘ Times ’ 
from his pocket — to day’s number, containing a review of the 
‘Scenes of Clerical Idfe.’ He had ha[)pcncd to ask a gentle- 
man in the railway carriage coming iq> to London to allow 
him to look at the ‘Times,’ and felt (luitc agitated and 
tremulous when his eyes alighted on the review. Finding 
lie had time to go into town before the train started, he 
bought a copy tliere. It is a highly favourable notice, and, 
as far as it goes, apprcciatory. 

When G. went into town lie called at Xntt’.^^, and Mrs 
Nutt said to him, “1 think you don’t know our curate. 
He .says the author of ‘Clerical Scenes’ is a High (dnireli- 
maii ; for though Mr Tryan is .said Jo be Low Church, hi> teel- 
ings and actions tho.se of a High (’liiirchman.” (Tlie curate 
him.self being of course High Church.) There were some 
pleasant .scraps of admiration also gathered for me at \’cinoii 
Hill. Doyle ha] opening to mention the treatment of children 
in the stories, Helps .said — ‘‘Oh, he is a great writer ! ” 

I wonder how I .shall feel about these little details ten 
years hence, if 1 am alive. At present I value them 
grounds for hoping that my writing may .succeed, and .sn 
give value to my life : as indications tiiat I can touch the 
liea’*ts of my fellow-men, ami .so sprinkle some jirecious grain 
us the result of th*’ long years in which E have been inert and 
sidfering. But at present fear and trembling still prudond 
riate over hope. 

Jan, 5. — To-day the ‘(derical Scenes’ came in their two- 
volnme dress, looking very handsome. 
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Jon. 8.— News of the subscription — 580, with a probable Journal, 
addition of 25 for Longmans. Mudie has taken 350. When 
wc used to talk of the probable subscription, G. always said, 

“T daresay it will be 250 ! ” (The final number subscribed 
for was 650.) 

1 ordered copies to be sent to the following persons — 

Froude, Dickens, Thackeray, Tcnny.sori, lUiskin, Faraday, the 
author of * Companions of my Solitude,’ Albert Smith, Mrs 
Carlyle. 

On the 20th of January I received the following letter from 
Dickens : — 

^‘Tavistock House, London, 

Momlay^ \ 1 th Jan. 1858. 

“!My dear Sir,— T have been so strongly affected by Lf'ttcr from 
the two first talcs in the book you have had the kindness 
tn send me, through Messrs lUackwood, that I hope you to George 
will excuse my writing to you to express my admiration ntu^jan. 
of their extraordinary merit. The ex([uisitc truth and 
delicacy, both of the humour and the pathos of these 
stories, 1 have never seen the like of; and they have 
i iiprcssed mo in a manner that T should find it very 
<liliieult to describe to you, if i had the impertinence to 
try. 

“ In addressing those few words of tliankfulness to the 
creator of the Sad Fortunes of the Dev. Amos Ikrton, 
and the sad love-story of Mr Giltil, 1 am (1 presume) 
bound t«) adojd the name that it jdcases that excellent 
wi'iter to as.sume. 1 can .suggest no better one ; but J 
should have been strongdy disposed, if 1 had been left to 
my own devices, to a(\drcss the said writer as a woman. 

1 have oi)Srrvcd what seemed to mo such womanly 
touches in tlu)se moving fictions, that the assurance on 
the title j)age is insuliiciont to satisfy mo even now. If 
they originated with no woman, I believe that no man 
ever before had the art of making him.<clf mentally so 
like a woman since the world began. 

“ You will not suppose that I have any vulgar wish to 
fathom your secret. 1 mention the point as one of great 
interest to me— not of mere curiosity. If it should ever 
suit your convenience and inclination to show me the 
face of the man, er woman, who has written so charm- 
ingly, it will be a very memorable occa>ion to me. If 
othe.rwi.se, I shall always hold that imjvdpabh* personage 
in loving attachment ami respect, and shall yield myself 
up to all future utterances from the same source, with a 
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perfect confidence in their making me wiser and better. 
— Your obliged and faithful servant and admirer, 

Charles Dickens. 

George Eliot, Esq.” 

Jan. 21 . — To-day came the following letter from Froude 

“Northdown House, Bideeord, 
l7</i Jan. 1853. 

“Dear Sir, — I do not know when I have experienced 
a more pleasant surprise tlian when, on opening a book 
parced two mornings ago, I found it to contain ‘ Scenes 
of Clerical Life,’ ‘From the author.’ 1 do not often see 
‘Blackwood’; but in accidental glances 1 had made 
acquaintance with ‘Janet’s lle[>entance,’ and had found 
there something extremely ditlerent from general maga- 
zine stories. When I read the advei-tisement of tlio 
repnblication, T intended fully, at my leisure, to look 
at the companions (J the story which had so miicli 
struck me, and now I find myself sought out by the 
person whose workmanship 1 had admired, for the 
special present of it. 

“ You would not, 1 imagine, care much for ilattcring 
speeches; and to go into detail about the book would 
carry me farther than at present there is occasion to go. 
I can only thank you most sincerely for the deliglit wliicli 
it has given me ; and both 1 myself, and my wife, trust 
that the acquaintance which we seem to have made with 
you through your writings may imj)r(>ve into something 
more tangihle. I do ii(»t know^wlielher 1 am addn.sdng 
a young man or an old -a clergyman or a layiimn. 
I’eriiaps, if you answer this note you may give us some 
information about yourself. But at atiy rate, slundd 
business or pleasure bring you into this part of the 
world, pray believe that you will find a warm wclcoiiu: 
if you will acce|)t our hospitality. — Once more, with iny 
best thanks, believe me, faithfully yours, 

“J. A. Froude.’’ 

I have long ceased to feel any symy)athy with mere antagon- 
ism and destruction ; and ail crudity of exi)rcssion marks, 
T think, a deliciency in subtlety of thought as >vell as in 
breadth of moral and poetic feeling. Mr AVilliam Smilh, 
the author of ‘Thorndale,’ is an old acquaintance of 
Lewes’s. I .should say an old friendy only 1 don’t like tiio 
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too ready use of that word. Mr Lewes admires and esteems Letter to 
him very highly. He is a very accomplished man— a bach- ne^nnefr 
elor, with a small independent income ; used to write very i7th Jari. 
effective articles on miscellaneous subjects in ‘Blackwood.’ 

I shall like to know what you think of ‘ Thorndale.’ I 
don’t know whether you look out for Ruskin’s books when- 
ever they appear. His little book on the ‘ Political Economy 
of Art ’ contains some magnificent passages, mixed up with 
stupendous specimens of arrogant absurdity on some econom- 
ical points. But 1 venerate him as one of the great teachers 
of the day. The grand doctrines of truth and sincerity in 
art, and the nobleness and solemnity of our human life, 
which he teaches with the insj»iratiori of a Hebrew prophet, 
must be stirring up young minds in a promising way. The 
two last volumes of ‘Modern Painters’ contain, I think, 
sonu of the finest writing of the age. He is strongly akin 
to the sublimest part of \\'ordsworth — whom, by-the-by, we 
arc reading with fresh admiration for his beauties and toler- 
ance for his faults. Our present i»lans are : to remain here 
till about tlie end of March, then to go to Munich, which 
1 k ig to sec. We shall live there several montlis, seeing 
die wonderful galleries in leisure moments. Our living here 
1.V so much more expensive than living abroad, that we save 
iiuji’C than the exi)cnses of our journeying ; and as our work 
can be as well done there as here for some months, we lay 
ill inucii more, cajhtal, in the shape of knowledge and expe- 
ri-nico, by going abroad. 

J>in. i8. — i have begun the ‘ Piumcnides,’ having finished Journal, 
the ‘ Uiioephorjc,’ We are reading WoixLwortli in the even- 
ing -at least (h is ivadin;: him to me. I am still reading 
aloud Miss Martincaus History. 

1 am sure you will be interestcil in Dickens’s letter, which J<ihn Black 
I enclose, begging vou to return it as soon as you can, and 
not to allow any one besiiles yourself and Major Blackwood 
to share in the kno\\ ledge of its contents, ’fhere can be no 
harm, of course, in every (me’s knowing that Dickens ad- 
mires the ‘ Scenes,’ but t should not like any more spccitie 
allusion made to the Avord.-s of a t)rivato letter. There con 
hardly be any climax of a)»]»robation for me after this ; ami 
1 am so deeply moved ))y tlie finely-felt and finely-expressed 
^ylnpatlly of the letter, that the iron mask of my incofinifo 
seems fpiite painful in forbidding me to tell Dickons how 
thoroughly his generous impulse lias been appreciated. If 
you should liavc an opportunity of conveying this feeling 
of mine to him in any w'ay, you w’ould oblige me by doing 
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SO. By-tlie-by, you probably remember sending me, some 
months ago, a letter from the Kev. Archer Gurney — a very 
warm, simple-spoken letter — ^praising me for qualities which 
1 most of all care to be praised for. I should like to send 
him a copy of the * Scenes,’ since I could make no acknow- 
ledgment of his letter in any other way. I don’t know his 
address, but perhaps Mr Langford would be good enough to 
look it out in the Clergy List. 

Jan. 23 . — There appeared a well-written and enthusiastic 
article on ‘Clerical Scenes’ in the ‘Statesman.’ We hear 
there was a poor article in the ‘Globe’ — of feebly written 
praise —the previous week, but beyond this, we have not 
yet heard of any notices from the pres.s. 

Jan. 26 . — Came a very pleasant letter from Mrs Carlyle, 
thanking the author of ‘Clerical Scenes’ for the present 
of his book, praising it very highly, and saying that licr 
husband had promised to read it when released from his 
mountain of history. 

“5 Chkvke Row, Cjielsea, 
2\dJan. 1858. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have to thank you for a surprise, a 
pleasure, and a-— consolation (!) all in one book! And 
1 do thank you most sincerely. I cannot divine what 
inspired the good thought to send me your book, since 
(if the name on the title-page be your real name) it 
could not have been personal regard ; there has miver 
been a George Eliot among my friends or acquaintance. 
J)Ut neither, T am sure, could j/oa divine the (;irciim.stancos 
under which I should read the book, and the particular 
benefit it should confer on inci 1 road it— at least the 
first volume — during one of the most (physieally) 
wretched nights of iny life; sitting np in bed, unable to 
get a wink of slec[) for fever and sore throat, and if 
heljied me through that dreary night as well—bettci 
than— the most sym})athetic heli)ful friend watching by 
my bedside could have done ! 

“ You will believe that the book needed to be some- 
thing more than a “new novel” for mo ; that I eon/J nt 
my years, and after so much reading, read it in positive 
torment, and be beguiled by it of the torment ! that it 
needed to be the one sort of book, liowevcr named, tlial 
still takes hold of me, and that grows rarer every year— 
a hv/mn book — written out of the heart of a live man, 
not merely out of the brain of an author — full of tcndei’ 
ness and pathos, without a scrap of sentimentality, of 
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sense witliout dogmatism, of earnestness without twaddle utter from 
— a book that makes one feel friends at once and for 
always with tlic man or woman who wrote it ! Eliot, 

“ In guessing at why you gave me this good gift, 1 
have thought amongst other things, ‘ Oh, perhaps it was 
a delicate way of presenting the novel to my husband, 
he being over head and cars in history.^ If that was it, 

I compliment you on your tact ! for my husband is much 
likelier to read the ‘Scenes’ on my responsibility than 
on a venture of his own — though, as a general rule, 
never opening a novel, he has engaged to read this 
one whenever he has some leisure from his present 
task. 

“ I hope to know some day if the person I am address- 
ing bears any resemblance in external things to the 
idea I have conceived of him in my mind — a man of 
middle age, with a wife, from whom he has got those 
beautiful feminine touches in his book — a good many 
children, and a dog that he has as much fondness for as 
I have for my little Nero ! For the rest— not just a 
< lorgyman, but brother or first cousin to a clergyman ! 

How ridiculous all this may read beside the reality. 

Anyhow — I honestly confess T am very curious about 
you, and look forward with what Mr Carlyle would call 
‘a good, healthy, genuine desire’ to shaking hands with 
you some day. — In the meanwhile, 1 remain, your obliged 

“Jane \Y. Carlyle.” 


d((/i. 30. — Iveccivcd a letter from Faraday, thanking me .Xoumai. 
very gracefully for the present of the ‘Scenes.’ lllackwood 
mentions, in enclosing this letter, that Simpkin it Marshall 
have sent for tsvelve ailditioiial copies~the first sign of a 
move since the subscritdion. The other night w'c looked 
into the life of Charlotte I 3 ronti‘, to see how long it was 
before ‘ Jane Eyre ’ came into demand at the libraries, 
and we found it was not until six weeks after publica- 
tion. It is just three weeks now since 1 heard news of the 
subscription for my book. 


“Royal Institution, 2 Sth Jan. 1858. 

“Sir, — I cannot re.sist the pleasure of thanking you Loiter from 
for what 1 esteem a great kindness : the present of your 
thoughts embodied in the two volumes you have sent Eiiot. 
me. They have been, and will be again, a very pleasant 
relief from mental occupation among my own pursuits. 

Q 
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Such rest I find at times not merely agreeable, but 
essential. — ^Again thanking you, I beg to remain, your 
very obliged servant, M. Faraday. 

“ George Eliot, Esq., &c., &c.” 

Journal. Feh. 3. — Gave up Miss Martineau’s History last night, 
after reading some hundred images in the second volume. 
She has a sentimental, rhetorical style in this history whicli 
is fatiguing and not instructive. But her history of the 
Beform movement is very interesting. 

Feb. 4. — Yesterday brought the discouraging news, that 
tliough the book is much talked of, it moves very slowly. 
Finished the ‘Fumenides.^ Bessie Parkes has written ask- 
ing me to contribute to the ‘Englishwoman’s Journal,’ a new 
monthly, which, she says, “We are beginning,,witli ;^iooo, 
and great social intere.st.” 

Feh. 16. — To-day G. went into the City and saw Langford, 
for the sake of getting the late.st ncw.s about our two books 
— his ‘ Sea-side Studies ’ having been well launched about a 
fortnight or ten days ago, with a subscription of 800. He 
brought home good new.s. The ‘ Clerical Scene.s ’ are mov- 
ing off at a moderate but steady pace. Langford remarked, 
that while the press had been uniformly favourable, not one 
critical notice had aj)pcarcd. G. went to Parker’s in the 
evening, and gathered a little go.ssip on the subject. Savage, 
author of the ‘ Falcon Family,’ and now editor of tlie ‘ blx- 
aminer,’ said he was reading the ‘ Scenes ’ -had roail sdiuo 
of them already in ‘ Blackwood,’ but was now reading the 
vt)liime. “ (t. I'diot was a writer of great merit.” A barrister 
named 8mythc .said he had .seen ‘Uhe Bi.shop” reading them 
the other day. As a set-oil’ against this, Mrs Schlesingrr 
“ couldn’t bear the book.” She is a regular novel rcmhT; 
but hers is the first unfavourable opinion we have had. 

Feh. 26. — We went into town for the .‘^ake of stieing Mi 
and Mrs Call, and having our pliotographs taken by Mayall. 

Feh. 28. — Mr John Blackwood called on us, having com<' 
to London for a few days only. He talked a good deal alsmt 
the ‘Clerical Beenes’ and George Eliot, and at last asked, 
“Well, am I to see George Eliot this time?” G. said, “ Fo 
you wish to see him?” “As he likes— I wi.sh it to he 
quite spontaneous.” I loft the room, and G. following mo 
a moment, 1 told him he might reveal me. Blackwood 
kind, came back when he fimnd he was too late for the train, 
and said he would come to Richmond again. He came on 
the folh wing Friday and chatted very piea.santly- told us 
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that Thackeray spoke highly of the ‘ Scenes,’ and said ihy journal. 
were not written by a woman. Airs Blackwood is mre they 
are not written by a woman. Mrs Oliphant, tlie novelist, 
too, is confident on the same side. I gave Blackwood the 
AI8. of my new novel, to the end of the second scene in 
the wood. JTe opened it, read the first page, and smiling, 
said, “ This will do.” We walked with him to Kew, and had 
a good deal of talk. Found, among other things, that he 
had lived two years in Italy when he was a youth, and that 
he admires Aliss Austen. 

Since I wrote these last notes, several encouraging frag- 
ments of news about the SSccncs’ have come to my ears— 
especially that Airs Owen Jones and her husband— two very 
(Ullerent people — are equally enthusiastic about the book. 

But both have detected the woman. 

l\ rhaps we may go to Dresden, perhaps not : we leave Miss Sara 
room for the hnprcini^ which Louis Blanc found so sadly ^o^Marcii 
wanting in Air Alorgan’s millennial village. A^ou arc among 
the exceptional ])eoi)lo who say pleasant things to their 
fritnds, and don’t feel a too exclusive satisfaction in their 
niisiortuncs. Wc like to hear of your interest in Air Lewes’s 
hooks — at least, T am very voracious of such details. I 
keo}) tlie pi’ctty letters that are written to him ; and we have 
liad some really iiiqiortant ones from the scientific big-wigs 
aixuit the SSca-sidc Studies.’ The reception of the book in 
t!iat (juarter has been quite beyond our expectations. Eight 
hundred copies were sold at once. There is a great deal of 
close hard work in the book, and every one who knows what 
scicjjtific work is necessarily perceives this. Hapi)ily many 
have been generous enough to express their recognition in a 
hearty way. 

I enter so dec^dy into everything you say about your 
mofher. To me that old, old popular truism, “We can 
never have but one mother,” has worlds of meaning in it, 
and I think with more .sympathy of the satisfaction you feel 
in at last being allowed to wait on her than I should oi 
anything else you could tell me. I wish wc saw more of 
that sweet human ])iety that feels tenderly and reverently to- 
wards the aged. [Aprojm of .some incapable woman’s writ- 
ing she adds — ] There is something more piteous almost 
tlian soaple.ss poverty in this application of feminine in- 
capacity to literature. Wc .spent a very plca.'^ant couple of 
hours with Air and Airs Call last Friday. It was worth a 
journey on a cold dusty day to see two faces beaming kind- 
ness and happiness. 
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I enclose a letter which will interest you. It is affecting 
to see how difficult a matter it often is for the men who 
would most profit by a book to purchase it, or even get a 
reading of it, while stupid Jopling of Reading or elsewhere 
thinks nothing of giving a guinea for a work which he will 
sini})ly put on his shelves. 

When do you bring out your new poem 1 I presume you 
are already in the sixth canto. It is true you never told me 
you intended to write a poem, nor have I heard any one 
say so who was likely to know. Nevertheless I have (piite 
as active an imagination as you, and I don’t sec why J 
shouldn’t supj)ose you are writing a poem as well as you 
suppose that I am writing a novel. Seriously, I wish you 
would not set rumours afloat about me. They are in- 
jurious. Several people, who seem to derive their notions 
from Ivy Cottage,^ have spoken to me of a supposed novel 
I was going to bring out. Such things are damaging 
to me. 

Thanks for your di.sclaimer. It shows mo that you take 
a right view of the subject. There is no undertaking more 
fruitful of ab.surd mistakes than that of “ guessing ” at author- 
slup ; and as I have never communicated to any one so much 
as an intention of a literary kind, there can be none but 
imaginary data for such gue.sses. If I withhold anything 
from my friends which it would gratify them to know, you 
will believe, f liope, that T have good reasons for doing so, 
and I am sure those friends will understand me when 1 ask 
them to further my object — which is not a whim but a (jues- 
tion of solid intcre.st — by complete silence. I can’t afford to 
indulge either in vanity or .sentiineiftality about my work. I 
have only a trembling anxiety to do what i.s in itself worth 
doing, and by that honc.st means to win very necessary profit 
of a temporal kind. ‘‘There i.s nothing hidden that .shall 
not be n!vealcd ” in due time. Rut till that time comes 
till I tell you myself, “This is the work of my hand and 
brain ’’—don't believe anything on the subject. There is ii(» 
one who is in the lca.st likely to know what I can, could, 
slioiild, or would wTite. 

April 1, 1858. — Received a letter from Pdackwood con- 
taining warm prai.se of ‘Adam Rede,’ but wanting to know 
the rc.st of the story in outline before deciding whether it 
should go in the Magazine. I wrote in reply refusing to tell 
him the story. 

April 7 . — Started for Munich. 

* I’Ijo Bray.s’ new hoii.se. 
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We have been just to take a sip at the two Pinacotlicks Letter to 
and at the Glyptothek. At present the Rubens fSaal is what Sneu^^ 
I most long to return to. Rubens gives me more pleasure i7th April, 
than any other painter, whether that is right or wrong. To Munich 
be sure, I liave not seen so many pictures, and pictures of 
so high a rank, by any other great master. I feel sure that 
when I have seen as much of Raphael I shall like him 
better; but at present Rubens, more than any one else, 
makes me feel that painting is a great art, and that he was 
a great artist. His arc such real, breathing men and women, 
moved by passions, not mincing and grimacing, and jjosing 
in mere aping of passion ! What a grand, glowing, forceful 
thing life looks in his pictures — the men such grand-bearded, 
grappling beings, fit to do the work of the Avorld; the women 
such real motliers. We stayed at Niirnberg only twenty- 
foui hours, and I felt sad to leave it so soon. A pity the 
place became Protestant, .so that there is only one ( ’atholic 
church, where one can go in and out as one would. We 
turned into the famous St Scbald’.s for a minute, where 
a Prote.stant clergyman was reading in a cold, formal way 
under the grand Gothic arches. Then we went to the 
C.vtliolic church, the Frauen- Kirchc, where the organ and 
voices were giving fortli a glorious ma.ss ; and we stood with 
a feeling of brotherhood among the standing congregation 
till the last note of the organ had died out. 

24. — As wo were reading this afternoon, Herr Journal. 
Oldenbourg came in, invited us to go to his house on Tues- 
day, and chatted pleasantly for an liour. He talked of 
Kaiilbach, whom he has known very intimate!}", l)cing the 
])uhlishor of the ‘Reiiit'ke Fucks.’ The picture of the 
“ Hunnen ^chlacht ” was the first of Kaulbach’s on a great 
scale. It crer.ted a sensation, and the critics began to call it 
a Weltgcschic-htliches Bild.” KSince then Kaulbach has 
been seduced into the complex, wcarhsome, symbolical style, 
which makes the frescoes at Berlin enormous puzzles. 

When we had just l eturned from our drive in the F.nglische 
Garten, Bodenstedt pleasantly .sur[)rised us by presenting 
himself. He is a charming man, and promises to bo a de- 
lightful acquaintance for us in this strange town. He chatted 
pleasantly with us feu* lidf an hour, telling us that he i.s 
writing a work, in five voluuje.s, on the ‘ C’ontemporarics of 
bhakspeare,’ and indicating the nature of his treatment of 
the 8hakspearian drama — which is historical and analytical. 
Presently he proposed that we should adjourn to his house 
and have tea with him : and so wo turned >ut all together 
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Journal. ill the bright moonlight, and enjoyed his pleasant chat uiitii 
ten o’clock. His wife was not at home, but we were admit- 
ted to see the three sleeping children — one a baby about a 
year and a half old—a lovely waxen thing. He gave the 
same account of Kaulbach as we had heard from Olden- 
bourg: spoke of Genelli as superior in genius, though ho 
has not the fortune to be recognised : recited some of 
Hermann Lingg’s poetry, and spoke enthusiastically of its 
merits. There was not a word of detraction about any one 
— nothing to jar on one’s impression of him as a refined 
noble-hearted man. 

April 27. — This has been a red-letter day. In the morn- 
ing Professor \\''agner took us over liis “ Petrifacten Samm- 
lung,” giving us interesting explanations; and before we left 
him we were joined by Professor Martins, an animated 
clever man, who talked admirably, and invited us to his 
house. Then we went to Kaulbach’s studio, talked with 
him, and saw with especial interest the picture he is pre- 
paring as a present to the New Museum. In the evening, 
after walking in the Thcresien Wiese, we went to Herr 
Oldenbourg’s, and met Liebig the chemist, Geibcl and Heyse 
the poets, and Carriere, the author of a work on the 
Peformation. Liebig is charming, with well-cut features, 
a low quiet voice, and gentle manners. It was touching to 
see his hands, the nails black from the routs, the skin all 
grimed. 

Flcyse is like a painter’s j)oet, ideally beautiful ; rather 
brilliant in his talk, and altogether pleasing. (Icibcl is a 
man of rather coarse texture, with a voice like a kettledrum, 
and a steady determination to deliver his opinions on every 
subject that turned up. Ihit there was a good deal of ability 
in his remarks. 

April 30. — After calling on Frau Oldcnbourg, and then at 
Professor lh)denstedt’s, where we played with his charming 
children for ten minute.s, we w’ent to the theatre to liear 
Prince JladziwiH’s music to the “ Faust.” 1 admired esjK'ci- 
ally the earlier part, the Faster-morning song of the spirits, 
the Beggar’s song, and other things, until after the scene in 
Auerbach’s cellar, w Inch is set with much humour and fancy. 
P>ut the scene between Faust and ^largueritc is bad — “ iMcin(3 
Hull ist hill” quite pitiable, and the “ Kiinig im Thule” not 
goorl Oretchen’s second song, in which she implores helj) 
of the Sdimerzensreiche, touched me a good deal. 

On Friflay, Bodenstedt called with Baron Schack to take 
us to Gei*eiii’s, the artist of whose powers Bodenstedt had 
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spoken to us with enthusiastic admiration. The result to us Journal, 
was nothing but disappointment : the sketches he showed us 
seemed to us quite destitute of any striking merit. On 
Sunday we dined with Liebig, and spent the evening at 
Bodenstedt’s, where we met Professor Bluntschli, the jurist, 
a very intelligent and agreeable man, and Melchior Meyr, 
a maker of novels and tragedies, otherwise an ineffectual 
personage. 

Our life here is very agreeable — full of pleasant novelty, Letter to 
although wo take things quietly and observe our working H(mneur 
hours just as if wo were at Richmond. Peo[)le are so kind lotii May. 
to us that we feel already quite at home, sip haicrisch Bier 
with great tolerance, and talk bad German with more and 
more aplonih. The place, you know, swarms with professors 
of all sorts — slW' fjruifd/lc/t, of course, and one or two of them 
grecvL. There is no one w^e are more charmed with than 
Liebig. Mr Lewes had no letter to him — we merely met 
him at an evening party ; yet he has been particularly kind 
to us, and seems to have taken a benevolent liking to me. 

Wc dined with him and his family yesterday, and saw how 
men of European celebrity may put up with greasy rooking 
in private life, lie lives in very g(u:)d German style, how- 
ever; has a handsome suite of apartments, and makes a 
greater figure than most of the professors. His manners are 
charming— c isy, graceful, benignant, and all the more con- 
spicuous because he is so (]nict and low-spoken among the 
loud talkers here. He looks best in his laboratory, with his 
velvet cap on, holding little phials in his hand, and talking 
of Krcatine and Kreatinine in the same easy way that well- 
bred ladies talk scandal# He is one of the i>rofessors who 
has been called here by the present king — Max — who seems 
to ])c a really sensible man among kings : gets up at five 
ok‘!<)ck ill the morning to study, ami every Saturday evening 
lias a gathering of the lirst men in science and literature, 
that ho may beiielit by their (qdnions on inqiortant subjects. 

At this Tafd-rundc every man is recpiircd to say honestly 
what he thinks ; every (Uie may contradict every one else ; 
and if the king suspects any one of a polite insincerity, the 
too polished man is invited no more. Liebig, the three 
poets— Gcibcl, Jleyso, and Bodenstedt- and IVolessor Ldhcr, 
a writer of considerable mark, are always at the Titfd-r^nuh 
as an understood part of their functions ; the rest are invited 
according to the kiiig’.s direction. r>oden.’'teilt is one of our 
best friends here— enoniioiisly instructed, after the fashion 
of Germans, but not at ail .stupid with it. 
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We were at the Sicbolds^ last night to meet a party of 
celebrities, and, what was better, to see the prettiest little 
picture of married life— the great comparative anatomist 
(Siebold) seated at the piano in his spectacles playing the 
difficult accompaniments to Schubert’s songs, while his little 
round-faced wife sang them with much taste and feeling. 
They are not young. Siebold is grey, and probably more 
than fifty — his wife jicrhaps nearly forty ; and it is all the 
prettier to see their admiration of each other. She said to 
Mr Lewes, when he was speaking of her husband, “ Ja, cr 
ist ein netter Mann, nicht wahr 1 ^ 

We take the art in very small draughts at present — the 
German hours being didicult to adjust to our occupations. 
We are obliged to dine at one ! and of course when we arc 
well enough must work till then. Two hours afterwards all 
the great public exhibitions arc closed, except the churches. 
1 ainmi admire much of the modern German art. It is for 
the most part elaborate lifelessncss. Kaulbach’s great com- 
positions are huge charades ; and 1 have seen nothing of his 
equal to his own “Reincke Fuchs.” It is an unsj)eiikal)le 
relief, after staring at one of his pictures — the ‘‘Destruction 
of Jerusalem,” for example, which is a regular child’s puzzle 
of symbolism — to sweep it all out of one’s mind, — which is 
very easily done, for nothing grasj)S you in it, — and call up 
in your imagination a little Gerard Dow that you have seen 
hanging in a corner of one of the cabinets. We have been 
to his utelier, and he has given us a proof of his “Irrcn- 
haus,” - a strange sketch, which ho made years ago— very 
terrilde and [>owerful. He is certainly a man of great 
faculty, but is, I imagine, carried* out of his true path by 
the ambition to produce “ Weltge.schichllichc Bilder,” which 
the German critics may go into raptures about. His “ Balllc 
of the Huns,” which is the most impressive of all his gre;it 
pictures, was the first of the series. He painted it simply 
under the inspiration of the grand myth about the si)irits ol 
the dead warriors rising and carrying on the battle in the air. 
Straightway the German critics began to smoke furiously 
that vile tobacco which they call dsfhefilk, declared it :i 
“ Weltgeschichtliches Bild,” and ever since Kaulbach has 
been concocting these pictures in which, in.stcad of taking 
a single moment of reality and trusting to the iiilluite syiu* 
boli.sm that belongs to all nature, he attemi)ts to give you 
at one view a succession of events — each represented l>y 

" “He is really a cliamiing man, i.s ho not 

* Picture • f intciior of a Lunatic Asylum. 
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some group wliich may mean “Whichever you please, my L«tterto 
little de^r.’’ 

I must tell you something else which interested me loth May. 
greatly, as the first example of the kind that has come 
under my observation. Among tlie awful mysterious names, 
hitherto known only as marginal references wdiom we have 
learned to clothe with ordinary flesh and . blood, is Professor 
Martius (Spix and Martins), now an old man, and rich after 
the manner of being rich in Germany. lie has a very sweet 
wife — one of those women who remain pretty and graceful 
in old age— and a family of three daughters and one son, 
all more than grown up. I learned that she is Catholic, 
that her daughters arc (Jatholic, and her husband and son 
I’rotestarit — the children having been so brought up accord- 
ing to the German law in cases of mixed marriage. I can’t 
tell ,\ou how interesting it was to me to hear her tell of 
her experience in bringing up her sou conscientiously as a 
Protestant, and then to hear her and her daughters speak of 
the exemplary priests who had shown them such tender 
hflh'Tly care when they were in trouble. They are the most 
harm mious, aflcctionatc family we have seen; and one de- 
lights in such a triumph of human goodness over the formal 
logic of theorists. 

13. — Geibel came and brought me the two volumes joimiai. 
of his ]ioems, and stayed chatting for an hour. We spent 

the evening cpiietly at home. 

14. — After Avriting, ^^e went for an hour to the 
Pinacothek, and looked at some of the Flemish pictures. 

In the afternoon we called at Liebig’s, and he went a long 
valk ^Yitll us— the long clvain of snow'y mountains in the hazy 
distance. After supper f. read Geibel s ^Junius Liedcr.’ 

15. — Ib'ad the iSth chapter of ‘Adam Pede’ to G. 

He was . much pleased with it. Then we walked in the 
hmglische Garten, and heard the band, and saw' the Germans 
drinking their beer. The park wus lovely. 

Ma// 23. — Through the cv\d wind and white dust w’e 
^Yent to the Jesuits’ church to hear the music. It is a fine 
church in the Renaissance style, the vista terminating with 
the great altar, very line, with all the crowd of human beings 
covering the floor. Numbers of men 1 

In the evening we w'cnl to Podeiistedt’s, and saw' his w'ife 
for the first time — a delicate creature, who sang us some 
oharming Bavarian Volks/ieder. Ou Monday wo spent the 
evening at Loliers’ — Bauingarten, ein juuner Hifftoriker, 
Oldoiibourg, and the Bodeustedts meeting us 
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May 26.--This evening I have read aloud ‘Adam Bede,’ 
chap. XX. We have begun Ludwig’s ‘ Zwischeii Himmel und 
Erde.’ 

May 27. — We called on the Siebolds to-day, then walked 
in the Thercsien Wiese, and saw the mountains gloriously. 
Spent the evening at Prof. Martins’s, where Frau Erdl 
played Beethoven’s Andante and the Moonlight Sonata 
admirably. 

May 2k — We heard from Blackwood this morning. Good 
news in general, but the sale of our books not progressing at 
present. 

It is invariably the case that when people discover cer- 
tain points of coincidence in a fiction with facts that hap[)cii 
to have come to their knowledge, they believe thcmselvo.s 
able to furnish a key to the whole. That is amusing enough 
to the author, who knows from what widely sundered por- 
tions of experience — from what a combination of subtle, 
shadowy suggestions, with certain actual objects and events, 
his story has been formed. It would bo a very dillicult 
thing for mo to furnish a key to my stories myself. But 
where there is no exact memory of the past, any story with 
a few remembered points of character or of incident may 
pass for a history. 

We pay for our sight of the snowy mountains hero by the 
most capricious of cliniatc.s. English weather is steadfast 
compared w'ith Munich weather. You go to dinner here in 
summer and come away from it in w’intcr. You are languid 
among trees and fcatluTy gra.s.s at one end of the town, and 
are shivering in a linrricane of dust at the (dlier. This in- 
convenience of climate, with tlu' impossibility of dining 
(well) at any other hour than one, o’clock, is not friendly to 
the stomach — that great .seat of the imagination. And 1 
shall never advise an author to come to Munich exi’ept ><<1 
interim. The great Saal, full of Bubens’s i)ictures, is worlli 
studying; and two or three precious bits of sculpture, and 
the sky on a fine day, always puts one in a good temper- 
it is so deliciously clear and blue, making even the uglic .4 
buildings look beautiful by the light it casts on them. 

May 30.— We heard “William Tell” — a great enjoyment 
to me. 

June 13. — Tills morning T am entering on my history of 
the birtliday, with .some fear and trcmhling. In the even- 
ing w'e walked, between eight and half-iiast nine, in the 
Wiese, looking toward Nymphenbufg. The light delicious 
— the west glowing; the faint crescent moon and Venus 
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])alc above it; the larks filling the air with their songs, 
which seemed only a little way above the ground. 

Words are very clumsy things. I like less and less to Letter to 
handle my friends’ sacred feelings with them. For even 
those who call themselves intimate know very little about nth June, 
each other — hardly over know just how a sorrow is felt, and 
hurt each other by their very attempts at sympathy or con- 
solation. We can bear no hand on our bruises. And so T 
feel I have no right to say that I know hov) the loss of your 
mother — “the only person who ever leaned on you” — affects 
you. I only know that it must make a deeply felt crisis in 
your life, and I know that the better from having felt a 
great deal about my own mother and father, and from hav- 
ing the keenest remembrance of all that (Experience. But 
for th’s very reason I know that I can’t measure what the 
event i ; to you; and if I were near you I should only kiss 
you and say nothing. Peoide talk of the feelings dying out 
as one. gets older ; but at present my ex])erienco is just the 
contrary. All the serious relaticms of life become so much 
ijiore "oal to me — pleasure seems so slight a thing, and sor- 
row a:id duty and endurance so great. 1 find tlie least bit 
oi real human life touch me in a way it never did when 1 
was y(3ungor. 

,hth/ 7 . — 'fhis morning we left Munich, setting out in the Journal, 
mill to lioscnh«;im by railway. The previous day we dined 
and sat a few hours with the dear charming Siebolds, and 
paired from them with regret— glad to leave Munich, but 
111 it to halve the friends who had been so kind to us. For a 
3 \ef'k before, I had been ill — almost a luxury, becau.se of the, 
love that tend('d me. BuUthe general languor and sense of 
depression, jiroduecd by ^Iiinich air and way of life, was no 
luxury, and f wjis glml to say a last good-bye to the quaint 
Iiejiper-boxes of the Frauen-Kirche. 

tSince I wrote to you last I have lived through a great Lottcvi.) 
deal of exquisite pleasure. Finst an attack of illness during 
our last waiek at Munich, which 1 reckon among my jileas* jsthJuiy, 
uies because I was nursed .so tenderly. Tlicn a fortnight's 
nnsj)oakabIc journey to Salzburg, Ischl, Linz, \’ienna, 

Prague, and linally Dresden, which i.s our last resting-place 
behue returning to Biclunond, xvhere we hope to be at the 
beginning of September. Dresden is a projier climax ; for 
all other art seems only a preparation for feeling the siijiei’i- 
ority of the ]\Iadonna di San Sisto the more.. Wc go tliree 
^bays a week to the gallery, and every day — after looking at 
father picturcs~we go to take a parting draught of delight 
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at Titian’s Zinsgroschen and the FAmige Madonna. In 
other respects I am particularly enjoying our residence here 
— we are so quiet, having determined to know no one and 
give ourselves up to work. We both feel a happy change 
in our health from leaving Munich, though I am reconciled 
to our long stay there by the fact that Mr Lewes gained so 
much from his intercourse with the men of science there, 
especially Bischoff, Siebold, and Harless. I remembered 
your passion for autographs, and asked Liebig for his on 
your account. I was not sure that you would care enough 
about the handwriting of other luminaries ; for there is such 
a tiling as being European and yet obscure— a fixed star 
visible only from observatories. 

You will be interested to hear that I saw Strauss at 
Munich. He came for a week’s visit before we left. I had 
a quarter of an hour’s chat with him alone, and was very 
agreeably impressed by him. He looked much more serene, 
and liis face had a far sweeter expression, than when I saw 
him in that dumb way at Cologne. He speaks with very 
choice words, like a man strictly truthful in the use of 
language. Will you undertake to tell ^Irs Call from me 
that he begged mo to give his kindest remembrances to her 
and to her father,^ of whom he spoke with much interest 
and regard as his earliest English friend 1 I dare not 
begin to write about other things or people that 1 have 
seen in these crowded weeks. They must wait till I have 
you by my side again, which 1 lio[)C will hai)pcn some day. 

At Dresden we secured our hulgings — a wliolo apartment 
of six rooms, all to ourselves, for i8s. per week! — where 
we enjoyed six weeks’ quiet work, undisturbed by visits and 
visitors. We were as happy as princes — are not— (George 
writing at the far corner of the great I at my Schntnk 
in my own jirivate room, with closed doors. Here 1 wrote 
the latter half of the second volume of ‘Adam Bede’ in tlic 
long mornings that our early hours - rising at six o'clock - 
secured us. Three mornings in the week we went to tlw 
Picture Gallery from twelve till one. The first day we went 
was a Sunday, when there is always a crowd in the Sistiiie 
Madonna Cabinet. I .sat down on the sofa opposite the 
picture for an instant; but a sort of awe, as if 1 were 
suddenly in the living presence of some glorious being, 
made my heart swell too much for me to remain comfort- 
ably, and wo hurried out <if the room. On subsequent 
mornings we always came, in the last minutes of our stay, 
1 Dr Brabant. 
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to look at this sublimest picture ; and while the others, ex- Journal, 
cept the “Christo della Moneta’^ and Holbein’s Madonna, 
lost much of their first interest, this became liarcler and 
harder to leave. Holbein’s Madonna is very exquisite — 
a divinely gentle, golden -haired blonde, with eyes cast 
down, in an attitude of unconscious, easy grace — the love- 
liest of all the Madonnas in the Dresden Gallery, except 
the Sistine. By the side of it is a wonderful portrait by 
Holbein, which I specially enjoyed looking at. It repre- 
sents nothing more lofty than a plain, weighty man of busi- 
ness, a goldsmith ; but the eminently fine painting brings 
out all the weighty, calm, good sense that lies in a first-rate 
character of that order. 

It was a charming life, our six weeks at Dresden. There 
were the open-air concerts at the Grosser Garten and the 
Briihr: ‘‘he Terrace ; the Sommer Theater, where we saw our 
favourite comic actor Merbitz ; the walks into the o])en 
country, and the grand stretch of .sky all round ; the Zou- 
aves, with their wondrous make-ups as women : Bader, the 
kurnorous comedian at the Link’sche Jkd Theater; our 
(juict afternoons in our pleasant i^fdon — all helping to make 
an agreeable fringe to the quiet working time. 

rrom Dresden, one showery day at tlic end of August, we 
set off to Lei{)zig, the first stage on our way home. Here 
we spent two nights; had a glimpse of the old town with 
its line market; dined at Brockhaus’s; saw the picture- 
geJk'ry, carrying away a lasting delight in (Vilame’s great 
landscapes and j)e Dreiix’s dogs, whicli are far better worth 
.seeing than De la Boche’s “Napnleon at Fontainebleau”— 
considered the glory of the*gallory ; went with Victor Cams 
ioliis museum and saw an Anq»hioxus; and finally spent 
the evening at an open-air concert in Ckarus’s compan 3 \ 

Marly in the morning we .set off by railway, and travelled 
night and day till we reached home on the 2(1 September. 

Will you not write to the author of ‘Thorndale’ and i.otterto 
express your sympathy 1 He is a very dillident man, who 
would be susce[)til»le to that sort of fellowshi}) ; ami one MiuSept., 
slionld gdve a gleam of liajquness where it is po.ssible. 1 ul'jhmona. 
shall write you notliing worth reading for the next three 
months, so here is an opportunity for you to satisfy a large 
ai)petite for generous tleeds. You can write to me. a great 
many times without getting anything worth having in 
return. 

Thanks for the verses on Buckle. I’m afraid I feel a 
nialicioLis delight in tlicib, for he is a writer who inspires 
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me with personal dislike : not to put too fine a point on it, 
he impresses me as an irreligious, conceited man. 

Long ago 1 had offered to write about Newman, but gave 
it up again. 

The second volume of ‘ Adam Bode ^ had been sent to 
Blackwood on 7th September, the third had followed 
two months later, and there are the following entries in 
the Journal in November : — 

Nov. I. — I have begun Carlyle’s ‘Life of Frederic the 
Great,’ and have also Ijeen thinking much of my own life to 
come. This is a moment of suspense, for I am awaiting 
Blackwood’s opinion and proposals concerning ‘ Adam Bode.’ 

Nov. 4. — Beceived a letter from Blackwood containing 
warm praise of my tliird volume, and offering ;^8oo ft)r the 
copyright of ‘Adam Bede’ for four years. I wrote to 
accept. 

i\o?A 10. — Wilkie Collins and Afr Pigott came to dine with 
us after a walk by the river. I was pleased with Wilkit^ 
Collins, — there is a sturdy uprightness about him that 
makes all opinion and all occupation respectable. 

Nov. 16. — Wrote the last word of ‘Adam Bede’ and sent 
it to Mr Langford. Jvhilate. 

The germ of ‘ Adam Bede ’ was an anecdote told me by 
my Motliodist Aunt Samuel (the wife of my father’s young'r 
brother), — an anecdote from her own cx[)erience. We were 
sitting together one afternoon during her visit to me iii 
Griff', probably in 1839 or 1840, when it occurred to licr 
to tell me how she had visited a condemned criminal, -- a 
very ignorant girl, wh(» liad murdered her cliild and refnsi'd 
to cont’e.s.s ; how she had stayed.with her jn-aying through 
the night, and how the [)Oor creatuni at last broke out into 
tears, and confessed her crime. My aunt afterwards wiMit 
with her in the cart to the place of execution ; and she 
described to me the great respect with which this miiiistiy 
of hers was regarded by the o/licial j)eoplc about the gaol. 
The story, told by my aunt Avith great feeling, aff'ected nm 
deeply, ami 1 never lo.st the impression of that afternoon 
and our talk together; but 1 believe 1 never mentioned it, 
through all the intervening year.s, till something prompted 
me to tell it to George in December 1856, when J had 
begun to write the ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.’ He remarked 
that the scene in the prison would make a fine element in 
a story : and 1 afterwards began to think of blending this 
a^ some other recollections of my aunt in one story, Avitli 
8^e points in my father’s early life and character. The 
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problem of construction that remained was to make the History of 
unhappy girl one of the chief dravialis per some, ^ and connect 
her with the hero. At first I thought of making the story 
one of the series of “ Scenes,” but afterwards, when several 
motives had induced mo to close these with “Janet’s lle- 
pentance,” I determined on making what we always called 
in our conversation “ My Aunt’s Story ” the subject of a 
long novel, which I accordingly began to write on the 
2 2d October 1857. 

The character of Dinah grew out of my recollections of 
my aunt, but Dinah is not at all like my aunt, who was 
a very small, black-eyed woman, and (as 1 was told, for 
1 never heard her preach) very vehement in her style of 
preaching. She had left ofi’ preaching when I knew her, 
l)cing probably sixty years old, and in delicate health ; and 
she had become, as luy father told me, miicli more gentle 
and ubdued than she had been in the days of her active 
iniiiistry and bodily vstrength, when she could not rest with- 
out exhorting and remonstrating in season and out of season. 

1 was very fond of her, and enjoyed the few weeks of her 
All} with me greatly. She was loving and kind to me, and 
[ could talk to her about my inward life, which was closely 
dmt up from those usually round me. I saw her only twice 
again, for much shorter period.s — once at her own home at 
^Virkswort]l in Derbyshire, and once at my father’s last 
residence, Foleshill. 

The character of Adam and one or two incidents connected 
with him were suggested by my father’s early life; but 
Adam i-> not my father any more than Dinah is my aunt. 

Indeed, there is not a single ])ortrait in ‘Adam llede’; 
only tin* su.egestiuus of experience Avrought up into new 
combinations. AVhoii i began to write it, the only elements 
I had determined on, besides the character of Dinah, were 
the ( hnracter of Adam, his relation to Arthur Donnithorne, 
anti their mutual relations to Hetty— to the girl who 
coimnils child-murder, — the scene in the prison being, of 
course, the climax towards which I Asorked, Everything 
else grcAV out of the characters and their mutual relations. 

Ifinah’s ultimate relation to Adam AA’as suggested by (Icorgt', 
when I had I’ead to him tJie first part of the first voliimo : ho 
was so delighted with tho [)rescntation of Dinah, and so con- 
vinced that tho readers’ interest would centre in her, that he 
Avanted her to bo the priuci[>al figure at the last. I acce})led 
the idea at oucc., and from the end of tho third chapter 
worked with it constantly in view. 
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History of The first volume was written at Richmond, and given 

Bede™ Blackwood in March. He ex2)ressed great admiration of 

its freshness and vividness, but seemed to hesitate about 
putting it in the Magazine, which was the form of publica- 
tion ho, as well as myself, had previously contemplated, 
lie still wished to have it for the Magazine, but desired to 
know the course of the story. At present ho saw nothing to 
prevent its reception in ‘ Maga,^ but he would like to see 
more. I am uncertain whether his doubts rested solely on 
Hetty’s relation to Arthur, or whether they were also di- 
rected towards the treatment of Methodism by the Church. 
I refused to tell my story beforehand, on the ground that 
I would not have it judged apart from my treatment ^ which 
alone determines the moral quality of art ; and ultimately 1 
proposed that the notion of publication in ‘ jMaga ’ sliould be 
given up, and that the novel should be published in three 
volumes at Christmas, if possible. He assented. 

1 began the second volume in the second week of my stay 
at Munich, about the middle of A})ril. While we were at 
Munich, George expressed his fear that Adam’s part was too 
passive throughout the drama, and that it was important for 
him to l)e brought into more direct collision with Arthur. 
This doubt haunted me, and out of it grew the scene in the 
wood between Arthur and Adam ; the light came to me as a 
neeessitf/ one night at the Munich opera, when 1 was listening 
to “William Tell.” Work was slow and interriqded at 
^funich, and when wc left I had only written to the begin- 
ning of the dance on the Birthday Feast; ]>ut at ])re.sden 1 
wrote uninterruptedly and with great enjoyment in the long, 
quiet mornings, and there I ne/irly linished the sec nnl 
volume — all, I think, but the last €hiq)ter, which I vvrolc' 
here in the old room at Ki(*hmond in the first week of 
September, and tlien sent the MvS. off to Blackwood. The 
opening of the third volume — Hetty’s journey-— was, I 
think, written more rapidly than the rest of the book, and 
was left without the slightest alteration of the first draught. 
Throughout the book 1 liave altered little ; and the only 
cases I think in which George suggested more than a verbal 
alteration, when I read the MS. aloud to him, were the first 
scene at the Farm, and tlie scene in the wood between Arthur 
ajid Adam, both of which he recommended me to “ space 
out ” a little, which I did. 

When, on October 29, 1 had written to the end of the- 
love-scene at the Farm, between Adam and Dinali, I sent the 
MS. to Blackwood, since tlie reinaiuder of the tliird volume 
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could not affect the judgment passed on what had gone History of 
before. lie wrote back in warm admiration, and offered 
mo, on the part of the firm, jQSoo for four years’ copyright. 

I accepted the offer. The last words of the third volume 
were written and despatched on their way to Edinburgh, 
November the i 6 th, and now on the last day of the same 
month I liave written this slight history of my book. I love 
it very much, and am deeply thankful to have written it, 
whatever the public may say to it — a result which is still in 
darkness, for I have at present had only four sheets of the 
proof. The book would have been published at (diristmas, 
or rather early in December, but that Bulwer’s ‘Wliat will 
he do with it 'I ’ was to be published by Blackwood at that 
time, and it was thought that this novel might interfere 
>vith mine. 

The manuscript of ‘Adam Bede’ bears the following 
inscription ; — “To my dear husband, (leorge Henry 
Lewes, I give the ]\IS. of a work wliieh would never 
have been written but for the happiness which his love 
has conferred on my life.” 

1 s.’all bo miicli obliged if you will accept for me Tauchnitz’s Li tter to 
(»ffcr of ^30 for the English reprint of ‘ Clerical Scenes.’ 

And will you also be so good as to desire that Tauclinitz 'JUU Nnv. 
m:ty register the book in Clermany, as I understand that 
is tlio only security against its being traiwlated witliont our 
knowli dge ; and I shudder at the idea of my books being 
turned into hideous (Jermau by an incompetent translator. 

1 return the proofs by to-day’s post. The dialect must be 
toned down all tlirougli in c(»rrecting tlie proofs, for 1 found 
it impo.'siblo to kccj» it subdued enough in writing. I am 
aware that tlie spelling which represents a dialect }>erfe(.‘tly 
well to tliose wlio know it by tlie car, is likely to be unintel- 
ligihlc to others. 1 liope the .'sheets will come rapidly and 
regularly now, for T di.slike lingering, hc.sitating proccsse.s. 

Your praise of my ending wa.s very warming and cheering 
to mo in the foggy weather. I’m sure if L liave written 
well, your pleasant letters have had something to do with 
it. Can anything bo done in Ameriea for ‘Adam Bede'/ 

1 suppose not — as my name is not known there. 

25. — We Imd a visit from jMr Bray, who told ns jomnai. 
much tliat interested us about Afr Bichard (.’ongreve, and 
also his own affairs. 

r am very grateful to you fop sending me a few authentic Letter to 
words from your own seif. Tlicy are unspeakably jirccious 
1^0 mo. I mean that quite literally, for tbero is no putting 
K 
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into words any feeling that has been of long growth within 
us. It is easy to say how we love new friends, and what we 
think of them, but words can never trace out all the fibres 
that knit us to the old. I have been thinking of you inces- 
santly in the waking hours, and feel a growing hunger to 
know more precise details about you. I am of a too sordid 
and anxious disposition, prone to dwell almost exclusively 
on fears instead of hopes, and to lay in a larger stock of 
resignation than of any other form of confidence. But I 
try to extract some comfort this morning from my conscious- 
ness of this dis[)Osition, by thinking that nothing is ever so 
bad as my imagination paints it. And then I know there 
are incommunicable feelings within us capable of creating 
our best happiness at the very time others can see nothing 
but our troubles. And so T go on arguing with myself, and 
trying to live inside you and looking at things in all the 
lights I can fancy you seeing them in, for the sake of getting 
cheerful ab(»ut you in spite of Coventry. 

The wcll-fiavoured mollu.scs came this morning. It wa^ 
very kind of you : and if you remember how fond I am of 
oysters, your good-nature will have the more pleasure in 
furnishing my (fourmandhe with the treat. I have a cliildish 
delight in any little act of genuine friendliness towards us-- 
and yet not childish, for how little we thought of people's 
g(»odness towards us when wore children. It takes a 
good deal of experience to tell one the rarity of a thoroughly 
disinterested kindne.s.s. 

1 .sec with you entirely about the preface : indeed I had 
myself anti^-ipated the very efiects you j)redict. The dc]>re- 
catory tone is not one 1 can eveii take willingly, but 1 .un 
con.scious of a .shrinking sort of pride which is likely to 
warp my jiidgnmnt in many personal (pie.stions, and on tlr.it 
ground I di.strustcd my own opinion. 

Mr Lcw'cs went to Vernon Hill ye.stcrday for a few days’ 
change of air, but before he went, ho said, “Ask Mr Black- 
wood what lie thinks of putting a mere advertLsement at the 
beginning of the book to tlii.s etFeet : As the vStory of ‘ Ada?ii 
Bede’ will lose much of its ellect if the development is fore 
seen, the author reque.sts tliose critics who may honour him 
witli a notice to aUstain from telling the story.” I writi' 
my note of interrogation accordingly 

Pray do not ])Cgin to read the .second volume until it is 
all in print. There is nccc.s8arily a lull of interest in it to 
prepare for the cicscendo. J am delight(*d that you like my 
Mrs P(^yscr. Pm very .sorry to part with her and some of 
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my other characters — there seems to be so much more to be Letter to 
done with them. Mr Lewes says she gets better and bettor 
as the book goes on ; and I was certainly conscious of writ- 28th bee. 
ing her dialogue with heightening gusto. Even in our 
imaginary worlds there is the sorrow of parting. 

I hope the Christmas weather is as bright in your beauti- 
ful Edinburgh as it is here, and that you are enjoying all 
other Christmas pleasures too without disturbance. 

] have not yet made up my mind what my next story is 
to be, but I must not lie fallow any longer when the new 
year is come. 

Dec, 25 (Chnstm<is Bai/).~Qc^QvgQ and I spent this wet Jom-nai. 
day very happily alone together. We are reading Scott’s 
life in the evenings with much enjoyment. 1 am reading 
tlirough Horace in this pause. 

D c, 31. — The last day of the dear old year, wdiich has 
been full of cxi>ccted and unexpected ha])piness. ‘Adam 
Bede ’ has been written, and the second volume is in type. 

Tho first number of Ceorge’s ‘ riiysiology of Common Life’ 

— a work in which lie has had much happy occujiation — is 
[mb’ 'shed to-day ; and both his position as a .scientific writer 
and Ids inward .satisfaction in that part of his studies liavc 
i'ceii much heightened during the ]>ast year. Cur double 
lib' is nioie and more blessed— more and more com]»lete. 

I think this chapter cannot more fitly conclude than 
witli the following extract from Mr G. 11 . Lewes’s Jour- 
nal, with which Mr Charles Lewes has been good enough 
to furni>h me : — 

28, 1859.™ Walked along the Thames towards 
Kew to meet Herbert^ iS[)cnccr, who was to spend the 
day with u>, ami we chatte 1 with liim on matters per- 
sonal and philosophical. I ow'c him a debt of gratitude. 

My acrpiaintanco with him w’as the brightest ray in a 
\ery dreary, w<tsia/ jieriod of my life. 1 had given up 
all ambition whal'iver, lived from hand to mouth, and 
thought the evil of each day sullioicnt. The stimulus of 
his intellect, especially during our long wailks, roiiNeil 
iny energy once more said revived my dormant love uf 
science. His intense theorising tondoneywas contagious, 
and it was only the stimulus of a iluoyif which could 
then have induced me to work. 1 ow'c Sjiencor another 
and a deeper debt. It wa.s through liim that 1 leai ned 
to know ^larian — to know her wus tn lov(‘ lier, -and 
since then iny life has been a now birth. To lier 1 owe 
all my jirosperity and all my hai>piness. God bless her ! 
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Journal, 


I-citfT to 
Jell 11 lilack- 
WihhI, 
yist Jail. 


Jounml. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

Jan. 12. — We went into town to-dciy and looked in tlie 
‘Annual Register ^ for cases of inandatum. Letter from 
P>Iackwood to-day, speaking of renewed delight in ‘Adam 
Bede,’ and proposing ist Feb. as tlie day of publication. 
Bead the arthde in yesterday’s ‘ Times ’ on George’s ‘ Sea- 
side Studies’ — highly gratifying. We arc still reading 
Scott’s life with groat interest; and G. is reading to mo 
Michelet’s book ‘l)e I’Amour.’ 

dan. 15.— I corrected the la.st sheets of ‘Adam Bede,’ and 
we afterwards walked to Wimbledon to .sec our now house, 
which we have taken for seven years. I hired the servant - 
another bit of business done: and then we had a delightful 
walk across Wimbledon (knninon and through Bichmond 
Park homeward. The air was clear and cold — the sk\ 
magnificent. 

Jan. 31.— Bcccivcd a cheque for ;?^4oo from Blackwood, 
being the first instalment of the payment for four years’ 
copyright of ‘Adam JV*d<'.’ To-morrow the book is to Ik* 
sulHcribcd, and Blackwood writes very pleasantly-— confident 
of its “ great .success.” Afterwards we went into town, paid 
money into the bank, and ordered part of our china and 
glass towards housekeeping. 

Enclosed is the formal acknowledgment, bearing my 
signature, and with it let ma, lieg you to accept my thank.s 
— nof formal but heartfelt — for the gemerous way in which 
you have all ahmg helped me with words and with dei' Is. 

The impres.siun ‘Adam Bede’ has made on you and .Major 
Blackwood— of whom I have always been pleased to think 
as concurring with your views -is my best encouragcuient, 
and counterbalances, in .some degree, the dc[)re.ssing iiiHu 
ences to which I am peculiarly .sensitive. 1 perceive that 
1 have not the characteristics of the “popular author,” and 
yet r am much in need of the warmly expressed symiiathy 
which only popularity can win. 

A good .subscription would be cheering, hut I can uiid- r- 
stanil that it is not decisive of success or non-succes.s. Thaidv 
you for [iromising to let me know about it as soon as 
f)0.ssible. 

Feh. 6. — Yesterday wc went to take po.ssession of Ib’lly 
Lodge, Wand.sworth, which Is to be our dwelliug, we cxi><'^b 
for years to come. It was a deliciously fresh briglit day - 
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I will accept the omen. A letter came, from Blackwood journal 
tolling me the result of the subscription to ^Adani Bedo/ 
which was published on the ist. : 730 copies, Mudie having 
taken 500 on the publisher’s terms — ie., ten per cent on the 
sale price. At first he had stood out for a larger reduction, 
and would only take 50, but at last he came round. In this 
letter Blackwood told me the first ah extra opinion of the 
book, which happened to be precisely what 1 most desired. 

A cabinet-maker (brother to Blackwood’s managing clerk) 
had read the sheets, and declared that the writer must have 
been brought up to the business, or at least had listened to 
the workmen in their workslioj). 

FeK 12. — Ileccived a cheering letter from Blackwood, say- 
ing that ho finds ‘Adam Bede’ making just the im})ression 
he had anticipated among Ids own friends and connections, 
and enclosing a parcel from Dr John Brown “To the author 
of ‘Adam Bede.’” The parcel contained ‘Bab and his 
Briends,’ with an inscri[)tion. 

Will you tell J.)r John I»rown, that wlicn \ read an account i.r-un’to 
of ‘Bab aud his Friends’ in a newspa[)er, I. wished 1 had ^ 

the Mtory to read at full length ; and I thought to myself the i:uh Feb. 
vM’lter of ‘ Hal)’ would perhuj^s like ‘Adam Bede.’ 

When you have told him this, he will understand the 
peculiar pleasure I had on opening the little parcel with 
‘Kal)’ inside, and a kind woixl from Bab’s friend. I liave 
read the story twice — once aloud, and once to myself, very 
sl'AvIy, that I might dwell on tlic pictures of Bab and Ailie, 
and cany them a)x)Ut witli me more distinctly. J will not 
say any commonplace words of admiration about what has 
touched me so deeply : the^’c is no adjective of that sort left 
undeliled by the uewspa}»ers. The writer of ‘ Jlab’ knun's 
tliat I must love the grim old mastitf with the short tail and 
tlic huig dewlaps — that I must have felt i>rescnt at the 
scenes of Ailie’s last trial. 

Thanks for your cheering letter. 1 will be liopeful- if 
T can. 

Vou have the art (»f writing just the sort of loiters I care Misss.ir.i 
for- sincere letters, like your own talk. We are tolerably 
settled iu>w, exce[)t that we have only a tom[)orary servant ; 
and I sliall not be ipiilc at ease until I have a trust wort iiy 
xonuiii who will manage without inecs>ant dogging. 0\ir 
luMne is very comfortable, w’ith far more of vnigar indul- 
gencies in it tlian I ever expected to have again ; but you 
jaiist not imagine it a snug place, just peojung above the 
holly bushes. Imagiuo it rather as a tall eak , with a low 
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garnish of holly and ' laurel. As it is, we are very well off, 
with glorious breezy walks, and wide horizons, well ventilated 
rooms, and abundant water. Tf I allowed myself to have 
any longings beyond what is given, they would be for a 
nook quite in the country, far away from palaces — Oystal 
or otherwise - with an orchard behind me full of old trees, 
and rough grass and hedgerow paths among the endless 
fields where you meet nobody. We talk of such things 
sometimes, along with old age and dim faculties, and a small 
independence to save us from writing drivel for dishonest 
money. In the meantime the business of life shuts us u[) 
within the environs of London and within sight of human 
advancements, which I should be so very glad to believe in 
without seeing. 

Pretty Arabella Ooddard we heard play at Berlin — play 
the very things you heard as a bonne bouche at the last— 
none the less delightful from being so unlike the ])iano play- 
ing of Liszt and Clara Schumann, whom wo had heard at 
Weimar, — both great, and one the greatest. 

Tliank you for sending me that authentic word about 
Miss Nightingale. I wonder if slie would rather rest from 
lior blessed labours, or live to go on working 1 Sometinios, 
wlien I read of the death of some great sensitive human 
being, I have a triumph in the sense that they are at rest ; 
and yet, along with that, such (lee[) sadness at the thought 
that the rare nature is gone for ever into darkness, and we 
can never know that our love and reverence can reach him, 
that I seem to have gone through a personal S(*rrow wlieii I 
shut the Ijcok and go to bed. 1 felt in that way the nijivr 
night when 1 tiiilshcd the life of Scott aloud to Mr L' wes. 
He had never read tint book before, and lias been dt rply 
stirred by the picture of Scott’s charaeter—his energy and 
.steady work, his grand fortitude under calamity, and ihi' 
s[iirit of .strict lionoiir to whieli ho .sacriliced his decliniiig 
life, lie loves Scott as well as I do. 

We have met a [ileasant faced, briglit-glancing man, wlmiu 
we set down to be worthy of the name, Hichard ('oiJgic\t'. 

I am curious to see if our A/nuf)i(/ will be verified. 

One word of gratitude to i/on first before I \sritc :iiiy 
other loiters. Heaven and earth bless you for trying to liclj' 
me. 1 have been blas[»liemous enough .sometimes to tlmilv 
tliat 1 had never beem good and attractive enough t<M\ in 
any little share of the honest, disinterested friendsliip fln *'^' 
is in the world : one or Uvo cxanii)lc.s of late had given tliat 
impressiim, and I am prone to rest in the least agreeable 
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conviction the premisses will allow. I need hardly tell you r^tiiier to 
what I want, you know it so well : a servant who will cause Fek’ 
me the least possible expenditure of time on household 
matters. I wish I were not an anxious, fidgety wretch, and 
could sit down content with dirt and disorder. But any- 
thing in the shape of an anxidy soon grows into a monstrous 
vulture with me, and makes itself more present to me than 
my rich sources of happiness — such as too few mortals are 
blessed with. You know me. Since I wrote this, I have 
just had a letter from my sister Chrissey — ill in bed, con- 
sumptive — regretting that she ever ceased to write to me. 

It has ploughed up my heart. 

Mrs (Jarlyle’s ardent letter will interest and amuse you. Joim niack- 
I reckon it among my best triumphs that she found herself iuh^Fcb. 

“ in charity with the whole human race” when she laid the . 
book down. 1 want the philosopher himself to read it, be- 
cause the yn’c-philosophic period — the childhood and poetry 
of his life— lay among the furrowed fields and pious peas- 
antry. If he could be urged to read a novel ! I should 
liVo, if possible, to give him the same sort of pleasure he 
lui-i given me in the early chapters of SSartor,’ where ho 
describes little Diogenes eating his jmrridge on the wall in 
sight of the sunset, and gaining deep wisdom from tlie 
contemplation of the pigs and other “ higher animals ” of 
I'lnicpfuhi 

Your critic w'as not unjustly severe on the ‘Mirage Phil- 
osopliy ’ — and I confess the ‘ Life of Frederic' was a painful 
book to me in many respects; and yet I shrink, }»erha})S 
superstitiously, from any written or spoken w’ord which is 
as strong jia my inward criticism. 

1 needed your letter very much— for when one lives ajiart 
from the world, with no opportunity of observing tlie eiVcct 
('f books cxce]»t through the newspapers, one is in danger of 
sinking into the foolish belief that the day is past for the 
recognition of genuine trutliful writing, in spite of recent 
e.Nperiencc that the newspapers arc no criterion at all. One 
such opinion as Mr Caird’s outweighs a great deal of dam- 
natory praise from ignorant journalists. 

It is a wretched weakness of my nature to be so strongly 
aficcted by tlicse things; and yet how’ is it p('ssible tt> put 
one’s best heart and soul into a book and be hardened to 
the result — be indiirerciit to the proof wlietlicr or not one 
lias really a vocation to sjieak to one’s fellow-men in that 
way J Of course one’s vanity is at work ; but the main 
anxiety is something entirely distinct from vanity. 
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You see I mean you to understand that my feelings are 
very respectable, and such as it will be virtuous in you to 
gratify with the same zeal as you have always shown. The 
packet of newspaper notices is not come yet. I will take 
care to return it when it has come. 

The best news from London hitherto is that Mr Dallas is 
an enthusiastic admirer of Adam. I ought to except ^fr 
Langford’s reported opinion, which is that of a person who 
has a voice of his own, and is not a mere echo. 

Otherwise, Edinburgh has sent me much more encourag- 
ing breezes than any that have come from the sweet south. 
1 wonder if all your other authors are as greedy and exact- 
ing as I am. if so, 1 hope they appreciate your attention as 
much. Will you oblige me by writing a line to Mrs Carlyle 
for me. 1 don’t like to leave her second letter (she wrote a 
very kind one about the ‘ Clerical Scenes ’) without any sort 
of notice. Will you tell her that the sort of effect she de- 
clares herself to have felt from ‘ Adam Ledo ’ is just what T 
desire to produce — gentle thouglits and ha})})y remembrances ; 
and I thank her heartily for telling me, so warmly and gen- 
erously, what she lias felt. That is not a ]>retty message: 
revise it for me, [iray, for I am weary and ailing, and think- 
in of a sister who is slowly dying. 

The folio of notices duly came, and arc returned liy to- 
day’s ]:)()st. The friend at my elbow ran through them for 
me, and read aloud some specimens to me, some of them 
ludicrous enough. Tlic ‘Edinburgh CVmrant’ has the ring 
of sineere enjoyment in its tone ; and tlie writer there 
makes himsi'lf so amiable to me, that I am sorry ho has 
fallen into the mistake of suppoMiig that Mrs Toyser’s 
original sayings are remembered proveiLs ! I have no stoi^k 
of proverbs in my memory ; and there is not one thing put 
into Mrs I’oyser’s mouth that is not fresh from my own 
mint, riease to correct that mistake if any one makes it in 
your hearing. 

I have not ventured to look into the folio myself ; but I 
learn that there are certain threatening marks, in ink, by 
the side of such stock sentences as “ best novel of the sea 
son,” or ‘‘ best novel we have read for a long time,” from 
such authorities as the ‘Sun,’ or ‘Morning Star,’ or other 
orb of the news])aper tirmament — as if these sentences were- 
to be selected for rc])rint in the form of advertisement. 1 
shudder at the suggestion. Am I taking a liberty in en- 
treating you to keep a sharp watch over tlie advertisements, 
that no hackneyed puffing phrase of this kind may bo 
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tacked to my book ? One sees them garnishing every other Letter to 
advertisement of trash : surely no being “ above the rank of 
an idiot ” can have his inclination coerced by tliem ; and it -'Hh Feb. 
would gall me, as much as any trifle could, to see my book 
recommended by an authority who doesn't know how to 
write decent English. I believe that your taste and judg- 
ment will concur with mine in the conviction that no quota- 
tions of this vulgar kind can do credit to a book ; and that 
unless something looking like the real opinion of a tolerably 
educated writer, in a rcsj)ectable journal, can be given, it 
would be better to abstain from “opinions of the press” 
altogether. I shall be grateful to you if you will save me 
from the results of any agency but your own — or at least of 
any agency that is not under your rigid criticism in this 
matter. 

Pmdon me if 1 am overstepping the author's limits in 
this tixpression of my feelings. 1 confide in your ready 
comprehension of the irritable class you have to deal 
with. 

F>‘h, 26. — Laudatory reviews of ‘Adam iledc’ in the Journal. 
‘Atirmjviim,' ‘Saturday,’ and ‘Literary Claz.ette.’ The 
‘Saturday’ criticism is characteristic: Dinah is m.'t men- 
tioned 1 

The other day I received tlie folloiving letter, whicli I 
c(^[»y, because 1 have scut the original away ; — 

“ To tlio Author of ‘ Adam l^ede.’ j.otter from 

E. iT.ill to 

“Chester Koad, Sunderland. Geo. Eliot. 

“ Dear Sir,- --T got tJic other day a liasty read of your 
‘Scenes of Clerical Jjife,’ and since tliat a glance at your 
‘ Adam I’cde,’ and was delighted more tlian T can cx- 
[■ress ; but being a poor man, and Iiaving enough to do 
to make ‘ ends meet,’ I am unable to get a read of your 
illimitable books. 

“Forgive, dear sir, iiiy lioldiicss in asking you to give 
us a cheap edition. You would confer on us a grcjit 
boon. 1 can get ])leiity of trash for a few pence, Imt 1 
am sick of it. 1 felt so diflereiit when I shut your 
books, even tliough it was but a kind of ‘ho[>, skii>, 
and jump’ read. 

'‘.1 feel so strongly in this matter, that I am deter- 
mined to risk being thought rude and ofliciims, and write 
to you. 

“ Many of my working brethren feel as 1 do, and I 
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express their wish as well ns my own. Again aakwfr 
your forgiveness for intruding myself upon you—l rcu 
niaiu, with profoiiudest respect, jours, ifec., 

“E. Hall." 

I havG written to Clirisscy, and shall hear from her again. 

I think her writing was the result of long, quiet thought — 
the slow return of a naturally just and affectionate mind to 
the position from which it had been thrust by external in- 
fluence. She says : “ Aly object in writing to you is to tell 
you how very sorry I have been that I ceased to write, and 
neglected one who, under all circumstances, was kind to me 
and mine. JVa?/ believe me when 1 say it will be the greatest 
comfort I can receive to know that you are well and hap})if. 
Will you write once more &c. I wrote immediately, and 
I desire to avoid any word of reference to anything with 
which she associates the idea of alienation. The past is 
abolished from my mind. I only want her to feel that 1 
love her and care for her. The servant trouble seems less 
mountainons to me than it did the other day. I W’as sulTer- 
ing physically from unusual worrit and muscular exertion 
in arranging the house, and so was in a ridiculously de- 
si)onding state. 1 have written no end of letters in answer 
to servants’ advertisements, and we have put our own adver- 
tisement in the ‘Times’-— all which amount of force, if wc 
were not philosophers and therefore believers in the consei*' 
vat ion of force, we should declare to be lost. It is so 
pleasant to know these high doctrines— they help one so 
mucli. ^[r and Mrs Iiichard Congreve have called on us. 
We shall return the call as soopi as we can. 

Mareh 8. —Letter from Blackwood this morning saying 
that “ ‘ Bedesnian ’ has turned the corner and is coining in a 
wdnner.” Mudio has sent for 200 additional copies (making 
700), and Mr Langford says the West J^nd libraries kcej' 
sending for more. 

March 14. — My dear sister wrote to me al)out three weeks 
ago, saying she regretted that she had ever ceased writing 
to me, and that she has been in a consumption for the last 
eighteen months. To-day 1 have a letter from my nieec 
Linily, telling me her mother had been taken v\ orse, and 
cannot live many days. 

March 16.-— Blackwood writes to say I am “a poimlai' 
author, as well as a great author.” They printed 2090 ot 
‘i\dam 13 ede,’ and have dis])Osed of inorc than 1800, so that 
they arc thinking about a second edition. A very feeling 
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letter from Eroude tills morning. I happened this morning 
to be reading the 30th Ode, B. III. of Horace— “Non omnis 
moriar.’^ 

The news you have sent me is worth paying a great deal Letter to 
of pain for, past and future. It conics rather strangely to 
me, who live in such unconsciousness of what is going on irtii March, 
in the world. I am like a deaf person, to whom some one 
has just shouted that the company round him have been 
paying him compliments for the last half hour. T.et the 
best come, you will still be the jierson outside my own home 
who Jirst gladdened me about ‘ Adam Bede ’ ; and my suc- 
cess will always please me the better because you will share 
the pleasure. 

Don’t think I mean to worry you with many such re- 
quests — but will you cojiy for mo the enclosed short note to 
Fronde] I know you will, so 1 say “thank you.” 


Dkar Sir, — ^ly excellent friend and publisher, ^Ir Black- j.a. Froude 
wood, lends me his ])cn to thank you for your letter, and for 
Iii - sake 1 shall ])c brief. 

Vour letter has done me real good — the same sort of good 
as one has sometimes felt from a silent pressure of the hand 
and a grave look in the midst of smiling congratulations. 

1 have nothing else I care to tell you that you will not 
have found out through my books, except this one thing: 
that, so far as [ am aware, you are only the second person 
who has shared my own satisfaction in Janet. I think she 
is tlie least popular of my characters. You will judge from 
that, that it was worth your while to tell me what you felt 
abouL her. 

1 wi.sh I could helj) you with words of equal value ; but, 
after all, am I not helping you by saying that it was well 
an.i generously done of you to write to me ? — Ever faithfully 
yours, George Eliot. 


ft was worth your while to write me those feeling words, Miss Sara 
tor they are the sort of things that I keep in my memory 
and feel the influence of a long, long while. Chiis.scy’s 
death has taken from me the possibility of many things to- 
wards which t looketl with some hope and yearning in the 
tnture. I Inid a very special feeling towards her — stronger 
than any third ])erson would think likely. 

March 24. — Mr Herbert Hpencer brought us wt)rd that Journal. 

‘ Adam Bede ’ had been (pioted by Mr Charles Buxton in 
the House of Commons: “As the farmer’s wife says in 
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‘Adam Bede,’ ‘It wants to be liatclied over again and 
hatched different.’ ” 

^farch 26.— George went into town to-day and brought 
me home a budget of good news that compensated for the 
pain I had felt in the coldness of an old friend. Mr Lang- 
ford says that Mudie “ thinks lie must have another hundred 
or two of ‘Adam’ — has read the book himself, and is de- 
lighted with it.” Charles Beade says it is “ the finest thing 
since Shakspeare” — placed his finger on Lisbeth’s account 
of lier coming home with her husband from their marriage 
—praises enthusiastically the style— the way in which the 
author handles the Saxon language. Shirley Brook.s also 
delighted. John ^lurray says tlicrc has never been such a 
book. Mr Langford says there must be a second edition, in 
3 vols., and they will print 500 : whether Mudie takes more 
or iK't, they will have sold all by the end of a month. Lucas 
delighted with the book, and will review it in the ‘Times’ 
the first opiiortunity. 

I should like you to convey my gratitude to your re- 
viewer. I see well he is a man whose experience and study 
enable him to relish parts of my book, which I should de- 
spair of seeing recognised by critics in London back drawing- 
rooms. lie has gratified me keenly by laying Ids linger on 
passages which T wr<»te either with strong feeling or from 
intimate knowledge, Imt which I liad pro[>ared myself to find 
entirely passed over by reviewers. Surely 1 am not wrong 
in .sii[ipo.sing him to be a clergyman ? There was one ex- 
emplary lady Mr Langford spoke of, who, after reading 
‘Adam,’ came the next day and bought a cn[»y both of that 
and the ‘GleiL^al Scenes.' I wish ^hen; ni:iy be three hun- 
dred matron.H as good as slie ! It is a disa[»p()intinent to me 
to find that ‘Adam’ has given no impulse to the ‘Scenes,’ 
for I had sordid dt'^ires for money from a second edition, 
and had drcam**d of its coming .s]»erdily. 

About my new story, which will be a novel as long as 
‘/'.dam Bede,’ and a sort of CMUupunion picture of provincial 
life, Ave must talk when 1 have the, pleasure of seeing you. 
It will be a wnrk which will re«piir(! time and lalxjur. 

Do w’rite me good news as oftiui as you can. I owe 
thank.'i to Major Blackwood for a very charming letter. 

'file other ('ay 1 received a letter from an old friend in 
Warwickshire, containing soiin^ .striking inibrmatiun about 
the author ol ‘Adam B'cde.’ I extract t ho pa.ssagc for your 
aniiisomcnt; -- 

“ 1 want Ic jsk you if }Ou have read = Adam Bede,’ or the 
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‘Scenes of (clerical Life,’ and whether you know that the Letter to 
author is Mr Liggins ? ... A deputation of l)isseiiting 
parsons went over to ank him to tarife for the ‘ J^Jclertir^ and loth Ai>rii. 
they found him washing his slop-basin at a pump. lie lias 
no servant, and docs everything for himself ; but one of the 
said parsons said that he inspired them with a reverenee 
that would have made any impertinent question impossible. 

The son of a baker, of no mark at all in his town, .so tliat 
it is ])ossible you may not have heard of him. You know 
he calls himself ‘(.Icorgc Kliot.’ It sounds strange to hear 
the ‘Westminster’ doubting whether he is a woman, when 
here he is so well known, lliit I am glad it has mentioned 
him. Thef/ sat/ he <fets no profit out of ^ Adam Bnte^' and 
(fivrs it freely to Jilarkwood^ which is a shame. We have 
not read him yet, but the extracts arc irresistible.” 

(k- iceivo the real (leorge Eliot’s feelings, conscious of 
licing a base worldling— not washing his own slop-hasin, 
and not giving away his ^IS. ! not even intending to do .so, 
in s[)ito of the reverence such a course might inspire. I 
liope you and Major Jllackwood will enjoy the myth. 

^\y Langford .sent me a h-tter the other day from Miss 
Wink worth, a grave lady, who says .she never reads novels 
cxc.ept a fitw of the most famous, but that she has read 
‘ Adam ’ tlirec times running. One likes to know such 
things ; they .show that the book tells on people’s lu'arts, 

!Uid nia\ be a reid instrument of culture. T sing my Manni- 
licnt in a quiet way, and have a great deal of dce]>, silent 
jfiy ; but few authors, I suppose, who have had a real success, 
have known less of tin; tlush and the .sensations of triumj'h 
that aiv talked of as tln^ acconq>animents of .succe.ss. i 
think 1 should soon begin to In-licve that Liyyins Avrote my 
hooks - it is .so diiiicult to believe what the world docs not 
helieve, .s;- ea.sy to believe what the world keej*s re}*eating. 

The v(!ry day you wrote we were driving in an o}>en Mis^s.qra 
carriage from Hyde to the Sandrock Hotel, taking in a 
month’s deliglit in the .‘^ipaco of live hour.s. Such skies-- 
.such snng.s of lark.s— sindi beds of luimroses ! 1 am ijuitc 

well now sot up by iron and ([uininc, and [toli.shed oil' by 
the .s(?a-bree 7 .e.s. I have lost my yotuiy dislike to the spring, 
and am as glad of it as the ))ir(ls and ]>lants are. Mr Lewes 
has read ‘Adam Lode,’ and is tis dithyramhic ahout it a.s 
others appear to bo, so / must refresh my soul with it row 
as well as witli the spring tide. Mr Juggins I n member as 
a vision of my ehildliood— a tall, black-coated, geutta l young 
<‘lergyman-in-embryo. 
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Mr Lewes is “making himself into four” in writing 
answers to advertisements and other exertions which he 
generously takes on himself to save me. A model husband ! 

We both like your literal title, ‘ Thoughts in aid of Faith,’ 
very much, and hope to see a little book under that title 
before the year is out~a book as thorough and effective in 
its way as ‘ Christianity and Infidelity.’ 

yfewriting is an excellent process, frequently both for the 
book and its author ; and to prevent you from grudging the 
toil, I will tell you that so old a writer as Mr Lewes now 
rewrites everything of Importafu'e^ though in all the earlier 
years of his authorship he w’ould never take that trouble. 

We are so hap})y in the neighbourhood of Mr and Mrs 
liichard (Mngreve. 8he is a sweet, intelligent, gentle woman. 
I already love her : and his line beaming face does me good, 
like a glimpse of an Olympian. 

April 17. — I have left off recording the liistory of ‘Adam 
Bede,’ and the jdeasaiit letters and wf)rds that came to nic 
—the .siicces.s ha.s been so triumphantly beyond anything I 
had dreamed of, that it would be tin'somc to put down 
particulars. Four hundred of the second edition (of 750) 
sold in the first week, and twenty besides ordered wdien 
there was not a copy left in the London house This morn 
ing Ilaehctto has sent to ask my terms for the librndy of 
tran.slatioii into I’Vench. Tht;re was a review in the ‘Times’ 
last week, which will natiually give a new stimulus to the 
sale ; and yesterday I sent a letter to the ‘Times’ denying 
that Mr Ijiggin.s is the author, as the worhl and Mr Anders 
had settled it. But \ must tni 4 to the letters [ have 
received and preservc<l for givij^; me the liistory of tL** 
book if I should live long enough to forget details. 

Shall I ever write another book as true as ‘Adam Bode' ( 
The weight of the future pre.s.sc\sou me, and makes itself felt 
even more than the deep .satisfaction of tlie {)ast and |)re.seiit. 

This myth about Liggins is getting .serious, and must hr 
put a stop to. We are bound not to allow sums of money 
to be raised on a false .snpi>osition of this kirnl. Don't you 
think it would be well for you to write a letter to the ‘ Times,’ 
to the effect that, as you find in some stupid (juarters my 
letter has not been received as a liondjble denial, you do(‘.larc 
Mr Liggins not to be the author of ‘Clerical Scenes’ ami 
‘Adam Bede’; further, tliat any future aiqjlications to yon 
concerning George Eliot will not be answered, since that 
writer is not in need of public benevolence. Such a letb'r 
might save us from future annoyance and trouble, for 1 am 
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rather doubtful about Mr Liggins’s character. The last Letter to 
report T heard of him was that he spent his time in smoking 
and drinking. I don’t know whether tliat is one of the 20 th April, 
data for the Warwickshire logicians who have decided him 
to be the author of my books. 

April 29. — To-day Blackwood sent me a letter from Journal. 
Bulwer, which T copy because I have to send back the 
original, and I like to keep in mind the generous praise 
of one author for another. 

“Malvern, April 21, 18.^9, Lettt'r from 

“ ^Iy dear Sir, — I ought long since to have thanked 
you for * Adam Bede.’ jjiit I never had a moment to eiackwood. 
look at it, till arriving here, and ordered by the doctors 
to abstain from all ‘ work.’ 

“ I. owe the author much gratitude for some very 
ph asing hours. The book indeed is worthy of great 
admiration. There are touches of beauty in the concep- 
tion of human character that are exquisite, and much 
wit and much poetry embedded in the ‘ dialect,’ which 
nevertheless the author over-u.ses. 

The style is remarkably good whenever it is English 
and not ])rovincial -racy, original, and nervous. 

“ 1 congratulate you on having found an author of 
such promise, and published one of the very ablest works 
of li(dion 1 have read for years. — Yours trulv, 

E. B. L. 

“ 1 am better than T wm.s, but thoroughly done ui).” 

April 29 . — Fini.shed a story — ‘‘ The Lifted Veil ’’—which .i.mrnai 
1 began niio morning at lUchinond as a resource when my 
iiend was too >tu[>id for more imjM)rtaul work. 

Besumod my new novel, of which I am going to rewrite 
tlie two II 1.4 chapter.^. 1 .shall c.all it })rovisionally “The 
TuHivers,” fur the sake of a title or perhai»s “St 

< )gg’.s on the Floss.” 

Tliank you for sending me Sir Edward Lyttou's letter, L^ttorto 
wlii(‘li has given me real jdcn.sure. The praise is doubly 
valuable to mo for the sake of the generous feeling that cvih April. 
proin|)tcd it. f think you judged rightly about writing to 
tlie ‘Times.’ f would nbslain from the remotest app^'aranco 
(>f a “ dodge.” I am anxiou.s to know of any }>oritivr ru 
moms that may get abroad ; for while 1 wouKi williiigly, if 
d wcr(‘ possible - which it clearly is not— retain my uimpiito 
lung as I live, I can sutler no one to bear niy arms on his 
shield. 
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Letter to There is one alteration, nr ratlicr an addition — merely of a 
seiitence—that I wish to make in the 12s. edition of ‘Adam 
29 th April. Bedo.’ It is a sentence in the chapter where Adam is making 
the cofiin at night, and hears the willow wand. Some 
readers seem not to have understood what I meant — namely, 
that it was in Adam’s peasant blood and nurture to believe 
in this, and that he narrated it with awed belief to his 
dying day. That is not a fancy of my own brain, but a 
matter of observation, and is, in my mind, an important 
feature in Adam’s character. There is nothing else I wisli 
to touch. 1 will .send you the sentence some day soon, with 
the page where it is to be inserted. 

Journal. May 3. — I had a letter from Mrs Bichard Congrev(‘, 
telling me of her .safe arrival, with her husband and sister,^ 
at Dieppe. This new friend, whom 1 have gained by com- 
ing to Wambsworth, i.s the chief charm of the place to me. 
ifer friendship has the same date a.s the success of ‘ Adam 
Bede’ — two good tilings in my lot that ought to have mad*' 
me les.s sad than I have been in this house. 

L»'ttprto Your letter came yc.stcrday at tea-time^ and made the 
gi-t-vp"'*''* evening ha[»pier than usual. We had thought of you not a 

4th .May. little as WO listened to the howling winds, especially as the 
terrible wrecks ot! the Irish coast hud iilled our imaginations 
disagreeably. Now I can make a charming picture of yow 
all on the beacli, cxcejd that. I am obliged to fancy j/finr face 
looking still too iangnid after all yoiir exertion and sleeph'ss- 
ncss. I remember the .said face vith peculiar vividness, 
whieli i.s very jdea.sant to me. “ Bough” lias been the daily 
companion of our walk.s, and wins on onr alFections, as otlu-r 
ftdlow mortals do, by a mixture c'*’ weaknesses and virtues - 
the wcakiie»e.s consisting chietiy in a tendency to beeonip 
invisible every ten minutes and in a forgetfuIne.s.s of rejaoof, 
which, 1 fear, i.s the usual accumpanimmit of meekness nndn- 
it. All tlii.s is good disci[)liiie for us selfi.sli solitaries who 
been used to stroll along, thinking of nothing i»ut oiirsehu's. 

We walked through your garden to-day, and 1 gathered a 
bit of your sweetbrier, of whieli I am at this nioiiient cn 
joying the scent as it .stands on my desk. I am ('iijoying 
too, another sort of swectne.ss, which I also owe to you- <>1 
that subtle, haunting kind which is ni0.st like the scent ot 
my favourite plants-- the belief that you do really can‘ ler 
me across the seas there, and will associate me continually 
with your home. Faith is not easy to me, nevertheless I 
believe everything you say and write. 

> Miss Emily Bury, now Mrs Ged<le8. 
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Write to me as often as yon can — that is, as often as you Letter to 
feel any prompting to do so. You were a dear presence to 
me, and will be a precious thought to me all tlirough your May. 
absence. 

May 4. — To day came a letter from Barbara Bodiclion, Journal, 
full of j«)y ill my success, in the certainty tliat ‘Adam Bede’ 
was mine, though she had not read more than extracts in 
reviews. This is the first delight in the book as mw, over 
and above the fact that the book is good. 

(tod bless you, dearest Barbara, for your love and sym- Lf-tiirto 
pathy. You are the first friend wlio has given any symp- 
tom of knowing me— the first heart tliat lias recognised me oiiiMay. ’ 
in a b«K)k which lias come from my heart of hearts. But 
keep the secret solemnly till L give you leave to tell it, ami 
give way to no imiad.sos of triumphant alleetion. You have 
sense (uough to know how important the has been, 

and we are anxious to keep it up a few^ months longer. 

(furiously enough my old (oventry friends, w'lio have cer- 
tainly read the ‘Westminster’ and the ‘Times/ and have 
probably by this time read the book itself, have given no 
sian 0 ; recognition. But a certain Mr Inggins, whom rii- 
nmiir has fixed on as the author of my books, and whom fZ/f// 
liave Imlioved in, has probably seremied me from their 
vision. 1 am a very ble.''.sed woman, am I not, to have all 
tliis reason for being glad that 1 have lived 1 I have had 
no time of exultation— on the contrary, tln-se last months 
huve been .sadder than UMial to me; and I have thought 
iiKtre of the future and the much work tliat remains to bo 
(lone in life than of anything tliat has been aehi('ved. Biut I 
think yitur letter twday gavtme more joy — more heart-glow — 
dian all tlie letters or reviews or other testimonies of .'.lu'eess 
that liavc ci»mc to me since the evenings when 1 road aloud 
my n‘anuscn[)t lo my dear, dear hushand, and he laughed 
and eried alternalely, and then rushed to me to kiss me. 

He is the prime blessing that has made all tlie rest pos- 
sible to me, giving me a respon.se to everything 1 liave 
wriitmi- -a respon.se that 1 could confide in, as a proof that 
1 had not mi.staken my w<»rk. 

You must not think me too soft-hearted, when 1 tell you MnjorniacV- 
that it wmuld make me niuMsy to leave Mr Anders without . 
an u.ssiiraiice that Iiis apology is accepted. ‘‘Who with re- 
p(aitau('e is not satisfied,” A’c. ; tliat doctrine is had bn* tlie 
‘^inning, hut good for tho.se sinned agaiii.st. Will ;\ou oblige 
lao hy allowing a clerk to w’rito .something lo this effect in 
file name of the firm We are rwjiicstcd hy (Icorge Kliot 
S 
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Utter to to state, in reply to your letter of the i6th, that ho accepts 
your assurance that the publication of your letter to the 
6th May. reviewer of ‘ Adam Bede ’ in the ‘ Times ’ was unintentional 
on your part.” 

Yes, I am assured now that ‘Adam Bede’ was worth 
writing — worth living through long years to write. But 
now it seems impossible to me that 1 shall ever write any- 
thing so good and true again. 1 have arrived at faith in 
the past, but not at faith in the future. 

A friend in Algiers ^ has found me out — “ will go to the 
stake on the assertion that I wrote ‘Adam Bede’ ” — simply 
on the evidence of a few extracts. So far as I know, this 
is the first case of detection on purely internal evidence. 
But the secret is safe in that quarter. 

I hope 1 shall have the pleasure of seeing you again dur- 
ing some visit that you will ])ay to town before very long. 
It would do me good to have you shake me by the hand as 
the ascertained (Icorge Kliot. 

Journal. Mnj! 9. — We had a delicious drive to Dulwicli and back 

by Sydenham. We staid an hour in the gallery at Dulwii'li, 
and I satisfied myself that the St Sebastian is no oxcepti(ni 
to the usual “petty prcttine.ss” of (jnido’s conceptioii.s. 
The Cuyp glowing in tluj evening sun, the Spanish bogLrar 
boys of Murillo, and (Jainsborougli’s portrait of Mrs Sheri- 
dan and her sister, arc the gems of the gallery. But 1 setter 
than the pictures was the fresh greenth c»f the spring,--t.lie 
chestnuts just on tlie verge of tinar flowering beauty, the 
bright leaves of the limes, the rich yellow-brown of the 
oaks, the mcadow.s full of buttenaip.s. We saw for the ‘list 
time ('laphfim (’tumnon, Streatham (’oiiiuiou, and Tooting 
Common, — the two last like parks rather than comniuns. 

M<nj 19. — A letter from Bla(‘kwood, in which he propt"! "! 
to give me another ^400 at the end of the year, making in 
all ^1200, a.san acknowledgment of ‘Adam Bede’s’ succevi. 

Mrs Congreve Is a sweet woman, and I feel tliat f have 
fist May. ti^quired a friend in her— after recently declaring that \nc 
would never have any frlf^nt/s again, only anjuahttimr^. 

We rlon’t think of going to tlio fc,',lival, not for want of 
power to enjoy ilandel, — there are ft‘w thing.s tliat 1 care 
for more in the way of music than his choruses, performed 
by a grand orcliestra, -but because wc are neither of ns iit 
to encounter tlie ])hysical exertion and inconveniences. B 
is a cruel thing the difliculty and dearness of getting nny 
music ill England — concerted mii.sic, which is the only 
^ Madame Bodirhoii. 
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music I care for much now. Ab Dresden we could have Letter to 
thoroughly enjoyable instrumental music every evening for 
twopence ; and 1 owed so many thoughts and inspirations 2ist MaJ\ 
of feeling to that stimulus. 

Thank you ; first, for acting with that fine integrity John Biach. 
which makes part of my faith in you ; secondly, for the 
material sign of that integrity. I don't know which of “ ^ 
tliose two things I care for most— tliat people should act 
nobly towards me, or that I should get lionest money. I 
certainly care a great deal for the money, as I suppose all 
anxious minds do that love independence and have been 
lirought up to think debt and begging the two deepest dis- 
honours short of crime. 

1 look forward with (piite eager expectation to seeing you 
—we have so much to say. Pray give us the first day at 
your command. The excursiem, as you may imagine, is 
not ardently longed for in this weather, but when “ merry 
May” is quite gone, wo may surely hope for some sunshine ; 
and then 1 have a pet project of rambling along hy the banks 
of a nver, not without artistic as well as hygienic purposes. 

Pr;»y bring me all the Liggins Correspondence. I have 
■in amusing letter or two to show yim, — one from a gentle- 
man wlio has sent me his works; haptiily the only in.stancc 
of the kind. For as (Charles Lamb conqilains, it is always 
tin.' ponj.le whose books r/n/iV sell who are anxious to send 
tliem to one, w’ith their '‘fooli.sh autographs” inside. 

27. — Dlackw'ood came to dine with us on his anival junmai. 
in London, and vco had much talk. A day or two before 
he had -out me a letter from Professor Aytoun, saying tiiat 
he had ucglerted his work io read the first volume of ‘Adam 
llede’; and he actually .sent the other two volumes out of 
the house to save himself from tem]»tation. lllaekwood 
brought with liim a corre.spondcnee he lias had with various 
people about Liggins, beginning with !Mr liracehridge, who 
will have it lliat Liggins is the author of ‘Adam Dedo’ in 
»{)ite of all denials. 

Jane 5. — PlackwiHvl came, and we concoct 'd two letters 
to send to the ‘Timc.s,’ in order to put a stop to the Ligirins 
atfair. 

The “Liggins business ” annoy mo, because it sub- UajorBiack- 
jocts you and Mr John Blackwood to tho reception of (''(H'jJmj, 
msulting letters, and the trouble of writing contradictions. 

Otherwise, the whole affair is really a subject for a Moliere 
Comedy — “Tlie Wise Men of Warwioksldre,” vlio might 
supersede “The Wise Men of Ootliam.” 
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Letter to The letter you sent me was a very pleasant one from Mrs 
vJw'd (laskell, saying that since she came up to town she has had 

ctii June, the compliment paid her of being suspected to have written 

‘Adam Beda’ “I have hitherto denied it; but really, I 
think that, as you want to keep your real name a secret, it 
would be very plea.sant for me to blush acquiescence. Will 
you give me leave 

I hope the inaccuracy with which she writes my name is 
not characteristic of a genius for fiction, though I once 
heard a German account for the bad spelling in Goethe’s 
early letters by saying that it was “ geniar’—tlieir word for 
wlintever is characteristic of genius. 

Mrs Con- I was glad you wrote to me from Avignon of all the places 
btlijiiue visited, because Avignon is one of my most vivid 

remembrances from out the dimness of ten years ago. 
Lucerne would bo a strange region to mo but for (dalamo’s 
l)ictures. Through them f have a vision of it, but of coiirsi^ 
when T see it ’twill be another Luzern. Mr Lewes obstinate 
ly nurses the project of carrying me thither witli him, and 
depositing me within reach of you while he goes to HoLvyl. 
But at jircsent T say “ No.” We have been waiting and 
waiting for the skies to let ns take a few days’ ramble l)y tlu* 
river, but now f fear wo must give it up till all the freshiu'ss 
of young summer is gone. July and August are the two 
months J care least about for leafy scem'ry. 

However, wo arc kej)t at home this month partly by 
pleasures ; the Handel Fe.slival, for which we have indulged 
ounselves with tickets, and the sight of old frie.nds — Mrs 
Bodichon among tlic rest, and for her wo hope to use your 
kind loan of a bedroom. Wc are both of us in much better 
condition than when you said good-bye to us, and 1 have 
many other sources of gladness just now,— so I mean to 
make myself disagreeable no lunger by earing about })etty 
trouble.s. If one could but order cheerfulness from the 
druggist’s ! or even a few doses of coldness and distrust, to 
[)reveiit one from foolish confidence in one’s fellow-mortals ! 

I want to get rid of this liousc cut cables and drift 

about. I dislike AVaiidsworth, and .should think with un- 
mitigated regret of our coming here if it were not for you. 
But you are worth paying a price for. 

There ! I have written about nothing but our.sclves this 
time ! You do the same, and then i think I will jiromisc . . . 
not to write again, but to ask you to go on writing to me 
without an an.swer. 

How rool and idle you are this morning ! I am warm 
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and busy, but always at all temperatures — Yours affec- 
tionately. 

June 20. — We went to the Crystal Palace to hear the Journal. 

“ Messiah,” and dined afterwards with the Prays and 8ara 
Hennell. I told them I was the author of ‘Adam Bede’ 
and ‘ Clerical Scenes,’ and they seemed overwlielmcd with 
surprise. This experience has enlightened me a good deal as 
to the ignorance in which we all live of each other. 

There is always an after sadness belonging to brief and iji-tior tn 
interrupted intercourse between friends — the sadness of 
feeling that the blundering efforts we have made towards liuiiJune. 
mutual understanding have only made a new veil between us 
— still more, the sadness of feeling that some pain may have 
boon given which sei)aration makes a })ermanent memory. 

AVe :-VG quite unable to represent ourselves truly. AVliy 
should we complain that our friends see a false image ? I 
say this, because I am feeling painfully this morning, that 
instead of helping you when you brought before me a matter 
so deeply interesting to you, i have only blundered, and that 
[ li. ve blundered, as most of us do, from too much egoism 
and too little sympathy. If my mind had been more open 
to receive impressions, instead of being in over haste to give 
them, 1 should more readily have seen what your object was 
in giving me that portion of your ]\r8., and we might have 
gone through the necessary part of it on Tuesday. It seems 
no use to write this now, and yet I can't help wanting to 
assure you, that if T am too imperfect to do and feel the 
right thing at the right moment, I am not without the slower 
symj)atJiy that becomes all the stronger from a sense of pre- 
vious mistake. • 

I am told peremptorily that I am to go to Switzerland Mrs Cou- 
next month, but now 1 have read your letter, I can’t help Syfiijunc. 
thinking more of your illness than of the [dcasure in inus- 
pect — according to my foolish nature, which is always prone 
to live in t>ast pain. 

We shall not arrive at Lucerne till the 12 th, at the 
earliest, I imagine, so I hope we arc secured from the dan- 
ger of alighting precisely on the days of your absence. 

Tliat would be cruel, for I shall only be left at Lucerne for 
three days. You must positively have nothing more in- 
teresting to do than to talk to me and let me look at you. 

Tell your sister I shall be all ears and eyes and no tongue, 

«o she will find me the most aimnhle of conversers. 

I think it must bo that the sunshine makes your absence 
more conspicuous, for this place certainly bt oomes drearier 
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to me as the summer advances. The dusty roads are all 
longer, and the shade is further off. JSTo more now about 
anything — except that Mr Lewes commands me to say he 
has just read the ‘Eoman Empire of the West* with much 
interest, and is going now to flesh his teeth in the ^‘Politique ” 
(Auguste Comte’s). 

Dear Eri knds, — All three of you — thanks for your 
packet of heartfelt kindness. That is the best of your 
kindness — there is no sham in it. It was inevitable to me 
to have that outburst when I saw you for a little while after 
the long silence, and felt that I must tell you then or be 
forestalled, and leave you to gather the truth amidst an 
inextricable mixture of falsehood. But I feel that the in- 
fluence of talking about my books, even to you and Mrs 
Bodiclion, has been so bad to me that I should like to be 
able to keep silence concerning them for evermore. If 
peo[)le were to buzz round me with their remarks, or com- 
pliments, 1 should lo.se the repose of mind and truthfulne.ss 
of production, without which no good healthy book.s can bo 
written. Talking about my books, I find, has much the 
same malign effect on me as talking of my feelings or my 
religion. 

I should think Sara’s version of my brother’s words con* 
corning ‘Adam Bede’ is the correct one— there are 
thhif/s in it about wi/ father’^ (ic., being interpreted, things 
my father told us about his early life), not “ portrait ” of 
my father. There is not a single portrait in the book, nor 
will there be in any future book of mine. There are j»or- 
traits in the ‘Clerical Scenes’; but tliat wus my first 1. d of 
art, and my hand w^as not well in. I did not know^ so well 
how to manipulate my materials. As soon as the Liggins 
falsehood is annihilated, of course there will be twenty new 
ones in its place ; and one of the first will be that I was not 
the sole author. The only safe thing for my mind’s health 
is to shut my cars and go on witli my work. 

Thanks for your letters. They have given me one i)lea' 
sure — that of knowing that Mr Biggins has not been (/reatlil 
culpable — though Mr Bracebridge’s statement, that oiiI>' 
“some small sums” have been collected, does not accord 
with what has been written to Mr Blackwood from otlier 
counties. But “Ob, I am sick!” Take no more trouble 
about mo, and let every one believe-— as they will, in spite 
of your kind cflbrts — ivkit tht/HUjo believe. I can’t tell 
you how much melancholy it causes me that people are, for 
the most part, so incapable of comprehending the state of 
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mind whicli cares for that which is essentially human in all Letter to 
forms of belief, and desires to exhibit it under all forms with stJf 
loving truthfulness. Freethinkers are scarcely wider than 
the orthodox in this matter, — they all want to see them- 
selves and their own oi)inions held up as the true and the 
lovely. On the same ground that an idle woman, with 
flirtations and flounces, likes to read a French novel, be- 
cause she can imagine herself the heroine, grave people, 
with opinions, like the most admirable character in a novel 
to be their mouthpiece. If art does not enlarge men’s sym- 
pathies, it does nothing morally. I have had heart-cutting 
experience that opinions arc a poor cement betAveen human 
souls : and tlie only effect I ardently long to produce by my 
writings is, tliat those wlio read tlieni should be better able 
to incline and io feel the pains and the joys of those who 
differ from themselves in everything but the broad fact of 
being struggling, erring, human creatures. 

Wc shall not start till Saturday, and shall not reach Mv^Con- 
Lucerne till the evening of the nth. ’Fliere is a project 
of 'ur returning through Holland, but the attractions of 
Lucerne are sure to keep us there as long as possible. We 
iiave given up Zurich in s]»ito of Moleschott and science. 

The other day 1 said to ^Ir Lewes, “ Every now^ and then it 
comes across me, like the recollection of some precious little 
store laid b}^, that there is Mrs Congreve in the w’orld.” 

That is how’ ])co])le talk of you in your absence. 

Jnly 9. — We started for Switzerland. Spent a delightful Journal, 
day in Paris. To the Louvre first, wdiero wc looked chiefly 
at the ‘‘Marriage at Cana,” by Paul Veronese. This ]>i(> 
ture, tlio greate.st I havc»secii of his, converted me to high 
admiration of him. 

July \2 . — Arrived at Lucerne in the evening. Clad to 
make a home at the clianning Schweizerhof on the banks of 
the Lake. G. went to call on the (.’ongreves, and in tlic 
afternoon iVIrs Congreve came to chat with us. In the 
evening wc had a boat on the Lake. 

July 13. — G. set off for Hofwyl at five o’clock, and the 
three next days weni passed by mo in quiet chat with the 
Congreves and quiet resting on my own sofa. 

July 19, — Spent the morning in Ihile, chiefly under the 
chestnut trees, near the Cathedral, I reading aloud Flourens’s 
sketch of Cuvier’s labours. In the afternoon to l^aris. 

Jidy 21. — Holly Lodge, Wandsworth. Found a charming 
letter from Dickens, and pleasant letters fi’oni Plackwood : 
nothing to annoy us. JJeforo w’e set off wc had heard the 
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excellent news that the fourth edition of ‘Adam Bede’ 
{5000) had all been sold in a fortnight. The fifth edition 
appeared last week. 

We reached here last evening, and though I was a good 
deal over-done in getting to Lucerne, I have borne the 
equally rapid journey back without headaclie~a proof that 
I am strengthened. I had three quiet days of talk with the 
Congreves at Lucerne, while ^Ir Lewes went to Hofwyl. 
^Mrs Congreve is one of those women of whom there are few 
— rich in intelligence, without pretension, and quivering 
with sensibility, yet calm and quiet in her manners. 

I thank you for your offer about the money for ‘ Adam,’ 
but I have intentions of stern thrift, and mean to want as 
little as possible. When “ Maggie ” is done, and I have a 
month or two of leisure, T should like to transfer oiir present 
house, into which we were driven by haste and economy, to 
some one who likes houses full of eyes all round him. 1 
long for a house with .some shade and grass close round it — 
T don’t care how rough — and the sight of f^wiss houses ha.s 
heightened my longing. But at present I say Avaunt to all 
desires. 

While I think of it, let me bog of you to mention to the 
suj>erintendent of your printing-office, that in case of another 
reprint of ‘Adam,’ 1 lieg the word “sperrit” (for “spirit”) 
may be particularly attended to. Adam never said “ speerit,” 
as he is made to do in the cheaper edition, at least in one 
place — his speech at the birthday dinner. This is a small 
matter : but it is a ])oint I care about. 

Words fail me about the not impossible Pug, for son e 
compunction at having mentioned my unreasonable wish 
will mingle itself paradoxically with the hope that it may 
be fullillcd. 

T hope wo .shall have other interviews to remember this 
time next year, and that you will lind me without aggra- 
vated symptoms of the “author’s malady” — a determination 
to talk of my own bo{»ks, which I was alarmingly Iconscions 
of when yon and the Alajor were here. After all, I fear 
authors must submit to be something of monsters --not quite 
simple, healthy human beings; but 1 will keep my mon- 
strosity within bounds if po.ssible. 

The things you tell me are just such as 1 need to know— 
I mean about the help my book is to the pco[)]e who read 
it. The weight of my future lib^, — tlio sclf-cpiestioning 
whether my nature will be able to rm;et the heavy demands 
upon it, l»Qth of pcLsoiial duty and intellectual production, — 
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presses upon me almost continually in a way that prevents 
mo even from tasting the quiet joy I might have in the 
work done. Buoyancy and exultation, I fancy, are out of 
the question when one has lived so long as I have. But I 
am the better for every word of encouragement, and am 
helped over many days by such a note as y{)iir.s. I often 
think of my dreams when 1 was four or five and twenty. I 
thought then how happy fame would make me ! I feel no 
regret that the fame, as such, brings no pleasure ; but it is a 
grief to ni'e that I do not constantly feel strong in thankful- 
ness that my past life has vindicated its uses, and given me 
reason for gladness that such an unpromising woman child 
was born into the world. I ought not to care about small 
annoyances, and it is chiefly egoism that makes them annoy- 
ances. 1 had (jiiite an mthusia.^tic letter from Herbert 
Spencer the other day about ‘Adam Bede.’ He says he 
feels the better for reading it -really words to be treasured 
up. T can’t bear the idea of appearing further in the papers. 
And there is no one now except pco})le who would not be 
cMivi’iced, though one rose from the dead, to whom any 
statement oproim of Liggins would be otluTwise than 
Siiperlluous. I daresay some “investigator” of the Brace- 
bridge order will arise after I am dca<l and revive the story 
- and perhaps posterity will believe in Liggins. Why not *1 
A. man a little while ago wrote a pamphlet to prove that the 
Waverley novels w’crc chielly written, not by Walter Scott, 
but by Thomas Scott and his wife Elizabeth. The main 
evidence being that several people thought Thomas cleverer 
than Walter, and that in the list of the Canadian regiment 
of Scots to >\hich Thomas belonged, many of the of 

tlie Waverley novels occurred — among the rest Monk — and 
ill ‘Wood.stock’ there is a Gem ml Slonkf The writer ex- 
[lecied to get a great reputation by his pamjihlet, and T 
think it might have suggested to Air B. his style of critical 
and historical inference. I must tell you, in amfidem'(\ that 
Dickens has written to mo the noblest, most touching words 
about ‘Adam’ — not hyperbolical compliments, but exjuus- 
sions of dee]) feeling. He says the reading made an e])och 
iu his life. 

Tug is come !— come to fdl up the void left by false and 
narrow-hearted friends. 1 see already that he is without 
nnvy, hatred, or malice — that he will betray no .'^ecrets, and 
feel neither jiain at my success nor pleasure in my chagrin. 

1 hope the photograph does justice to his jdiysiognomy. It 
is e.vpressivo : full of gentleness and aftecti' u, and radiant 
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Letter to with intelligence when there is a savoury morsel in question 

^ hopeful indication of his mental capacity. I distrust all 
30th July, intellectual pretension that announces itself by obtuseness of 
palate ! 

I wish you could see him in his best pose ^ — when I have 
arrested him in a violent career of carpet-scratching, and he 
looks at me with forelegs very wide apart, trying to pene- 
trate the deep mystery of this arbitrary, not to say caprici- 
ous, prohibition. He is snoring by my side at this moment, 
with a serene promise of remaining quiet for any length of 
time: he couldn't behave better if he had been expressly 
educated for me. I am too lazy a lover of dogs and all 
earthly things to like them when they give me much 
trouble, preferring to describe the pleasure other people have 
in taking trouble. 

Alas ! the shadow that tracks all earthly good — the possi- 
bility of loss. One may lose one’s faculties, which will not 
always fetch a high t>rice; how much more a Pug worili 
unmentionable sums— a Poo which some generous-hearted 
personage in some other corner of Great Pritain than Edin- 
burgh may even now be sending emissaries after, being bent 
on paying the kindest, most delicate attention to a sensitive 
mortal not sulliciently reticent of wishes. 

All I can say of that generous-hearted personage No. 2 is, 
that I wish he may get —somebody cise’s Pug, not mine. 
And all I will say of the sensitive, insufficiently reticent 
mortal No. 2 is, that I hope he may be as pleased and as 
grateful as George Eliot. 

C'naiic.s Ij. I look forward to playing duet.s witli you as one of my 
mh July plea.sures ] and if 1 am abm to go on working, 1 liope 

we shall afford to have a fine grand piano. I have none 
of Mozart’s syinphonie.s, so that you can be guided in your 
choice of them entirely by your own taste. I know Pceth 
oven’s K^onata in E flat well ; it is a very charming one, and 
I shall like to hear you jday it. That is one of my luxuries 
— to sit still and hear some one playing my favourite music ; 
so that you may be .sure you will find willing cars to listen 
to the fruits of your industrious practising. 

There are ladies in the world, not a few, who play the 
violin, and 1 wi.sh I were one of them, for tlion we could 
play together sonatas for the pianos and violin, which make 
a charming combination. The violin gives that hen eihje 
of tone which the piano wants. 

I like »o know that you were gratified by getting a watch 
so much sooner tlian you expected ; and it was the greater 
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satisfaction to me to send it you, because you liad earned Letter ix) 
it by making good use of these precious years at Hofwy]. 

It is a great comfort to your father and me to think of that, 3oth jiiiy 
for we, with our old grave heads, can’t help talking very 
often of the need our boys will have for all sorts of good 
qualities and habits in making their way through this diffi- 
cult life. It is a world, you perceive, in which cross-bows 
will be laimisch sometimes, and frustrate the skill of excel- 
lent marksmen — how much more of lazy bunglers 1 

The first volume of the ‘ Physiology of Common Life ’ is 
just published, and it is a great pleasure to see so much of 
your father’s hard work successfully finished. He has been 
giving a great deal of labour to the numbers on the physio- 
logy of the nervous system, which are to ap})ear in the course 
of two or three months, and he has enjoyed the labour in spite 
of tlie drawback of imperfect health, which obliges him very 
often to leave the desk with a hot and aching head. It is 
quite my worst trouble that lie lias so much of this discom- 
fort to bear ; and we must all try and make everything else 
as |.]easant to him as we can, to make up for it. 

Tell Thornton he shall have the book he asks for, if pos- 
sible — I mean the book of moths and butterllics ; and tell 
Bertie I expect to hoar about the wonderful things he 
h.'is done with his pocket-knife. Toll him he is equip])ed 
well enough to become king of a desert island with that 
pocket-knife of his ; and if, as I think I remember, it has a 
cork-screw attached, he would certainly have more imple- 
inenls than he would need in that romantic position. 

We shall hope to hear a great deal of your journey, with 
all its haps and mishaps. « The mi.shaps are just as pleasant 
as the haps ^dien they arc past — that is one comfort for 
tormented travellers. 

You are an excellent correspondent, so I do not fear you 
will flag in writing to me ; and remember, you are always 
giving a pleasure when you write to me. 

Avfj. II. — Received a letter from an American — Mr J. journal. 
Evans —asking me to write a story for an American periodi- 
cal. Answered that I could not wTite one for less than 
^ 1000 , since, in order to do it, I must suspend my actual 
work. 

I do wish much to see more of human life — how can one Lftior to 
see enough in the short years one has to stay in tlie world 1 
but 1 meant that at present my mind works with the most nth Aug.’ 
freedom and the keenest sense of poetry in iny remotest past, 
and there are many strata to be worked through before I 
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can begin to uso, artistically^ any material I may gather in 
tlie present. Curiously enough, aptvpos of your remark 
about ‘Adam Bede,’ there is much less “out of my own 
life ” in that book — i.e., the materials arc much more a com- 
bination from imperfectly known and widely sundered ele- 
ments than the ‘ Clerical Scenes.' I’m so glad you have 
enjoyed these— so thankful for the words you write me. 

Aug. 12. — Mr J. C. Evans wrote again, declaring his 
willingness to pay the ;!^iooo, and asking for an interview 
to arrange preliminaries. 

Any, 15. — Declined the American proposition, which was 
to write a story of twelve parts (weekly parts) in the ‘ New 
York Century’ for /^i2oo. 

1 have re-read your whole i)roof, and feel that every 
seriou.s reader will be imprc.s.sed witli the indications of real 
truth-seeking and heart-experience in the tone. Beginning.s 
arc always troublesome. Even Macaulay’s few pages of 
introduction to his Introduction in the English History are 
the worst bit of writing in the book. It was no trouble 
to me to read your proof, .so don’t talk as if it had been. 

Affp. 17. — Beceived a letter from Blackwood, with chcr|nc 
for ;^'20o for second edition of ‘Clerical Seeiio.s.’ 

I’m glad my story cleaves to you. At presmit T have no 
hope tliat it will atFect pco[)le as strongly as ‘ Adam ’ has 
done. The characters aie on a lower level generally, and 
the environment less romantic. But my stories grow in me 
like plants, and this is only in the loaf-bud. 1 have faith 
tliat the flower will come. Not enough faith, though, to 
make me like tlie idea of beginning to print till the iif.wcr 
is fairly out— till I know the end r.s well as the beginning. 

Pug develops new charms every <lay. ] think, in the jirc 
liistoric period of his existence, before he came to me, he hml 
led a sort of (.‘as])ar Hamser life, shut up in a kennel in 
] 3 cthnal Green ; and he has had to get over mindi astoni.sli- 
ment at the sight of cow.s and other rural objcct.s on a large 
scale, which lie marches up to and surveys with the gravity 
of an “ Own (>orrespondent,” whose biLsinc.ss it is to observe. 
He has absolutely no bark; but, m revanche^ he sneezes 
powerfully, and lias speaking eyc.s, so the media of communi- 
cation arc abundant. Jie sneezes at the world in genci'al, 
and he looks alFoctionately at me. 

I envy you the acquaintance of a genuine non-bookish 
man like Captain Speke. I wonder v/lien men of that sort 
will take their place as heroes in our literature, instead <^f 
the inevitable “genius” 1 
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20. — Letter from the troublesome "Nrr Quirk of journal. 
Attleboro, still wanting satisfaction about Liggins. T did 
not leave it unanswered, because lie is a friend of Chrissey’s, 
but Q. wrote for me. 

Our great difficulty is ihm, I am little better than a rntorto 
sick nigger with the lash behind him at present. If we go 
to Penmaenmawr we shall travel all through by night, in ‘^oth aij^. 
order not to lose more than one day ; and we shall pause 
at Lichfield on our way back. To pause at Coventry would 
be a real pleasure to me ; but T think, even if we could do 
it on our way home, it would be better economy to wait 
until the sense of hurry is past, and make it a little reward 
for work done. The going to the coast seems to ho a wise 
measure, (piite apart from indulgence. We are both so 
feel !e ; but otherwise I. should have kept my resolution and 
rciiKiined quiet here for the next six months. 

25. — In the evening of this day we set off on our Journal, 
journey to renmaenmawr. AVe reached (^mway at half- 
jiast three in the morning ; and finding that it was ho[)cless 
to ot a bed anywhere, we walked ai)out tlie town till the 
moi iiing began to dawn, and we could sec the outline of the 
fine old castle’s battlcmcntcd walls. Tn the morning we 
went to Idandiidno, thinking that might suit us better than 
r.nimaenmawr. We found it ugly and fasliitmable. Then 
we went oif to renmaenmawu’, which was beautiful to our 
heart’s content — or rather discontent-- for it w’ould not re- 
ceive us, being already filled with visitors, llaek again in 
dos].alr to Conw^ay, where w'C got temporary lodgings at one 
of the numerous Joneses. This particular Jones happened 
to be honest and obliging, and wo did w’cll enough for a 
few days in our indoor life, but out of doors there w’erc cold 
winds and rain. One day we w’ent to Abergele and found 
a solitary lionso, called J leach House, w’hie.li it seemed pi).s- 
sible wo might have at tlio end of a few' days. JJut no ! 
and the winds wxre so cold on this northerly coast, that 
George was not sorry, [)rcfcTring rather to take flight south- 
ward. So w^e vset out again on 31st, and reached Liclilield 
a])out half-pust five. Here w'e meant to pass the niglit, that 
i niiglit see my nieces — dear Ohrissey’s orphan children — 

Lniily and Kate. I was much comforted by the sight of 
them, looking hap])y, and apparently under excellent care, 
in AUss Kborall’s school. V^'o slept at the Swan,” where I 
remember being w ith iny father and mother when 1 was a 
little child, and afterwards wdth my fatlier abme, in our last 
journey into Derbyshire. The next inoiTMig we set off 
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again, and completed our journey to Weymouth. Many de- 
licious walks and happy hours we had in our fortnight 
there. A letter from Mr Langford informed us that the 
subscription for the sixth edition of ‘Adam Bede' was looo. 
Another pleasant incident was a letter from my old friend 
and schoolfellow, Martha Jackson, asking if the author of 
‘ Adam Bede ’ was her Marian Evans. 

}^ept. 1 6. — We reached home, and found letters awaiting 
us — one from Mr Quirk, finally renouncing Liggins ! — with 
tracts of an ultra-evangelical kind for me, and the Parish 
Mag., Ac., from the Eev. Erskine Clark of St Michaefs, 
Derby, who had written to me to ask mo to help him in this 
sort of work. 

I have just been reading, with deep interest and lieart- 
stirring, the article on the Infant Seamstresses in the ‘ Eng- 
lishwoman’s Journal' I am one among the grateful readers 
of that moving description — moving because the writer’s 
own soul was moved by love and ])ity in the writing of it. 
These are the papers that will make the ‘Journar a true 
organ with a fimrfiou. I am writing at the end of the day, 
on the brink of sleep, too tired to think of anything but 
that picture of the little sleeping slop -worker who had 
pricked her tiny linger so. 

Sepi, 1 8. — A volume of devotional poetry from the author- 
ess of ‘Visiting my Relations,' with an inscription ad- 
monishing me not to be beguiled by the love of money, /tt 
much anxiety and doiiU about my new novel. 

Od. 7. — 8ince the last entry in my Journal various 
matters of interest have occurred. Certain “new” ideas 
have occurred to me in relation cto my novel, and I am in 
better hope of it. At Weymouth I had written to Blackwood 
to ask him about terms, supposing I published in ‘ Maga.’ 
iJis answer determined me to decline. On Monday, the 
26th, we set out on a three days’ journey to Lincolnshire 
and back — very pleasant and successful both as to wcatlifM’ 
and the object I was in .search <)f. A less pleasant business 
has been a correspondence with a cretin ^ — a Warwickshire 
magistrate, who undertakes to declare the process by which 
I wrote my books — and who is the chief projiagator and 
maintainor of the story that Liggins is at the botloin of the 
‘ Clerical Scenes ' and ‘ Adam Bede.’ It is poor Ceorge wlio 
has had to conduct the correspondence, making his head hot 
by it, to the exclusion of more fructifying work. To-day, in 
answer to a letter from Sara, I have written her an account 
of my interviews with my Aunt Samuel. This evening 
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comes a letter from Miss Brewster, full of well-meant ex- 
hortation. 

Tho very best bit of news I can tell you to begin with is i^^tter to 
that your father’s ‘ Physiology of Common Life ’ is selling 
remarkably well, being much in request among medical 7th bet. 
students. You are not to be a medical student, but I hope, 
nevertheless, you will by-and-by read the work with interest. 

There is to be a new edition of the ‘ Sea-side Studies ’ at 
Christmas, or soon after — a proof that this book also meets 
with a good number of readers. I wash you could have seen 
to-day, as I did, the delicate spinal cord of a dragon-fly — 
like a tiny thread with tiny beads on it — which your father 
had just dissected ! He is so wonderfully clever now at the 
dissection of these delicate things, and has attained this 
clev “mess entirely by devoted practice during the last three 
years. I hope ym. have some of his resolution and persistent 
regularity in work. 1 think you have, if I may judge from 
your application to music, which 1 am always glad to read 
of in your letters. I was a very idle practiser, and I often 
reg! ot now that when 1 had abundant time and opportunity 
for hours of piano playing, I used them so little. I have 
alxait eighteen Sonatas and Symphonies of Beethoven, I 
think, but 1 shall be delighted to find that you can play 
tliom better than T can. 1 am very sensitive to blunders and 
v/rong notes, and instruments out of tune ; but T have never 
]fliiyed much from car, though I used to play from memory 
a great deal. The other evening Mr Pigott, wdiom you re- 
member, Mr Bedford, another friend of your father’s, and 
Mr AVillde Collins, dined with us, and we had a charming 
musical evening : Mr Pigott has a delicious tenor voice, and 
Mr Bedford a line baritone. The latter sings “ Adelaide,” 
that exquisite song of Beethoven’s, which I .should like yon 
to learn. Schubert’s songs, too, I especially delight in; but, 
as you say, they are diflicult. 

It is pleasant to have to tell you that Mr Bracebridge has MissSam 
been at last awakened to do the right thing. This morning }oth oct. 
came a letter enclosing the following to me : — 

‘‘Madam, I have much pleasure on receiving your de- 
claration that ‘itc. itc.,' in replying that I frankly accept 
your declaration as the truth, and I shall repeat it, if the 
contrary is again asserted to me.” 

This is the first symjitom wo liavo had from liim of com- 
mon-sense. I am very thankful — for it ends transactions 
with him. 

Mr Lewes is of so sensitive a temperament, and so used 
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to feeling more angry and more glad on my behalf than his 
own, that he has been made, several mornings, quite unable 
to go on with his work by this irritating correspondence. 
It is all my fault, for if he didn’t sec in the first instance tliat 
I am completely upset by anything that arouses unloving 
emotions, he would never feel as he does about outer sayings 
and doings. No one is more inditferent tlian lie is to what 
is said about himself. No more about my business, let us 
hope, for a long while to come ! 

The Congreves are settled at home again now — blessing 
us with the sight of kind faces — M r Congreve beginning his 
medical course. 

Delicious confusion of ideas ! ^Ir Lewes, walking in 
Wandsworth, saw a good woman cross over the street to 
speak to a blind man. 8hc accosted him with, “Well, / 
knew you, thom/h you are darh!'^ 

T wish you had read the letter you enclosed to mo ; it is 
really curiou.s. The writer, an educated person, asks me to 
perfect and extend the benclit L\dam l>ede’ has “confen-ed 
on society” by writing a sefftal to it, in wliich I am to tell 
all about Hetty after her reprieve: “Arthur’s efforts to ob- 
tain the rci>ricvc, and liis desperate ride after obtaining it— 
Iliiiah on board tlie convict ship— Diiuili's letters to Hetty 
— and wliatever the author might choose to reveal coiicevii- 
ing Ifetty’s years of bani.shmcnt. Elinor instances of the 
incompleteness wliieh induces an nnsalisfactory feeling may 
Ijc alleged in the disposal of the loeket and ear-rinys — wliicli 
everybody expects to rcap]x.*ar— and in the incident of the 
pink silk neckerchief, of which all wouhl like to hear a little 
more ' • * 

I do feel more than \ ouglit about outside sayings niid 
doings, and I constantly rebuke myself for all that part of 
my susceptibility, which I know to be weak and egoistic ; 
still what is said about one’.s art is not merely a ])erson{il 
matter— it touclies tlie very liighest tilings one lives foi\ 
Truth in art is so startling that no one can lielieve in it as 
art, and the s])ccific forms of religions life wliieh have made 
some of the grandest elements in human liistory are look* d 
d(AVii upon as if they were not within the arti.st’s sympatliy 
and veneration and intensely dramatic reproduction. “1 do 
well to be angry” on that ground, don’t J 1 The simple fact 
is, that I never saw anything of my aunt’s writing, and 
Dinah’s words came from me “as the tears come because 
our lieart is full, and we can’t help tliom.” 

If you were living in London instead of at Edinburgh, 
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I should ask you to read the first volume of ‘Sister Maggie’ Letter to 
at once, for the sake of having your impression, but it is ^ 00(1 
inconvenient to me to part with the AIS. The great success loth bet. 
of ‘Adam’ makes my Avriting a matter of more anxiety 
than ever. 1 suppose there is a little sense of resi)onsibil- 
ity mixed U[) with a great deal of pride. And I think I 
should worry myself still more if I began to ])rint before 
the thing is essentially complete. So on all grounds it is 
better to wait. How clever and picturesque the “tlorse- 
dealer in Syria” is! I read him Avith k(;cn interest, only 
wishing that he saAv the seamy side of things rather less 
habitually. Excellent (lajdain Speke can’t Avrite so Avell, 
but one follows him out of grave sympathy. That a man 
should live through such things as that ])ectle in his earl 
Sii(‘li papers as tliat make the of ‘ 1 Hack wood’ — 

one sees them iioAvhere- else. 

(k't. 1 6. -—-Yesterday came a ideasant packet of letters : one jonmai. 
from IHai'lvAvood saying that they are ]>riuting a seventh 
edition of ‘Adam llede’ (of 2000 ), and that ‘C’lcrical Scenes’ 
will oon be exhausted. 1 have finished the first A^olumc of 
my new novel, ‘ Sister Maggie ’ ; have got my legal {questions 
utiswered satisfactorily, and Avheii my headache has cleared 
olF, must go at it full s[)eed. 

!)o(>s it ever ha})pen to you now to think of a certain Li fter to 
Englishwoman, Marian Evans 1 She sfiems ]unhaps to 
deserve that you should turget her, seeing that she has let " 
years pass without any sign of lier existence. l>ut in reality 
she is iiol so blamcAvorthy. When more than two yeiirs ago 
1 wrote ti; you that we W('re going to the c(>ast, 1 could not 
give you our permanent address, not knoAving Avhat it Avould 
he ; and it did not oc<'ur to me to mention any other address. 

Having nude this omission, 1. conld not hear from you 
again ; and 1 had not the courage to write myself again, not 
feeling tliat I had anything to tell you that Avould be Avorth 
sending over the Jura. 

But in these last three years a great change has come 
over my life — a change in Avliich I cannot help believing 
that both you and Madame D’ Albert Avill rejoice, ruder 
the inlluences of the intense happiness T liave enjoyed 
bom thorough moral and intellectual sympathy, I have at 
last found out my true vocation, after whi(!h my nature 
had always been feeling and striving uneasily without tind- 
it. What do you think that vocation is 1 i pause for 
you to guess. 

f have turned out to be an artist — not as you are, Avith 
T 
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the pencil and the palette, but with words. I have written 
a novel which [)eoplc say has stirred them very deeply ; 
and not a few people, but almost all reading England. It 
was published in February last, and already 14,000 copies 
have been sold. The title is ‘Adam Bede,’ and “George 
Eliot,” the name on the title-page, is my nom de plume, 1 
had previously written another work of fiction, called 
‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,* whicli had a great literary success, 
but not a great popular success, such as ‘ Adam Bede ’ has 
had. Both are now published by Tauchnitz in his series of 
English novels. 

1 think you will believe that I do not write you word of 
this out of any small vanity. My books are deeply serioin 
things to me, and come out of all the painful dis(;i[iline, all 
the most hardly-learnt lessons of my past life. I write yon 
word of it, because I believe that both your kind heart and 
Madame D’ Albert’s too will be touched with real joy that 
one whom you knew when she was not very happy, and 
when her life seemed to serve no pur[)Osc of much wortli, has 
been at last blessed with the sense tlnit she has done sonie- 
thing worth living and suH’cring for. And 1 write also 
because 1 want to give botli you and lier a proof that 1 still 
think of you with grateful allcctioiiate recollection. 

My books are such close and detailed pictures of Faiglish 
life, that I hardly know whether they will aifcct foreign 
readers as strongly. Vet I cannot help wishing lliiit 
Madame IJ’ Albert could read them, for I think the views 
with which they are written woiibl excite her sym[>uthy. 

I am very much changed fr<»m the “ Minie” of old da\s: 
the years have altered me as iivmh inwar<lly as outwardly. 
In some things, however, 1 am just the same --in some of iny 
failings, I fear; but it is not a failing to ndain n \ivid 
remembrance of past scenes, and to feel warmly towurds 
friends whose kindness lies far back in the distance, and in 
these things I am the same as when 1 used to walk on hi 
Treille with you or Madame D’ Albert. 

Do I deserve that you should write mo some word about 
your lives'? Everylhing you could tell on that suljcct 
would 1)0 interesting. Alplionse and Charles arc now 
bearded men — are they not 'I 1 remember them with the 
more interest, because Mr j^ewes has throe boys, the 
youngest of whom is about the age your Charles had ri'aclicd 
when T wus at Geneva. Our boys are all three at Hofwyl 
under Dr Muller, who has revived Felicnbcrg’s institute 
there. They wont soon after I wrot-e to you on the subject 
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of a foreign school, the Hofwyl school appearing to suit Mr Letter to 
Lewes’s views hotter than that of the Ueneveso gentlciuan 
whom you kindly mentioned to me. I almost fear to send 
my letter after the long lapse of time in which I have known 
nothing of you. What sad things may have happened ! 

Yet 1 will hope that such fear is groundless, and that you 
and Madame D’ Albert are leading the same peaceful 
pleasant life as ever, with excellent friends around you. 

How T should love to see Geneva again ! But that, too, is 
greatly changed, is it not '? 

We w'ere in Switzerland in the summer, but had not time 
to go so far south as Geneva. Another lime when we go 
into Italy, 1 liopc to revisit the dear old scene, and to show 
it to my husband. 

1. re well, dear friend. Ask ^ladame D’ Albert to accept 
my atlcctionate regards. 

(M, 25. — ’Phe day before yesterday Herbert Spencer 
dined with us. We have just iinyicd reading aloud ‘ bere 
doriot’ — a hateful book. 1 have been reading lately and 
liav ■ nearly linished ('oiute’s ‘ Gateeliisni.’ 

(jif. 2<S.- Jieceived from Blackwood a cheipie for ;;{^400, 
tlie last payment for ‘ Adam Bede ’ in the terms of the agree- 
ment. ]»ut in conseipience of the great success, he proposes 
to ]iay me ^tSoo more at the beginning of next year. 
\'estorday ISmitli, the publi.shcr, called to make propositions 
to d. about writing in the G'oridiill Magazine.’ 

I beg that you and Major Blackwood will accej)! my Letter to 
thanks foj* your proposal to give me a further share in the 
success of ‘Adam Bede,’ beyond the terms of our agreement, *thbct. 
which are fuitillod by thc^secoiul cheque for ^’400, received 
this morning. Neither you nor I ever ealeuhited on half 
sucli a sJiccess, thinking that the book was too quiet, and 
too nnllattering to dominant fashion, ever to be very ])o[)ular. 

1 hope that opinion of ours is a guarantee that there is 
nothing hollow or transient in the recc])tion ‘Adam’ has 
met wuth. Sometimes wlien I read a book whieh has had a 
grout success, ami am unable to sec any valitl merits of an 
artistic kind to account for it, I. am visited with a liorri’ole 
alarm lost ‘Adam,’ too, should ultimately sink into the same 
class of outworn admiral ions. But 1 always fall back on 
the fact that no shibboleth and no vanity is Ihittmvd hy it, 
and that there is no novelty of mere form in it which can 
have delighted simply by startling. 

Ko(}, 10. — Dickens dincil with us to-day, hn* tlje first time, journni. 
and after he left I went to tlio Congreves', where Ceorge 
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joined me, and we had much chat— about George Stephen- 
son, religion, (fee. 

ixitter to A very beautiful letter— beautiful in feeling— that I have 
received from Mrs Gaskell to-day, prompts me to write to 

11th Nov. you and let you know how entirely she has freed herself 
from any imputation of being unwilling to accept tlie truth 
when it has once clearly presented itself as truth. Since she 
has known “ on authority” that the two books are mine, she 
has re-read them, and has written to me, apparently on the 
prompting they gave in that second reading, — very sweet 
and noble words they are that she has written to me. 
Yesterday Dickens dined with us, on his return from 
the country. That was a great pleasure to Jiie: he is 
a mail one can thoroughly enjoy talking to — there is a 
strain of real seriousness along with his keenness and 
humour. 

The Liggins alTair is concluded so far as any rniion of 
ours is concerned, since Mr Quirk (the inmost citadel, 1 
presume) has surrendered by writing an a[)ology to lllack- 
wond, saying he now believes he was im[)osc(l on by Mr 
Tjiggins. As to Miss Martincau, T respc(*-t her so much as 
an authoress, and have so pleasant a recollection of her as a 
hostess for three day.s, that I wish that distant impression 
from herself and her writings to lie disturbed as little as 
possible ])y mere [lersonal details. Anything slie may do, 
or say, or feel concerning me personally, is a mutter of 
entire indiflerence : I share her bitterness witli a large 
number uf far more lilamelcss pe()]>le than myself. It can 
Ijo of no possible benelit to me, or any one else, that T should 
know more of those things, either^past, present, or to come. 
“I do owe no man anytliing,” except to write lionestly 
and ndigiously what comes from my inward proni])tiiigs : 
and the freer I am kept of all knowledge of that com 
paratively small circle wlio mingle personal regards or hatred 
with their judgment or reception of my writings, th(^ easier 
it will be to keep my motives free from all indirectness 
and urite truly. 

MrsOaskeii, Only yesterday I was w'ondcring that artists, knowing 

11 th Nov. ()t}ier’.s pains so well, did not help each otlier more, 

and, as usual wlicn I liave been talking coni])lainingly <>r 
suspiciously, something has come wliich serves me as a 
reproof. That “ .something ” is your letter, which has liroiight 
me the only sort of help I care to have, an assurance of 
fellow feeling, of thorough trustful recognition, from one 
of the minds that arc capable of juOyiwj as well as being 
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moved. You know, without my telling you, how much the u-tterto 
help is heightened by its coming to me afrc.sh, now that 
I have ceased to be a mystery, and am known as a mere 
daylight fact. 

I shall always love to think that one woman wrote to 
another such sweet encouraging words, still more to think 
that you were the writer and I the receiver. 

I had indulged the idea that if my books turned out to be 
worth much you would be among my willing readers ; for I 
was conscious while tlie question of my power was still un- 
decided for me that my feelings towards life and art had 
some affinity with the feelings which had inspired ‘ Cranford ’ 
and the earlier chai)ters of ‘ Mary llarton.^ That idea was 
brought the nearer to me because I had the pleasure of read- 
ing Cranford ’ for the first time in 1857, when 1 . was writing 
the SScenes of Clerical Life;’ and going up the llhine one 
dim w^et day in the .s])ring of the year, when T was writing 
‘ Adsim Bede,’ T satisfied myself for the lack of a prospect by 
rending over again those earlier chapters of ‘Mary Barton.’ 

L like to tell you all the .slight details, because they will 
prove to you that your letter must have a peculiar value for 
me, and thjit J am not ex-pres.sing vague gratitude towards a 
writer whom 1 oidy roniomber vaguely as one who charmed 
nio in the pa.st; and I cannot believe such details arc 
iiidiffi rcnt to you, even after you have been so long used 
to hear them, I fancy, as long as we live, we all need 
to kmnv as much as we can of the good our life has been to 
others. 

18. — On IMonday Dickens wrote asking mo to give Jourual. 
him, after I liad tiiiishciii my present novel, a story to be 
printed in ‘All the Year Round’ — to begin four months 
afi 'i* next Easter, and assuring me of my own terms. The 
next day G. had an interview by appointment with Evans 
(of Bradbury k Evans), and Lucas, the editor of ‘Once a 
Week,’ who, after iireliininary pressing of G. himself to 
contribute, [)ut forward their wush that 1 sliould give them 
a novel for their J\Iagazine. ’riiey were to write and nndvo 
an offer, but have not yet done so. Wc liave written to 
Dickens saying that iiwt is an insurmoimtablc obstacle to 
his i)ropo.sition, as ho puts it. 

J am reading Thomas h Kemj>i.s. 

A'o?'. 19. — Mr Lockhart (’larke and Mr TTerbert Spencer 
dined with us. 

N(n\ 22. — Wo have been much annoved lately by 
Newby’s advertisement of a book called ‘Adam Bede, 
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Junior,’ a sequel; and to-day Dickens has written to men- 
tion a story of the tricks which are being used to push the 
book under the pretence of its being mine. One librarian 
has been forced to order the book against Iiis will, because 
the public liave demaiided it 1 Dickens is going to put an 
article on the subject in ‘Household Words,’ in order to 
scarify the rascally bookseller. 

Nov. 23. — We began Darwin’s book on ‘The Origin of 
Species’ to-niglit. Though full of interesting matter, it is 
not impressive, from want of luminous and orderly i)rescn- 
tation. 

Nov. 24. — This morning I wrote tlic scene betw^een Mrs 
Tnlliver and Wakem. G. went into town and saw young 
Evans (of Bradbury tfe Evans), who agreed tliat it would be 
well to have an article in ‘Punch’ on this scoundrelly busi- 
ness of ‘Adam Bede, Junior.’ A divine day. I walked 
out, and Mrs Congreve joined me. Then music, ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ and Darwin. 

Nov. 25. — I am reading old Bunyan again, after the 
long lapse of years, and am profoundly struck with the 
true genius manifested in the sinqde, vigorous, rhythmic 
style. 

Thanks for ‘ Bentley.’ Some one said the writer of the 
artiede on ‘Adam Bede’ was a Mr Mozley, a clergyman, and 
a writer in tlic ‘Times’ : but these reports about authorship 
are as often false as true. 1 think it is, on the whole, the 
best review wo have seen, unless we, must ex(;ept the one in 
the ‘Bovue des Deux Mondes/ by Pmilc Montegut. [don’t 
mean to read ani/ njviews of my mwt book ; so far as they 
would [iroduce any ellect, tlu'y wonhl btj confusing. J’lvery- 
body admires something that somebody else finds fault 
with; and the miller with liis donkey was in a denr and 
decided state of mind compared witli the unfortunate writer 
who should set himself to please all the world of review 
writers. I am com j idled, in spite of myself, to be annoyid 
with this business of ‘Adam Bede, Junior.’ You see I am 
well provided with thorns in the llcsli, lest I should bo ex- 
alted beyond measure. To part with the cojiyright of a 
book whicli sells 16,000 in one year — to liave a Biggin.s and 
an unknown wTiter of one’s “Sequel” all to one’s self— 
excellent discipline. 

We are reading Darwin’s book on Species, just come out 
after long expectation. It is an elaborate exposition of the 
evidence in favour of the Development Theory, and so malfes 
an epoch. Do you see liow the publishing world is going 
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mad on periodicals 1 If I could be seduced by such offers, Letter to 
I might have written three poor novels, and made my for- 
tune in one year. Happily, 1 have no need to exert myself 
when I say “ Avaunt thee, Satan ! ” Satan, in the form of 
bad writing and good pay, is not seductive to mo. 

Nov. 26. — Letter from Lucas, editor of ^Once a Week,' Journal, 
anxious to come to terms about my writing for said period- 
ical. 

It was very pretty and generous of you to send me a Leturto 
nice long letter out of your turn, and 1 think [ shall give Le^er 
you, as a reward, other opportunities of being generous 26th Nov. 
in the same way for tlie next few months, for I am likely 
to be a ])Oor correspondent, having my head and hands 
full. 

A\ have the whole of Yilmar’s ‘ Literatiir Gcschichte,' but 
not the remainder of the ‘ 1 )eul.schc Ifumoristik.’ 1 agree 
with you in liking the history of (Jerman literature, especi- 
ally the earlier ages -“the birth-time of the legendary poetry. 

Ib'.ve you read tlie ‘ Nibelungenlicd' yeti 

hereabouts are you in Algebra I It w^ould be very 
|>leasant to study it with yon, if I could i)Ossib]y find time 
to rub u]^ my knowledge. It is now a good while since I 
looked into Algebra, but I was very fond of it in old days, 
tln)ngh I daresay I never went so far as you have now gone. 

Toil me your latitude and longitude. 

I have no nn'inory of an autumn so disap[)ointing as this. 

It Is my fiivourite season. I delight especially in the g«)lden 
and rr<l tints under the purple clouds. Ihit this year the 
trees were almost strippe I of their loaves before they had 
changed colour— -dashed by the winds and rain. We have 
had no autumnal beauty. 

I am writing at night — very tired — .so you must not 
wonder if I have left out words, or been otherwise inco- 
herent. 

Nov. 29. — Wrote a letter to tlie ‘Times,’ and to Delane Journal, 
about Newby. 

I took no notice of the extract you sent me from a letter Lottorto 
of ]\lrs Gaskell’s, being determined not to engage in any Sil-iion, 
writing on the topic of my authorshij>, cxci'pt such as was 5th Bee. 
absolutely demanded of us. But since then I have had a 
very beautiful letter from Mrs Gaskcll, and I will quote 
some of her wwds, becau.se they do her honour, and will 
incline you to think more highly of her. She begins in this 
way : “ Since 1 heard, on authority, that you were, the author 
of ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ and ‘Adam Bede,’ 1 have read 
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Jitter to them again, and I must once more tell you how earnestly, 

Bodidion, h'lmUt/ I adiuiro them. I never read anything' so 

6th Dec. ’ complete and beautiful in fiction in my life before.’’ Very 
sweet and noble of her, was it not 1 She went on to speak 
of her having held to the notion of Liggins, but she adds, 
“I was never sucJi a goose as to believe that books like 
yours were a mosaic of real and ideal.” The SSeth TIedc’ 
and ‘ Adam Bede, Junior,’ are speculations of those who are 
always ready to fasten themselves like leeches on a popular 
fame. Buch things must be endured : they are the shadow 
to the bright fact of selling i6,ooo in one year. As to the 
silly falsehoods and empty opinions afloat in sonic petty 
circles, 1 have quite conquered my temporary irritation about 
them — indeed, f feel all the more serene now for that very 
irritation. It has impre.ssed on me more deeply how entirely 
the rew^ards of the artist lie apart from everything that is 
narrow and jiersonal : there is no peace until tliat lesson is 
thoroughly leanicd. 1 shall go on writing from my inw^ard 
promptings — writing wdiat 1 love and believe, what T feel to 
be true and good, if f can only render it worthily — and then 
leave all the rest to take its chance: “As it w’as in the 
beginning, is mnv, and ever shall he,” with those who are to 
produce any art that will lastingly tou(*h the generations of 
men. We have been reading Darwin’s book on the ‘Origin 
of Species’ just ikuv: it makes an cqiocli, as the expression 
of his tliorougli adhe.sion, after long years of study, to the 
Doctrine of Development — and not the adhesion of an an- 
onym like the author of the ‘Vestiges,’ but of a long-cele- 
brated naturalist. The book is sadly wanting in illnstrauve. 
facts — of w’hich he has collected a vast number, ))iit reserves 
them for a future book, of wliich this smaller one is tlie 
avant Conner, ’i’his wdll j)revent tlic w^ork from bcc'oming 
popular as the ‘Vestiges’ did, Imt it wall have a great elleet 
in the scientitic world, causing a thorough and open dis- 
cussion of a que.stion about wiiicli people have hitlierto hdt 
' timid. 8o the w^urld gets on .stcqi l)y stej) towards brave 
clearness and honesty ! But to mo tlic J Icvelopment Theory, 
and all other explanations of pi-occ.sscs l)y which things came 
to be, produce a feeble impression compared witli the mystery 
that lies under the })rocesscs. It is nice to think of yon 
reading our great, great favourite AIoIRtc, w hile, for the ])rcs- 
ent, we are not taking him down from the shclves—only 
talking about him, as w^e do very often. I get a good deal 
of pleasure out of the sense that some one 1 love is reading 
and enjoying my best-loved writers. I think the “ Misaii- 
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tlirope" the finest, most complete production 0 / ?V,s* ZVwcZ in 
the world. I know you enjoy the “ sonnet ’’ scene, and the 
one between Arsino6 and Cclimcnc. 

In opposition to most people, who love to rend Sliakspeare, Letter to 
I like to see his plays acted better than any others : his great 
tragedies thrill me, let them be acted how they may. I .otii Dec.’ 
think it is something like what I used to experience in old 
days in listening to uncultured preachers — the emotions lay 
hold of one too strongly for one to care about the medium. 

Before all other plays 1 find myself cold and critical, seeing 
nothing but actors and “ properties.” 1 like going to those 
little provincial theatres. One’s heart streams out to the 
])oor devils of actors who get so little clapping, and will go 
liome to so poor a supper. One of my pleasures lately has 
been hearing repeatedly from my Oenevese friends M. and 
Mine. D’ Albert, who were so good to me during iny residence 
witli them. ^I. D’All)ert had read the ‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life’ before ho knew they were mine, and had been so much 
stn '‘k with them that he had wanted to translate them. 

Out likes to feel old ties strengthened liy fresh sympathies. 

Tiio ‘Cornhill Magazine’ is going to lead oil* with great 
spirit, an l promises to eclipse all the other new-born periodi- 
cals. !Mr Lewes is writing a series of [>a[>ers for it— “ Studies 
in Animal Life” — whieli are to be sub.scf|uently published 
ill a ))Ook. It is quite as well that your liook should not be 
ready for puldication just yet. February is a nuieli better 
time than Christmas. I shall lie one of your most eager 
readeiv —for every book tliat come.s from tlic heart of liearts 
does me good, and I (piite share your faith that what you 
yourself feel .so deeply, and find so precious, will find a home 
in some (»ther minds. Do not suspect that 1 impose on you 
the task of writing letters to amswer my dilettante (picstions. 

“Am I on a bed of ro.sesL’ T have four children to cur- 
ies] loiid with — the three boys in Switzerland, and Emily at 
Lichfield. 

Before your last letter came, T was tliinking of writing to m. D Aibeit, 
you again, to tell you of my real pleasure in once more 
knowing something of the way in which you and .Madame 
D’ Albert are passing your time, and in being assured by you 
that you both remember me with kind feeling. 1 bad so 
vivid a recolleetion of poor j\radame Chaponniero— of her 
fair face and gentle manners, and of the affectionate relation 
there was between her and Madame D’AHicrt— that 1 did 
read your account of her trial and death "vith keen, sad 
interest. And now the husband, who, [ used to think, had 
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SO many channels for the enjoyment of life, is gone too I I 
can enter thoroughly into the sensilive state I^Iadame D’ Al- 
bert must be thrown into, by going through so much experi- 
ence of a kind to stir her deepest sympathies. I wish it 
might bo anything like a ray of sunlight — a happy thought 
to her — to know how [ cherish the memory of her goodness 
to me, and all the words, tones, and looks which were the 
interpreters of her character. The years deepen the value 
of our past to us, and of our friends who were part of 
that past. 

I can understand that there arc many pages in ‘Adam 
Bede’ in whicli you do not recognise tlic “Marian” or 
“i\linie” of old Geneva days. We know each other too 
short a time, and I was under too })artial and transient a 
phase of my mental history, for me to pour out to you much 
of my earlier cx})erience. T think I hardly ever spoke to you 
of the strong hold evangelical Gliri.stianity had on me from 
the age of fifteen to two*and-twenty, and of the abundant 
intercourse I had had with earnest peoi)lo of various religious 
sects, AVhen T was at (Tcneva, I had not yet lost the atti- 
tude of antagonism which belongs to the renunciation of mjt 
belief ; also, I was very unhappy, and in a state of discord and 
rebellion towards my own lot. Ten years of e.\’])erience have 
wrought great changes in that inward self. 1 have no longer 
any antagonism towards any faith in which human sorrow and 
human longing for purity have expressed thmnsclves ; on the 
contrary, T have a sympathy with it that predominates (»ver 
all argumentative tendencies. I have not returned to dog- 
matic Christianity — to the ac.ce])tance of any .^et of doctrines 
as a creed— a superhuman revelahon of the unseen— but i 
see in it the highest expression (»f the religious sentiment 
that has yet found its place in tlie history of mankind, and 1 
have the ju’ofoundest interest in the inward life of sinreo' 
Christians in all ages, ^fany things that T sliould liavo 
argued against ten years ago, 1 now feel mystdf too ignorant, 
and too limitisl in moral sensibility, to speak of with conli- 
dent disapprobation. On that (piestion of our future exist- 
ence to which you allude, I. Jiave undergone the sort ol 
change I have just indicated, although my most rooted ccjc 
viction is that the immediate object and the [)roper sphere ol 
all our highest emotions are our struggling fellow-men in 
this earthly existence. 

So much, in reply to your questions on those matters. I 
ho))e I shall not have made myself more obscure by my 
explanations. 
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We are very anxious to get an accompli.slied translator for Letter to 
‘ Adam Bede, ’ and a little while ago Mr Lewes wrote to 
Emile Mont6gut, whose answer we are expecting on the sub- 
ject. Hitherto I have rejected propositions of translation, 
from the dread of having one’s sentences metamorplioscd 
into an expres.sion of somebody else’s meaning instead of 
one’s own. I particularly wish my books to be well trans- 
lated into French, because the French read so little English ; 
and if there is any healthy truth in my art, surely they need 
it to purify their literary air ! 

I should love to go to (Icneva again, and walk about the 
old si^ots with you, and introduce Mr licwcs to you. lie is 
already strongly interested in you, not only through my con- 
verst lion about you, but through your letters, and rejoices to 
presoiit his compliments to you and Madame D’Albert. He 
is a person of the readiest and most facile intercourse — 
tliorouglily acquainted with French literature, and of the 
most varied tastes. His great passion is now biological 
n!e, and he is publishing a work entitled ‘The Physiol- 
ogy of (.!oinmon Life,’ in which he has compressed in a pop- 
ular form much hard study and inde[)cndent research. But 
he is a very airy, bright, versatile creature— not at all a for- 
midable personage. 

1 am writing a new w'ork, whhdi will not be published till 
next Easter, so that just now my hands and brain are full. 

At Easter our eldest boy will come home from scliool, and 
that will make a new epoch in my domestic life, for hitlu'rto 
VC have lived alone. 1 hoj»c my heart will be large enough 
for all the love that is required of me. 

1 have written to you ai! unconscionably long letter about 
myself, but it is not out of pure og(»ism. i feel with you 
imder the recent trying scenes you have gone tlirough. IVr- 
liaps tliesc details, wliich carry yon away for a little wliile 
from painful associations, may not be without some service 
to you. 

At least, let them assure you and Madame IT Albert that 
the thought of you is one over which 1 instinctively linger, 
nud that J like to lind myself talking witli you in imagina- 
tion. I will not sui)pose that this as.surance can be indillcr- 
eiit to yon : it can never be indillerent to ioving-licarted 
people to know that they arc the means c*f ciu ating some 
addition to tlie sum of happy thought and lee ling in the 
world. 

Dec. 15. — Blackwood proposes to give me for ‘Tlie Mill Journal, 
ou the Floss’ ^^2000 for 4000 copies of an edition at 
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31a. 6d., and after the same rate for any more that may be 
printed at the same price : ;£i5o for 1000 at 12s. ; and ^60 
for 1000 at 6s. I have accepted. 

I don’t like Christmas' to go by witliout sending you a 
greeting, though I have really nothing to say beyond tliat. 
We spent our Christmas Day with tlie Congreves, shutting 
up our house, and taking our servant and Pug witli us. And 
so we ate our turkey and pliim-pudding in very social, joyous 
fashion with those charming friends, ^fr Bridges was there 
too. 

We are meditating flight to Italy when my present work is 
done, as our last bit of vagrancy for a long, long while. We 
shall only stay two month.'^, doing nothing but absorb. 

I don’t think I have anything else to tell, except that we, 
being very ha})py, wish all mortals to be in like condition, 
and especially the mortals wo know in the flesh. Human 
ha])piness is a web with many threads of pain in it — that 
is always sub aaditum — “Twist ye, twine yc, even so,’ 
ttc., c*(:c. 

T never before had .so ])leascnt a Xe\v Year’s greeting as 
your letter containing a cheque for J 

to thank you to-day. On every ground —including consider- 
ations that are not at all of a monetary kind — I am deeply 
obliged to you and to Maj' r Plackwood for your liberal con- 
duct in relation to ‘Adam Bede,’ 

As, owing to your generous concession of tlie co])yrig]it of 
‘Adam Bede,’ the three books will be liencefortli on tlie 
same footing, we sluilJ be delivered frouj fiirtlier discussi >n 
as to terms. 

We are demurring about the title. ^Ir Lewes is beginning 
to prefer The House of Tv.lHvn' ; u)\ Life on the Fhss^ to our 
old notion of SSister Maggie.’ The TnUivers : 0?’, Life on 
the Floss, has the advantage of slipping easily oil the lazy 
English tongue, but it is after too common a fashion (‘Tim 
Newcomes,’ ‘The Bertrams,’ tl^c,, A'c.) Then there is The 
TuUiver Faniiltf ; or, Life on the Floss. Pray meditate and 
give u.s your oi»inion. 

I am very anxious that the ‘ S(‘cnes of ( 'lerical lafe ’ should 
have ever}' chance of impre.^sing Ukj pnldic with its existencii: 
first, becau.se 1 tliink it of importance to the estimate of me 
as a wTitcr tliat ‘Adam Ikide' should not ]>e counted as 
my only book ; and secondly, because there are idcsis pre- 
scrited in ihese stories about wliieb I care a g(K)d deal, and 
am not sme that I can ever embody again. This latter 
reason i.s my private affair, but the otlicr reason, if valid.. 
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is yours also. I must tell you tliat I had anotlier cheer- Letter to 
iiig letter to-day besides yours : one from a person of mark 
in your Kdinburgli University/ full of the very .strongest :m Jan. 
words of synn)athy and encouragement, hoping that my life 
may long be spared “to give pictures of tlie doe|)er life 
of this age.” So 1 s‘,it down to my de.sk with a delicious 
confidence that my audience is not made up of reviewers 
and literary club.s. If tliere is any truth in me that the 
world wants, nothing will hinder the world from drink- 
ing what it is athirst for. And if there is no needful 
truth in me, let mo, howl as T may in tlie process, be hurled 
into the Domdaniel, where 1 wish all other futile writers to 
sink. 

Your de.scription of the “curling” made me envy you the 
sight. 

The sun is sliining with us too, and your pleasant letter charirsT., 
made it seem to shine more briglitly. I am not going to be 
exjiansivc in this appendix to y(mr father’s chapter of love 
ain news, for my head is tired Avith writing this morning— 
it is not so young as yours, you know, and ])esides, is a 
feminine head, sup) iort(‘d by weaker mu.'^cles, and a weaker 
digestive a[>paratus than that of a young gentleman with a 
hro.id chest and hopeful whiskers. I don’t wonder at your 
lioing more comscious of your attachment to llofwyl now the 
time (^f leaving is so near. 1 fear you will miss a great 
many things in exchanging Hofwyl, with its snowy moun- 
tains and irlorioiis space.s, for a very mo(h rafe home in the 
iieighbourJiood of J.oiidoij. You will Iiave a less various, 
more arduous life : but the time of AV/W/vo/y or thiisuf^nKj 
must begin, you know, IVt every mortal of us. And let us 
hope that we shall all — father and mother and sons — help 
om; another with love. 

What jolly times you have had lately ! It did us good to 
read of your meiTymaking. 

‘The Mill on the Floss’ be it then 1 The only objections John Black- 
are, tliat the mill is not Mridhj on tlic Floss, being on its 
small tributary, and that the title is of rather laborious 
utterance. But I think these objeetioiis do not deprive it 
of its advantage over ‘ The Tullivers ; or, Life ou the Floss ’ 

— the oidy alternative, so far as w’c can see. Fray give tlie 
ca.sting-voto. 

Foster Monday, T see, is on the Stli April, and I wish to 
be out by the middle or end of !Mareli. Illness apart, T 
intend to have finished \\)L .111. by llie bOj^iiming of that 
^ I*rofLvss(*r Bl.acUie. 
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month, and I hope no obstacle will impede the rapidity of 
the printing. 

Journal. ^Jan, 1 1 . — I have had a very delightful letter of sympathy 
from Professor lllackie of bklinburgh, wliich came to me on 
New Year’s morning, and a proposal from lhackwood to 
publish a third edition of ‘Clerical Scenes’ at 12s. George’s 
article in tlie ‘ Cornhill ^lagazine ’ — the first of a series of 
“Studies in Animal Life” — is much admired, and in other 
ways our New Year opens with ha[>i)y omens. 

LtUerto Thank you for letting me see the specimen advertise- 
wind ments ; they have helped us to come to a decision — namely, 
i2th Jan. for ‘ The ^lill on the Floss.’ 

I agree with you that it will be well not to promise the 
book in March — not because I do not desire and ho[)e to be 
ready, but because 1 set my face against all })le(lges that 1 
am not .^nre of being able to fulfil. The third vobime is, I 
fancy, always more rapidly written than the rest. The third 
volume of ‘Adam Bede’ was written in six weeks, even 
with headaching interruptions, because it was written iindrr 
a stress of emotion, which first volumes cannot be. 1 will 
send )^)u the first volume of ‘ The Mill ’ at once. The si'cond 
i.s ready, but I would rathe.r kei']> it as long as I can. Besidi s 
the advantage to tin; book of luang out by Ihister, T have 
another reason for wishing to have dom; in time for that. 
We w'ant to get away for two months to Italy, if possible, 
to feed my mind with fre.sli thoughts, ami to assure ourselves 
of that fmetifying holiday before tin*, boys are about us, 
making it dillieiilt for us to leave home. But you may p. ly 
on it tliat no amount of horso-power woiihl make me /oovy/ 
over iny book, so as not to do myj^est. If it is written fa>{, 
it will be beeause f ean’t help ^Yriting it fast. 

Journal. Jan. 16.— Finished my second volume ibis morning, and 
am going to send oil’ the MS. of the first volume to-morrow. 
We have decided that the title sliall be ‘The Mill on the 
FI0.SS.’ We liave been reading ‘ Humphrey ('linker’ in tiic 
evenings, and have been mucb disappointcil in it, aft(*r Uu; 
praise of Tliackeray and Dickens. 

.fchi. 26.- -Mr Pigott, Mr Ued ford, and ^fr F. ('liajnnan 
dined wdth us, and we liad a musieal evening, — Mrs Con- 
greve and Mi.ss Bnry^ ,)‘^dinng ns after dinner. 

Letter Thanks for your letter of yesterday, with the Genevese 
enclosure*. No [iromi.se, ala.s ! of smaJle.st watch expressing 
28tii Jan. laige.-t ad.’uiration, but a dc.siro for “ permission to translate. ’ 
1 iiave been invalided for tlie last week, and, of cour.se, am 
^ Mrs Congrcvti’.s .sister. 
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a prisoner in the castle of Giant Despair, who growls in my Letter to 
ear that ‘Tlie ]\till on tlic Floss’ is detestable, and that the 
last volume will be the climax of that general detestableness. Jstii Jan. 
Such is the elation attendant on wdiat a self-elected lady corre- 
spondent of mine from Scotland calls my “ exciting career”! 

I have had a great pleasure this Avcek. Dr Inman of 
Liverpool has dedicated a new book (‘ Foundation for a 
New Theory and Practice of Medicine’) “to G. 11 . Lewes, 
as an acknowledgment of benefit received from noticing his 
close observation and clear inductive reasoning in ‘ Sea side 
Studies ’ and the ‘ Physiology of Common Life.’ ” 

That is really gratifying, coming from a physician of some 
scientific mark, who is not a jiersonal friend. 

rck 4.-— Came this morning a letter from Plackw'ood an- Journal, 
nouiicing the despatch of the fir.st eight .sheets of jiroof of ^ The 
Mill on the Flos.s,’ and ex}a*essing his deliglitin it. To-night 
(}. has reatl them, and .says — (i<(nz fanioa ! " Fl)enezer ! 

1 mu.st be satisfied to send a very brief answer to your r^etter to 
kii I letter received this morning, that 1 may lose no time in 
gi\iiig you the authoi^ation which 1 enclo.se. 

1 am dee[>ly gratified by your consent to undertake the 
labour of translation, and I have more than a literary 
.s.itisfaction in it. I have an atlecticmate pleasure in the 
rlioiieht tliat you and Madame D’Albevt will talk over .some 
of iny pages together. 

iMr Lewes shares my feeling and my gratification as an 
author, that 1 can have so much conlitlence in my translator. 

In spile of your disbelief in the veracity of my descri])tions, 

I shall peivist in Ihiiiking he will not be disappointed if ever 
we liave tlie pleasure of conversing in a (juartet at Ckmeva. 

\'our letters have alivmly uitroduced you to liim, apart from 
niy descriptions. We are ipiite of your ()pinion as to the 
dialect in ‘Adam Pede.’ As .simple, Bihlica! French as 
possible will be the be.st vehicle. And 1 think Mrs Poy.ser's 
c])igrams A\ ill Aved tlu'in.selves very felicitously to the most 
epigrammatic of languages. 

Mr Ticwes begs me to express the pleasure he feels in the 
revival of my correspondence with sm-h valuable friends. 

h'd). 23.— 8ir Fdward Lyt ton called on us. Guy Darrel j-mruai. 
“iu pi oprid pevsond. 

iSir Fdward Lyt Ion called on u.s yesterday. Tin* con- i-ottorto 
vensation lapsed chiefly into monologue, from the diiliculty 1 
found in making liiin liear, but under all disadvantages I ivb. 
had an agreeable impre.ssion of his k indue.' s and .''iucerity. 

Pe thinks the two defects of ‘Adam P»edc' are the dialect 
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and Adam’s marriage with Dinah ; but, of course, t would 
have my teeth drawn rather than give up citlier. 

Jacobi told Jean l^aul that unless he altered the denoue- 
ment of his Titan, he would withdraw his fricndshi[) from 
him ; and 1 am preparing myself for your lasting enmity on 
the ground of the tragedy in my third volume, ihit an 
unfortunate duck can only lay blue eggs, however much white 
ones may be in demand. 

Feb. 29. — (t. has been in town to-day, and has agreed for 
;^300 for ‘The Mill on the Floss’ from Harpers of New 
York. This evening, too, has come *a letter from Williams 
k Norgate, saying that Tauchnitz will give /'too for the 
(Jerman reprint; also, that ‘ llede Adam’ is translated into 
Hungarian. 

March 5. — Yesterday Afr Lawrence, the portrait painter, 
Junelied uith us, and exprc.sscd to (f. his wish to take my 
port rait. 

March 9. — Yesterday a letter from J Hack wood, expressing 
his strong delight in my third volume, which he had read to 
the beginning of “ Lome along by the Tide.” To-day young 
J Hack wood called, and told us, among other things, that the 
last copies of ‘derical Scenes’ had gone to-day- twelve for 
export. Letter came from ( Germany, announcing a transla- 
tion of (.{.’s ‘ I biographical History of Philosophy.’ 

March i j. — To-day the lirst volume of the (lerman trans- 
lation of ‘Adam l‘edc’ came. It is done by Dr Fres(‘, the 
same man who translated the ‘ Lif<j of (loethe.’ 

March 30 . PnJc.ssor Owen scut me his ‘ Fala’ontolo; y ' 
to-day. Have missed two d;iys uf work from headache, and 
so liave not yet finLhed my bo'»k.^ 

March 2i.“-Finisjie(l this morning ‘The ^lill on tli'- 
.Floss,’ writing fruJii the moment wlien Maggie, (’arriod oat 
on the water, thinks of her mother and brother. W’e ln»pc 
to start for Itome on Saturday, 24th. 

Maynificat anima mca! 

The manuscrij)t of ‘The Mill on the Flo.ss’ bears Ihc 
billowing inscription : — 

“ To my beloved liu.slaijd, George Henry Lewes, 1 give this 
MS. of III}' third book, written in the sixth year of our life 
together, at Holly Lodge, South Field, Wandsworth, and 
finished 2i.st ^laich i860.” 

I- Her ye.sterday morning hel])ed to inspire me fci 
tlie last e'' veil pages, if they have any inspiration in tliciii. 
They were written in a furoi\ but I daresay there is imt a 
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word difFcreut from what it would have been if T had wi itten Letter to 
them at the slowest naco. 

We expect to start on Saturday morning, and to be in 2‘2a March. 
Rome by Palm Sunday, or else by tlie following Tuesday. 

Of course we shall write to you when we know what will bo 
our address in I {.nine. Tn tlie meantime news will gather. 

I don’t mean to send ‘Tlie Mill on the Floss’ to any one, 
cxcc[)t to Dickens, who 1 )as behaved with a delicate kindness 
in a recent matter, which F wish to acknowledge. 

F am grateful and yet rather sad to have tinished— sad 
that I shall live with my peo[»le on the banks of the Floss 
no longer. Ihit it is time that F should go and absorb some 
new lil’e, and gather fresh itleas. 


UHAFTKR, X. 

I had looked forward for years to the journey to Italy, jounmi, 
rather with the ho[)e of the new elements it would bring >taiy, isoo. 
to my eultmv, tlian with tlwi hope of immediate pleasure, 
'rravelling <‘an hardly be without a continual ciUTont of di.s- 
appointnient if the miiin object is not the enlargement of 
one’s gem'i’al life, so us to make even weariness and annoy- 
nnee> enter into tini sum of benefit. One great dedueticui to 
me fri»m tin' di'liglit of seeing w’(uId-famons objects is the 
frc'jiiciit <iouble coii-'<-iousne.'^.s which tells me that F am not 
enjoying the actual vi'«ion»enongh, and tliat when higher en- 
joyment comes witli the reprodnebum of the .scenes in my 
imagination, 1 shall have io>t some of the details, wdiieh , 
ini[)re>^ mo too lVelj\v in the ))rosent because the faimlties 
iue not wrought up into energetic aetioii. 

Here follow some .seleelod imi>ressioiis of the jour- 
my:-- 

Ferhat)s the world can hardly oiler a more inttu'csling out- 
look tlian that from the tower id the Homan C'ajiitol. ddie 
eve leaps first to th(i mountains that IhuiiuI tlie t’ampagna — 
the Sabine and All>an liilbs and tlie .'solitary Soraele fuitlier 
Oil to the left Then wandering back across flie (hm|)agna, 
ii scarelies for the Sister hills, hardly di>tinguishable now’ avS 
hills. The Fa latino i.s conspicuous enoiurli, marked by the 
vuins of the I’nlace of ihc (’a'^ars, and rising up iievond the 
extremity of the Forum. And now, once resting on the 
IT 
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Italy, 1800. Forum, the eye will not readily quit the long area that be- 
gins with the Clivus Capitolinus and extends to the Coli- 
seum — an area that ivas once tlic very focus of the world. 
The Canqx) \'accim>, tlie site probably of the Comitium, was 
this first morning covered with carts and animals, mingling 
a simple form of actual life with those signs of the highly 
artificiLil life that had been crowded here in ages gone by : 
the three (!orinthian pillars at the extremity of the Forum, 
said to have lH‘Ionge<l to the Tenq^lc of Jupiter Stator; the 
grand temple of Antoninus and Faustina ; the white arch 
of 'Pitas; the Dasilica of Constantine ; the temple built by 
Adrian, with its great broken granite columns scattered 
around on the green rising ground ; the lingo arc of the 
Coliseum and the arch of (Wstmitiiie. 

The scene of tlicse great relics remained our favourite 
haunt (luring (Uir stay at Koine; and one day near tlie end 
of it wo entered the enclosure of the (Jivns Capitolinus and 
the excavat(;d space of the Forum. The ruins on the Clivus 
— the facade of nia<sive columns on tlie right, called the 
teiiijileof Yespa<iaii ; the two ( ’orinthiuii colnnins, called the 
temple of iSaturn, in the centre, and the arch of Septimius 
Severiis on the left - have tlieir rich colour set otV by tin' 
luxuriant green, elolliing the lower masonry, whicli formed 
the foundations of the crjwdtal buildings on this narrow 
space, and as a bm'kgronnd to them all, the rough solidity (»f 
the ancient wall forming the back of the central building on 
the Intel montiiim, and regarded as on(‘ of the few remains 
of Ko[>u]>lieaii constructions. On either liaiid, at anoll ‘r 
angle from tin- arch, the ain’lent road foriiiiiig tin; dou])!e 
ascent of the Clivus is lirm^and level willi its great 
blocks of pavement. 'Phe arch <^f Sfptimiiis Se\eriis is par 
thmlarly rich in coheir; and the poorly exefiiled ba^-ialieh 
of military groiips still Io(>k oat in grotcsfp.ie conijiletciios (if 
attitude and expression, (wen on tin* sides exjiosed to llic 
weather. From the ( 'liviis, a passage, iindernenth the jireseut 
road, leads into the Forum, wJio-e imniense, pinkish, graiiiu.* 
columns lie on the weather-worn white marble jiaveiiH'iii. 
The column of Pliocas, willi its liase no longna’ “buricl,” 
stands at the extreme corner nearest the Clivus; and tli(^ 
three ehjgarit columns of the biinpie (say .some) of Jupitei’ 
8 tator, ijuirk the ()j)p()sito extreniity ; between lie traces 
utterly confused to all but crudile cyo.*>, of marble steps and 
of ped.ist s ‘tripped <'f tlieir maibh'. 

liCt im 'cc wliat T most delighted in, in Korne. (A'rtniiily 
tliis drive fioiu the Clivus to tlic (’oli.seum was, from first m 
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last, one of the chief things ; but there are many objects and Italy, isoo. 
many impressions of various kinds which I can reckon up as 
of almost equal interest : the Coliseum itself, with the view 
from it ; tlic drive along the Ai)pi:in Way to the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, and the view from thence of tlie Campagiia 
bridged by the aqueduct : the baths of Titus, with the rem- 
nants of their arabcsc^ues, seen by tin; light of torches, in tlie 
now dump and gloomy spaces; the glimp.se of the Turpeiun 
rock, with its growtli of cactus and rough her]>age; the 
grand bare arcli brickwork of the Pala(;e of the Ca-sars rising 
in huge musses on tlie Palatine; the tlieatre of .Marccllus 
bursting smldeiily into view from among the crowded mean 
houses of the modern city, and .still more the tcnqde of 
Miiun’va and tcnq»le of Nerva, also set in the crowded city 
of the present ; and the exterior of the Pantheon, if it were 
not marred hy the Pa]>al belfries,— the.se are the traces of 
ancient Pome tliat liave left the .strongest imago of them- 
selves in my mind. 1 ought not to leave out Trajan’s 
cr’unn, and the La’iim in whieh it stands; thongli the 
se\ere cold tint of tlu; grey granite columns, or fragments of 
columns, gave this forum ratlier a dreary etlect to me. For 
^ustlu■s^ there is ])erhajKs notliiug more inq>res,sive in Pome 
iliuu the Paths of (^araealla, exeept the C’oliseum ; and 1 
remeiuber that it was amongst them that I lii>t noticed the 
lovely edeet of tlie giant fennel, luxuriant among the crumb- 
ling lu’iekwork. 

We .should have regretted entindy our efforts to get to 
pome during the Holy Wi’ek. instead (d* making Florence 
our lii>t !■ '^tinirqdace, if ^\o had not luul the compensation 
for wearisome, empty ceniinouics and closed museums in the 
M'oiuleri’ul .^pei’taole of the illumination of St PeteFs. That, 
redly, is a thing so wondrous, so magically beautiful, that 
one can’t lind in one’s heart to .'^ay it is not worih dehng. 

I remember well the first glinqise we had, as wo drove out 
towards it, of the outline of tlie dome like a new eonstella- 
fion on the black sky. 1 thought (h<if Avas the final illumina- 
tion, and was regretting mv tardy arrival, from the f/tVo/o* 
we had to make, when, as our carriage st«q»])eil in front of 
the cathedra], the great i»ell .soundrd, and in an instant tlie 
grand illumination llaslied out and Inrmul the outline of 
stars into a palace of gold. Venus looked on ['alely. 

A Wet day for tin' fir.si time since we left Paris! That Lativto 
assists (nir conscience.^ considerably in iirgiimMis to write our 
letters on tills fourth <lay at Poane, for I Avill not pretend -uli Aeril 
that writing a letter, even to yam, cun be anything nunc 
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alluring tlian a duty when there m a blue sky over tlie Coli- 
seum and tlie Arch of (Vmstantino, and all the otlicr marvels 
of this marvellous place. Since our arrival in the middle of 
Sunday, I have been gradually rising from the depth of dis- 
appointment to an intoxication of delight ; and that makes 
mo Avish to do for you Avliat no one ever did for me -warn 
you that you must expect no grand impression on your first 
entrance, into Home, at least if you enter it from (.■ivita 
Veecliia. Aly heart sank, as it Avould if you behaved shab- 
bily to me, Avhen I l(»oked through the windows of the omni- 
bus as it jiassed through street after street of ugly modern 
Home, and in that mood the dome of St Peter’s and the 
(‘astlc of St Angelo- the only grand objects on our Avay- 
could only look disappointing to me. I believe tbe inipres 
sion on entering from the Naples side is ([uite diHerent : 
there, one must get a glim}>se of tlie broken grandeur ami 
Henaissance spleiuhair lhat one associates Avith the word 
“Home.” So ke«'p np yoiir s]*irits in tlie omniliiis Avhen 
your turn comes, and believe that you Avill mount the ( api- 
t(»l the next morning, as Ave did, and look out on the Poniiii 
and tlie (.'(ili.^eiiin, far (ui to the Alban mountains, with 
snowy Apennines Ijehind them, and feel Avbat 1 h-ave you 
to imagine, because the rain has left, oil’, ami my husband 
commands me to put on my bmimg. ('Iwo hours later.) 
(hin you belicAm tlial I Iiave not had a headu'die simr uc 
set out i Put { would Avillingly have endured more tlnni 
one to be less anxious than 1 am about Mr Lewes's lieaM' 
Now lliat we an^just (‘onn* in from nur iwtlk to the Pantiie.'ii. 
he is obliged to lif down with terrible ojjpns.sion of the li'-ad ; 
and since we haA’e hern in Ihiim* he has liemi nearly deaf ca 
one side, ’fhat is the dark “ erow that. Hies in heavim .s 
SAveetest air ’’ just m»\v : eAUTVlhiiig else, in our eireumstmirr'! 
here is perfect. We an; :.:iad to have been dri\'en into ajarl 
ijient.s, insti'ad of nunaining at the hotel as we Innl inteadcu’: 
for Ave (-njoj tin* abundance of room anrl the (jiiiet that he 
long to this mode of life, and avo get (»ur cooking and all 
other comforts in perfe.ction at little more than a third ot 
tlie liotel price.s. M ^t of the visitors to Pome tliis M-a.-^nii 
seem to couie only for a sliort .stay, and as apartments can i 
be taken for lc.ss than a montli, ihc' hotels are full and lie' 
]odging> are em]uy. K.vtremely unplca.sant for the peo|ilo 
wf'io 1. iv longings to let, but very convenient for iis, .since 
vve got C M client rooms in a good situation for a niodcialc 
])rico. \\‘<- have a good little lamllady, who can s[‘eak noth- 
ing but Itaiiun, so that she serves a.s a y»oA//rn‘c for Us, and 
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awakens our memory of Italian dialogue — a memory which LKterto 
consists chielly of recollecting Italian words witlumt knowing 
their meaning, and English words without knowing the Ith April. 
Italian for them. 

I shall tell you nothing of what we have seen. Have you 
not a husband wdio lias seen it all, and can tell you much 
better '1 h^xcept, perhaps, one sight which might have had 
some interest for him, namely, Count Cavonr, who was wait- 
ing with other eminences at the Turin station to receive the 
Prince do Carigiian, the new Viceroy of Tuscany. A really 
pleasant sight — not the Prince, who is a largo stout “ mous- 
tache,” squeezed in at the waist with a gold belt, looking 
like one of those dressed- up })ersonagcs wlio are among the 
cliessmen that the Ckwours of the world [)lay their game 
with. The pleasant sight was (Vmnt Cavour, in plainest 
dress, with a head full of power, mingled with 
We had several fellow-travellers who bclongeil to >Savoy, 

. ,:<l were full of chagrin at the [ircispect of the French annexa- 
tion. Our most agiceable companion was a Paron do Mag- 
liiino, a Xeaiiolitan who has inarrietl a f'rench wife with a 
large f >rtune, and has been living in France for years, but 
li;is now left his wife and children behind for the sake of 
i‘iilenng the Sardinian army, and, if liel^nng to turn 

out the Nea}»olitaii Pourbons. 1 fed .some stirrings of tlie 
iiisurn ctinnary spirit myself when 1 see tlie red jtantaloons 
at every turn in tlie streets of Pioine. 1 suppose Mrs Prown- 
ing ..ould explain to me that this is part of the great idea 
iiuiivishet’ ill the soul of the modcu'ii saviour Louis Napoleon, 
and that tor tlie Frencli to impose a hateful governiiieiit on 
the Homans is the only ju’oper .setjuence to the story of the 
French Pevolution. 

Oh, the lieautiful men and women and children here ! 

Such wonderful babies with w ise eyes ! — such grand-featured 
mothers nursing them! As one driNos along the streets 
.sometime.s, one scrs a madonna and <*hihl at every third or 
lourth n])por window' ; ami on Monday a little crippled girl 
seated at the door of a churdi lookial up at us with a face, 
lull of such pathetic s vcetnes.s ami beauty, that I think it 
can hardly leave me again. Yesterday we wont to set^ dear 
Shelley’s tomb, ami it was like a |)ersonal coi.M»lation to me 
to see that sinqilo ontwai’d sign that ho i> at re.^t, where no 
htdred can ever roach him again. Poor lu'at Fs tombstone, 

^vith tliat de.s[)airing latter inscription,’ is aiinosi as paintul 
to think of as Swift’s. 

^ “ Here lies ouo whoso name was writ in wsU r.” 
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And wliat have you been doing, being, or suffering in 
these long twelve days'? While we were standing with 
weary impatience in the custom-house at Civita Vccchia, 
Mr Congreve was delivering his third lecture, and you were 
listening. And what else ? Frida}/. Since I wrote iny 
letter wo have not been able to get near the post-office. 
Yesterday ivas taken up with seeing ceremonies, or rather 
with waiting for tliem. T knelt down to receive the Pope’s 
blessing, remembering what Pius VIL said to the stddier — 
that he would never be the worse for the Idessing of an old 
man. Put altogether, these ceremonies are a melancholy, 
hollow business, and we regret bitterly that the Holy Week 
has taken up our time from better things. I have a cold 
and heatlaclie this morning, and in other ways am not con- 
scious of inijirovcment fnnn the Pojte’s blessing. 1 may 
comfort myself with thinking that the King of Sardinia is 
none the worse for the Pope’s cur.se. ft is farcical enough 
that the excommunication is posted up at the ( 'hurch of Si 
John Lateral!, out of everybody’s way, and yet there are 
poliec to guard it. 

I think you have ma«lc ra}>id progress w'ith the transla- 
tion, .seeing that you ean only u.se fringes of lime for it. 
It is a very sweet thought to me that tlie work may be a 
source of .some pleasure to you and Maman (I am very glad 
to be assuivfl that T may .still .say ‘‘ .Maman,” for tliat is tlie 
name by wbiiffi .she lias always gone in my silent memory). 
It will iritere.st you, ])erha}‘s, to know lliat it (/.c., ‘Adai i 
Bede’) i.s tran.<latcd into Ilinigarlu), and llio first volume is 
fairly rendered into German — ]K).s.sibly the second also by 
this time. 

You .see 1 am counting on your and Marnan’s interest in 
everything that belniig.^ to me, I do not write about K(>nic : 
you have read much better things on tliat subject than 1 
can tell you. But no one can tell you about iny.sclf, unle.^s 
I take upon me that agreeable labour. 

What a delight it wouhl lie to lake the old walk.s in 
Geneva once more ! But I fear there are many changes that 
would cheek the curreait of iny memory. And the eliange 
irom tlie old to the new is always jiainful to ns who arc get- 
ting old ai.d living more and more in the pa.st. 'IVll Mani:in 
I enter now into her coii.scrvative feolings, wliitdi i used in- 
wardly to “'Sfipprove in iny revolutionary mood - the mood 
1 was in wiicn you kne.w me. 

You will forgive me for writing liaslily and briefly, and will 
understand that temporary preoccupation with the woiiJer* 
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ful place I am in is not huUiference to otlier tljinp:s. W'itli 
aOectionatc regards to ^lainan, I am always yours, with 
sincere and faithful friendslii[). 

AVe left Rome a week ago, almost longing, at last, to T/tip.rto 
come southward in search of sunshine, hvery one likes to 
boast of peculiar experience, and we can ])oast of liaving mh May, 
gone to Rome in tlie very worst spring that has been known 
for the last twenty years. Here, at Naples, we have had 
some brilliant days, though the wind is still cold, and rain 
has often fallen heavily in the night. It is the very best 
cliangc for us after Rome ; there is comjiaratively little art 
to sec, and there is nature in transcendent be:iuty. We 
b(>'h think it the most beautiful place in the world, and 
are scejtlical about Constantinople, which has not had the 
advantage of having been seen by ns. 'I'hat is the fashion 
of travellers, as yon know : for you must have bi'cn bored 
many times in your life by ])eople who have insisted on it 
1j .t you go and see the thing (he;/ ha\e seen — there is 
nothing like it. W(‘ shall bore you in that way, T daresay 
- -so jirepare yourself. Our [>1an at present is to spend the 
n(*xt week in seeing Ua-stum, Ainalli. Castellamare, and Sur- 
icnto, and drinking in as much of this Southern beauty, in 
a (juict way, as our souls arc eajKible of absorbing. 

The calm blue sea, and the mountains sleeping in the 
afttaaioon light, as wc have seen them toalay from the hei Jit 
of St Klmo, make, one feel very ] tussive ami (‘ontem}>lutive, 
and di.sincliiied to bustle abont in search of meaner sights. 

Vet 1 confess j’ompeii, and tlie remains of Romjwian art 
and lifa in the Museum, have been improsive eiiou ji to 
rival tin .sea and .^ky. l{ is a thing ncvi*r to be forgotten — 
tliat valk thntugh the silent city of the past, and then the 
sight of utensils, and eatables, and ornaments, and lialf- 
washed linen, and hundreds of otlier traces of life, so start- 
lingly like our own in its minutest details, suddenly arrested 
by the fiery deluge. All that you will see some day, ami 
with the advantage of younger eyes than mine. 

AVc expect to reach Florence (by st(‘:ini])oat, alas I) on the 
17 th, so that if you have the charity to write to me again, 
addrcs.s to me there. 

We thought the advance to oigliteen in the nniuber of 
hearers^ \vas very satisfactory, and rejoiced over it. The 
most .solid comfort one can fall back Ufion is the thought 
that tlie business of oncAs life — the work ai home after the 
holiday is done — is to help in some .small nibbling way to 
1 ,'\t l.ho Pu.‘.itivist (‘hurcli. 
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lictter to reduce the sum of ignorance, degradation, and misery on tlic 
face of this beautifid earth. I am writing at night — Mr 
fttiiMay, Lewes is already asleep, else he would say, “Send my kind 
lonuapes. talked of yoli, and 

the tliought of seeing you again miikes the South Fields 
look brighter in our imagination than they could have 
looked from the dreariest part of the world if you had 
not been living in them. 

John Black- Tilings really look so threatening in the Neapolitan 
isthMay kingdom, tliat wc begin to think ourselves fortunate in 
from ’ having got our visit done. Tuscany is in the highest 
Florence. political Spirits for the moment, and of course Victor 

Emanuel stares at us at every turn here, with the most loyal 
exaggeration of moustache and intelligent meaning. Hut 
wc arc selfishly careless about dynasties just now, caring 
more for tlie doin-s of (liotto and Hrunellosclii than for 
those of Count Cavour. On a lirst jonniey to the greatest 
centres of art, one must be excused for letting one’s public 
spirit go to sleep a little. As for me, 1 am thrown into a 
state of humiliating passivity by the sight of the great 
things done in the far pa4: it seems as if life were not long 
enough to learn, and as if my own activity were so com 
pletcly dwarfed by comparison, that I should iie\'cr Jia\c 
courage for more creation of my own. There is only one 
thing that lias an opposite and stimulating etFect : it is the, 
comi»arative rarity, even here, of great and truthful art, and 
the abundance of wretched imitation and falsity. Every 
hand is wanted in the world that can do a little geauiii'' 
sincere work. 

We are at the quietest lint* ] in FJorciice, having sought it 
out for tlie sake of getting ch*ar of the stream of Fitgli>ii 
and American.s, in which one linds one’s self in all tlic luuin 
tracks of travel, so that one seems at last to 1)*^ in a pei 
jietual noisy ])ienic, obliged to be civil, tliougli with a strong 
inclinatioii to be sullen. .My p]iilaiithro]»y rises several 
degrees as soon as we arc tdom*. 

Major I am mucli (obliged to you for writing at mice, and so 

inih scattering some clouds whi*’Ii had gathered over my mind in 
consequence of an indication or two in Mr John r>la(d<wood's 
previous letter. The ‘Times’ article arrived on fSunday. 
it is written in a generous sjiirit, and with so high a degree 
of intelligence, tliat 1 am rather alarmed lest tlic misaj)- 
prehensions it exhibits sliould bo due to my defeciivi', 
presentation, ratlier than to any failure on llic part of the 
critic. 1 have certainly fulfilled my intention very badly d 
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I liave made tlie Dodson honesty appear “moan and nii- LoUerto 
interesting/’ or made the payment of one’s debts a[>]jcar a 
contemptible virtue in comparison with any sort of “Ilohc- 27th May. ' 
mian” qualities. 80 far as my own feeling and intention 
are concerned, no one class of persons or form of character is 
lield up to reprobation or to exclusive admiration. Tom is 
painted with as much love and pity as Maggie; and T am so 
far from hating tlie Dodsons myself, that f am ratlier aghast 
to find them ticketed with such very ugly adjectives. We 
intend to leave this place on Kriday (3d), and in four days 
after that w^e shall be at Venice— in a few^ days from that 
time at Milan-- and then, by a route at present uncertain, 
at llcrne, where we take up Mr J.ew’cs’s eldest l)oy, to bring 
jiiin lioiuc willi us. 

\\\ are particularly happy in our -weatlicr, w’liicli is un- 
varyingly line w’ithout excessive heat. 'Fliere has been a 
crescendo of enjoyment in our travels; for Florence, from 
its relation to the history of Modern Art, lias roused a 
keeTmr interest in us even tlian Home, and has stimulated 
me O' entertain rather an ambitious project, wliich 1 mean to 
!'c, a secret from every one but you and Mr John Uackwood. 

Anynm.vsof ‘(Jcrical Scones’ in its third edition! Or 
has its a])j)oarance boon deferred ! The smallest details are 
ac eptable t() ignorant travellers. We are w'ondering what 
was the last good article in ‘ 1 Hack wood/ and wdiether 
'llackeray lias gatliered iqi his slack reins in the ‘Cornhill.’ 
IJterature travels slowly even to this Italian Athens, llaw- 
tliurries book is not to be found liere yet in the Tauehiiilz 
editmis. 

We left Ficrence on the evening of the first of June, by 
diligence, travelling all night and nntil ek'ven the next 
moitung lu get to Hologna. I wi.sh wc ciudd have made 
that j()urnoy across the Apennines by daylight, though in 
lliat case 1 should have mis.scd certain grand startling etlects 
that came to mo in my occasional wakings. Wcuidorful 
heights and depths I saw' cm each side of us by tlie fading 
light of the cveiiiug. 'riieu in tlie middle of the night, 
while the lightning was flashing and the- sky was lioavy 
w itli threatening storm-clouds, I waked to find t]n^ six lioives 
I'csolutoly refusing or unable to move the diligence •- till at 
hist TWO meek oxen wxTo tied to the axle, aiui their aildod 
«trongtli dragged us up tlie liill. J>ut one of the strangest 
chects I ever saw’ was just before dawn, wlieii we seemed to 

high up on mighty mountains, wdiicli fell proci[utously 
mid showed us the awful pale lu^izon far, far below*. 
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THE AtlENA CHArEL, PADUA. [vENIOE, 

Wo left Bologna in the afternoon, rested at Ferrara for 
the night, and passed the Euganean Mountains on our left 
hand as we approached Padua in the middle of the next 
day. 

After dinner and rest from our dusty journeying, we took 
a carriage and went out to see the town, desiring ‘most of all 
to sec the Arena Chapel. 

It stands apart, and is approached at present tlirougli a 
pretty garden. Here one is uninterruptedly witli Ciotto. 
The whole chapel was designed and painted liy liirnself alone ; 
and it is said that while he was at work on it, Dante Iodised 
with liiui at Padua. The nave of the clia[»ol is in tolerahly 
good preservation, Imt the ajisis lias suifered severely from 
danit). It is in this apsis tliat tlie lovely Madonna, with the 
Infant at her breast, is painted in a niche, now quite hidden 
by some altar-piece or woodwork, wliich one has to pusli hy 
in order to see the tiuiderost Int of (liotto’s painting. TIi’; 
chapel must have been a blessed vision wlion it was fiv.sli 
from Giotto’s hand— the blue vaulted roof ; the exquisite 
bands of which he was so brnd, representing inlaid maible, 
uniting roof and walls and forming the divisions betwt.eii 
the various frescoes which cover the upper part of the 
The glory of Paradise at one end, and tlie histories of Mary 
and Jesus on the two sides; and the subdued etlect of tlni 
scries of monochromes representing the Virtues and 
below. 

From IMdua to \'’’cnice. 

We made the j(»nrncy to Chioggia but with small plon-urr, 
on account of my illness, vhicli^i-ontinned ull d:iv. Oiin'r- 
wise that long floating over the water, with the forts uiid 
mountains looking as if they were siisjM'nded in the :iii\ 
would have been very enjoyable. Of all dreamy deliglit'. 
that of floating in a gondola along the canals and out »'U dn 
Lagoon is surely the gn^atest. We wore out one night ini 
the Lagoon when the .sun was setting, and the wide wut'f' 
were fluslicd with the reddened liglit. I should have lilod 
it to la-t for liours : it is the .sort of scene in whicli I could 
most readily forget my own cxi.slence, and feci imdted into 
the general life. 

Another charm of evening time was to Avalk np and down 
the Piazza of San Marco as the stars were l)righteniiig and 
look at the grand dim buildings, and tlio flocks of pigeons 
flitting about them; or to walk on to the Bridge of 
Paglia and look along the dark canal tljat runs under the 
Bridge of Sighs—its blackness lit up by a gaslight here and 
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ill ere, and the plasli of the oar of blackest gondola slowly Journal, 
.advancing. 

From Venice to Verona and Milan. 

We left Milan for (Joino on a fine Sunday morning, and 
arrived at beautiful llollagio by steamer in the evening. 

Here we spent a delicious day — going to the Villa Soinina 
Jiiva in the morning, and in the evening to the Serbcllonc 
Gardens, from the heights of which we saw tlie mountain- 
peaks reddened with the last rays of the sun. The next day 
wc reached lovely Chiavenna, at the foot of the S^jliigcn Pass, 
and spent the (evening in comi)any with a glorious inoiintain 
torrent, mountain peaks, huge boulders, with rippling min- 
iature torrents ami lovely young flowers among tlieni, and 
grassy heights with rich Sjaanish chestnuts sliadowing them. 

Then, die next morning, we set off by i)ost and climbed the 
almost perpendicular heights of the Pass— cliiefly in heavy 
rain that would hardly \v.t us discern the i)atches of snow 
when we reached the table-land of the summit. About five 
o’clock we reached grassy Spliigen, and felt that we had left 
Italy >ehind us. Already our driver had been German for 
tV'' la.^t long post, and now wo had come to an hotel where 
host and wniters were German. Swiss houses of dark wood, 
outside staircases ami liroad caves, stood ou the steep, green, 
and tlow(‘ry slope that led up to the waterfall ; and the hotel 
iTid oIIk; buildings of masonry were thorouglily German in 
llc’ir aspect. In tbe evening we enjoyed a walk liotweon 
tin inoniitains, wTiose lower sides down to the torrent bed 
wore set Avitli tall dark j>ines. Put tlie climax of grand — 
nav, tenible- scenery came the next day as wo traversed 
the Via Mala. * 

After this came ojien green valleys, witli dot teal white 
(-'huivhcs ajid liomcsto.uls. We were in Swit/.- rland, and 
tlie n.ighty wall of the ATaltellinc Alps shut us out from Italy 
oil the 2 1st of Juno. 

Vour letter to Florence readied me duly, and T fool as if i.<uiorio 
1 had l)ccn rather unconseioiuible in asking for another 
hetoro our return; but to us who have boon seeing new 
things every day, a month seems so long a spa«’e of time ^ 
that we can’t lu'lp fanojdng there must lie a great accumula- 
tion of news for ns at the end of it. 

had hoped to be at home by the 25th ; but no were 

eiiclianted with Venice, that we were .seduced into staging 
there a whole week instead of three or four days, ami now 
^vc must not rob the boys of their two days’ holiday with us. 

Wc have bad a wonderful journey. From Florence wo 
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went to Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua on our way to Venice ; 
and from Venice wc have come by Verona, Milan, and Como, 
and across the Spliigen to Zurich, where we s[)ent yesterday 
chiefly in the company of Moleschott the physiologist- -an 
interview that has helped to sharpen Mr Lewes’s appetite 
for a return to his microscope and dissecting- table. AYe 
ought to be for ever ashamed of ourselves if wc don’t woi k 
tlie better for tliis great holiday. We botli feel immens('Jy 
enriched with new ideas and new veins of interest. 

I doii’t think I can venture to tell you what my great 
project is by letter, for J am anxious to keep it a secret. 
It will require a great deal of study and labour, and I am 
athirst to begin. 

As for tlie ‘Mill,’ I am in repose about it, now I know it 
has found its way to the great public. Its comt)arative rank 
can only bo decided after .some years liavc j)assod, wlieii tin; 
judgment upon it is no longer iidluenccd l)y tlie reivi.t 
cntlmsiasm al)ont ‘Adam,’ and by tlie fact that it has ilu- 
misfortune to be written by me instead of by Mi’ Liggiin. 
1 shall like to sec Bulwer’s critiei-in, if you will be kiinl 
enough to send it mo ; but I [larticularly wish not to sec any 
of the newspaper articles. 


CTTAPTKR XT. 

Juhj r.- We found our.-'dve*- at linme again, after tlirco 
months of dLlightfiil travel. From Ik'rne we broiighl <'iir 
eldest boy Charles, to begin a new jieriod in his life, uficr 
four yeans at Ilofwyl. I)nring oiir absenm? ‘I’lie Mill 
the Flos.s’ came out (April 4), and achieved a greater mk- 
cesH than I had ever liojmd for it. The snb.scri)'limi was 
3600 (tlie number originally printed was 4000) ; and s!ioi i!y 
after its api^earance, Mudie having demanded a secoiul tliyii 
sand, Blackwood commenced striking olT 2000 more, inakni': 
6000. Wliile wc were at Fhu’cnce I had the news tlial 
these 6000 were all sold, and that 500 more were being fu 
pared. I’rom all we can gather, the votes are rather on 
side of ‘ The Mill ’ as a better book than ‘ Adam.’ 

We reached liome by starliglit at one o’clock this moriiii\£.'j 
and I write in baste, fear, and trembling lest you slioiiM 
already lie gone to 8urrey. You know what I should hke 
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that you and your liu.sbaiicl should come to us tlic first day Letter to 
possible, uainiug any hour and conditions. We would 
anange meals and everything else as Avould best suit you. ist July. ’ 
Of course I would willingly go to London to see yon^ if you 
could not come to me. But 1. fear lest ncitber plan should 
bo practicable, and lest this letter should have to be sent 
after you. It is from your note only that I liavc learned 
your loss.^ It has made me think of you with the sense 
that there is more than ever a common fund of ext>erience 
between us. But 1 will write nothing more now. I am 
almost ill with fatigue, and liave only courage to write> at 
all, because of my anxiety not to miss you. 

Allectionate regards from both of ?cv to both of ynu. 

I ojiened your letters and ])arccl a little after one oh-lock Mi^sS:il:l 
on S', tday morning, for that was the unseas<»nable liour of 
our ivTurn from oiir long, long journey, ^’esterday was 
almost entirely em[>loyed in feeling very weary indeed, but 
this iiiorning we are attacking the heap of small duties that 
always lie before (me after a long ab.scuce. 

It is ])lea^ant to .set; your l)nok '- fairly fiiiislied after all 
dehn,^ and anxieties; but 1 uill say notliing to you about 
il.'il until 1 have read it. I shall ivad it tlii' first thing 
before plihiging into a course of study Avbicli will take me 
iiit<' a ilillerent region of tliouglit. 

We li ive bad an utispcakably deliglilful journey— one of 
llioM.‘ jonnieys ibat seem to divide one’s life in two, by the 
iK'w ideas iIk'v suggest and tin* new veins of interest tliiT 
(»jnMi. We went to (hmeva, and s[(ent two days with my 
old. kiiiti fritmds the l)'An)erls - a real jihsisnre to me, 
e.sjK.eialiy ius Mr 1 soves \\a^ deliglilt'd with “Maman” as 
I us((d to call ]\Iadame 1)’ Albert. She is as bright and 
apiiglit ,') e\fr: (die ten ^ears have only wliiteneil lier 
hair a eluinge wdiieli makes her face all the softer in 
colouring. 

llen^, then, is the lock of hair whicli, now' it is severed 
from its companions, may be mistaken for a lock from .some Vniv.^' 
youthful head, full of brightest liojie.s. My liopes, you know, 
wore never very liriglit, even in my youtliful days, and it 
always my /Wtrs tliat painted my future for mo. Tiiat 
has, at least, saved me from some (li.sappoiiitnu'iit and iias 
laouglu. me some unexpected j<'ys in life. For instaiuM', 1 
had never ventured to hope tluxt you w’ould bear me so 
baidorly in your mind through long years, and gladden my 

^ Death of Madame liodielum’s father. 

" ‘Tliouglits in Aitl of Eaitli.’ 
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heart by such strong sympathy as your eyes and voice 
assured me of during our short stay with you. 

Very few things liavc happened to mo, apart from my 
domestic life, that have cheered me more than the feeling 
that you and j\I. 1)’ Albert are woven into my outward praoti 
cal existence, no longer as mere memories, however clierished, 
but as actual breathing fricnd.s, ready to share my thoughts 
and help me with your encouraging words. 1 will say notliing 
to you on the subject of Mr Lewes's letter to M. iyAlb('rl, 
because I am sure you know all the feeling that is implied in 
the wish he ims ex[)re.ssed on behalf of us l)oth. I am ratlin- 
weighed down with anxiety now, dear Maman, and find life, 
even in the middle of my many blessings, still a ditlieult and 
sometimes a toilsome journey. I have always to struggle 
against a selfisli longing for repose. 

You will write to me, I know, and tell me now and tln-n 
how it fares with you. It is doubly pleasant to read details 
about a friend’.s life, when wc know just how she looks, and 
wliere she sits throiigli long, (piiet days. 

I fear I gave very feeble signs of the gratitude [ felt 
towards you for your atltH-tionate reception of me and mine, 
and all the delicate attentions you showed us. All speirh 
was ditlieult to me just then, and es[)e(‘i!dly on mailers of 
feeling. .Nevertheles.s, I have conlidence ^liat you iiiterproted 
me more kindly than any even of my unexpressed fcidings 
deserved, and that you ]>elievo in me as your always true and 
gratcfid friend. 

I liiivo tioishe<l my first rather rapid reading r)f your hook, 
and now 1 thank yon for it: not merely for tlio speci: ! gilt 
of tlie volume and inscription, , but for that of which ninny 
others will share the benctit with me — the “ thoughts ” them- 
selves. 

So far as my reading in English books of similar (‘haraclt-r 
extends, yours seems to me quite uiqiaralleletl in the laigv 
nes.s and insight with wliich it estimates (Christianity as an 
“organised experience” — a grand advance in the mornl 
development of the race. 

J especially delight in the passage, p. 105, beginniim’, 
“And how can it l>e otherwise,” ami ending witli, “formal 
rejection of it.” ^ On this and other supremely inten^iing 

^ “And how it oflnnviso than rfal to us, tliis hfliff t));U 

noiiri.shri tint of ns all, :ind secin.s to havti inoiildoii art na I l.v 

tlicir niOTnal foiisliliition, ju well as .stonsl lln-in up with i^ ^ 

{>?■ ext-.Jiial inU-resi.s and a.s.soi;iati<»ns ! What other than a mh 
real tain !u». it hee.n in the life nf Iluj Aorld -sinnng out cd', and a ii'i 
cauvMig spring lortli, such volumes of huniau emotion- mak in-', a^ ar- 
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matters of tlioiiglit— perhaps I should rather say of experi- r^citter to 
ence — your book has shown me that we are inucli nearer to 
each other than I had supposed. At p. 174, again, tliere is TihJuiy. 
a passage ])eginning, “ These sentiments,” and ending with 
“ heroes,” ^ whicli, for mo, expresses the one-half of true 
liuman piety. Tliat thought is one of my favourite altars 
where 1 oftenest go to contemplate, and to seek for invigorat- 
ing motive. 

Of the work as a whole I am quite incompetent to judge 
on a single cursory reading. 1 admire — 1 respect — the 
j)rcadtli and industry of mind it exhibits; and I should be 
obliged to give it a more thorough study tlian I can afford 
at ju'csent before 1 should feel warranted to urge, in the 
liglit of a criticism, my failure to perceive the logical consist- 
ciK!} of your language in some parts with the position you 
have .idojded in others. In many instances your meaning is 
o 1 >st‘Ui’e to me, or at lea.st lies wrap]>ed up in more folds of 
abstract jthraseology than I have tlie courage or the industry 
to o[tcn for myself. I think you told me that some one liad 
foil 1 your treatment of great (juestions “cold-blooded.” I 
am <11 the more delighted to find, for my own part, an 
.iiiii«;ual fulness of sympathy and heart experience breathing 
t!iioi!gh(»i.t your Imok. The ground for that c[>ithet jierhaps 
lay in 0 <(‘rtaiu ]>rofe.'<.sorial tone wliich could hardly be 
a'oided, in a work filled with critici.sin of other peo[)le’s 

I'-iil, ns it \vt IV, <»f IVcliii^LT, that has drawn wiiliin its own sj^lunv nil the* 
iii'ii'iil ()l so luaiiy a.i^cs I In all tt<is ivality of intliU'ncL* tlu*re is 

iiidi'rd I he ii'aiiiioiiv oi' (.'hrisliaiiit y havin': truly foniH‘tl an intcj^ral por- 
i!"ii oi th('(ti;. inic life of hniiianily. Tlu* ivi^ardiiii: it :<s a nu-iv ext u-.s- 
I*, life pfwd'h't of iji(*rl>id f.iiiatii-al l)uniour>. is a r<‘a<‘lion of jiid.Linu'iil, 
tti.it, it i-i 1 »( will '•0011^ lu* scon on all liand.s to l^o in no way 

iiii|»!i(.l of iuM\>,s,,iiy ill till* lorinal rejection of it.”-- Thoui;lils in Aid ol' 

I’nitli,' ji, 1. '5, 

' “'riie,s( scijtinients, whirli arc liorn witliin ns, sluinlvriii': a.s it were 
ill oc.' ualiji’c, ready to he a^\akellcd into action ininieilialely tliey are 
I'f/iiscd Ity liiiii o\' eorres|ioniliiiir eireiinisianecs, are drawn out oV tlu* 
ulinle of j)i. viou.s liiuuan c\i>tciiee. They eonstilnte our treasured in- 
hi'iitaiiee out of all ilie life that has been lived hefnre us, to whiih no 
no hinnaii hein^^ wln^ ha.s trod the earth and lahl himself to rest, 
mill all his mortal hurden, upon her maternal bosom, has tailed to add 
Ids cnnlnliiiiini). No j^eiieratiou lias lia»l its en^ros.dn;.: ccmlliet, sorely 
hnUliiic out tlio trinmidis of miial over material toree, and lhrou,L:li tunu.s 
"1 iiioiislruus abortions eoiuunvnt with its birth, too hideous lor us now 
b) hear in emucmplation, inouldim: the early ndellij:euee by e\ery strnc.de, 
aid wiiniiiic its j:radu;d i)OWer‘-, - 7io sin;de soul has borne itself thion^yh 
ns pi'i'yiial trial,- -without bequt atliiiip: to us ot its fiuii. There is not 
a religious thondit that we. take to oiii'selxes for .secret e<anfort in our 
iiiie of irri(;p t.liat ha.s not been <li.slil]c<l out of tie' nii.itijdieity of the 
in,llov,c(l tears ot mankind ; not an animating idea is tiiou* for our faint- 
nij: courai;v that has not t;athcrcd its inspiration from tlie hravery of tlu* 
h'Jiiiul arime.s ot tlu* worhl’s lutocs.’*- -* Thoiiahts in Ain of Faith,’ p. 17.^ 
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theories, except by the adoption- of a simply iiersonal styl 
of presentation, in which you would have seemed to 
looking up at the oracles, and trying to reconcile their 
doctrines for your own behoof, instead of appearing to be 
seated in a chair above them. But you considered your own 
plan more thoroughly than any one else can have considered 
it for you ; and I have no doubt you had good reasons for 
preferring the more impersonal stylo. 

^Ir Lewes sends his kind regards, and when Du Bois 
Uoymoiid’s book on Johannes Miillcr, with other preoccupa- 
tions of a like thrilling kind, no longer stand in the way, lie 
will open copy of the ‘Tlioughts in Aid of Faith.’ lli> 
has felt a in'w inb'rest aroused towards it since he has 
learned something about it from me and the reviewer in the 
‘ Westminster.’ 

Madame llodichon, who was here the other day, told me 
that .Miss Xightingalc and Mis.s Julia Smith had mentioned 
their pleasure in your book ; but ytai w'ill hear further lu v,s 
of all that from themselves. 

I return Sir Ivlward Lytton’s critical letter, wliich 1 h i\e 
read with much interest. On two jioints 1 recognise the 
justice of his criti(‘ism. First, that Maggi*; is madr to 
apjiear to(» [Missive in the .scene of (piarrel in the Bed Derjis. 
[f my look were still in MS. I shouhi--no\v that the d(‘hM't 
is suggested to me - alter, nr rather ex)>and, that sccik'. 
Secijiidly, that the tragedy i.s not adefjuately pre[)ared. Tlii-i 
is a detect which 1 felt even while writing the third 
voluiiu'., and have felt e\er since the MS. h'tt me. The 
Kffischf' Jiirlfc into wliich 1 was beguiled by love ot my 
subject in (he two (ir.st voluiiy^, caused a uant of pro- 
j)ortionate fullle.'^s in the treatment of the third, wliich I 
shall ahvays regret. 

The other chief point (J criticism -Maggie’s posilio.M l<i 
w'ards Stephen - is too vital a jiart of my whole concept '.I'li 
and purpose for me to be converted to the condemnation of 
it. If 1 am -wrong there - if 1 did not really know wiiat m} 
heroine -would feel and do umha’ the cirenmstanecs in wlii' h 
I deliberately jilacerl her - I ought not to have Avrilleii ili’'' 
book at all, but rpiite a dilFerent book, if any. If the ethirs 
of art do not admit the truthful presentation of a chauictci’ 
e.ssentially noble, but liable to great error ~ error that i> 
anguish to its own nobleness— tlien, it seems to me, tlic 
ethics of art are too narrow, and inmst be widened to < 
spond with a widening psycliology. 

Blit i'.-' is good for me to know how my teinlencics ns a 
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writer dash with tlie conclusions of a highly accomplished Letter to 
mind, that I may Lo warned into examining well wdiether 
my discordance with those conclusions may not arise rather othjuiy. 
from an idiosyncrasy of mine, than from a conviction which 
is argumentatively justifiable. 

I hope yon will thank Sir Edward on my behalf for the 
trouble he has tahen to \mt his criticism into a form specific 
enough to be useful. I feel his taking such trouble to be at 
once a tribute and a kindness. If printed criticisms were 
usually wTitten with oidy half ilie same warrant of know- 
ledge, and with an equal sincerity of intention, I should 
read them w*ithont fear rif fruitless annoyance. 

'file little envelope with its address of “Marian” \vas Mrs Bray, 
verv wclcoihe, and as Mr Lewes is sending what a ^lala- 
pro’ .an friend once calh*d a “missile” to Sara, 1 feel 
incliiicd lo slip in a word of gratitude — le^s for the pres- 
ent than for the past goodness, wliieh came bai-k to me 
with keener roinembranee tlian ever when wc were at 
fh.vioa and at (A*mo the [daces 1 first saw with you, How’ 
wi( .'IkhI 1 was tlien- how peevish, how utterly morbid! 

And how kind and L)r]>earing you w’ere umler the oppre.ssion 
ol' uiy eompany. 1 .should like you now and tlien to feel 
happy in tlie thouglit that you were always [lerb’ctly good 
t-' me. Thai 1 was not good to you, is my own disagroc- 
ahlo af' air: the liittor taste of that fact is mini’, not yours. 

Don't you renn inber Dellagii) ? It is hardly altered mueli 
t'Xeept in the hotels, w’hieli the eleven years have wondrously 
iiiiiltipliisi and bedizened for tin* aecomniodation of the 
biiglidi. lint if i Itegin lo recall the things xve saw’ in Italy, 

I shall write as long a ietiVr as Mr Lewes’s, which, by-tlie- 
I'V, now' 1 li ive read it, semis to l-e .something of a “mis- 
sile’' in aiiotlier sense than the Miila[)ro]dan. Lut Sara is 
one, of tlie fow’ [leoide to whom camhuir is aeee[ilable as tlie 
highest tribute. And private criticism has more chance of 
heiag faithful than public. We must have mercy on I’ritics 
who are obliged to make a figure in printed pages. They 
must hy all means say striking things. Either wn should 
uot read printed criticisms at all (/ dunf), or wt should read 
tliem w'ith the constant remembrauee that they are a fugitive 
kind of w’ork wdiicli, in the ]>rcsent .stage of human nature, 
can rarely engage a very high grade of conscience or ability. 

The fate of a book, wdiich is not entirely ephemeral, is never 
decided by journalists or review'orsof any but an exee[)tional 
Kind. Tell Sara her damnation — if it over comes to pass — 

^vill lie quite independent of Nationals and WcsUuiusters. 

X 
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Let half-a-dozen competent people read her book, and an 
opinion of it will sjn’cad quite apart from either praise or 
blame in reviews and newspapers. 

Our big boy is a great deliglit to us, and makes our home 
doubly cheery. It is very sweet as one gets old to have 
some young life about one. lie is quite a passionate 
musician, and we play ]ieethovcu ducts with increasing ap- 
petite every evening. The op[)ortunity of hearing some in- 
spiring music is one of the chief bene fits we hope for to 
counterbalance our loss of the wide common and the fields. 

AVc shall certainly read tlie jiarts you suggest in tin- 
‘E<lucation of the Feelings,’ ^ and T daresay! shall read a 
good deal more of it, liking to turn over the leaves of a book 
whicli I read first in our old drawing-room at Foleshill, and 
then lent to my sister, who, with a little air of maternal ex- 
perience, pronounced it “very sensible.” 

There is so much that I want to do every day — T In id 
need cut myself into four women. \Vc have a great extra 
interest and occupation just now in our big boy Cliariey, 
who is looking forward to a (lovernment examination, uml 
wants mneli help and sym]»nthy in music and graver tiling'^. 
I think we are quite peculiarly blest in the faet tliat this 
eldest lad seems the most entirely lovable human animal of 
seventeen and a half that I ever mot with or beard of : lie 
lias a swci.'tness of disp(»ition whicli is saved from weakness 
by a remarkable sense, of duty. 

We are going to let our present house, if ])ossil)le-~ that 
is, get rid of it altogether on account of its inconvonieiit 
situation : other projects arc still in a floating, unfixed con- 
dition. The water did not look ‘‘quite, so green at Como - 
perliajxs, as your remark siiggcsls, l)ccanse there was a. Ic>s 
vivid green to )>e reflected from my [)ersonality as f looked 
down on it. 1 am eleven years nearer to the sore and 
yellow loaf, and my feelings arc oven more autumnal than 
my years. I have read no reviews of tlie ‘Mill on tlic 
Floss’ except that in the ‘Times’ which Llackwood smit 
me to Florence. I abstain not from superciliousness, but 
on a calm consideration- of the probable pro])ortion of bendit 
on the one. band, and waste of tliougbt on the other, h 
was certain tliat in the notices of my first book, altrr the 
removal of my iitroffnito^ tliere would be much ex 
wisdom, which could hardly prolit me since / certainly kiu w 
win* I '*'as beforehand, and know also tliat no one else knew 
who ha-i luot been l-'Id. 

^ ‘ Iviur.'ition of tlie Feelings.’ Hy t.’liarles Dray. FiiMi.slK'd Is-tt*- 
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We arc quite uncertain about our plans at present. Our Lctiprto 
second boy, 'rhornie, is ^oin*; to leave JIoEwyl, and to bo 
placed in sonic more expensive position, in order to the 
carrying on of his education in a more complete way, so that 
wo are thinking of avoiding for the present any final estab- 
lishment of ourselves, which would necessarily be attended 
with additional outlay. Besides, these material cares draw 
rather too severely on my strength and s[)irit.s. But until 
(•harlie’s career has taken shape we frame no dcllnite pro- 
jeets. 

if Cara values the article on Strikes in the ‘Westminster Miss Sam 
Beview',’ she will be intere.sted in know' -if slu' has not 
heard it already - that the w riter is hliwL T dined w ith 
hill* the other w’oek, and could hardly keep the tears back 
as i .sat at table with him. Yet he is cheerful ami animated, 
aeccjding with graceful (juietness all the minute atUaitions 
to his W'ants that his blindness calls forth. 11 is name is 
I'aw'ccit, and ho is a Felhnv of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 
am sitting for my jiortrait for the hmt lime, I hope —to 
Lawience, the artist who drew that ehalk-hi'ad of Thack- 
emy, which is familiar to you. 

1 kno', you will rej(uce with us that f'harley has warn his Madamo 
|d;ice at the I'ost Ollicc, having been at \\u\ head of tin; list 
ill tin' examination. The dear lad is fairly launched in life 

hOW’. 

1 am tlinruughly vexetl that we diduT go to ianvreuce’s 
to-d:'i}. We made an eilbi t, but it was raining too liard at 
tlie only time that wnuhl ,<er\e ns to reach tin* train. That 
ccnu-i (*f onr iiicoiivenii'iit situation, so far oW' the railway ; 
mid alas ! no one comes to take our house off our liamk 
We may be forced (o stay here after all. 

thicof the tilings 1 .shall count upon, if we are able to 
get nearer J.iOiulon, is to see more of your >ehools and other 
good w'ork.s. 'riiat would hel[> me to do without the tields 
for many months of tiie year. 

1 have been reading this morning for my spiritual good >ii^><sara 
Kiiierst)ii’s ‘Man the Reformer,’ wdiieli comes to mo with 
fresh beauty and meaning. My lu'art goes out with venerat- 
i^'g gratitude to that mild face, which I daiway is smiling 
on sumo one as beiieliceiuly its it one tlay did mi me \cars 
^^nd A ears ago. 

I think 1 must tell you the secret, th-rngh 1 .im distrust- .loim Black* 
niy pow'cr to make it grow into a. jnihliMn d f.mt. When 
Mc w'oro in JHorcnco, I was rather tired wiJi the idea of 
^'I’lling a historical romance- .scene, Florence; pcrio<l, the 
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close of the lifteentli century, which was marked by Savona- 
rola’s career and martyrdom. Atr Lewes has encouraged 
me to persevere in the project, saying that T should pro- 
bably do something in historical romance rather different in 
character from tvhat has been done before. I’utl want first 
to write another English story, and the plan 1 should like to 
carry out is this : to publish my next English novel wlien 
my Italian one is advanced enough for us to begin its publi- 
cation a few months afterwards in ‘ Alaga.’ It would appear 
witiiout a name in the Alagazine, and be subsecpicntly re- 
printed with the name of “(feorge Eliot.’’ [ need not tell 
you the Avherefore of tills plan. You know well enough the 
received phrases wdth which a waiter is greeted when he 
does something else than what wns expected of him. Hut 
just now T am ijiiite without conlklcnce in my future doings, 
and almost rc[>ent of liaving formed concei)ti()n,s w'hich will 
go on lashing mo now until 1 Iiavc at least tried to fiillii 
them. 

I am going to-day to give my last sitting to Ijuvrence, and 
wo w'crc counting on the Major's coming to lofdc at the, 
portinit and judge of it. I Ijo])c it will lie satisfactory, for 
1 am (piito set against going through the same jirocess a 
second time. 

Wc are a little distracted just now with the \)rns[)cct of 
removal from our present house, which some obliging ])i‘ 0 |)h‘ 
have at last come to take olfour liamls. 

Aly lingers liavc been itching to write to you for the 
la.st week or more, but I have waited and W’aited, lu'piiig 
to be aljlc to tell y(Hi that wc ha<l decided on our future 
house. This evening, however, I liave bemi reading yoiiv 
description of Algicr.s, and the desire to thank you for it 
moves me too strongly to be resisted. It Is admirably wnT 
ten, and makes me ace the country. 1 am so glad to think 
of the dee]) draughts of life you get from being ab](^ to 
spend half your life in that fresh grand scenery. It mud. 
make London and English green fields all tlie more enjoy- 
able ill their turn. 

As for us, wc are jircjiariug to renounce the delights oi 
roving, and to settle dowm (jnietly, as old folks should d>, 
for the Ijcnefit of tiie young ones. We have let our present 
house. 

Is it not cheering to have the sunshine on the corn, aiifl 
the prospect tliat tlic poor jieoplc will ^lot have to cnilmo 
the suffering that conies on them from a bad harvest 1 The 
fields that were so sadly beaten down a little while age 
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on the way to town are now standing in fine yellow Letter to 
shocks. Martame 

I wish you conld know how much we felt your kindness oth sept. ’ 
to Charley. He is such a dear good fellow that nothing 
is thrown away U[)on him. 

Write me a scrap of news about yourself, and tell me 
how you and the doctor arc enjoying the country. 1 shall 
get a breath of it in that way. I think I love the fields 
and shudder at the streets more and more every month. 

Sept. 27. — To-day is the third day we have s[)ent in our Journal, 
new liome here at 10 Hare wood Square. It is a furnished 
house, in which wo do not expect to stay longer than six 
months at the utmost. Since our return from Italy 1 
lia^’c written a slight talc, ‘ Mr David Vaux, Confectioner ’ 

(‘ IV'-tlier Jacob’) — wliich Cl. thinks worth printing. 

’flic ])reeious cheque arrived safely to-day. I am much Lettorto 
()])]iged to you for it, and also for the offer to hasten further 
payments, i have no present need of that accommodation, iiTth Sept. 
as wo have given up the idea of buying the house which 
atto.cted us, dreiuling a stcj) that might fetter us to town, 

01 to a more cx[)ensive mode of living than miglit ultimately 
he dcsirnblc. 1 hope ]\Ir Lewes will bring us back a good 
report of !Major Blackwood’s jirogress towards rc-cstablishcd 
heidth. In default of a visit from him, it was very agreeable 
to ha^e him represented by his son,^ who has the happy 
tdeiit of making a morning call one of the easiest, pleasant- 
est thing.s in the world, 

1 wonder if yon know who is the writer of the article 
in the ‘North British,’ in which 1 am reviewed along with 
Uawthc.rne. ^Ir J^ewes 1)ronght it for me to read this 
inoniing, and it is so unmixed in its praise, that if I had 
ail', friends, I should be uneasy lost a friend should have 
written it. 

Since there is no possibility of my turning in to see you MrsCmv 
on my walk as in the old days, I cannot feel easy without *j7u7bct. 
writing to tell you my regret that I misseil you when 
you came. In changing a clearer sky for a foggy one, 
we have not changed our habits, and w^e walk after lunch 
as usual ; but I should like very much to stay indoors any 
day with the expectation of seeing you, if 1 could know’ 
hetorchand of your coming. It is rather .sad not to see 
your face at all from w eek to week, aud I hope you know’ 
that f feel it so. But 1 am ahvays afraid of falling into 
a disagreeable urgency of invitation, since w have nothing 
^ Mr William Blackwood. 
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to oiler beyond the familiar well-worn entertainment of 
our own society. I hope you and Mr Congreve are quite 
well now and free from enres. Emily, 1. siip]) 0 .se, is gone 
with the sunshine of her face to Coventry. There is sadly 
little sunshine except that of young faces just now. Still 
we are flourishing in spite of damp and dismalncss. We 
were glad to hear that tlie well-written article in the ‘ West- 
minster’ on the P.ssays and Heviews” was by your friend 
^tr Harrison.^ Thougli I don’t quite agree with his view 
of the case, I admired the tone and style of the writing 
greatly. 

1 agree with you in ]»rofcrrIng to ]mt simply ‘‘Now 
Edition” ; and J. see, too, that ihe ])ractice of advertising 
numbers is made vulgar and worthless by the doubtful 
veracity of some ])nblishcrs, and tlie low character of the 
books to which they atlix this supposed guarantee of popular- 
ity, rsf Vi A'c. I can’t tell you how much com- 

fort I feel in having juiblishers who believe that. 

You have read the hostile article in the ‘ (Juarlerly,’ I 
daresay. T have not seen it ; but Air fAUves's i(![)ort of it 
made me more, elu erfnl than any review 1 have heard of 
since ‘The Mill’ canie «)ut. You remeniber Lord John 
Hussell was once laugluMl at immensely for saying that lie 
felt conlidcnt lie was right, because all [)ar(ies found fault 
with him. T really lind mystilf tsking nearly the same view 
of my ]»ositioii, with the Kivetl linkers angry with me on one 
side and the writer in the ‘(,)iiarte!iy ’ on the utlmr- nnt 
because my rejtre^entatioiis are luitrutlifiil, but lu'causo tluy 
are inijiartial--- because t don’t my dice so as to make 
their side win. The. pariMitheti'cal hint that the cki'^Mcai 
quotations in my books might be ‘'more correctly print*-'!, 
is ail ainiising .‘sample of the grievance that belongs I'* 
rcvicAV-writiiig in geiuTal, since tliere happens to be only'ee 
classical quotation in them all - the (Jreek one from lii'J 
I’hiloctetes in “Amos Hartoii.” I»y lhe-by, will you scetliai 
the readers have not allowed some error to cree]) intothiii 
solitary bit of i)cdantry '■ 

1 uiidei'slaiid your jiaradox of “expeeting disapjioint 
incnts,” for that is the only form of ho[»e witli which I 
am familiar. I should like, for your sake, that you sheiiM 
rather see us in our owtt liousc tlian in tliis ; for T fear your 
carrying away a general sense of j/dfov} in connection with 
us — and 1 am sure that is enough to svt you agaiiist the 

1 Mr Frederic ininisoii, tlio now well-known writer, and a ineinlH’roi 
the Po.sitiviNt b'jdy. 
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tlioiiglit of us. There are some staring yellow curtains wliich 
you will hardly help blending with your iniprcssion of our 
moral sentiments. In our own drawing-room I mean to 
liave a paradise of greenness. I have lately re-read your 
‘ Thoughts,’ from the beginning of the “ Tsychical Essence 
of Christianity” to the end of the “History of Philosophy,” 
and I feel my original impression confirmed — that the 
“Psychical Essence” and “(Tcneral Pteview of the Christian 
System ” are the most valuable portions. 1 think you once 
expressed your regret that I did not understand the analogy 
you traced betAveen Eeucrbach’s theory and 8})en(*cr’s. L 
don't know what gave you that impression, for 1 never said 
so. I see your meaning distinctly in that parallel, if you 
refe.rred to something in ^fr Lewes’s letter, let me say, once 
for all, that you must not impute vui ojunions to him nor 
rev; oeml. 'Phe intense happiness of our union is derived in 
a high degree from the perfect freiulom with nhich we each 
follow and declare our own iin[>ressions. in this respect 
1 hnow no man so great as he — that difference of opinion 
roi cs no egoistic irritation in him, and that he is ready to 
admit that another argument is the stnmgcr the moment 
])is intellect recognises it. T am glad to see Mr Pray con- 
tributing his (juota to tlie exposure of that o<lions trickery 
■ spirit-rapping. It was not headache that 1 was suffering 
trom when Mr Jh'ay called, but extreme languor and un- 
broken fatigue from morning to night — a state which is al- 
ways ac(ompanicd in me, psychically, by utter self-distrnst 
and d('sj)air of ever being etpuil to the demands life, AVe 
rtlioubl be very j)lensed to hear some news of Mr and ^Ir.s 
Cali. 1 feci their removal from town (piite a ](^ss to us. 

iVov. c8. — '^ince I last wnde in this Journal, I liave snf- 
h'lrid much from physical weakne.ss, accompanied with men- 
tal depression. The loss of the country has seemed very 
bitter to me, and my want of health and strength has pre- 
vented me from working much — still worse, has made me 
despair of ever Avoiking well again. I am getting better 
now by the help of tonic.-, and .shall be better still if I could 
gatlier more bravery, resignation, and simplicity of si riving, 
lu the rneantiiiie my cup i.s full of blessings ; my liome is 
bright and warm with love and teiiderne.ss, and in more 
uiatevial, vulgar matters we are very fortunate. 

Last Tuesday — the 2 oth — we had a ])loasant evening. 
Anthony Trollope dined Avith as, and made me like him 
very much by his straightforAvard Avliolesonie After- 

wards Mr Helps came in, and tlio talk Avas extremely agree- 
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able. He told me the Queen had been speaking to him 
in great admiration of my books— especially ‘ The Mill on 
the Floss.’ Tt is interesting to know that Royalty can be 
touched by that sort of writing, and I was grateful to Mr 
Helps for his wish to tell me of the sympathy given to mo 
in that quarter. 

To-day T havo had a letter from M. D’ Albert, .saying that 
at last the French edition of ‘Adam Rede’ is published. 
Ho pleases me very much by saying tliat lie finds not a 
sentence that he can retrench in the first volume of ‘The 
Mill.’ 

I am engaged now in writing a story — the idea of which 
came to me after our arrival in this house, and which has 
thrust itself between me and the other book I was meditnt- 
ing. It is ‘ Silas Marncr, the Weaver of Raveloe.’ I am still 
only at about the 62d jiage, for I have written slowly and 
intci'riiptedly. 

The two copies of i/tmr ‘Adam Rede’ reached mo in all 
safety two or tlirce days ago. Very pleasant tliey were to 
SCO in tlicir pale white covers, wliich I greatly prefer to tlie 
favourite French yellow. At present 1 . have only read the 
chapters containing Hetty’s wanderings, whicli I Ihid failli- 
fully rendered ; but ]\l.r liCwes lias read innch more, and de- 
clares himself much satisfied with the translation. It will 
never cease to bo a happy thought to me, dear friend, that 
you and Maman have s[)ent pleasant hours over my books. 

I think it will be wise to adopt the title you sugiijost — 
‘LelMuulin do Horlcote ’ — instead of our ‘J.a Floss’; hnt 
on this point J leave you to decide according to your linal 
impression, wlien the decision bcdomes necessary. Ilei'c in 
England tlic public is about eiiually divided in oimiiou ahoiii 
my two last works— some preferring ‘ Adam,’ some ‘ Tlic 
Mill ’ ; but I agree with you tliat the French readers arc 
likely to find the first volume of tlic latter too long. My 
delight in the pictures of childhood led me into wliat the 
Germans call an “c[)ic lu’cadtli,” whicli to many may perlia|)s 
seem an epic tediousucss. Altogether, I slioul<l think iny 
mind is one of the most remote from tlie French standard. 
What a detail that is which you mention, about the rcjcc' 
tion of Maman’s apt quotation, lest the book sliould have a 
religious air ! 

The sight of sun.shinc usually brings you to my mind, 
because you arc my latest association witli the country; bat 
I think of you much oftener than I see the sunsliine, for the 
weather in London has been more uiiiuterruptodly dismal 
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than ever for the last fortnight. Nevertheless / am brighter; Letter to 
and since I believe your goodness will make that agu’eeable 
news to you, I write on purpose to tell it. Quinine and 7th Dec. 
steel have at last made me brave and cheerful, and I really 
don’t mind a journey up-stairs. If you had not repressed 
our hope of seeing you again until your sister’s return, I 
should have asked you to join us for the Exeter Hall per- 
formance of tile “ ^lessiah” this evening, which I am looking 
forward to with delight. The Monday Popular Concerts at 
Bt James’s Hall are our easiest and cheapest pleasures. L 
go in my bonnet ; we sit in the shilling jdaces in the body 
of the hall, and hear to perfection for a shilling! That is 
agreeable when one hears Ijcethoven’s quartetts and sonatas. 

Pray bear in mind that these things are to be had when you 
ar(', more at lilierty. 

Dec. 17. — We entered to-day our new home — ibBlandford Journal. 
Square — whicli we have taken for three years, hojiing by the 
end of that time to have so far done our duty liy the boys as 
to be free to live where we list. 

/our vision of mo as “settled” was painfully in contrast Lpitorio 
witli the fact. The last virtue human beings will attain, I 
am incliMcd to tliink, is scrupulosity in promising and faith- ‘^oUiDec. 
fulness in fulfilment. Wo are .still far off our last stadium 
of development, and so it has come to pass, that though we 
vvi;r(3 111 the house on Monday last, our curtains are not up 
.uul our oil-cloth is not down. Buch is life, seen from the 
furnish ing point of view ! 1 can’t tell you how hateful this 
sort (»f time-frittering work is to me, who every year care 
less f(-r houses and detest shops more. To crown my sorrows, 
i have lost iny j'cn -my <dd favourite pen, with which I have 
written for eight years,— at least it is not forthcoming. We 
h.'ve bce.n reading the proof of Mr Spencer’s second part, 
and 1 am supremely gratified liy it, because he brings liis 
argument to a point which I did not anticipate from him. 

It is, as ho says, a result of his riper tlionght. After all 
the bustle of Monday, 1 wTiit to liear Sims Peeves sing 
‘‘Adelaide,” — that ne pfm 'ultra of ]>a.ssionato song,-- and 
I wish you had been there for one quarter of an hour, that 
you might have heard it too. 

The bright point in your letter is, that you are in a hajipy Afadmie 
«tatc of mind yourself. For tlie re.st we mu^^t wait and not 
ho impatient with those wlio have their inward trials, thongli 
everything outward seems to smile on lliem. It seems to 
I'hose who arc dillcreutly placed that the time of freedom 
from strong ties and urgent claims must be very precious for 
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the ends of self-cultnre and good helpful work towards the 
world at large. Eut it hardly ever is so. As for the forms 
and ceremonies, I feel no regret that any should turn to them 
for comfort if they can find comfort in them ; sympatheti- 
cally I enjoy them myself. Ihit I have faith in the working 
out of higher po.ssibilities than the Catholic or any other 
Church has jireseuted ; and those who have strength to wait 
and endure are bound to accept no formula which their 
whole souls — their intellect as well as their emotions —do 
not embrace with entire reverence. The “highest calling 
and election’' is to do vdfliout and live through all 

our pjiin witli conscious, clear- eyed endurance. 

We have no sorrow just now, except my constant inward 
“ worrit ” of unliclicf in any future of good work on my part. 
J‘]vcrytliing I do seems j)Oor and trivial in the doing; and 
when it is (piilc gone from mo, and seems no longer my own, 
then 1 rejoioo in it and think it line. That is the history of 
my life. 

I have been wanting to go to your scliool again, to refrcsli 
myself with the young voices tlicre, l»ut I have uotltecn able 
to do it. My walks liavc all been taken up with slioj^ping 
errands of late ; but I hop(‘ to get more leisure soon. 

We }»otli beg to Oder our adeetioiiatc remcTn])rances to the, 
doctor, (let Herbert Sponeer's new work -the two lir.^t 
quarterly parts. It is the host thing lie has done. 

I)<(\ 31. — This year lias been marked by many bles.siiigs, 
ami above all, by the comfort we have found in having 
Charles with us. Since we set out on our journey to Haly 
on 25t]i .March, the time has not l>een fruitful in work : 
distractions about our change of vesideiicc have run away 
with many days ; and since. I have been in Ijondon my stale 
of liealtli has been dej>res.dng to all ellbrt. 

May the next year be more fruitful I 

\ am writing a story whicb came e/cro.s’.s my otlier iilaiis 
]>y a sudden inspiration. I don’t know at iircscnt whether 
it will resolve itself into a book short enough for me to 
coiiqdeto before Kaster, or whether it will tixjiaiid lieyond 
that possibility. It seems to me that nobody will take any 
interest in it Init myself, for it is extremely unlike tlni 
popular stories going; Init i\Ir J^cwos declares that 1 am 
wrong, nnd says it is as good as anything I have <lone. It 
is a story of ohl-fasliioncd village life, wliich has unfolded 
itself from the merest inillet-sced of thought. I think 1 get 
.slower anji more timid in my writing, but {lerhaps wony 
about houses and .servants and boys, with want of bodily 
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strength, may have liacl something to do witli that I hoi)e 
to be quiet now. 

I was delighted to have your letter this morning, bringing Letter to 
me good news not only of a literary but of a personal kind. 

It is pleasant to know that your labours uii ‘Adam’ have 
been so far appreciated ; but T tliink it is pleasanter still to 
know that Manian has had the comfort o! seeing her son 
(jharles this Christmas, and that your prospects concerning 
him are hopeful. I begin, you know, to consider myself an 
experienced matron, knowing a great deal about parental 
joys and anxieties. Indeed I have rather too ready a talent 
for entering into anxieties of all sorts. 

1 can well imagine that you lind ‘The i\lil] ’ more dillicult 
to render than ‘Adam.’ Jhit would it be inadmissible to 
re['. sent in ITench, at Ica.st in some degree, tliosc “ inter- 
niediaires entro le style commiin et le style elegant” to 
which you refer? It seems to me that 1 have discerned such 
shades very strikingly rendered in llalzae, and oeca>ioiially 
in fJeorge Hand, jlalzac, 1 think, dares to be thoroughly 
coi *quial, in spite of hreiieh strait lacing. Even in English 
iliis daring is far from being gemaal. The writers wlio dare 
lo ])e thoroughly familiar are Hhakspearc, Fielding, Scott 
(wliorc he is expressing tl)e pi>pnlar life with whicli he is 
laiiiiliar), and indeed every other writer of llelion of tlie lirst 
class, jh’eii in Ids loftiest tragedies— in lliindet, for exam- 
ple-— Shak^pcare is intensely colloquial. One hears tlic veiy 
aecenl of living men. I am not vindicating the practice: I 
Know’ that is not necessary to y/o//, who liave. so quick a sen- 
sibility for tin' real and the liumorous. You, of course, have 
knowledge as to wliat is ly can be done in Ereiuh literature 
heyoiul any that my reading can luive fiirnislied me with. 

1 see that you think there arc many readers wlio will pre- 
fer ‘The Mill’ to ‘Adam.’ To my feeling, there is more 
thought and a profounder veracity in ‘The Mill’ than in 
‘Adam’; but Adam is more complete, and better balanced. 

My love of tbc childhood scenes made me linger over them ; 
so tliat 1 could not dcveh»p us fidly a.s 1 wished the conclud- 
i^kg “ book” in which the tragedy occurs, ami which I had 
loi^kcd forward to with much attention and pvenu'ditalion 
b'om tlie beginning. My ]>ooks don't seem to )>elong to me 
^ftyr I have once written them ; and 1 tind iny.sclf deli\t ring 
opinions about tlieiii a.s if 1 liad uotliing to do witli rliem. 1 
not afraid that you will bo unable to distinguish that 
frankness from self-conceit. 

Ftk I. — The first month of tlie New Year has been passed Journal. 
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in much bodily discomfort — making both work and leisure 
heavy. I have reached page 209 of iny story, which is to be 
in one volume, and 1 want to get it ready for Easter, but 1 
dare promise myself nothing with this feeble body. 

The other day I had cliarming letters from M. and Mine. 
D’ Albert, saying that tlie Ercncli ‘ Adam ’ goes on very well, 
and showing an appreciation of ‘ The Mill ’ wliich pleases me. 

I was feeling so ill on Friday and Saturday, that T had 
not spirit to write and thank you for the basket of eggs - an 
invaluable present. I was particularly grateful this morning 
at breakfast, when a fine large one fell to my share. 

On Saturday afternoon we were both so utterly incapable, 
that Mr Lewes insisted on our setting off forthwith into the 
country. But we only got as far as llorking, and caine back 
yesterday. 1 felt a new creature as soon as I was in the 
country; and we had two brilliant days for rambling and 
driving about that lovely Surrey. I sui>pose wc must kr-p 
soul and body together by occasional flights of this sort; and 
don’t you think an occasional flight to town will be good 
for you 1 

I have destroyed almost all my friends’ letters to me, bc- 
cau.se they were only intended for my eyes, and could only 
fall into the hands of persons who knew' little of the writers, 
if I allowed them to remain till after my death. In [a'o- 

portion as J love every form of [dety which is venerating 

love — I hate hard curiosity; and, u]ihap[)ily, my experience 
ha.s impressed me wdtli the .sense that liard curiosity is the 
more common tem})er of mind. But enough of that. TIk' 
reminders I am gettin<g from time to time of Covcjilry dis- 
tress have made mo think very (xf'ten yearningly and pain- 
fully of the friends who are more immediately affected Iw it, 
and I often w'onder if more definite informatioji wn)iild in- 
crease or les.sen my an.xiety for them. Send me what word 
you can from time to time, that there may l)e some reality 
in my image of things round your hearth. 

I send you by post to-day about 230 page.s of MS. I send 
it because in my experience printing and its prcliminarii's 
have alway.s been rather a slow' business; and as the story 
— if published at Easter at all — should be ready by hkistev 
week, there is no time to lose. M’e are reading ‘ (Jarlyle’.s 
Memoirs ’ with much intere.st ; but .so far as wc have gone, 
he certainly docs seem to me .something of a “ Saddiicee 
a very Laiid.some one, judging from the portrait. What a 
memory and what an experience for a novcli.st ! But .some- 
how experience and finished faculty rarely go together. 
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Dearly beloved Scott bad the greatest combination of ex- Lftttcrto 
pcricnce and faculty — yet even he never made the most of 
his treasures, at least in his mode of presentation. Send iftthi’eb. 
us better news of Major Blackwood if you can. AYc feel 
so old and lickcty ourselves, that we have a pec olio r interest 
in invalids. Air Lewes is going to lecture for the Post 
Office this evening, by Air Trollope’s request. T am rather 
uneasy about it, and wish he were well through the un- 
usual excitement, 

1 have been much relieved by Afr Lewes having got MrsCon- 
tlirough his lecture at the Dost Office' with perfect ease iSuVFeb. 
and success, for I had feared the unusual excitement for 
liini. I am better. I have not been working much lately 
— i. <Ieed this jn'ar has been a comparatively idle one. \ 
think my m<d<fl.se is cliieliy owing to the dejaessing influence 
of town air and town scenes. Tlic Zoological Oardeiis arc 
iny one outdoor pleasure now, and we can take it several 
times a-week, for Mr Lewes has become a fellow. 

dy love is often visiting you. Kntcrtain it well. 

J {im glad to hear that Air Alaurice impressed you agree- Miss Sara 
ably. If [ had strength to ]»e adventui’ous on Sunday, I .jJfthFeb 
should go to hear him ]>reach as well as others. But L am 
unequal to the least exertion or irregularity. Aly only i)lea- 
siire sway from our own hearth is going to the Zoological 
Oardeiis ; and 1 find the birds and beasts there most con- 
genial to my spirit. There is a Shoebill, a great bird of 
grot,'S(|uc ugliiu'ss, whose tojuknot looks brushed up to a 
point with an excnijilary debn-cncc to the demands of society, 

])iit wlio, I am sure, lias no idea that he looks the liand- 
soinei’ for it. [ cherish an unrequited attachment to him. 

If y< ;i are in lAuidon this morning, in this tine dun- MrsCuu- 
ci'ionred fog, you know liow to ]uty me. But 1 feel myself rvb. 
wicked for impl 3 'ing that I liave any grievances. Only last 
week we had a eircnlar from tlie clergyman at Attleboro, 
vvlicre there is a eonsideralile poimlation entirely dependent 
on the ribbon trade, telling us Jiow the ]K)or weavers are 
sutlering from the etlects of tlie Coventry strike. And these 
less known undramatic tales of want win no wide lieli), such 
tis has been given in the ease of the Hartley colliery acci- 
dent. 

^ Amur letter was a contribution towards a more cheerful 
view of things, for whatever may be the minor evils you 
luiit at, 1 know that Air Congreve s better liealth and the 
^satisfaction you have in bis doing etTeclivo work will out- 
^ Lecture on Cell Forms. 
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i^ettcrto weigh them. We have liad a Dr Wyatt here lately— an 
grev(^^'^' Oxford ])hy.sician — who was much interested in licaring of 
23d Feb. Mr (.^oiigrcvo again — not only on the groinid of Oxford 
renicinbrances, hut from having read his writings. 

T was much pleased with the alleetionatc njspect that was 
expressed in all the notices of r Clough ^ that J liappcned 
to see in the newspapers. They were an indication th:il 
tliero must be a great deal of iirivatc sym[>atliy to sootla? 
poor Mrs Clough, if any soothing is possible in such easf‘s. 
'riiat little poem of his which was (juoted in the ‘Spectator’ 
about parted fiiondships touched me deeply. 

You may bo sure we are ailing, but i am asliamed of 
dwelling on a subject that offers so little variety. 

Joiin Black- I don’t wouder at your linding my story, as far as ymi 
mu h'ch. ^bavo read it, rather sombre: indeed, I should not have 
])e]ieved that any one would have Ix'en interested in it but 
myself (since Wordswi)rth is dead) if Mr Lewes had not bct-ii 
.strongly arrested by it. Hut 1 liope you will not lind it nt 
all a sad story, as a whole, since it sets —or is intended to 
.sot— in a strong light the remedial inlliiences of pure, natural 
human relations. The .Nemesis is a very mild one. 1 have 
felt .all through as if the story would have lent itself bchi to 
metrical rather tlian to })rose fiction, especially in all that 
relates to the psyeliology of Silas; except tliat, under that 
treatment, there could not lie an eipial play of liiimonr. 
Tt came to me first of all <jnilc suddenly, as a sort of kvaai- 
dary tale, sugge>ted by my rceoileolion of liaving om?i’, in 
early cliildhood, se(*n a linen weaver with a bag on ids back; 
but as my mind dwelt on the subject, I became iiicliiicii 
to a more realistic treatment. 

My cliicf reason for wishing to juiblish tlie story now is. 
that 1 like my wiitings to ajtpe.ar in the order in wliicli ihcv 
are written, because they beloug to successive mentid phases, 
and when they arc a year behind me, I can no longer feel 
that tliorough identification with tlicm whicli gives zest tu 
the sense of authorship. I generally like tliem better at 
that di^t.ince, but then I feel as if they might just as well 
have been written by somebody else. It w^ould liave been a, 
great ple.asure to me if Major JllackAvood could have read 
my story. T am very glail to liave tlic tir.st part lcst<‘d 
by the reading of your nephew and Mr Simpson, and to iind 
that it can interest them at all. 

Journal. d/r/vV: 10. — Finished ‘Sila.s Marner,’ and sent off the last 
thirty p.ages to Edinburgh. 

^ Arthur tiugh Clough— the Poet. 
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Your letter came to me just as we were preparing to start Letter to 
in search of fresh air and tlie fresh thoughts that come with 
it. I hope you never doubt tliat t feel a deep interest in rroin 
knowing all facts that touch you nearly. I should like to 
think that it was some small comfort to (kira and you to 
know that wlicrover 1 am there is one among that number 
of your friends- necessarily decreasing with increjusing years 
— who enter into your present experience witli the light of 
memories ; for kind feeling can never replace fully the 
sym])athy that comes from memory. l\ry dis[)osilion is so 
faultily anxious and fore])oding, that i am not likely to 
forget anything of a saddening sort. 

Tell Sara we saw .Mr William Smith, author of ‘Thorn- 
a short time ago, and he spoke of her and her book 
witii interest : he thoiiglit her book “ suggestive.'*’ lie called 
(111 iis during a visit to London, made for the sake of getting 
married. The lady is, or rather was, a .Miss Cumming, 

(laughter of a Idiml physician of Ldinbnrgh. He. said they 
h- d talked to eacli other for some time of the “ impossibility ” 
of marrying, because they were both too poor. “But,” lie 
said, “ it is dangerous, I.ewe.s, to talk even of the impos- 
sibility. ’ The dilllculties gradually dwindled, and the ad- 
vantages magnified themselves, i was ])avtieularly ])leascd 
with '//w,— he is modest to ditlidence, yet briglit and keenly 
awake. 

1 am jiist come in from our lirst good bhnv on the beach, 
nnd have that delicious sort of numbness in arms and legs 
tliai uiUKis from walking hard in a fresh wind. 

SS'kis l\!anicr’ is in one volume, ft was (piite a sudden 
inspiration that came acnAs me, in the midst of altogether 
(lill'ercm meditations. 

Tile latest number I liad heard of wa.s 3300, so tliat your John Black- 
lettei' brought me aiTeeable in formation. I am iiartieularlv 1 

gratified, liecau.sc tins spirited subscrijdioii must rest on my 
character as a writer generally, and not simply on the popu- 
larity of ‘ Adam Bede.’ There is an article on ‘Tlic .Mill’ 
iu ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ which is worth reading. 1 can- 
not, of cours(‘, agree w'ith the writer in all Ids regrets : if I 
could liavc (lone so, 1 slionld not have written the book f 
did write, but (]uite another. Still it is a comfort to me to 
r‘‘a(l any criticism whicli recognises the high ri'sponsibilitics 
of literature tliat undertakes to represent life. ’Plio ordinary 
tone about art is that the artist may do what he will, pro- 
vided he pleases the public. 

1 am very glad to bo told ~ wlienever you can tell me — 
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that the Major is not suffering heavily. I know so well the 
precioiisness of those smiles that tell one the mind is not 
held out of all reach of soothing. 

We are wavering whether wo shall go to Florence this 
spring, or wait till the year and other things are more ad- 
vanced. 

It gave me pleasure to have your letter, not only because 
of the kind expressions of sympathy it contains, but also 
because it gives me an opportunity of telling you, after tlui 
lapse of years, that I remember gratefully how you wrote to 
me with generous consideration and belief at a time wln ii 
most persons who knew anything of me were disposed (nat- 
urally enough) to judge me rather severely. Only a woman 
of rare (pialitios would have written to me as you did on 
the strength of the brief intei’course that had passed U)- 
tween us. 

It was never a trial to me to have been cut off from wliat 
is called the world, and I think T love none of my fellow- 
creatures the less for it: still I must always retain. a peculiar 
regard for those who showed mo any kindness in word or 
deed at that time, when there was the least evidence in my 
favour. The list of tliose who did so is a short one, so that 
I can often and easily recall it. 

For the last six years I have ceased to be “Miss Fvans’’ 
for any one who has personal relations with me- having 
held myself under all the responsibilities of a married wo- 
man. 1 wish this to be distinctly understood; an I wlinii 1 
tell you that wo have a great boy of eighteen at houK' who 
calls me “mother,” as well as two other boys, almost as tall, 
who w'l’itc to me under tlic same name, you will understand 
that the point is not one of mere egoism or personal dignilv, 
when I request that any one who has a regard for me will 
cease to speak of me by my maiden name. 

I am much obliged to you for your punctuality in sending 
me my precious cheque. 1 jadze the money fruit of my 
labour very highly as the means of saving us from dc}»cnd- 
ence, or the degradation of writing when we are no longt r 
able to write well, or to write what we have not written 
before. 

j\Ir J.angford brought us word that he thought the total 
subscription (including Scotland and Ireland) would mount 
to 5500. That is really very great And letters droi> in 
from ti:ne to time giving me words of strong encouragement 
— especially about ‘The Mill’; .so that I have reason to he 
cheerful, and to believe that wliere one has a large public, 
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one’s words must hit their mark. Tf it were not for that, Letter to 
special cases of misinterpretation might paralyse mo. h'or 
example, pray notice liow one critic attributes to me a dis- uii April- 
dain for Tom ; as if it were not mt/ respect for Tom which 
infused itself into my reader,-- as if he could have respected 
Tom if I had not painted him with respect ; the exliibition 
of the right on botli sides being the very soul of my inten- 
tion in the story. However, T ought to be satisfied if I have 
roused the feeling that does justice to both sides. 

I feel more at ease in omitting formalities with you than Mrn Peter 
I should with most ])crsoiis, because I know you are yourself 2tir\pVii. 
accustomed to have other reasons for your conduct than 
mere fasliion, and I believe you Avill understand me without 
inaiiy words wlien I tell you what Mr Lewes felt unable 
to explain on the instant when yon kindly expressed the 
wish to sec us at your house— namely, that T have found 
it a necessity of my London life to make the rule of never 
[)aying visits. Without a carriage, and with my easily per- 
tiiv! 'hI health, London distances w’ould make any other rule 
(jiiit ■ irreconcilable for me wdth any efiicient use of my days ; 

:iml L am obliged to give U[) the fen' visits which would bo 
really attractive and fruitful in order to avoid the vumj 
visits which would bo the reverse. It is only by saying, “ 1. 
nrver pay \isits,” that T can escape being ungracious or 
lUikind -only by renouncing all social intercourse but such 
as comes to our owm fireside, that I can escape sacrificing 
the chief objects of life. 

1 think it ^'ery good of tliosc with whom T have much 
fcllow-fe(.Hni-, if they wfill let mo have the ])leasurc of seeing 
them withouL their ex]/Ccti.ug the usual reciprocity of visits; 
and 1 ho]>c 1 necil hardly say that you are among the 
visitors who wandd 1)0 giving me ])lcasurc in this w^ay. I 
tliiiik your imagination w'ill supi)Iy all 1 liave left unsaid 
•--all the details that run away with our hours w'hen our 
life extends at all beyond our owm homes, and 1 am not 
afraid of your misiiitcr[)reting my stay-at-home rule into 
churlishness. 

We went to lioar .Ijcctliovcn’s “^Fass in 1)” last niglit, wissSara 
and on Wednesday to liear ^lemlelssolui’s “Walpurgis 
^hxcht,’’ and Leethoven’s “Symphony in L,” so that w’c 
have had tw’o musical treats tills wTek : but the enjoyment 
of such things i.s inncli diminishoil by tlio gas and l)a<l air. 

Indeed our long addiction to a quiet life, in wdiieli our daily 
''valk amongst the still grass and trees was a fete to us, has 

fitted us for the sacrifices that Loudon di'uuiiids. Don’t 
Y 
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think about reading ‘Silas Marner’ just because it is come 
out. I hate obligato reading and obligato talk about my 
books. 1 never mul them to any one^ and never wisli to be 
spoken to about them, except by an unpreincditated spon- 
taneous proin})ting. They are written out of my deepest 
belief, and as well as I can, for the great public — and every 
sincere strong word will find its mark in that public, l^er- 
haps the annoyance I suffered [referring to the Liggins 
allair] has made me rather morbid on such points; but 
apart from my own weaknesses, I think the less an author 
hears about hinrself the better. Don’t mistake me : I am 
writing a general explanation, not anytliing applicable to yon. 

Apr it 19 .- -We set off on our second journey to hlorcnco, 
throiigli France; and by the Cornice Road. Our weather was 
delicious, a little rain, and we suffered neither from heat nor 
from dust. 

Wo have been industriously foraging in old streets aiul 
old books. 1 feel very brave just now, and enjoy the thought 
of work— but don’t set your mind on my doing just what \ 
have dreamed. It may turn out that f. (*an’t work freely 
and fully enough in the medium T have chosen, and in that 
case 1 must give it up : for I will never write anything to 
wliich my whole heart, mind, and consciem'o don’t consent, 
so that I may feel that it was something —however small- 
which wanted to be done in this world, and that 1 am just 
the organ for that small bit of work. 

I am very much cheered by the way in whieli ‘Silas’ is 
received. L hope it has made .some slight pleasure h>r you 
too, ill the mid.st of incomjniral»ly dee})Cr feelings of sadne.ss.^ 


Vour quiet tour among the Jake.savas the ])c.st possible thing 
for you. W'hiit ])Iacc is not better “ out of the .season ” - 
although I feel I am ahm/st wicked in my hatred of bcinir 
where there are many other people enjoying theinsi'lvcs. 1 
am very far behind Mr Buckle’s millennial prospect, wliifli 
is, tliat men will bo more and more congregated in cities 
and occupied with liuman allains, so a.s to be less and less 
under the iiilluence of Nbiture — nc., the sky, the hills, imd 
the plains ; whereby .supcr.stition will vanish, and stati.slk’s 
will reign for ever ami ever. 

Mr Lewes is kept in continual distraction by having u) 
attend to iny wants— going with mo to the Magliabcccliian 
Libraiy, and poking about every v/hcre on my behalf- | 
having very little self-help about me of the pushing aiuI 
inquir’ng kind 


^ 7’he death of M;ijor Blackwood. 
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I look forward with keen anxiety to the next outbreak of Letter to 
war — longing for some turn of affairs that will save poor 
A^eniee from being bombarded by those terrible Austrian jotu M:iy, 

Florence. 

Tlianks for your letters : we both say, “ Alorc— give us 


Florence is getting hot, and I am the less sorry to leave ciiaries i.. 
it. This evening we have been mounting to the toj) of 
Giotto’s tower -a very sublime getting up-stairs indeed — iVoinVioi^ 
and our muscles arc much astonished at the unusual exercise ; 
so you must not be shocked if my letter seems to be written 
with dim faculties as well as with a dim ligdit. 

AVc have seen no one but Airs ’I'rollope and her pretty 
lit 'e. girl Beatrice, who is a musical genius. She is a dcli- 
cai fairy, about ton years old, but sings with a grace and 
c.\.pression that make it a thrilling delight to hear licr. 

We have had glorious sunsets, shedding crimson and 
golden lights under tlie dark bridges aer(»ss tlie Arno. All 
J oroiK^e turns out at eventide, but we avoid the slow crowds 
on ’he lAiiig’ Arno, and take our way “up all mauiicr of 
streets.” 


il/o// ovil Jiini '. — At the end of Alay Air T. Trolloiio came journal 
hack and [icrsuaded us to slay long eiiougli to make the ex- 
pedi^mii to (Aimalduli and '[.a Wruia in liis com]»auy. AVe 
arrived at Florence on the 4th Alay, and left it on the 7th 

•luiu' rliirly-four days of precious time s[)cnt there. AVill it 

!)0 ail ill vain 1 Our morning hours were spent in looking 
at streets, buildings, and pictures, in liunting up old books, 
at shops nr stalls, or in reading at the Alagliaboeehiaii Li- 
brary. Alas! 1 could hal'c done much more if T liad been 


'Veil ; ] 'it that regret apfilies to mo.st years of my life, lie- 
ttirned by Lago Alaggiore and the St Gotliard ; reaehed home 
Luic i.j, l)la,ckv,ood having waited in town to see us, came 
to lunch with us, aiuLasketl me if I would go to dine at 
Grcciiwieh the following Alonday, to whieh I said “ yes,” 
hy way of excejitiou to my resolve that 1 will go nowhere 
lur the rest of this year, lie drove us tlicre wiili (.’oloiiel 
Stmvait, and we had a jileasant evening — the sight of a game 
'"it golf ill the Fark, and a liazy view* of tlie. distant shipping, 
"'ith the llosjhtal finely broken by trees in the foregnmnd. 
At dinner Goloncl llamley iind Air Skene joined us : Delanc, 
'vho liad been invited, was unable to come. The cliat was 
•igreeablo enough, Imt Gie siglit of the gliding ships darken- 
agaiiLst the d}ing sunlight made me feel cliat rather 
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June 1 6. — This morning, for the first time, I feel myself 
quietly settled at homo. I am in excellent health, and long 
to work steadily and eflectivcly. If it were possible that I 
should produce hdier work than I have yet done ! At least 
there is a possibility that I may make greater elForts against 
indolence and the despondency that comes from too egoistic 
a dread of failure. 

June 19. — This is the last entry I mean to make in my old 
book ill which I wrote for the first time at Geneva in 1849. 
What moments of despair I passed through after that — 
despair that life would ever be made precious to me by 
the consciousness that I lived to some good purpose ! It 
was that sort of dcsiiair that sucked away the sap of half 
the hours which might liave been filled by energetic youth- 
ful activity; and the same demon tries to get hoM of me 
again whenever an old work is dismissed, and a new one is 
being meditated. 

Some of one’s first thoughts on coming home after an 
absence of much length are about the friends one had left 
behind — what has happened to them in the meantime, 
and how are they now ? And yet, though we came home 
last Friday evening, I have not had the quiet moment for 
writing these thouglits until this morning. I know I need 
put no questions to you, who always divine what I want to 
be told. We have had a perfect journey except as regards 
health — a large, large cxcc[»tion. ’flic cold winds alternating 
with the liot sun, or some other cause, laid very unkind hold 
on Mr Lewes early after our arrival at Florence, and l.e was 
ailing with sore throat and cougli continually, so tliat ho lias 
come back looking tliiii and delk^atc, though the ailments 
seem to be nearly passed away. 

I wish you could have shared the pleasures of our Iasi 
expedition from Florciico-'to the Monasteries of (.'amaldeli 
and La Yernia : I think it was just the sort of thing ynii 
would- have entered into with thorough zest. Imagine tlic 
Franciscans of La Veriiia, which is perclied upon an abriii-t 
rock rising sheer on the summit of ,a mountain, turning v-iit 
at midniglit (and when there is deep snow for their feet to 
plunge in), and clianting their slow way up to the little 
chapel ])erched at a lofty distance above their already lolty 
monastery ! This they do every night throughout the year 
in all weathers. 

Give my loving greeting to CVra and Mr Bray, and then 
sit down and write mo one of your clianuiug letters, inakm!^ 
a little picture of everybody and everything about you. Ged 
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bless yon — is the old-fashioned summing up of sincere afFec- Loiter to 
tion, without the least smirk of studied civility. nlnnen^ 

Your letter gave me a pleasant vision of Sunday sunshine 12th July, 
on the flowers, and you among them, with your eyes bright- 
ened by busy and enjoyable thoughts. 

Yes; I hope we are well out of that phase in which the most 
philosophic view of the ])ast was held to bo a smiling survey 
of human folly, and when the wisest man was sup])oscd to be 
one who could sympathise with no age but the age to come. 

When I received your ]\ronday packet, L was fresh from 
six quarto volumes on the history of the monastic orders, and 
had just begun a less formidable modern book on the same 
subject — Montalembert’s ‘ Monks of tlic \V(;st.’ Our reading, 
y<.' see, lay in very dilTcrent quarters, but T fancy our 
tlui'ights sometimes touched the same ground. I am rather 
puzzled and shocked, however, by your higli admiration of 
the Articles on the Study of History in the ‘ CornhilL’ 1 
should s])eak with the reserve due to the fact that I. have 
01 .' V read the second article; and this, 1 confess, did not 
iin[)rcss me as exliibiting any mastia-y of tlic question, while 
its tone towards mucli abler thinkers than the writer liimself 
is to me (‘.xtrcmcly repulsive. Such writing as, “ We should 
!iOt be called uj)on to believe that ever} crotchet wliich 
ti 'klcd tli(^ insane vanity of a conceited rremdunan was an 
eternal and self-evident truth,” is to me simply disgusting, 
though it W(‘re directed against the lather of lies. It 
rcjivcsi'Uts no fact except the writer’s own desire to bo bitter, 
and is worthily finished by the dull and irroVerent antithesis 
of ‘‘the eternal trntli and infernal lie.’^ 

I quile agree with you*- so far as I am able to form a 
j’olgniciit — in regarding Positivism as one-sided ; but C'omto 
was a groat tliinkcr, iicvertludes.s, and ought to be treated 
witli reverence by all smaller fry. 

I have just been reading tlie Survey of the Aliddlc Ages 
contained in the fiftli volume of the ‘ Philosojdiie Positive,’ 
and to my a]iprehensioii tew' cliaptcrs can be fuller of lumin- 
ous ideas. 1 am thankful to learn from it. There may he 
move })r()fiindity in the ‘CMriihill’s’ exposition tlian i am 
able to penetrate, or ]iOssibly the first article may contain 
^^’eight-ier matter than the second. 

Mrs Jlodiclion is near us now, and one always gets good 
b’oiii contact with Irer healthy practical life, ^fr hewes is 
^'oiic to see Mrs Congreve and carry his not b) the Wimble- 
don ponds. I hope he will get a little strength as well as 
gnst for Ins microscope. 
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' TJic English ‘ Imitation ’ T told you of, which is used by 
the Catholics, is Challoner^s. I have looked into it again 
since I saw you, and I think if you want to give the book 
away, this translation is as good as any you are likely to get 
among current editions. If it were for yourself, an old 
bookstall would be more likely to furnish what you want. 
Don’t ever think of me as valuing either you or Mr Con- 
greve less instead of more. You naughtily iini)lied some- 
thing of that kind just when you were I’linning away from 
me. How could any goodness become less ])rccious to me 
unless my life had ceased to be a growth, and had become 
mere shriidcing and degeneracy ? 1 always imagine that if 

I were near you now, I should profit more by the gift of 
your ])rcsence — ^just a.s one feels about all past sunlight. 

Juh/ 26. — In the evening went to see Kechter as Hamlet, 
and sat next to Mrs Carlyle. 

July 30. — Read little this morning— my mind dwelling 
with nuieli de[)ression on the pr()l.)ability or Imj)robability of 
my achieving the work 1. wisli to do. 1 struck out two or 
three thoughts towards an Ihiglish novel. I am much 
afflicted with ]io])elessness and melancholy just now, and 
yet 1 feci the value of my blessings. 

AVc had a treat (he (dlier night wliieh 1 wished j’ou could 
have sliarcd with us. Wc saw Eecht>*r in “ flamlel.'’ Ills 
cotice[>(ion of the jjart is very nearly that indicated by llic 
critical observations in ‘ Willicini .Meister,’ and tlie result is 
dee})ly interesting— the naturalness and sensibility of the 
Wem overcoming in most cases tlic defective*, intonation. 
And even the intonation is occasionally admirable “-for 
example, ^^And for my soul, what* can he do to that?” Ac., 
is given by Fceliter with perfect sim])licity, whereas the herd 
of Engllsli actors imagine themselves in a pulpit wlieii they 
are saying it. y|y)roy>o.s* of the pulpit I had another failure 
ill my search for edification last Sunday. Mine. Rodichon 
and I went to Little Portland Street Chapel, and lo ! instead 
of Jamc.; Martineaii there w'as a respectable old Unitarian 
gentleman preaching about the dangers of ignorance and 
the satisfaction (d a good conscience, in a tone of amiable 
proprii'ty which seemed to belong to a period when brains 
wore umruubled by dilliciillies, and the lacteals of all good 
(Jhristians were in perfect order, 1 enjoyed tlio fine selection 
of Collects he read from the Jdlurgy. What an ago of 
earnest faith, grasping a noble concej»tion of life and deter- 
mined to bring all things /Tito harmony witli it, has recorded 
iksclf in the simple, pregnant, rhytlimical English of those 
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Collects and of the lliblc ! The contrnst. wlien the ^^ood man 
got into the pulj)it and began to pray in a ])orr()wed, washy 
lingo — extempore in more senses than one ! 

Aug. I. — Struggling constantly with deijrcssion. . Diary. 

Atiif. 2. — Head Boccaccio’s capital story of Frat'ipolla - 
one of his few good stories — and the little Hunchback in the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ which is still better. 

Aug. 10. — Walked with ( 1 . We talked of niy Itilian 
novel. In the evening, ^Ir Pigott and Mr Bedford. 

Aug. 12. - Cot into a state of so mmrli wrelehednoss in 
attempting to concentrate my thoughts on the construction 
of my story, that 1 became desperate, and suddenly burst iny 
bonds, saying, 1 will not think of writing! 

That doctrine which wc accept ratlier loftily as a common- i^otiorio 
])lace when we are (piite young - namely, that our h;i]>piness 
lies entirely within, in our own mental and bodily state which i2th Aug. 
determines for us the infiuenee of t'verything outward-- be- 
comes a daily lesson to be learned, and learned with much 
stumbling as we get older. And until we know our friends’ 
private tliouglds and emotions, wo hardly kmnv what to 
grieve or rejoice over for them. 

Ang. ly. - Mr Uigott and ^Ir lied ford came, who gave us Diary, 
some music. 

Aug. 2o.---This morning T conceived the plot of my novel 
with new distinctness. 

24. Mr rigott and ^Ir Bedford came, and wc Imd 

music. These have been placid, ineticctivc clays - my miml 
being clouded and dei>rossed. 

Aug. 26. — AVent with Barbara to her school, and .spent the 
afternoon thcr(!. • 

Vour letter was a great delight to ns, as usual: and the Letter lo 
cheque, too, was welcome to people under hydro] ^athie treat- 
inent, which ai>pears to stimulate waste of coin as well as of nth Sort., 
tissue. Altogctln'r we arc figures in kee])ing with the land- MjVvem. 
scape when it is well damped or “packed” under the early 
mist. 

We thouglit rather con tern ptuou.dy (d the lulls on our 
arrival; like travelled people, wc hinted at the Al])s and 
Apennine.s, and .smiled with pity at our long-past selves that 
had felt ejuite a thrill at the hrst sight of them. Hut now 
we have tired our limbs by walking round their huge 
shoulders, wc begin to think of them with more' respect 
We simply looked at tlicm at tirst; wc feel dieir lu’csence 
now, and croe]) about Diem with duo humility— whereby, 
you perceive, tlu're hang.s a moral. I do wi.sh you coulcl 
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have shared for a little while with us the sight of this place. 
1 fear you have never seen England under so loveable an 
aspect. Oil the south-eastern side, where the great green 
hills have their longest slope, Malvern stands well nestled in 
fine trees — chiefly “sounding sycamores," — and beyond there 
stretches to the horizon, which is marked by a low, faint lino 
of hill, a vast level expanse of grass and corn lickls, witli 
liedgerows everywhere plumed with trees, and here and there 
a rolling mass of ivood : it is one of the happiest scenes the 
eyes can look on— according to the pretty German 
phrase. On the opposite side of this main range of hills, 
there is a more undulated and more thickly wooded country 
which has tlie sum^ct all to itself, and is bright with de})art- 
ing lights when our Malvern side is in cold evening sliatlow. 
We are so fortunate as to look out over the wide south-eastern 
valley from onr sitting-room window. 

Our landlady is a quaint old [)ersonage, witli a sti'ong 
Cheshire accent »She is, as slie lolls us, a sharp old woman, 
and “can see most things pretty (pii(;k and she is kind 
enough to communicate her w'isdom very freely to us less 
crisp] y-baked mortals. 

T5. —Yesterday wc returned from Malvern (having 
gone there on qtli). During our stay I read Mrs Jameson’s 
book on the ‘ Legends of tin; ^lonastic' Orders,’ corrected the 
Tst vol. of ‘ 7 \dani Eede' for the new edition, and began 
^farchesc's ‘Storia di San Mareo.’ 

I enter into your and Cara’s furniture adjusting labf)urs 
and your enjoynuait of chureh and chapel fifterwanls. One 
wants a tcin[)le bcsidc.s tlie out-door temple— a plae.e wliere. 
human beings do not ramble apart, Imt mnf witli a common 
impulse. 1 hojic you have some agreeable Imis througli 
which you can look at circumstances- good health, at haist. 
And really 1. ]>cgin to think ])eople who are robust are in a 
position to pity all the rest of the world- except, indeed, 
that there are certain secrets taught only by pain, which arc, 
perha])S, wortli the ])UrcJiase. 

Srpf. 23. — J have been unwell ever since we returned from 
Malveru, and liavo ]»C(m disturbed from various caiise.s in my 
work, so that I have scarcely done anything except correct my 
own books for a neN\ edition. J'o-day i am much better, and 
hojie to begin a more ellcctivc life to-morrow. 

2<S. — In the evening Mr Spcmier, Mr Pigott, and Mr 
Redford came. We talk»id with r Spencer about his chajiter 
un the Direction of Eorce — i.e., line of least resistance. 

fSept. ?9 (iSuiiday). — Finished correcting ‘ Silas Marncr.’ 
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I have thus corrected all my books for a new and cheaper 
edition, and feel my mind free for other work. Walked to 
the Zoo with the boys. 

We are enjoying a great pleasure — new grand })iauo, — Letter to 
and last evening we had a Beetliovcn night. We are looking 
out for a violinist : we have our violoncello, who is full of othoct.’ 
sensibility, but with no negative in him — ?>., no obstinate 
sense of time — a man who is all assent and perpetual rallen- 
tando. We can enjoy the pleasure the more, because Mr 
Lewes’s health is promising. 

Ocf. 7. — Legan the first chajiter of my novel (‘Ilomola’). Diary. 

1 am rather jealous of the friends who get so much of you Letter to 
— esi)ccially when they are so umneritorious as to be evan- 
gelical and spoil your rest. Hut I will not grumble. 1 am 23a Oct. 
in the hapi)iest, most oontente l mootl, and have only good 
news to tell you. T have hardly any trouble nearer to me 
than the American M'ar and the prospects of ]>oor cotton 
weavers. While you were shivering at Boulogne, we were 
walking hist to avoid shivering at Malvern, and looking 
slielitly blue after our sitz ])atlis. Nevertheless that disci- 
])line answered admiralty, and .Mr Lewes's health has been 
steadily improving since our Malvern expedition. As for 
me, imagine what I must be to have walked for five hours 
the other day ! Or, bettor still, imagine me always cheerful, 
and infer the altered condition of my mucous membrane. 

The diil'enmct' must be there ; for it is not in my moral senti- 
iiieiits or in my ciicnmstaiices, — unless, indeed, a new grand 
juaiio, w'liich tempts me to play more than 1 have done for 
years bcfoi-e, may be reckoned an item important enough to 
have contributed to the cltange. We talk of you very often, 
and the imago of you is awakened in my mind still oftener. 

Vou are associated liy many subtle, iiidascribable ties with 
some of my most precious and most silent thoughts. I am 
so glad you have the comfort of feeling that Mr Ciongreve is 
prepared for his work again. 1 am lioping to liear, when we 
see you, that tin* work will be less and less fagging, now the 
introductory years are ])ast. 

Charley js going to Switzerland for his Jioliday next month. 

Wc shall enjoy oiir dual solitude; yet the dear ])oy is more 
and more precious to us from the singular rectitude and ten- 
derness of his nature. ^lake signs to us as often as you oaii. 

^ou know how entirely Mr Lewes shares my delight in seeing 
yon and hearing from you. 

Oct, 28 and 30.— Not very well. Utterly desponding Diary, 
about my book. 
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Oct. 31.— Rtill with an incapable licad-'-tryiii.i5^ to write,, 
trying to construct, and unable. 

Nov. 6.— 80 utterly dejected, that in walking with G. in 
the park, I almost resolved to give up niy Italian novel. 

Nov. 10 (Sunday). — Now seiuse of tilings to be done in my 
novel, and more brightness in my* thoughts. Yesterday I 
was occupied with i(leas about my next English novel ; but 
this morning the Italian scenes relumed iijion me with fresh 
attraction. Jn the evening read ‘ Monteil.^ A marvellous 
book; crammed with erudilion, yet not dull or tiresome. 

Your loving words of remembrance find a very full answer 
in my heart— fuller than I can wiite. The years seem to 
rvKh by now, and I thiidc of death as a fast approaching end 
of a journey— double and treble reason for loving as well as 
working while it is day. We went to see Techter’s Othello 
the other night. It is lamentably bad. lie has not weight 
and passion enough for dee[» tragedy ; and, to iny feeling, 
the play is so d(‘gra<led by his rei>resentation, that it is jH)si- 
tivcly demoralising —as, indee<l, all tiagedy must be when it 
fails to move pity and terror. Ju this (‘ase it seems to move 
only titters among the smart and vulgai' people who always 
make the Imlk of a theatre audience. We had a visit from 
our dear friend Mrs (Vmgreve on Wednesday- a very infre- 
quent jih'asure now ; for between our own alisenees from 
home and hers, and the fatigue of London journeying, it is 
difficult for us to manage- meetings. Mr Congreve is, as 
usual, working hard in his medical studies— toiling baekwiird 
and forward daily. What courage and [)atience are wanted 
for every life that aims to produce anything ! 

Nov. 30.— Tn the evening we' had Wilkie Collins, Mr 
Pigott, and .Air Spencer, and talked without any music. 

Jkc. 3-7.— I continued very unwell until Saturday, when 
I felt a little ])ctter. In the evening Dr Paeteke, Mr Pigott, 
and Mr Medford. 

Mr Lewes has }>oen mending over since Ave went to Alab 
vern, and is enjoying life and work more than lie lias done 
before for nearly a year. He has long bad it in his mind 
to write a hist(-ry of science— a great, great undertaking, 
which it Is happiness to botli of ns to contemplate as pos- 
sibhi fm him. An«i noAv he is busy with Aristotle, and works 
with ail the zest that belongs to fresh ideas. Strangely 
enough, after all the ages of writing a])0Ut Aristotle, 
there exists no fair apprec-dation of his position in natui’al 
science. 

I am particularly grumbling and disagreeable to myself 
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just now, and [ tliink no one bears physical pain so ill as ndierto 
I do, or is so thoroughly upset by it mentally. 

Jhilwer has behaved very nicely to me, and \ liave a great oih Dec! 
respect for the energetic industry with which he has made 
the most of his powers. He has been Avriting diligently in 
very various dei)artments for more than thirty years, con- 
stantly improving his position, and proliting l)y the lessons 
of public opinion and of other writers. 

I’m sorry you feel any degeneracy in Mr (leorge lhawson. 

There was something very Avinning about him in old days, 
and even Avhat Avas not Avinning, but the revei’se, affected me 
with a sort of kindly pity. With such a gift of tongue as he 
had, it Avas inevitable that speech should outrun feeling and 
experience, and I could Avell imagine that his present self 
might look back on that self of 21-27 with a sort of disgust. 

It so often hapi)ens that others arc measuring us by our ])ast 
self Avhilc Ave are looking back on that self Avith a mixture of 
disgust and sorroAA^ It Avotild interest me a good deal to 
know just hoAV Mr DuAvson preaches now. 

1 am Avriting on my knees Avith my feet on the fender, 
and in that attitude i always Avrile. very small,— but 1 hope 
A'our siglit is not teazed by small Avriting. 

(bve my best love to Cara, and sym}>athy Avith licr in the 
pleasure of grasping an ohl friend by the hand, and having 
loiif^ talks after the distance of years. I knoAV Mr bray will 
enjoy this too- and the new house Avill seem more like the 
old one for this warming. 

Der. S (Sunday). ( 1 . had a headache, so avo Avalked out Journal. 

in tlie morning sunshine. 1 told him my conce])tion of my 
story, and he expressed gr^at delight. Shall I ever be able 
to carry out niy kh'as ? Fla.shes of hope are succeeded by 
long intervals of dim distrust. Finislud the 8th vol. of 
Fastri, and began the 9t}i chapter of \'archi, in Avhich he 
gives an accurate account of Fhu-cnce. 

Dec, i2.-'-Fini'died AATiting my plot, of Avhich T must make 
several other draughts before 1 begin to Avritc my book. 

J)er, 13.- -Head Foggiana. In the afternoon Avalked to 
Molini’s and brought back Savonavohd.s ‘ Dialpgus do \"ori- 
tate Proplictica,’ and ‘Compendium llcvelationum,’ lor/,41 

Dec, 14. — In the evening came ^lr Huxley, Mr Figoit, 
and Mr Bedford. 

Dec. 17.- Studied the topography of Florence. 

Tt vas pleasant to have a greeting from you at this season D thTto 
when all signs of liuman kindness have a double emphasis. ^ 

As one gets older, epochs have necessarily sonic sadno'^s, even Jist Dec. 
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for those who have, as I have, much family joy. The past, 
that one would like to mend, spreads behind one so lengthily, 
and the years of retrieval keep shrinking — the terrible 2 )eau 
de chagrin whose outline narrows and narrows with our 
ebbing life. 

I hardly know whether it would be agreeable to you, or 
worth your while, ever to come to us on a Saturday evening, 
when we are always at home to any friend who may be kind 
cnoiigli to come to us. It would be very pleasant to us if it 
were pleasant to you. 

During tlie latter half of i86i, I find the following 
amongst the books read : ‘ llistoire des Ordres Jleligieux,’ 
Sacchetti’s ‘^ovellc,’ 8ismon<li’s ‘History of the Italian 
Republics/ ‘Osservatoro hiorentino,’ Tennemann’s ‘His- 
tory of Philosoidiy,’ T. A. Trollope’s ‘Jleata,’ Sisinoiidi’s 
‘Lc Moyen Age lllustro,’ ‘The Honks of the West/ ‘Tn- 
troduction to Savonarola’s Poems/ l)y Audin do Pcan.s, 
Pvcnan’s ‘ Etudes d'Histoire lleligieuse,’ WigiTs ‘ Ec- 
logues,’ Puhle’s ‘History of Modern Philosophy,’ Hallam 
on the Study of Jloman J.aw in the Middle Ages, (dilr 
bon on the llevival of (jrcek Learning, Nardi, Ihilwer’s 
‘Pienzi,’ 1 hirlamacchi's ‘ Life of Savonarola/ Pulci, Vil- 
lari's ‘Life of Savonarola,’ Jameson's ‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art/ ‘ Hymni and klpigramniati ’ of Marul- 
lus, Politian’s ‘Plpistles,’ Mandie.^c^s Woik.s, Tirabo.schi, 
Lock’s ‘ Hierurgia,’ Pettigrew ‘On Medical Superstilion,’ 
Gianni’s ‘Life of Piiirchicllo/ Machiavcdli’s Works, Oin- 
guene, ^luratori ‘On Pro)>er Xames,’ (dicero ‘ Dc Olliciis,’ 
Petrarch’s Letters, Craik’s Mlislnry of Jhiglish Litcra 
tiire,’ ‘Canti (Virnivale.schi,’ TA-tters of Filelfo, Lastri and 
Varchi, Hccreii on the Fifteenth Century. 


CITAPTKR XIL 

Janoarg t . — Mr PJackwood sent mo a note enclosing a 
letter Irom Alontaiembert about ‘Silas Mariicr.’ I fxgan 
((gain w// navel of ‘ RomahC 

I find to my .surprise that f have admirers in France, and, 
in some cases, where I least exiiectod them. Montalembcrt, 
for example, and — Alexandre Dumas (the elder) ! C^mnt 
Arrivabt'ue, on his return from Nai)les, told us that Dumas 
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went off into rliapsodies about ‘Adam Bede/ and pronounced 
it the first novel of the age. After this, I will never guess 
who will admire or dislike me. 

As for the brain being useless after fifty, that is no general Letter to 
rule : witness the good and hard work that has been done in 
plenty after that ago. 1 wish 1 could be inspired with just 
the knowledge that would enable mo to be of some good to 
you. I feel so ignorant and helpless. The year is opening 
ha])t)ily for us, ex(‘ept— alas ! the exception is a great one 
— in the way of health. Mr Lewies is constantly ailing, 
like a delicate headachy w'oman. But avc have abundant 
blessings. 

1 hoi^c you arc able to enjoy Max Miiller’s great and MissSma 
delightful book during your im[>risoiiment. It tempts me 
away from other things. I have read most of the numbers 
of ‘ Orley Farm,’ and admire it very mucli, with the excep- 
tion of such parts as 1 liave road about Moulder Co. 
Anthony Trolloi>e is admirable in the presentation of even 
overage life and cliaracter, and he is so tliorouglily whole- 
some-minded that one delights in seeing his books lie about 
to be read. Have you read ‘Beata’yet — the first novel 
written by his brother at Florence, who is our especial 
favourite f Jh) read it wdien you can, if the opportunity has 
not ali'cady come. I am going to be taken to a pantomime 
in the daytime, like a good child, for a Cliristmas treat, not 
liaM'ig liad my fair slnirc of [»antomime in the world. 

./(iiL 1 8 (Saturday). — Wc had an agreeable evening. ^Ir Journal, 
burton ' and Mr ( laik“ of Cambridge made an accei»tablc 
variety in our party. 

Jan. 23. — Wrote again, * feeling in brighter s}>irits. ^fr 
Smith the tmidishcr called, and had an interview^ witli (1. 

He asked if I were open to “a magnificent offer.” This 
made me think about money — but it is better for me not to 
bo rich. 

Jeoi. 26 (Sunday).-- Detained from writing by tlie neces- 
sity of gatlicring particulars: ist, about Lorenzo do .Medici’s 
death; 2d, about the possible retardation of Faster; 3d, 
about Corpus Christi day ; gib, about Savonarola’s preaching 
in the Quarcsima of 1492. Finished ‘La ^landragola’ - 

^ Now Sir Fivdr.’ic Buitnn, Director id tiu National tiallery, to wlu>m 
wo. are in(l(‘l)te(l for tlio ilniwinsr of Dcorgc Eliot, now in tho Natiou.il 
Portrait Gallery, South Kon.'-.iji^don, ainl \\lio was a vciy inliniaie and 
valued friend of Mr and ]\rrs l^ewos. 

*•’ Mr W. (J. Clark, lute Puoliv* Orator at Cauiluidge, v 'll kjmwii as n 
scholar, and for his edition of Slnikosnoarc in 'on junction \\itli Mr 
Aldis Wright. 
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WHITING AND MUSIC. [l6 BLANDFOIID SQ., 

second time reading for the sake of Florentine expressions — 
and began ‘ La Calandra.^ 

Jan. 31. — Have been reading some entries in iny note- 
book of past times in which 1 recorded niy malam and 
despair. But it is impossible to me to believe that I have 
ever been in so unpromising and despairing a state as I now 
feel. After writing these words I read to (J. the Broom and 
opening scene of my novel, and he expressed great delight 
ill them. 

I was taken to see my ])antomimo. How })rctty it is to 
see the theatre full of children ! Ah, what I slnmld have 
felt ill my real cliild days to have been let into the further 
hi.story of Mother Hnbhard and her Dog! 

•George Stcjiheiison is one of my great heroes : has ho not 
a dear old face 1 

I think yours is tlie instinct of all delic.atc natures — not to 
speak to authors aliout their writings. It is better for us all 
to hear as little alxuit ourselves as po.ssibie ; to do our work 
faithfully, and be satisfied with the certainty that if it touches 
many minds, it cannot touch them in a way fpiitc aloof from 
our intention and ho[)e. 

L'<h. 7.— A week of Feliruary alrea-ly gone ! 1 have lioen 
obliged to bo very moderate in work from feebleness of head 
and body; but L have re-written, with additions, the first 
chapter of my book. 

I am W'lJKlcriiig whether you con'd spare me, for <( /ctr 
imJus, the “Tempest'^ music, and any otlicr vocal music of 
that or of a kindred species 'I 1 don’t nant to buy it until 
our singers have ex[»crimentcd upon it. 1 )on't think of send- 
ing me anything that you are uswig at all, but if said music 
be lying idle, 1 slionld be grateful for tlic loan. We have 
several operas — “ Don Giovanni,” “ Figaro,” the “Barbiere,” 
“Flauto Magico,” and also the music of “Madbuth”; but J 
think that is all onr stock of concerted vocal music. 

FJk m. — W e set off to Dorking. The day was lovely, 
and We walked through Mr Hope’s i^ark to .Betchworth. In 
the evening 1 read aloud byhel’s ‘ iAictnres on tlie Grusade.s.’ 

FJ). 12. -Tlie day was grey, but the air was fresh and 
jdcasc.it. We walked to Wootton Bark— Evelyn’s Woottou, 
— lunched at a little roadside inn tliero, and returned to 
llorking to dine. During stay at Dorking finished the first 
twelve cantos of Bulci. 

1 think it i.s a reasonable law that the one who takes wing 
should be the first write — not the bird tliat stays in tlu‘ 

old cage, and may be supposed to be (mating tlie usual seed 
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and groundsel, and looking at the same slice of the world Letter to 
through the same wires. ^ b^Soti, 

I think the highest and best thing is rather to suHer with lotUFei.’ 
real suffering than to be liappy in the imagination of an un- 
real good. I would rather know that the beings [ love are 
in some trouble, and suffer because of it, even though i can’t 
help them, than be fancying them happy w'hcn they are not 
so, and making myself comfortable on the strength of that 
false belief. And so T am imi»atient of all ignorance and 
concealment. I don’t say “that is wise,” but simply “that 
is my nature.” 1 can enter into what you have felt, for 
serious illness, such as seems to bring death near, makes one 
feel the simple human brother- and sister-hood so strongly, 
that those we were apt to think almost indifferent to us 
before, touch the very ([uick of our hearts, f suppose if we 
ha[i[)ened only to hold the hand of a hospital patient when 
she was dying, her face, and all the memories along wuth it, 
wamld seem to lie deeper in our ex[*erieucc than all we knew 
of many old friends and blood relalions. 

We have had no troubles but tin; public troubles — anxiety 
about the war with America, and sympathy with the poor 
(^hieen. My best consolation is that an cxam\>le on so tre- 
mendous a scale (as the war) of the need for the education 
of mankind thnmgh the affectiems and sentiments, as a basis 
for true development, will have a strong iulluence on all 
ihinkoi,', and be a check io the arid narrow' antagonism 
wliich, ill some (juarters, is held to be the only form of 
liberal thought. 

George has fairly bogiiii what w'o Jiavo long contemplated 
us a liappiness for liini — a4listory of Science, and has written 
so thorough an analysis and investigation of Aristotle’s Nat- 
ural Science, that lie feels it will make an epoch for the men 
who are iuti-restetl at once in the progress of modern science 
and in the (piestion how' far Aristotle went both in the obser- 
vation of facts and in their theoretic combination —a (question 
never yet cleared up after all the^e ages, ddiis work makes 
him “ very jolly,” but his dear face looks very pale and 
narrow^ Those only can thoroughly feel the meaning of 
death who know what is ])erfect hne. 

God bless jum - that is not a false w'nrd. how'ever many 
false ideas may have been hidden under it. No, — not false 
ideas, but temporary ones — caterpillars and cluwsalids of 
future ideas. 

17. -1 have w'litteu only the twm first chapters of my journal, 
novel besides the. Proem, and i have an o])i-ressive sense of 
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the far-stretching task before mo, health being feeble just 
now. I have lately read again with great delight Mrs Brown- 
ing’s “ Casa Guidi Windows.” It contains, amongst other 
admirable things, a very noble expression of wliut I believe to 
be the true relation of the religious mind to the past. 

Fah, 26. — I have been very ailing all this last week, and 
have worked under impelling discouragement. 1. have a 
distrust in myself, in my work, in others’ loving acce\)tance 
of it, Avhich robs my otherwise happy life of all joy. I ask 
m3’self, without being able to answer, whether I have ever 
before felt so chilleil and oppressed. I have written now 
about sixty pages of my romance. Will it ever 1)0 finished 1 
Ever be worth anything 1 

Feh. 27. — George Smith, the publisher, brought the 
proof of G.’s book, ‘Animal Studies,’ and laid before him a 
proposition to give me ^10,000 for my new novel — for 
its api)carancc in the ‘Coruhill,’ and the entire copyright at 
home and abroad. 

March 1.— The idea of my novel appearing in the ‘ Corn- 
hill ’ is given up, as G. Rmith wishes to have it commenced 
in May, and \ cannot consent to Ixigin pul)Iication until 1 
have seen nearly to the mid of the work. 

Miitrh II. -On Wednesday last, the 5th, G. and T sot off 
to Englelieid Green, where we have spent a di'liglitful Avei‘k 
at the Barley .Mow Inn. I have finished I’lilci tliero, and 
read aloud the ‘Chateau d’ff.’ 

We returned from our (liglit into tlie (.ouiifry yesterday, 
not without a sigh at ])ar(iug with the ]mre air and the 
notes of the blackbirds for the usual canopy of sumke ami 
the sound of cab wheels. 1. anunot going out again, and 
our life Avill have its old routine -lunch at half-past one, 
walk till four, dinner at five. 

March 24. — After enjoying onr w(;ok at Egham, I re- 
turned to protracted headaehc. Last Saturilay wo n'ceived 
as usual, and our party was joined by Mr and .Mrs Noel. I 
have begun the fourth (diaptcr of my novel, but have been 
working under a weight. 

I congratulate you on being out of London, wliieh is more 
like a jiandcmonimn than usual.' The fog and rain have 
been the more ojipressive because I have seen them through 
Mr Lewe.s’s almo.st constant discomfort. I think he has 
had at least five days of sick headache since you saw him. 
But then lie is better temjiered and more cheerful m\h lioad- 
acho than most |)eo[ae arc without it; and in iliat Avay he 
lightens his burthen. Have you noticed in the ‘Times’ Mr 
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Peabody’s magnificent deed ? — the gift of 50,000 for the 
amelioration (body and soul, I suppose) of the poorer classes 
in London. Tliat is a pleasant association to have with an 
American name. 

April 2. — Writing with enjoyment. At the seventy- journal, 
seventh page. Piead Juvenal this morning and Nisard. 

The two volumes of ‘La Famille Tiilliver’ have duly Loiter to 
arrived, and some day, when I can allbrd to give myself 
that idle pleasure, 1 shall glance at the pages, that I may 
imagine the translator more vividly by reading phrases 
which have been in his mind — a little too often for his 
patience, perhaps, in the long business of revision and proof- 
correcting. Vet 1 hardly need any help in bringing yon and 
Maman before me, and hearing the tone of the two voices. 

I have I he happiness of being able to recall beloved faces 
and accents with great clearness, and in this way my friends 
are continually with me. 

Tell Vlaman that she never ceases to make one among 
those dearest human beings who have given me the blessed- 
ness of feeling [)erfect respect as well as love. I fancy I am 
kissing her soft cheek now, while you, dear friend, are say- 
ing something to make ns smile. 1 wonder whether you are 
now as you used to be — at once brightly cheerful and deeply 
sad. 

VFr Lewes sliarcs all things with me, e.xcept my failings, 
of which he on'y sliarcs the inconveniences. And so, though I 
have no express message to deliver, I am (piitc truthful in say- 
ing that he shares my atlcctionate wishes towards you both. 

April j 6. — As I had been ailing for a fortnight or more, .luuniai. 
W'e resolved to go to Dorkiig, ami .set off to-dny. 

Man ^ returned from Dorking after a stay of three 
weeks, during which we have had delicious weather. 

Our life is the old accustomed duct this month. Wc Lotferto 
enjoy an interval of our double solitude. Doesn’t the spiring 
look lovelier every year to eyc.s that want more and more 
light t It w^as rather saddening to leave the larks and all 
the fresli leaves to come back to the rolling of cabs and 
“the blacks ” ; but in compensation w’c have all our conveni- 
ences about us. 

Ala.y 23. — Since I wrote last, very important decisions joumaL 
have been made. .1 am to publish my novel of ‘llomola’ in 
the ‘(^ornhill Atagaziiio' for paid in twelve monthly 

payments. There has been the regret of leaving Ulackwood, 
who has written mo a letter in the most perfect spirit of 
gentlemanliuess and good feeling. 
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May 27. — Mr Helps, Mr Burton, and Mr T. A. Trollope 
dined with us. 

May 31. — Finished the second part, extending to page 
183. ^ 

June 30. — 1 have at present written only the scene be- 
tween Bomola and her brother in 8an Marco towards Part 
IV. This morning I had a delightful generous letter from 
Mr Anthony Trollope about Mloniola.’ 

July 6. — The past week has been unfruitful from various 
causes. The conseciuence is, that I am no further on in my 
MS., and have lost the excellent start iny early completion 
of the third part had given me. 

July 10. — A dreadful palsy has beset me for the last few 
days. I have scarcely made any progress. Vet T have been 
very well in body. I have been reading a book often re- 
ferred to by llallam— Meiners’s ‘Lives of Mirandola and 
Politian.’ They arc exc(dlent. They have Gorman industry, 
and are succinctly and clearly written. 

Imagine me— not fuming in imperfect resignation under 
London smoke, but — with tlie wide sky of tlie coast above 
me, and every comfort ])Ositive and negative around me, 
even to the absence of staring eyes and crinolines. Worthing 
was so full tliat it rejected us, and, to our great good fortune, 
sent us liere. We were j)leased to liear that you had seen 
Mr fSpciicer. We always feel him [>articu]arly welcome when 
he comes l)ack to town ; there is no one like liim for talking 
to about certain things. 

You will come and dine or walk with us wdicnevcr you 
have nothing better to do in your visit to town. I take that 
for granted. Wo lie, you know, lyi the way hetwren the I'lx- 
hibition and .^^r JS^oei’s. 

^Sepf. 23. — Ivctiiriicd from our stay in the country, first at 
the Beach Hotel, Littlehampton, and for the last three days 
at Dorking. 

‘ The Small House at Allingb)ii ’ is by our excellent friend 
Mr Anthony Trollope —one of the heartiest, most genuine, 
moral and generous men wc know. His brother, too, Mr 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope, who has resided at Florence for 
twenty years, is very much valued by us. They are sons, 
you Know, of the Mrs Trollope whose name must be familiar 
to you as an authoress, even if you have known nothing of 
her personally. 

I have not read ‘ Les Mis(5rabie3,* having been for a long 
while exclusively occupied with old Florentine literature; 
but Mr Lewes told me. enough of the earlier volumes fo 
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make me understand your feeling about it. If any writer of Letter to 
less name than Hugo had made sucli a mistake in art as 
to give tliat long descriptive account of a character (the ^ ’ 
bishop) wlio has so sljort a role dramatically, the critics 
would have surely complained. Yet as it is, NIr Lewes tells 
me that even Lmile Montegut found the art of the first two 
volumes altogetlier admirable. 

Hejit, 26. —At page 62, Part VL Yesterday a letter came Journal, 
from Mr T. A. Trollope, full of encouragement for me. 
Khenezer. 

Oct 2. — At page 85. Scene lietwcen Tito and Pomola. 

Welcome to your letter, and welcome to the hope of seeing LRttevto 
you again ! I have an engagement on Monday from luncii 
till dinner. A[iart from tliat, 1 know of nothing that will iJciOct. 
take us farther than for our daily walk, which, you know, 
begins at two. Put we will alter the order of any day for 
the sake of seeing you. Mr Lewes’s absence of a fortniglit 
at Spa was a great siicce.s.s. lie lias been quite biilliant ever 
since. Ten days ago wo returned from a stay of three weeks 
in the country — chiolly at Littleliamptou— and we are Ix^th 
very well. K very thing is prosperous with us ; and we are 
so faj’ from griefs, that if we had a w'onderful emerald ring, 

\re should perhaps be wise to throw it away as ;i [)ro[)itiiUion 
of the envious gods. 

So iuueh in immediate rejily to your kind anxiety. Every- 
thing (Isc when we meet. 

Oef, 31. —Finished Part Yfl., having determined to end Journal, 
at the jioiiit wdicre llomola lias left Florem'e. 

Noc. 14. — Fini.slied reading ‘ r>oecaccio ’ through for the 
second time. • 

Xov. 17. --- Mead the ‘Orfoo’aiid ‘Staiue’of Poliziano. 

The latter are wunderfiiJly fine for a youth of sixteen. They 
contain a description of a Palace of Venus, which sfcms the 
suggestion of d\mnyson’s Palace of Art in many points. 

I wish I knew that this birthday has found yon happier Lottorto 
than any that went before. There are so many things— 
best things -that only come when youth is past, that it may 20tiiNov. 
well happen to many of us to tind ourselves hai>pier and 
happier to the last. We have been to a Monday Pop. this 
week to hear pHajthovcii’s Hepteti, and an amazing thing of 
Pach’s, played by the amazing doaeliim. Put there is too 
much “ Pop.” for the tliurough enjoyment of the chamber 
inusic they give. You m IU be interested to kiioAv" that there 
is a new muster of scieiititic and philosopliic men lately 
established, for the sake of bringing people who care to know 
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Ltitter to and speak the truth, as well as they can, into regular com- 

Hemieir iBunication. Mr Lewes was at the first inocting at Clunn’s 

26 th Nov. Hotel on Friday last. The plan is to meet and dine moder- 
ately and cheaply, and no one is to bo admitted who is not 
“ thorough ” in the sense of being free from the suspicion of 
temporising and professing opinions on official grounds. The 
plan was started at Cambridge. ]\rr Huxley is president, 
and Charles Kingsley is vice. Tf tliey are sufficiently rigid 
about admissions, the club may come to good — bringing to- 
gether men who think variously, but have more hearty feel- 
ings in common than they give each other credit for. Mr 
Eobert Chambers (who lives in London now) is very warm 
about the matter. ]\Ir Spencer, too, is a member. 

Lettf-rto Fray don’t ever ask me again not to rob a man of his 

Bodhiioii I'eligious belief, as if you thought my mind tended to such 

26th Nov. robbery. 1 have too profound a conviction of the efficacy 
that lies in all sincere faith, and the spiritual blight tliat 
comes with uo-faith, to have any negative propagandism in 
me. In fact, I have very little sym[)athy with Freethinkers 
as a class, and have lost all interest in mere antagonism to 
religious doctrines. ] care only to know, if ])ossible, the 
lasting meaning that lies in all religious doctrine from the 
beginning till now. That speech of Carlyle’s,^ which sminds 
so odious, must, 1 tliink, have been provoked ]>y something 
in the manney of the statement to which it came as an 

answer — else it would liiirt me vuiy much that he should 

have uttered it. 

You left a handkerchief at our house. I will take care of 
it till next summer. I. look forward with some longing to 
that time when T shall have lightoned my .soul of one chief 
thing I wanted to do, and be freer to think and feel about 
other people’s Avork. We shall see you oftener, I Iiope, and 
have a great deal more talk than ever wo liave had before to 
make, amends for our stinted enjoyment of you this summer. 

God bless you, dear Farbara. You are very precious 
to us. 

M.DAibert, I J»avc to tliank ymi for the two copies of ‘ Silas Marner,’ 
28 th Nov. -vvhif!]! arrived the other day. J locked through the 'scene in 
the village tavern, and thought, so far as I am a judge of a 
Frenc'i rendering, that you had given the spirit of the scene 
very charmingly. Here and there it was inevitable that, bu’ 
want of the knowdedge which only a native of England can 
have, you should mistake the meaning of a phrase. 

^ Sonic general remark of Carlylc’s—Madamc Bodielion cannot rcmciU' 
hi-r exiuJly wliat it vva.s. 
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I hope Maman and you are expecting Cliristnias and the Letter to 
New Year with a sense of family joys about you, as well as 
with tolerable health. With us at present the weather is 
mild, and we are hoping, for the sake of Lancashire weavers 
out of work, that the winter will not be severe. 

Our life has been (juite without incidents lately, and we 
have been absorbed in our work and our fireside affections. 

Tn this world of struggles and endurance, we seem to have 
more than our share of ha})pincss and prosperity, and I think 
this year’s end finds me enjoying existence more than I ever 
did before, in spite of the loss of ycuith. Study is a keener 
delight to me than ever, and 1 think the affections, instead 
of being dulled by age, have acquired a stronger activity — 
or at least their activity seems stronger from being less per- 
turbed by the egoism of young cravings. I should like to 
know that your experience is the same. 

My constant love to Maman. 

Nov. 30 (Sunday). — Finished Part VIll. Mr Purton Journal, 
came. 

Dec. 16. — In the evening Browning paid us a visit for the 
first time, 

J^ec. 17. — At p. 22 only. T am extremely spiritless, dead, 
find ho])eless about my writing, 'riie long .slate of headache 
has left me in deprcs.sion and incapacity. The constantly 
heavy-clouded, and often w'et, weather tends to increase the 
dcju’cssion. 1 am inwardly irritable, and nnvisited by good 
ihouirhts Beading the ‘ Ihirgatorio ’ again, and the ‘Com- 
pendium Bevelationum ’ of Savonarola. After this record, 

I read aloud what 1 had written of Part IX. to Ccorge, and 
he, to my .‘^ui prise, entirety approved of it. 

Dec. 24. — Mrs F. Mallesou brought me a beautiful plant 
as a Chrisimaa (*lfcring. Fn the evening we went to hear 
the “ Messiah ” at Her IMajesty’s d’heatre. 

I am very sensitive to words and looks and all signs of uctiorto 
sympathy, so )'ou may be sure that your kind wishes are 
not lost upon me. Dec. 

As you will have your house full, the wish for a “ ]\reiTy 
Christmas ” may be literally fuldlled for you. B e sliali be 
quieter, with none but our iamily trio, but that is always a 
happy one. A\t‘ are going to u^ln •• in the day by hearing 
the “ Messiah to-niglit at Her Majesty’s. 

Evening will be a pleasanter lime for a litFe g^mial talk 
than “calling hours”; and if you will come to u.' without 
ceremony, you will hardly run tlie risk of not finvi?ng us. 

Wc go nowhere except to concerts. 
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Letter to We are longing to run away from London, but I daresay 
TayiJf'*' we shall not do so before March. Winter is probably yet to 

24th Dec. come, and one would ]iot like to be cauglit by frost and snow 

away from one’s own hearth. 

Always believe, without my saying it, that it gladdens me 
to know when anything 1 do has value for you. 

Miss Sara It is Very sweet to mo to liave any i)roof of loving remem- 
mhDec. brance. That would have made the book-juarker precious 

even if it had been ugl}". Hut it is perfectly beautiful— in 
colour, words, and symbols. Hitherto 1 have been discoii- 
tented with the Coventry book-marks ; for at the shop where 
we liabitually see them they liavc all got — “ Li't the i»eople 
praise Thee, 0 Cod,” on them, and nothing else. Hut 1 can 
think of no urntto better tliau those three words. I suppose 
no Avisdom the world will ever find out Avill make rani’s 
word’s obsolete — “Xow aljide,” Ac., “but the greatest of 
these is (Tarity.” Our (Trisimas, too, has been (juiet. Mr 
Lewes, wlm talks much less about goodness than 1 do, but 
is always readier to do the riglit thing, thinks it rather 
wicked for us to eat our turkey and j)lum-piulding without 
asking some forlorn person to eat it with us. Hut I’m afraid 
we were glad, after all, to iiiid ourselves alone witli “ the 
boy.” On Christmas Lve a sweet woman, remembering nui 
as you liavc done, left a beautiful jilant at the door, and 
after that wo went to hear the “Messiah” at Her Majesty’s. 
We felt a considerable utlnns from the absence of the organ, 
contrary to advertisement: nevertheless it w'as good to be 
there. What pitiable jicopio (hose arc who feel no poetry in 
Christianity ! Surely the aemo of jioelry hitherto is the con- 
ception of the .sullering Messiah, and the liiial triumph, “lie 
shall reign for ever and for ever.” The Prometlieiis is a very 
imperfect fore.sliadowing of that symlml W'rouglit out in the 
long history of the Jewdsh and Christian ages. 

Mr Lewes and i have both been in miserable health during 
all tliis montli. I have liad a fortnight’s incessant malalac 
and feebleness ; but as i liad had many months of tolerable 
health, it was my turn to be uncomfortable. If my book- 
marker wore just a little longer,, I shouhl keep it in my 
beautiful Bible in large juiut, w'liich Mr Lewes bought for 
me ir prevision for my old age. Ho is not fond of reading 
the Hible him.self, ])ut “.sees no liarm ” in my n^ading it. 
TiicUniys, I am not quite sure what you mean ])y “charity” when 
immbug. If you mean that attitude of mind 
which says, “ I forgi>^c my fellow-men for not being as good 
as I mn,” I agree with you iu hoping that it will vanish, as 
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also the circumstantial form of almsgiving. lJut if you arc Letter to 
alluding to anything in my letter, I meant wliat charity oSth^S^’ 
meant in the elder English, and what the translators of the " 

Bible meant in their rendering of the thirteenth chapter of 
ist Corinthians — Carilas^ the highest love or fellowship, 
which I am hapi)y to believe that no philosophy will expel 
from the world. 

Dec, 31 (last day of the kind old year). — Calcar and Journal, 
pleasantly mild. Yesterday a pleasant message from Mr 
llannay about ‘ Bomola.’ We have had many blessings this 
year. Opportunities which have enabled us to ac([uire an 
abundant independence ; the satisfactory i)rogress of our two 
eldest boys ; various grounds of hapi)iness in our work; and 
ever-growing happiness in eadi other. I hope with trembling 
that the coming year may be as comforting a retrospect, — 
with trembling because my work is not yet done, llesides 
the finishing of ‘Bomola,^ we have to think of Thornie’s 
passing his final examination, and, in case of s\ic(jcss, his 
going out to India; of Bertie’s leaving llofwyl ; and of our 
finding a new residence. T have had more than my aveiage 
amount of comfortable health until this last mouth, in which 
1 have been constantly ailing, and my work has suffered 
proportionately. 

The letter with the one word in it, lik(‘ a whisper of sym- Lfttorsio 
polhy, lay on my plate when I went down to lunch this 
morning. The generous movement that made you send '-M Feb. ’ 
it has gl.iddened me all day. I have had a great deal of 
pretty encouragement from immense big-wigs — some of 
tliem saying ‘ilomola’ is the finest book they ever lead; 
but the ojiiiiion of l>ig-w*igs has one sort of value, and the 
fellow-feeling of a long- known friend has another. One 
can’t do ijuite well without both. En )\vanrhf\ I am a feeble 
wretch^ with eyes that threaten to get bloodshot on the 
slightest provocation. Wo made a rush to Dorking for a 
day or two, and the quiet and fresh air seemed to make a 
new creature of me; but when wo get back to town, town- 
sensations return. 

That scheme of a sort of Philosophical (dub that I told '.nii March, 
you of went to pieces before it was finished, like a house 
of cards. Ro it will be t«? the end, I fancy, with all attoinpt.s 
at combinations that are not based eilhov on material 
interests or on opinions that arc not merolv o]»lnious but 
relif/ion. Doubtless you have been interested in the C^olenso 
correspondence, and perhaps in Miss Cobbe's n'joinder to 
Mrs Stowe’s remonstrating answer to the women of Eng- 
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Letter to land. I was glad to see how free the answer was from all 
HenneS^ or coiiceit. Miss Cobbe’s introduction to tlie new 

9th March, edition of Tlieodore Parker is also very lionouraldo to her — a 
little too metaphorical hero and there, but with real thought 
and good feeling. 

Mrs Con- It is a coiiifort to hear of you again, and to know tliat 
18th Ai»rii. there is no serious trouble to rnar the sjuiiig weather for 
you. I must carry that thought as my consolation for not 
seeing you on Tuesday, — not quite a sutlicient consolation, 
for my eyes desire you very much after these long months 
of almost total separation. The reason T cannot have that 
pleasure on Tuesday is that, according to a long-arranged 
plan, I am going on ]\Ionday to Dorking again for a fort- 
night. 1 should bo still more vexed to miss you if I Were 
in better condition, but at present I am rather like a 
shell-less lobster, and inclined to creep out of sight. I shall 
write to you, or try to see you, as soon as [ can after my 
return. I wisli you could have told me of a more decided 
return to ordinary health in Mr Congrewo, hut I am inclined 
to liope that the lecturing may rather benefit than injure 
him, by being a moral tonic. How much there is for us 
to talk about ! But only to look- at d»;ar faces that one 
has seen so little of for a long while, seems reason enough 
for wanting to meet. Mr Lewes is better than usual just 
now, and you must not sup])Osc that there is anything worse 
the matter with me than you have been used to seeing in 
me. Please give my highest regards to Mr (kmgreve, and 
love to Emily, who, I hope, has quite got back the roses 
which had somewhat paled, ^fy pen straggles as if it had 
a stronger will than J. « 

Charles T.. Glad you enjoyed ‘ Esmond.^ ft is a fine book. Since 
interested in the historical suggestions, I 
from recommend you to read Tliackcray’s ‘Lectures on the Eng- 
Dorking. Humourists,’ which are all about the men of the 

same period, ddiere is a more exaggerated estimate of Swift 
and Ad<lison than is implied in ‘Esmond’; and the exces- 
sive laudation of men who are considerably below the tip- 
top of human nature, both in their lives and genius, ratlicr 
vitiates tho Lectures, wliich arc otherwise admirable, and arc 
dchgh iUi reading. 

The wind is high and cold, making tlic sunshine seem hard 
and unsympathetic. 

We have just returned from Dorking, wliitlior 
I went a fortnight ago to havo solitude, wliile George took 
Ids journey to Hofwyl to see P)erlie. The weather was 


JoiiUiUl 
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severely cold for several days of my stay, and I was often 
ailing. That has been the way with me for a month and 
more, and in consequence I am backward with my July 
number of ‘ Ilomola ’ — the last part but one. 

I remember my wife telling me, at Witley, how cruelly 
she had suffered at Dorking from working under a leaden 
weight at this time. The writing of ‘ Ilomola ’ ploughed 
into her more tlian any of her other books. She told me 
she could j)ut her finger on it as marking a well-defined 
transition in her life. In her own words, “ I began it 
a young woman , — 1 finished it an old woman.’’ 

Yes! we shall be in town in June. Your coming would be 
reason good enough, but we have others — chiefly, that we 
arc up to the ears in boydom and imperious parental duties. 
All is as hap]»y and prosperous with us as lieari can law^- 
fully desire, exce})t my health. 1 have been a mere wretch 
for several months past. You will come to me like the 
i.iorning sunlight, and make me a little less of a flaccid 
cabbagc-plant. 

It is a very pretty life you arc leading at Hastings, with 
your painting all morning, and fair mothers and children to 
look at the rest of the day. 

I am terribly frightened about Mrs . She wrote to 

me telling me that wo were sure to suit each other, neither 
of rs holding the opinions of the de .Pdfuuye. Noth- 

ing could have been more decisive of the o[)positc prospect 
to me. If there is one attitude more odious to me than any 
otlier of the many attitudes of “ knowiugness,” it is that 
air of lofty superiority to the vulgar. However, she will 
soon find out that 1 am a ^ery commonplace woman. 

Afay i 6 .~- Finished Tart NHL Killed Tito in great ex- 
citement. 

Afay 18 .-- Began Part XIY. — the last ! Yesterday (Icorge 
saw Count Arrivabene, who wishes to translate ‘Jlomola,’ 
and says the Italians are indebted to me. 

Health seems, to those who waint it, enough to make day- 
light a gladness. But the explanation of evils is never con- 
soling except to the explainer. We arc just as wc were, 
thinking about the questionable Innuc ('Fho Priory), and 
Wondering what v.oiild be the righi, thing to do; liardly 
liking to lock up any money in land and bricks, and yet 
frightened lest wc should not get a quiet plico just when 
wc want it. But T daresay we shall have it after all. 

June 6 . — We had a little evening party >Nith music, in- 
tended to celebrate, the completion of ‘Ilomola/ whioii, how- 
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ever, is not absolutely completed, for I have still to alter the 
epilogue. 

June 9. — Put the last stroke to ‘Roinola.^ EheMzer! 
Went in the evening to hear *‘La Gazza Ladra.’’ 

The manuscript of ‘Romola’ bears the following in- 
scription : — 

“To the Husband whose perfect love has been the best 
source of her insight and strength, this manuscript is given 
by his devoted wife, the writer.” 

How impo.ssible it is for strong healthy peo])le to under- 
stand the way in which bodily malnke and suffering eats at 
the root of one’.s life ! The philosophy that is true — the re- 
ligion that is strength to the healthy — is constantly empti- 
ness to one when the head is distracted and every sensation 
is oppressive. 

June 16. — George and I set off to-day to the Isle of Wight, 
where we had a delightful holiday. On Friday, the 19th, we 
settled for a week at Niton, whicli, I think, is the })rctticst 
place in all the island. On the following Friday we went 
on to Freshwater, and failed, from threatening rain, in an 
attempt to walk to Alum Pay, so that we rather repented of 
our choice. The consolation was that we shall know bettor 
than to go to Freshwater another time. On the Saturday 
morning we drove to Hyde, and remained thereuntil Monday 
the 29th. 

Your letter was a welcome addition to our sunshine this 
Sabbath morning. For in this particular we seem to have 
been more fortunate than you, liaving had almost constant 
sunshine since we arrived at Sandown, on d’uesday evening. 

This place is perfect, reminding me of Jersey, in its com- 
bination of luxuri:int gree.nth with the deliglits of a sandy 
beach. At the nid of our week, if the -weatlier is warmer, 
wo shall go on to Freshwater for our rmnaining few days. 
But the wind at ])rcsent is a little colder than one desires it, 
wlieii the object is to get rid of a cough, and unless it gets 
milder, we .shall go back to Shanklin. I am enjoying the 
hedgerow grasses and flowers with something like a released 
prisoner’s feeling — it is ,so long' since I had a bit of real 
English country. 

I am very happy in ray holiday, finding quite a fresh charm 
in the hedgerow grasses and flowers after my long banishment 
from them. We have a flower-garden just round us, and then 
a sheltered grassy walk, on wliich tlie sun shines through tlio 
best part of the day ; and then a wide meadow, and beyond 
that trees and the sea. Moreover, our landlady has cows, and 
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we get the quintessence of cream — excellent bread and butter netterto 
also, and a young lady, witli a large crinoline, to wait upon us, 

— all for 25s. per week; or rather, we get the apartment in uistiimc, 
which we enjoy those primitive and modern blessings for that 
moderate sum. 

J^idy 4. — Went to sec llistori in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” Journal, 
and did not like it. I have had hcmicrania for several days, 
and have been almost idle since my return home. 

Constant languor from the new heat Inis made me sliirk all L tt. r lo 
exertion not imperative. And just now there are not only 
those excitements of the season, wdiich even we quiet peojdc iithjuiy. 
get our share of, but there is an a'lditional boy to b^‘ cared 
for — Thornie, who is this week passing his momentous ex- 
amination. 

A pretty thing has happened to an accpuiintancc of mine, 
which is (piite a tonic to (Uie’s hope. Slie has all her life 
been working hard in various waiys, as honscko(‘])er, gover- 
ness, and several et cetcras that 1 can’t think of at this 
moment — a dear little dot, about four feet eleven in height ; 
jdeasant to look at, and clever; a working woman, without any 
of those epicene queernesses that belong to the class. Tier 
life lias ])een a history of family troubles, and she has that 
susceptible nature which makes such troubles hard to bear. 

More than once she lias told me that courage quite forsook 
her. ^lic fell as if there were no good in living and striving : 
it was diflicult to discern or believe in any results for others, 

<'.!id there seemed nomi worth having for herself. Well! a 
man of iortiinc and accoinplislimonts has just fallen in love 
with her, non she is thirty- three. Tt is the prettiest story of 
a swift decided passion, and made me cry for joy. Mine. 
Bodichon and t went with her to buy her wedding clothes. 

The future husband is also thirty-three- - old enougli to make 
his selection an honour, bond of travelling and science and 
other good things, such as a man deserves to be fond of w'ho 
chooses a poor woman in the teeth of grand relatives : 
brought up a Unitarian just turned Uatholic. If you wall 
only imagine everything I have not said, you wdll think this 
a very charming fairy tale. 

We are going this evening to see the hTeneh actress in 
“Juliet” (Stella Colas) who is astonishing the town. Last 
week wo saw Bistori, the other night hoard the “Faust,” 
and next week we are going to hear the “ Klip'll' d' \more,” 
andd‘ Faust” again ! Bo you see w^e arc trying to get some 
compensation for the necessity of living among bricks in this 
sweet summer time. I can bear the opera better tlian any 
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other evening entertainment, because the house is airy and 
the stalls are comfortable. The opera is a great, great pro- 
duct — pity we can’t always have tine Weltgeschicldlicke dra- 
matic motives wedded with fine music, instead of trivialities 
or liidoonsnesses. Perliaps this last is too strong a word for 
anything except the “ Traviata.” Jligoletto is iin])leasant, 
but it is a superlatively fine tragedy in the Nemesis. I think 
I don’t know a finer. 

We are really going to buy The Priory after all. You 
would think it very pretty if you saw it now, with the roses 
blooming about it. 

Jubj 12. — 1 am now in the middle of G.’s ‘Aristotle,’ 
which gives me great delight. 

T am rather deaf and stupid this morning, for last night 
wo went to hear (/oiinod’s “Faust” for the second time. It 
is being performed at both our opera-houses, and last night 
we heard it with the advantage, not only of some jirepara- 
tion by a first hearing, but also of a superior, well-conducted 
orchestra. j\Iy first impressions were not favourable, but 
last night I was converted to considerable admiration, — con- 
verted by an intense enjoyment of certain moments. Faure, 
who is the Mephistojdieles, acts and sings the part with a 
striking effect. Nevertheless, I still feel that the composer 
is wanting in the great power of wedding })assion with 
melody; he seems to me to be comparatively feeble in the 
pathetic and tragic moments. Put we have an accomplished 
critic, who says the garden duet is finer than the divine 
duet between Valentine and Kaoul in the “Huguenots.” 
That may be, but I have not yet felt it. 

I have not seen Renan’s book.' He is a favourite writer 
of mine, but I care less about this ‘Vie do Jesus’ than I 
should have cared years ago. It consists, as I gather from 
the notices I have seen, of conclusions, without any statement 
of tlie process by which they have been arrived at ; and the 
conclusions, I imagine, have nothing novel in them for people 
who have been long acquainted with the results of modern 
criticism. Put I am surprised to hear that there is anything 
“ cavalier ” in Renan’s treatment of religious belief ; he has 
always seemed to me remarkable as a French mind tliat is 
at once “scientific” (in the German sense) and eminently 
tender and reverent towards the forms in which the reli- 
gious sentiment has incarnated itself. 

I fear you woidd hardly be likely to get adequate com- 
pensation for the labour it would cost you to translate the 
‘Physiology of Common Life.’ In money certainly not. 
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And even tlie French now are becoming accomplished in Lott<}rto 
foreign languages, so that the demand for translations from fJth 
the English into French is probably lessening for works 
which address themselves to the cultured. 


Jubj 23. — Heading Mommsen, and Story’s ‘lloba di .journal. 
Roma ’ ; also Liddell’s ‘ Rome,’ for a narrative to accom- 
pany Mommsen’s analysis. 

J\dy 29. — 111 the evening we went to Covent Garden to 
hear “ Faust ” for the third time. On our return we found 


a letter from Frederick Maurice — the greatest, most generous 
tribute ever given to me in my life.^ 

I have wanted for several days to make some feeble sign Letter to 
in wTiting that I think of your trouble. Rut one claim after 
another has arisen as a hindrance. Conceive us, please, with 30 th July 
three boys at Iiome, all bigger than their father ! It is a 
congestion of youthfulne.ss on our mature brains that dis- 
turbs the course of our lives a little, and makes us think 


of most things as good to be deferred till the boys are 
settled again. I tell you so much to make you understand 
that “ omis.sion ” is not with me equivalent to “ neglect,” 
and that I do care for what hapijens to you. 

Henan is a favourite with me. 1 feel more kinship with 
his mind than with that of any other living French author. 
But 1. think I shall not do more than look through the In- 
troduction to his ‘Vie de elcsus,’ — unless I ha])])en to be 
more fascinated by the constructive part than 1 expect to 
bo from the s}»ccimcns 1 have seen. For minds acquainted 
with the European culture of this last half-century, Renan’s 
book can furnish no new result ; and they are likely to set 
little store by the too facilij construction of a life from ma- 
terials of which the biograi»hical significance becomes more 
dubious as they are more closely examined. It seems to 
me the soul of Christianity lies not at all in the facts of an 
individual life, but in the ideas of which that life was the 
meeting -point and the new starting-jjoint. We can never 
have a satisfactory ba.sis for the history of the man Jesus, 
but that negation docs not atlect the Idea of the Christ 
either in its liistorical influence or its great symbolic men 11 - 
iugs. Still such books as Renan’s have their value in 
helping the popular imagination to feel that the sacred ])ast 
is of one woof with that human present, which ought to 
be saju’ed too. 


Foil mention Renan in your note, and the mention has 
sent me off into rather gratuitous remarks, you perceive. 


* 1 rogrt't I have not been able to liini tins letter. 
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But such scrappy talk about great subjects may have a better 
excuse than usual, if it just serves to divert your mind from 
tlie sad things that must be importuning you now. 

After reading your article on ‘ Bomola,’ with careful ref- 
erence to the (juestions you put to me in your letter, I can 
answer sincerely that I find nothing fanciful in your inter- 
pretation. On the contrary, I am confirmed in the satisfac- 
tion I felt when 1 first listened to the article, at linding that 
certain chief elements of my intention have impressed them- 
selves so strongly on your mind, notwithstanding the imper- 
fect degree in wliich T have been able to give form to my 
ideas. Of course if I had been called on to exjiound my 
own book, there arc other things that I should want to say, 
or things that I should say somewhat otherwise ; but I can 
point to nothing in your exposition of which my conscious- 
ness tells me that it is erroneous, in the sense of saying 
something which I neither thought nor felt. You have 
seized with a fulness which I had hardly hoped that my 
book could suggest, what it was my effort to express in the 
presentation of Bardo and ?)aldas.sarre; and also the relation 
of the Floreutine political life to the development of Tito's 
nature. Perhai)s even a judge so discerning as yourself 
could not infer from the impm'fect r(‘.sult liow strict a self- 
control and selection were exercised in the presentation of 
details, i believe there is scarcely a [)hrase, an incident, an 
allusion, that did not gather its value to me from its sup- 
posed subservience to my main artistic objects. But it is 
likely enough that iny mental constitution would always 
render the issue of my labour something excessive — wanting 
due proportion. It is the habit of my imagination to strive 
after as full a vision of the medium in which a character 
moves as of tlie cliaracter itself. The psychological causes 
which proini»ted me to give such details of Florentine life 
and history as 1 have given, arc precisely the same as those 
wdiich determined me in giving the details of Jhiglish village 
life in ‘ 8ilas Marner,' or the “Dodson" life, oiit of which 
were developed the destinies of poor Tom and Maggie. But 
you have correctly pointed out the reason why rny tendency 
to c’ ' c.ss in this effort after artistic vision makes the impres- 
sion of a fault in ‘llomola’ much more perceptibly than in 
my previous books. And T am not surjirised at your dis- 
satisfaction With llornoia herself. I can well believe that the 
many difficulties belonging to the treatment of such a charac- 
ter Ijave not been overcome, and that f have failed to bring 
out my conception with adecpiate fulness. 1 am sorry slic lias 
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attracted you so little; for the great problem of her life, Letter toil 
which essentially coincides with a chief problem in Savona- 
rola’s, is one that readers need helping to understand. 

Hut with regard to that and to my whole book, my pre- 
dominant feeling is, — not that I have achieved anything, 
but — that great, great facts have struggled to find a voice 
through me, and have only been able to speak brokenly. 

That consciousness makes me cherish the more any proof 
that my work has been seen to have some true significance 
by minds prepared not simply by instruction, but by that 
religious and moral sympathy with the liistorical life of man 
which is the larger half of culture. 

Av(j, 10. — Went to Worthing. A sweet letter from ^Irs .Touvnai. 
Hare, wife of Julius TIare, and Maurice’s sister. 

Aug. 1 8. — Heturned home much invigorated by the week 
of change ; but my spirits seem to droop as usual, now I am 
in London again. 

1 was at Worthing when your letter came, spending all Lot tor to 
my daylight hours out of doors, and trying witli all my might il’lSm 
to get health and cheerfulness. T will tell you the true reason I'.'th 
why T did not go to ITasting.s. T thouglit you would be all 
the better for not having that solicitation of your kindness 
that the fact of my [trcsonce there might have caused. 

What you needed was ])re<‘isely to get away from people to 
wh »m you would inevitably want to be doing something 
friendly, instead of giving yourself up to [passive enjoyment 
Klse, of course, I should have liked everything you write 
about and invite me to. 

We only got home last night, and I suppose we shall 
hardly be able to leave to\\n again till after tlie two younger 
boys have left us, and after we have moved into the new 
house. 

bince I saw you I have had some sweet vomans tender- 
ness shown me by Mrs Hare, the widow of Archdeacon Hare, 
and the sister of Frederick Maurice. 

I hiow how you are enjoying the country. I liave just 
been having the joy myself. The wide ;-ky, the not London, 
makes a new creature of me in lialf an hour. T wonder 
then why 1 am ever depressed — why I am so shaken hy 
agitations. 1 coin(i back to Loiidea, and again the air is 
full of demons. 

I think I get a little freshness from the brci‘.;e that blows Bray 
on you— a little lifting of lieart from your vide .^ky and 
Welsh mountains. And the edge of autiiuin on the morning m>ii, ist 
air makes even l.ondon a place in wdiicli one can believe in 
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beauty and delight. Delicate scent of dried rose-leaves and 
the coming on of the autumnal airs arc two things that 
make me fftel happy before I know why. 

The Priory is all scaffolding and paint ; and we arc still 
in a nightmare of uncertainty about our boys. But then I 
have by my side a dear companion, who is a perpetual foun- 
tain of courage and chcerfiilncss, and of considerate tender- 
ness for my lack of those virtues. And besides that, I have 
Roman history ! Perhaps that sounds like a bitter joke to 
you, who are looking at the sea and sky, and not thinking 
of Roman history at all. But this too, read aright, has its 
gospel and revelation. T read it much as I used to read a 
chapter in the Acts or Ejustles. Mommsen’s ‘History of 
Rome ’ is so fine, that I count all minds graceless who read 
it without the dee})cst stirrings. 

I cannot be quite easy without sending tliis little sign of 
love and good wishes on the eve of your journey. I shall 
think of you w'itli all the more delight, because I shall 
imagine you winding along the Riviera, and then settling 
in sight of ])cantiful things not ([iiite unknown to me. I 
hope your life will be enriched very much by these corning 
months; but above all, f liope that Mr Congreve will come 
back strong. Tell him I have been greatly moved by the 
‘ Discours Pi'cdiminaire.’ ^ 

ff I wait to write until 1 liave anything very profitable to 
say, you will have time to think that I liavc forgotten you 
or else to forget me — and both consetjucnces would bo un- 
pleasant to me. 

Well, our poor boy Thoniie parted from us to-day, and 
set out on his v()yag(3 to Natal, i say “poor,” as one does 
about all beings that are gone away from us for a long 
while. But lu3 went away in excellent spirits, with a largo 
paclvct of recommendatory letters to all sorts of people, and 
with what he cares much more for — a first-rate rifle and 
revolver, — and already with a smattering of Dutch Zulu, 
picked up from his grammars and dictionai ies. 

What are you working at, I wonder ] Cara says you arc 
writing ; and, though I desire not to ask prying cpiestions, 
1 sln ’dd feel miu'h joy in your being able to tell mo that 
you are at work on something which gives you a life a])art 
from (uVcuTustanfial things. 

1 am taking a deep bath of other people’s tlioughts, and 
all doings of my own seem a long way off me. But my l)ath 
will be sorely intermpted soon ])y the miserable details 
^ Angustn Cbnite’s. 
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of removal from one house to another. Happily Mr Owen Letter to 
Jones has undertaken the ornamentation of the drawin^^- ficimofr 
room, and will prescribe all about chairs, Ac. 1 tbiok, after lotu d<;t. 
all, I like a clean kitchen better than any other room. 

Wo are far on in correcting the proofs of the new edition 
of ‘ Goethe,’ and are about to begin the printing of the 
‘ Aristotle,’ which is to appear at Christmas or Easter. 

Nov. 5. — We moved into our new house — -The Priory, 21 Jomnai. 
North Bank, Regents’ Park. 

Nov. 14. — Wc are now nearly in order, only wanting a 
few details of furniture to finish our e(piipment for a new 
stage in our life’s journey. I long very much to have done 
thinking of upholstery, and to get again a consciousness that 
there are better things than that to reconcile one with life. 

At last wc are in oiir new home, with only a few details Letter to 
still left to arrange. Such fringing away of ])recinus life, in nov.’ 
thinking of carpets and tables, is an afiliction to me, and 
seems like a nightmare from which I shall iind it bliss 
to awake into my old world of care for things quite apart 
from upholstery. 

I have kissed your ktter in sign of tny joy at getting it. Mrs Con- 
But the cold di’anghts of your Florentine room came across oj'th y,)v. 
my joy ratlier liarshly. I know you have good reasons for 
wlmt yon do, yet I cannot help saying, Why do you stay at 
rio.cncc^ the city of draughts rather than of llowersi 

Mr Cougrevt-’s suffering during the journey, and your 
si.ffci'ing 111 watching him, saddens me as T think of it. 

Bor a long while to come J siqqiosc liunian enei’gy will be 
greatly taken up with resignation rather than action. I 
wish my feeling for you ccwild travel by some lielpfiil vibra- 
tions good for pains. 

For ourselves, we have enough case now to be able to 
give some of it away. But our removal into our new’ home 
on the 5th of November was not so easy as it might have 
been, seeing that 1 was only half recovered from a severe 
attack of induonza, wdiii'li had caused me more terrible ])ains 
in the head and throat than I have known for years. How- 
ever, the crisis is past now, and we think our little liome 
altogether charming and comfortable. IMr Owen Jones has 
been unwearied in taking trouble that everything about us 
niay be pretty. He stayed two nights till after twelve 
0 clock, that he might see every engraving hung in the right 
place ; and as you know ] care even more about the fact of 
kindness than its effects, you will undcrstaiul that 1 enjoy 
being grateful foi all this friendliness on our bohab. But 
' ' ‘2 A 
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SO tardy a business is furnishing, that it was not until 
Monday last that we had got everything in its place in pre- 
paration for the next day — Charlie’s tweiity-lirst birthday, 
which made our house-warming a doubly interesting epoch. 
I wish your sweet presence could liave adorned our drawing- 
room, and made it look still more agreeable in the eyes of 
all beholders. You would have liked to hear Jansa play on 
his violin ; and you would j)erhap.s have been amused to 
see an affectionate but dowdy friend of yours, splendid in 
a grey moire antique — tlie consequence of a severe lecture 
from Owen Jones on lier general neglect of personal adorn- 
ment. I am glad to have got over this crisis of maternal 
and housekeeping duty. l\ly soul never flourishes on atten- 
tion to details which others can manage (piite gracefully 
without any conscious loss of power for wnder thoughts and 
cares, lleforc we began to move, 1 wus swimming in Comte 
and J^]urij)i(les and Latin Christianity: now 1 am sitting 
among ]mddlcs, and can get sight of no deep waiter. Now 1 
have a mind made \\\) of old carpets fitted in new places, and 
new carjjcts suffering from accidents ; chairs, tables, and 
prices; muslin curtains and down-draughts in cold chimneys. 
I have made a vow never to think of my owm furniture 
again, but only of other ])Cople’s. 

The book^ is come, wdlli its precious inscription, and 1 
have read a great piece of it already (ii a.m.), besides look- 
ing througli it to got an idea of its general plan. See how 
fascination shifts its quarter as our life goes on ! I cannot 
be induced to lay aside my regular books for half an hour to 
read ‘Mrs Lirriper’s J. edgings, ’ but T pounce on a book like 
yours, which tries to tell me as ii iich as it can in hiicf space 
of the “natural order,’' and am .seduced into making it my 
after-breakfast reading instead of the work f had proscribed 
for myself in that pleasant quiet time, f read so slowly and 
read so few books, that this small fact among my small habits 
seems a groat matter to me. I tliaidc you, dear Cara, not 
simply for giving me the book, but for having put so much 
faithful labour in a wortliy direction, and created a lusting 
benefit which I can share with others. Whether the circiila' 
tic^i of a book be large or small, there is always this supreme 
saiisfaction about solid honest work, that as far as it goes its 
effect must he good; and as all effects spread immeasurably, 
what we liave to care for is kind^ and not quantity, f am a 
shabby correspondent, being in ardent practice of the piaia^ 
just now, which makes my days shorter than usual. 

1 ‘ Physiology for Schools.’ By Mrs Bray. 
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I am ratlier ashamed to licar of any one trying to be useful Letter to 
just now, for I am doing notliing but indulging myself— 
enjoying being petted very much, enjoying great books, en- -ith Dec. 
joying our new pretty (piiet home, and the study of llcctli- 
oven’s sonatas for piano and violin, with the mild-faced old 
Jansa, and not being at all unhappy as you imagine me. I 
sit taking deep draughts of reading — ‘ rolitique Tositive,’ 
Euripides, Latin Christianity, and so forth, and remaining in 
glorious ignorance of “the current literature.” Such is our 
life : and you perceive that instead of being miserable, I am 
rather following a wicked examjjle, and saying to my S(ju1, 

“Soul, lake thine ease.” I am sorry to think of you with- 
out any artistic society to help you and feed your faith. It 
is hal'd to believe long together that anything is “ worth 
wliile,” unless there is some eye to kindle in common with 
our own, some brief word uttered now and then to imply 
that what is inlinitely })reeious to us is precious alike to 
another mind. I fancy that to do without that guarantee, 
one must be rather insane — one must be a bad poet, or a 
spinner of impossible theories, or an inventor of imi'ossible 
machinery. Howevd^, it is but brief space either of time or 
distance that divides you from those who thoroughly share 
yoiir cares and joys — always excepting that portion which is 
the hidden private lot of every human being. In the most 
entire confidence (wen of liusband and wife there is always 
the unsj'oken residue — the undivlncd residue-- iterhaics of 
what is most sinful, ])cihaps of what is most exalted and 
urisellish. 

I get less and less inclined to write any but the briefest Miss Sava 
letters. ^ly books seem* to get so far off me when once 1 
liave written tlicm, that I should be afraid of looking into 
‘The Mill'; but it was written fnithfiilly and witli intense 
feeling when it was written, so 1 will ho[)e that it will do no 
mortal any harm. I am indulging myself frightfully : read- 
ing everything oxce})t the “current literature,” and getting 
more and more out of rapport with the public taste. 1 have 
read EeiiaiTs book, however, which has proved to he emi- 
nently ill the ])ul)lic taste. It will have a good intiueuoe on 
the wdiole, I imagine ; but this ‘Vie do desus,’ and still more, 

Kenan’s “Letter to Bcrthelot” in the ‘ lloviie des Deux 
blondes,’ have compelled mo to give up the liigli estimate I 
had formed of liis mind. Judging from the indications in 
sonic other writings (d Ids, I hnd rcckom^d him amongst the 
finest thinkers of the time. Still his ‘Life of Jesus’ has so 
Riucli artistic merit, that it will do a great deal towards the 
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culture of ordinary minds, hy giving them a sense of unity 
between that far-off past and our present. 

We arc enjoying our new house— enjoying its quiet and 
freedom from perpetual stair-mounting— enjoying also the 
prettiness of colouring and arrangement, all of which we owe 
to our dear good friend, J\lr Owen Jones. He has deter- 
mined every detail, so that we can have the pleasure of 
admiring what is our own witliout vanity. And another 
magnificent friend lias given me tlie most s[)lendid reclining 
chair conceivable, so that I am in danger of being envied by 
the gods, especially as my Iiealth is thoroughly good withal. 
I should like to bo sure that you are just as comfortable 
externally and internally.* I dare.say you arc, being loss of a 
cormorant in your demands on life than I am ; and it is thdl 
ditFercnce which chiefiy distinguishes human lots when once 
the absolute needs are satisfied. 

Your affectionate greeting comes as one ot the many bless- 
ings that are brightening this lia[)py Christmas. 

Wo liave been giving our evenings up to parental duties — 
/.c., to games and music for the amusement of the youngsters. 
T am wonderfully well in body, but raflier in a self-indulgent 
state mentally, saying, “ Soul, take thine ease,^' after a 
dangerous example. 

Of course, 1 shall be triad to .see your fair face wliencver it 
can shine upon me ; but 1 can well imagine, witli your multi- 
tudinous connecti(»ns, (ffiristmas and the New Year are times 
when all nnappohikd visits must be inqjossible to you. 

All good to you and yours through the coming year ! and 
amongst the good, juay you continm; to feel some love for 
me ; for love is one of tiic conditions in AvJiicIi it is even 
better to give than to receive. 

According to your plains, you must be in Home. I have 
been in good sj)irits about you ever since 1 lust heard from 
you ; and tlic foggy twilight which, for the last week, has 
followed the severe frost, has made me rejoice tlie more that 
you arc in a better climate and amongst lovelier scenes 
than we are [tropiug in. I please myself with thinking that 
you will all come back with stores of strength and delightful 
men. >iies. Only, if this were the best of all possible worlds, 
Mr Lewes and 1 should be alile to meet you in some beautiful 
place before you turn your backs on Italy. As it is, there 
is no hope of such a meeting. j\[arch is Charlie’s holiday 
month, and when he goes out we like to stay at homo for 
the sake of rticovering for that short time our uuhrokca 
tHe-ijrtUe. We have every reason to be cheerful if the fog 
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would let us. Last uiglit I finished reading the last jiroofs i.ottori() 
of the ‘ Aristotle,’ which makes an octavo volume of rather 
less than 400 pages. I think it isi a book wliicli will be loth Jan. 
interesting and valuable to the few', but perhaps only to 
the few. However, Cleorgc’s lia[)piness in writing liis books 
makes him less dependent than most authors on the audience 
they find. He felt that a thorough account of Aristotle’s 
science was a bit of w’ork w'liich needed doing, and he has 
given his utmost pains to do it worthily, 'riicsc are the 
two most important conditions of authorship; all the rest 
belong to the “less modifiable” order of things. I have 
been playing energetically on the piano lately, and taking 
lessons in accompanying the violin from Herr Jansa, one of 
the old Hccthoven (Quartette ]>layers. It has given me a fresh 
kind of muscular exercise, as W'ell as nervous stimulus, and, T 
think, lias done its part towards making my health better. 

^n fact, 1 am very well physically. ] wish 1 could be as 
clever and active as you about our garden, which niiglit be 
made much prettier this spring if I had judgment and in- 
dustry enough to do the right thing. Hut it is a native 
vice of mine to like all such matters attended to by some 
(»iie else, and to fold my arms and enjoy tlie. result. Some 
people are born to make life ju'ctty, and others to grumble 
thiit it is not ])retty enough. Hut pray make a point of 
liking me in spite of my deficiencies. 

I c\ an b ’ ‘t myself with the belief that your nature is less MrsPcirr 
rebellious under trouble than mine — less craving and dis- 
contented. 

llcsignation to trial, which can never have a 
compensation, is a part of our life task which Ji.as been too 
much obscured for us by uiivcracious attempts at universal 
consolation. 1 think w’e should be more teuder to each other 
while we live, if that wTotelied falsity Avhieh makes men ipiite 
comfortable about their fellow's’ troubles were thoroughly 
got rid of. 

1 often imagine you, not w'ithout a little longing, turning iMissSnra 
out into tile fields wdienever you list, as w'c used to do in the 
old days at Ib'sehill. That power of turning out into the 
fields is a great [>ossession in life - worth many liixnrie.s. 

Here is a bit of iiew's not, I think, too insigni (leant for you 
to tell Cara. The other day ]\[r‘S])encer, senior (Herbert 
^Spencer’s father), called on us, and knowing that lie has 
been engaged in e<liication all his life, that he is a man of 
extensive and m curate knowledge, and lliat, on b:s son’s 
showing, he is a very able tcaelier, I showed him Cara’s 
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‘British Empire.’ Yesterday Herbert Bjienccr came, and 
on my inquiring told me that liis father was pleased with 
Cara’s book, and thought highly of it. Such testimonies 
as this, given apart from personal influence and by a prac- 
tised judge, are, I should think, more gratifying than any 
other sort of ])raise to all faithful writers. 

Jan, 30. — We had Browning, Dallas, and Burton to dine 
with us, and in the evening a gentlemen’s party. 

Fef). 14. — Mr Burton dined with us, and asked me to let 
him take my poidrait. 

It was pleasant to have neAVs of you through the fog, 
whicli reduces my faith in all good and lovely tilings to its 
loAvest ebb. 

I hope you are less abjectly under the control of tlie skiey 
influences than I am. 'Phe .soul’s calm .sunshine in me is 
half made up of the outer .sunshine. However, avo are going 
on Friday to hear the “.ludas Maccabmus,” and Handers 
music always brings me a revival. 

I have had a great personal loss lately in the death of a 
SAA^eet Avoman,^ to Avhom I liave sometimes gone, and hoped 
to go again, for a little moral strcngtln She had long been 
confined to her room by consumption, which has noAV taken 
her quite out of reach excci)t to memory, Avhieh makes all 
dear human beings undying to us as long as avc ourselves 
live. 

I am glad to knoAv that you liave been interested in 
“ David Gray.” - It is good for us all that these true stories 
should be Avell told. Ea'cii tliosc to Avliom the power of 
helping rarely comes, liavc tlieir imaginations instructed so 
as to be more just and tender in 'tlieir thoughts about tlie 
lot of their folloAA^s. 

1 felt it long .since F liad had nc\Ns from you, but my days 
go by, each seeming too short for Avhat I must do, and 1 don’t 
like to molest y^m Avith mere questions. 

I have been spoihal f<>r corresjKuidencc by Mr Lewes’s 
goodness in always Avriting letters for mo Avlierc a ])roxy is 
admi.ssible. And so it has coine to be a great affair Avitli 
me to write even a note, Avhilc peo])lc Avho keep up a 
large corre.spoiidencc, and set apart tlieir hour for it, find it 
ea.sy to cover reams of paper Avith talk from the end of 
the iicn. 

You sny nothing of yourself, wliich is rather unkind. M'<‘ 
are enjoying a perfect tCie-a-tHe. On Friday Ave are going to 

1 s Jiilins lliire, who j^ave lujr Maiirico’.s book on tlio Lord’s Piayer. 

* A story by Mr Robert Bucliaiian in the ‘Cornhill/ Feb. ISbb 
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liear the Judas Maccabiuns,” and try if possible to l)e stirred Letter to 
to something heroic by “ Sound an alarm.” 

I was more sorry than it is usually possible to be about 7tii March, 
the death of a penson utterly unknown to me, when I read of 
Maria Martineau’s death. She was a per.son whose ollice in 
life seemed so thoroughly defined and so valuable. For an 
invalid like Harriet Martineau to be dejirived of a beloved 
nurse and companion, is a sorrow that makes one ashamed of 
one’s small grumblings. But, oh dear, oh dear ! when will 
pcojile leave off their foolish talk about all human lots Ijeing 
equal ; as if anybody with a .sound stomach ever knew 
misery comparable to the misery of a dyspeptic. 

Farewell, dear Sara : be generous, and don’t always wait 
an age in silence because I don’t write. 

If you were anybody but yoursi'lf I should dislike you, Mrs Con- 
because I have to write letters to you. As it is, your ^^^March 
qualities triumph even over the vice of being in Italy (too 
far off for a note of three lini's), and expecting to hear from 
me, thougli I fear I should be graceless enough to let you 
expect in vain if I did not care very much to hear from //o?/, 
and did not find myself getting uneasy when many weeks 
liave been jiasscd in ignorance about you. I do hope to hear 
tliat you got your fortnight of sight-seiung before leaving 
Rome- -at least, you would surely go well over the great 
galleries. If not, J shall be vexed mill you, and I shall 
only be (onsoled for your not going to Venice by tlie chance 
of the Austrians being driven or bought out of it — on 
no slighter ground.s. For 1 supj)ose you will not go to 
Italy again for a long, long while, so as to leave any prospect 
of the omission being made up for by-and-by. 

We run off to Scotland for the Ea.ster week, setting out Miss Sara 
on Sunday (ivening ; so if the spring runs awny again, I hope lotirMarch. 
it Avill run northward. We shall return on xMoiulay the qtli 
April. Some news of your inwards and outwaids w’ouid be 
acceptable; bur don’t write unless you really like to write. 

You see Strauss has come out with a ‘Life of 

Jesus.’ 

Fog, cast w ind, and headache : there is my wreck’s hisL’iy. MrsPekr 
But this morning, when your letter <-ame to me, ' had got up 
well, and was reading tlu’. sonws of tlm aged Hecuba w itli 
great enjoyment. I wish an immoiial drama could be got 
out of nii/ sonws, tliat j^eoplc might be the laiter for them 
tw^o thousand years hence. Jhit fog, east wind, and head- 
ache are not groat dramatic motives. 

Your letter was a reinforcement of the delicious sense of 
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hien Ure that comes with the departure of bodily pain ; and 
I am glad, retrospectively, that beyond our fog lay your 
moonlight and your view of the glorious sea. It is not 
dithcult to me to believe that you look a now creature 
already. Mr Lowes tells me the country air has always a 
magical ctfect on me, even in the first hour ; but it is not the 
air alone, is it ] It is the wide .sky and the hills and the 
wild flowers which are linked with nil calming thoughts, just 
as every o])ject in town has its perturbing associations. 

I share your joy in the Federal successes — with that check 
that attends all joy in a ^var not absolutely ended. But you 
have worked and earned more joy than tliosc w'ho have been 
merely passives. 

A][)r\l 6. — ^Ir Rpencer called for the first time after a long 
correspondence on the subject of his relation to Comte. 

Yes! T am come back from Hcotland — came back last 
Saturday night. 

I -was much pleased to see Cara so wonderfully well and 
cheerful She seems to me ten times more cheerful than in 
the old days. T am interested to know more about your work 
which is lining your life now, but T suppose I shall know 
nothing until it is in print---iimi perhajis tliat is the only 
form in which one can do any one’s work full justice. It is 
very disap[)oinliug to me to hear that (Jara has at pr('sent so 
little promise of inomitary results from her conscientious 
labour. 1 fear the fatal system of lialf profits is working 
against her as against others. We are going to the opera to- 
niglit to hear the “ Favorita.” It was tlio lirst opera J even’ 
s(xw (with you I saw it 1), and T have never seen it since— 
that is the reason I was anxious toigo to-night. 

This afternoon we go to see Miilrcady’s pictures — so the 
day will be a full one. 

April 1 8 . — We went to the Crystal Palace to sec Cari- 
\)aldi. 

Only think ! next Wednesday morning we start for Italy. 
The move is quite a sudden one. We need a good shako 
for our bodies and minds, and must lake the siiring-tiino 
before the weather becomes too hot. We shall not bo away 
inor ’ tlian a month or six weeks at the utmost. Our friend 
Mr Burton, the artist, will be our companion for at least ])art 
of the time. He has just painted a divine ])ictnro which is 
now to he seen at the old Water-Colour Exhibition. The 
subject is from a Norse legend ; but that is no matter— the 
picture tells its story. A knight in mailed armour and 
surcoat has met the fair tall woman he (secretly) loves, on a 
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turret stair. By an uncontrollable moveincrit ho has seized Letter to 
lier arm and is kissing it. 81 ie, amazed, has dropped the 
flowers she held in her other hand. The subject might have soth Aphi. 
been made the most vulgar thing in the world 4 hc artist 
has raised it to the highest pitch of refined emotion. The 
kiss is on the fur-lined decre that covers the arm, and the face 
of the knight is the face of a man to whom the kiss is a 
sacrament. 

How I should like a good long talk with you ! From 
what you say of your book that is to come, I expect to l.)C 
very much interested in it. 1. tliink I hardly ever read a 
book of the kind you de.scribe without getting soniu help 
from it. It is to this strong influence that is felt in all 
personal statements of inward experience, tliat we must 
perhaps refer the excessive publication of religious journals. 

M<u/ 4. — We started for Italy with Mr Burton. Joumfii. 

Jfnie 20. — Arrived at our ])retty home again after 
absence of seven weeks. 

Your letter has aflected me doe]>ly. Thank you very much Letter to 
for writing it. It seems as if a close vmw (»f almost every 
human lot would disclose some suflering that makes life a lvaiiJuiic. 
doubtful good— except porha})s at certain e[)0chs of fresh’ 
love, fresh creative activity, or unusual ])o\\cr of helt>ing 
others. One sucli ctioch we are witnessing in a young life 
that is very near to us. Our ‘Ox)}",” Oharlos, has just be- 
come engaged, and it is very pretty to sec the ha[)piness of 
a pure first love, full at present of nothing but ju'omise. It 
will interest you to know that the young lady who has wa^n 
his heart, anil seems to have given him hea* iovn with equal 
ardour and eiitireiicss, is iTic graiul-danghtor of Dr South- 
wood Smith, wdiom he adojded when slio was three years 
old, and brought up under his own cvo. She is very hand- 
some, and has a s[)lcndKl contralto voice. Altogether Bator 
and 1 rejoice ; for though the engagement has taken place 
earlier than we expected, or should ])erhaps have chosen, 
there are counterbalancing advaulages. I aKvays lioped 
Charlie would be able to choose, or rather find, the other 
half of himself by the time be Avas twumty-thiec — the event 
has only come a year and a half soc uer. This is the news 
that greeted us on our return ! We had seen before avc 
wont that the acquaintance, wdiich wus first made eighteen 
months or more ago, luul become supremely intei\ 4 iiig to 
Charlie. Altogether avc rejoice. 

Our journey was delightful in spite of Nfr Lewes’s fi cqumt 
vialaise; for his cheerful nature is rarely subdued even by 
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bodily discomfort. \Vc saw only one ])lace that we had not 
seen before— namely, Brescia ; but all the rest seemed more 
glorious to us than they had seemed four years ago. Our 
course was to Venice, where we stayed a fortnight, j^ausing 
only at Paris, Turin, and ^lilan on our way thither, and 
taking Padua, Verona, Bre.scia, and again Milan, as points 
of rest on our way back. Our friend Mv Burton’s company 
was very stimulating from his great knowledge, not of 
pictures only, but of almost all other subjects. He has had 
the advantage of living in Ocrniany for five or six years, 
and has gained those large serious views of history which 
are a special product of German culture, and this was his 
first visit to Italy, so you may imagine his eager enjoyment 
in finding it beautiful beyond liis hopes. We crossed the 
Alps by the St Gothard, and stayed a day or two at 
Lucerne ; and this, again, was a first sight of Switzerland to 
him. 

Julf/ ry. — Horrible scepticism about all things paralysing 
my mind. Shall 1 ever bo good for anything again ] Ever 
do anything again i 

Jnhj 19. — Beading Gibbon, vol. i., in connection with 
Mosheim ; also Gicscicr on the condition of the world at the 
apjicarance of Christianity. 

I am distrc.s.sefl to find that f Iiavc Jet a week j)ass with- 
out writing in answer to your letter, which made mo very 
glad when I got it. Bemcmbering you just a minute ago, 
1 started up from Max M idler’s new volume, with which 1 
was consoling myself under a sore throat, and rushed to the 
desk that I might not risk any further delay. 

Jt was just what I wanted to 'hear about you, that you 
were having some change, and 1 think the fre.shness of the 
companionshi}) must help other good intlucnees, not to sj)eak 
of the ‘ Apologia,’ which breathed much life into me when J 
read it. Pray mark that beautiful passage in which he 
thanks his friend Ambrose St John. T know hartlly any- 
thing that delights me more than such evidences of sweet 
brotherly love being a reality in the world. I envy y()n 
your o])portunity of seeing and iiearing Newman, and should 
lik'. to make uii ex])editiou to Birmingham for that sole 
end. 

M}' trouble now i.s George’s delicate health. He gets 
thinner and thinner. He is going to try what horse])ac]v 
will do, and I am looking forward to tliat with some lioi)C. 

Our boy’s love-story runs .smoothly, and seems to promise 
nothing but good. His attraction to Hampstead gives 
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George and me more of our dear old tHe-a-tete^ wliicli we Letter to 
cau’t help being glad to recover. Hnmefr 

Dear Cara and Mr Bray ! 1 wi.sli tlicy too had joy instead iisth Aug 
of sadness from tlic young life they have been caring for 
these many years. When you write to Cara, or see her, 
assure her that she is remembered in my most affectionate 
thoughts, and that I often bring licr present experience be- 
fore my mind — more or less truly — for we can but blunder 
about each other, we poor mortals. 

Write to me whenever you can, dear Sara. 1 should have 
answered immediately but for sickness, visitors, business, 
etc. 

6. — / am muling almd Sj)((iny and (n/tvg a drama Jouniai. 
on a suhjtrt that has faitcinated me — hare wriitm the prolvr/ae^ 
and am her/inning the First Act Bat / hare little hope of 
making angthing satisfaetorg. 

Sept. 13 to 30. — Went to Harrogate and Scarborough, 
seeing York ^linster and Peterborongh. 

We journeyed hither on Tuesday, and found the place Loiters to 
cpiitc as pretty as we expected. The great merit (^f l larro- 
gate is that one is everywhere close to lovely 0})en walks, lotu Sept., 
Your “plan” has been a delightful reference for Mr Lewes, 
who lakes it out of liis pocket every time wo walk. At 
pre cut, of course, there is not much improvement in health 
to be boasted of, but we hope that the delicious bracing air 
-and also the chalybeate waters, which have not yet been 
tried — will not be without good clVect. The journey was 
long. How hideous those towns of IJolbeck and Wakefield 
are ! It is ditKcult to keej) up one’s faith in a millennium 
within sight of this modern civilisation which consists in 
“development of industries.” Lgypt and her big calm 
gods seems quite as good. 

Wc migrated on Friday last from delightful Harrogate, jr.iii Srpi., 
pausing at York to see the glorious Catliedral. 'i'he weather 
is perfect, the sea blue as a sa]>phire, so that avc see to 
utmost advantage the fine line of eoa'^t here, and the mag- 
nificent breadth of sand. Even tlie Tenhy sands aie m»t so 
line as these, Hettor than all, l\Ir l,e\\os, in sj)ile of a sad 
chock of a few days, is strengthened beyond our most hope- 
ful expectations by this brief trial of frcHi conditions. He 
is wonderful for the rajiidity with which he “ })icks up ” after 
looking alarmingly feeble, and even wasted. Wi j^aiit a visit 
to Knaresborongh the very last day of our stay at Hariogate, 
and were rejoiced that we had not missed the sight of that 
pretty characteristic northern town. There is a ruined castle 
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here too, standing just where one’s eyes would desire it on a 
grand line of cliff; but perha])s you know the place. Its 
only defect is that it is too large, and therefore a little too 
smoky; but except in Wales or Devonshire, I have seen no 
sea place on ogr English coast that has greater natural ad- 
vantages. I don’t know quite why I should write you this 
note all about ourselves — except that your goodness having 
helped us to the benefit we have got, I like you to know of 
the said benefit. 

1 have had a fit of Spanish history lately, and have been 
learning Spanish grammar — the easiest of all the Homance 
grammars — since w'e have been away. l\[r L(;wes has been 
rubbing uj) his Spanish by reading ‘Don Quixote’ in these 
weeks of idlessc; and I have read aloud and trjinslated 
to him, like a good child. J find it so much easier to 
learn anything than to feel that I have anything worth 
leaching. 

AW is perfectly well with us, no^v the “little Pater” is 
stronger, and we are especially thankful for Charlie’s pros- 
pect of marriage. A\"e could not have desired anything more 
suited to his character and more likely to make his life 
a food one. Puit this bles.sing wdiicli has hefallen us, only 
makes me feel the more acutely the cutting off' of a like satis- 
faction from the friends I chiefly love. 

Od. 5. -Finished the first draught of the First Act of my 
drama, and read it to ( Jeorge. 

OrL r5. — Went to the Mac.stro (Burton) for a sitting. 

N'ov. 4. — Read my Second Act to George. It is written in 
verse— my first serious attempt at blank verse. G. praises, 
and encourages me. 

Nov. 10. — 1 have been at a very low ebb, body and mind, 
for the last few days, sticking in the mud continually in the 
construction of my 3d, 4th, and 5th Acts. Yesterday Brown- 
ing came to tell us of a bust of Bavonarola in terra-cotta, just 
discovered at Florence. 

I believe I have thought of you every day for the last fort- 
night, and 1 remembered the birthday — and “everything.” 
But [ was a little cross, because 1 had heard nothing of you 
sime Mr Bray's visit. And I said to myself, “ If she wanted 
to write she woitM wTite.” I confess J was a little ashamed 
when [ saw the outside of your letter ten minutes ago, feel- 
ing that i should read within it the proof that you were as 
thoughtful and mindful as ever. 

Yes, I do heartily give my greeting—Zifiail given it already. 
And I desire very much that the work which is absorbing 
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you, may give you some happines.s besides that which belongs Letter to 
to the activity of [)rodLictioii. 

It is very kind of you to rcmcml)er ( Charlie’s date too. He Nuv! 
is as happy as the day is long— and very good : one of iliosc 
creatures to whom goodness comes naturally, — not any ex- 
alted goodness, but everyday serviceable goodness, such as 
wears through life. Whereas exaltcil goodness comes in brief 
inspirations, and requires a man to die lest he sliould spoil 
his work. 

I have been ill, but now am pretty well, witli much to 
occupy and interest me, and Avith no trouble except those 
bodily ailments. 

I could chat a long while Avith you — but T restrain tnyself, 
beciUise I must not carry on my letter -writing into the 
“solid day.” 

Your ])rccious letter did come last night, and croAvned the MrsCon- 
day’s enjoyment. Our family party Avent off very avcII, en- 
tirely by dint of George’s exertions. I Avish you had seen nay. 
him acting charades, and heard him make an after-supper 
speech. You Avould have understood all the self-forgetful 
goodness that lay under the a.ssumption of boyish animal 
s[nrits. A horrible German Avhom I have been obliged to 
sec, lias been talking for tAvo hours, Avith the hardest eyes, 

Idiml to all possibilities that he Avas boring us, and so I have 
been robbed of all the time I Av\antcd for Avriting to you. I 
I an only say noAV that I bore you on my heart-— you and all 
yuiirs known to me — even before I liad had your letter yes- 
terday. Indeed, you are not apart from any delight 1 have 
in life ; I long always that you .should share it — if not other- 
wise, at least by knowing of it, Avhicli to you is a sort of 
shnring. Our <lauble loves and best Avislics for all of you — 

Ivongh being included, as I trust you include l>en. Are they 
not idlers Avitli us h Also a title to regard as Avell as being 
(‘oUahoTfitearn. 

Dec, 25. — I read the Tliird Act of my drama to George, .lomnai. 
wlio jiraised it highly. Wo spent a perfectly quiet CA^cning, 
intending to have our Christmas Day’s jollity on Tuesday, 
when the boys are at home. 

Jan. I. — The last year has been unmarked by any trouble Jonnuii, 
except bad healtli. The bright spots in tlie year liave been 
the publication of ‘Aristotle,’ and our journey to A'cnice. 

With me the year lias not been fruitful. I have Avritten 
three Acts of my drama, and am noAv in a condition of body 
and mind to make me hope for better things in the "oming 
year. The last «piarter has made an epoch for me, by the 
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fact that, for tlie first time in my serious authorship, I have 
written verse. In each other vi^e are ha})pier than ever. I 
am more grateful to my dear husband for his perfect love, 
which helps me in all good and checks me in all evil — more 
conscious that in him I have the greatest of blessings. 

I hope the wish that this New Year may be a happy one 
to you docs not seem to be made a mockery by any troubles 
or anxieties pressing on you. 

I enclose a checpic, which T shall be obliged if you will 
offer to Mr Congreve, as I know he })rcfers that i)ayments 
should be made at the beginning of the year. 

I shall think of you on the nineteenth. I wonder how 
many there really were in that “small upper room” 1866 
years ago. 

Jan. 8. — j\rrs Congreve staying with us for a couple of 
nights. Yesterday wo wont to ]\Ir Burton’s to see my por- 
ti’ait, with which she was much pleased. Since last Monday 
I have been writing a poem, the matter of which was 
written in prose three or four years ago — “ My Vegetarian 
Friend.” 

Jan. 15 Ut 25.- Visit to IWs. 

Arc we not hapi)y to have reached home on Wednesday, 
before tlii.s real winter came 1 IVo enjoyed our visit to Paris 
greatly, in .s[)itc of bad weather, going to the theatre or opera 
nearly every night, and seeing sights all day long. I thinl: 
the most interesting sight wa saw wus Comte’s dw'ollmg. 
Such places, that knew the great dead, always move me 
deeply ; and I had an unexpected sight of interest in the 
photf)gra2)h taken at the very last. M. Thomas was very 
friendly, and ]deasanl to talk to because of his simple man- 
ners. We gave your rcmemlirances to liim, and promised to 
assure you of his ])Ieasurc iji Jiearing of you. I wish some 
truer representation of Mr Congreve hung up in the Salon 
instead of that (to me) exasperating photograph. 

We thought the apartment VQ^xyfreundllchj and I flattered 
myself that 1 could Jiave written better in the little study 
there tJian in my own. Such self-flattery is usually the most 
amiable phase of discontent with one’s own inferiority. 

I am really stronger for the "change. 

T(tn. 28. — Ilnished my poem on “ Utopias.” 

£ suspect you have come to dislike letters, but until you 
say so, I must write now and then to gratify myself. 1 wciff 
to send my love, lest all the old messages shall have lost their 
scent, like old lavender hags. 

Since I wrole to you last we have actually been to Paris ’ 
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A little business was an excuse for getting a great deal of i^ettor to 
pleasure ; and 1, for whom cliange of air and scene is always 
the best tonic, am much brightened by our wintry cx[)e(li- otu bob.’ 
tion, which ended just in time for us to escape the heavy 
fall of snow. 

We are very happy, having almost recovered our old 
tUe-a4ete^ of whicli 1 am so selfishly fond, that I am begin- 
ning to feel it an heroic effort when I make uj) my mind to 
invite half-a-dozen visitors. Hut it is necessary to strive 
against this unsocial disposition, so we are going to have 
some open evenings. 

There is great talk of a new periodical— a fortnightly 
apparition, ])artly on the plan of the ‘ Revue dcs Deux 
blondes.’ Mr Lewes has consented to become its editor, if 
the preliminaries are settled so as to satisfy him. 

Ecco ! I have told you a little of our news, not daring to 
ask you anything about yourself, since j'.ou evidently don’t 
want to tell me anything. 

h\l\ 2T. — 111 and very miserable. George has taken my Jounuii. 
ilrama away from mo. 

'fhe sun shone through my -window on your letter as I Letter to 
read it, addipg to its chcerines.s. It was good of you to 
write it. I was ill last week, and had mental troubles ‘>7tii Fob. 
besides— happily such as are unconnected with any one’s 
experience except my own. I am still ailing, but striving 
hard “ not to mind,” and not to diffuse my inward trouble, 
according to Madame de Vaux’s excellent maxim. T shall 
not, 1- fear, be able to get to you till near the end of next 
week — towards the nth. 1 think of you very often, and 
especially when iny own malaise reminds me liow much of 
your time is spent iii the same sojt of endurance, ^^r 
►Sijcnccr told us yesterday tliat Dr Ransom said he had 
cured himself of dyspepsia by leaving off stimulants — the 
full benefit manifesting itself after two or three months of 
abstinence. I am going to try. All best regards to Mr 
Congreve and tenderest sisterly Jove to yourself. 

March i. — T wrote an article for the * Pall Mall Gazette ’ .Toumai. 

— “A Word for the Germans.” 

March 12 .— M"ent to Wandsworth, to spend the Sunday 
and Monday with !Mr and Mrs Congreve. Feeling very 
failing ; in constant dull pain, which makes all effort bur- 
then some. 

1 did not promise, like ^Fr ColliiLs, that you shouM receive Lottorto 
9- letter of thanks for your kind entertainment of me ; but 1 
feel the need of writing a word or two to break the idiange loth .Afarcii. 
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from your presence to my complete absence from you. It 
was really an enjoyment to be with you, in spite of the 
bodily uneasiness which robbed me of lialf my mind. One 
thing only t regret — that in my talk with you I think I was 
rather merciless to other people. Whatever vices I have, 
seem to be exaggerated by my rnaUme — such “ chastening ” 
not answering the purpose of purification in my case. Ih’ay 
set down any unpleasant notions 1 have suggested about 
others to my account as being vi// unpleasantness, and 
not tlieirs. When one is bilious, other pco[)Ie’s complexions 
look yellow, and one of their eyes higher than the other- 
all the fault of one’s own evil interior. I long to hear from 
you that you are better, and if you are not better, still to 
hear from you before too long an interval, ^fr Congreve’s 
condition is really cheering, and he goes about with me as a 
pleasant i)icture — like that Hatfaelle the Tuscan duke chose 
always to carry with him. 

I got worse after 1 left you; but t(i-day I am better, and 
begin to think there is nothing serious the matter with me 
except the “weather,” which every one else is alleging as 
the cause of their symptoms. 

1 believe you are one of tlie few wlio can understand that 
in certidn crises direct expression of symjiatliy is the least 
possible to those wlio most feel sympathy. Tf I could have 
been with you in bodily presence, [ should have sat silent, 
thinking silence a sign of feeling that speech, trying to be 
wise, must always spoil. The truest things one can say 
about great Jteath are the oldest, simj)l(‘st things that every- 
body knows by rote, but that no one knows really till death 
has come very close. And when that inward tcaeliing is going 
on, it seems pitiful presumption for tliosc who are outside to 
be saying anything, ’fhcrc is no sncli tiling as consolation 
when we have made the lot of another our own. I don’t 
know whether you strongly share, as f do, the old belief that 
nicjde men say the gods loved those who died young. It 
seems to mo truer than ever, now life has beconio more com- 
]i)lex, and more and more difficult problems have to bo worked 
out. Life, though a good to men on the whole, is a doubtful 
good to many, and to some not a good at all. To my thought, 
it a source of constant mental distortion to make the deninl 
of this a part of religion — to go on pretending things arc 
better than they are. To me early death takes the asperd 
of salvation ; tliough [ feel, too, that those who live and 
suffer may sometimes have the greater blessedness of Uukj 
a salvation. But I will not write of judgments and opinions. 
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What I want my letter to tell you is that I love you truly, 
gratefully, unchangeably. 

March 25. — I am in deep depression, feeling powerless. .Tommi. 

I have written nothing but beginnings since 1 . linislied a 
little article for the ‘ Pall Mall,’ on the “Logic of Servants.” 

Dear George is all activity, yet is in very frail health. How 
I worship his good humour, his good sense, his affectionate 
care for every one who has claims on him ! That worship is 
my best life. 

March 29. — Sent a letter on “Futile Lying,” from Sac- 
charissa, to the ‘ Pall ]\rall.’ 

I have begun a novel (‘ Felix TTolt ’). ^ 

May 4. — Sent an article on Lecky’s ‘ History of Hation- 
alism’ for the ‘Fortnightly.’ For nearly a fortnight I have 
been ill, one way or other. 

May 10. — Finished a letter of Saccharis.sa for the ‘Pall 
Mall.’ Reading H'lschylus, ‘Theatre of the Greeks,’ Klein’s 
‘Tlistory of the Drama,’ <fec. 

This note will greet you on your return, and tell you Letter to 
that wo were glad to hear of you in your absence, even 
though the nows was not of the brightest. Next week wc nth May. 
arc going away — 1 don’t yet know exactly where; but it 
is iirmly settled that wc start <m Monday. It will l)e good 
for the carpets, and it will be still better for us, who need 
a wholesome shaking, oven more than the carpets do. 

Ti’O first number of the ‘Review’ was done with last 
Monday, and will be out on the T5th. You will be glad 
to hear that ]\lr Harrison’s article is excellent, but the 
•'‘mull” which George declares to be the fatality with all 
first numbers is so far incurred with regard to this very 
article, that from overwhelming alarm at its length George 
put it (perhaps too hastily) into the smaller ty[)c. 1 hope 
the importance of the subject and the excellence of the 
treatment will overcome that disadvantage. 

Nurse all pleasant thoughts in your solitude, and count 
our affection among them. 

We have just returned from a five days’ holiday at the »iis.s Sitra 
coast, and arc much invigorated by the tonic breezes. i^tuMay. 

We have nothing to do with the ‘ Fortnightly’ as a money 
speculation. Mr Lewes has simply accepted the post of 
editor, and it was seemly that I should write a little in it. 

But do not sii])pose that I am going into periodical wu‘iting. 

And your friendship is not required to read one syllable for 
our sakes. On th(‘. contrary, you have my full sympathy in 
abstaining. Rest in peace, dear Sara, and finish your work, 

2 B 
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that you may have the sense of having spoken out what was 
within you. That is really a good — i mean when it is done 
in all seriousness and sincerity. 

J/tiV 28. — Finished Bamford’s * Passages from the Life 
of a liadical.’ Have just begun again Mill’s ‘Political 
Economy,’ and Comte’s ‘Social Science,’ in Miss Martinean’s 
edition. 

June 7. — Finished ‘Annual llcgister’ for 1832. Heading 
Blackstone. Mill’s second article on “ Comte,” to appear in 
the ‘Westminster,’ lent me by Mr Spencer. My health has 
been better of late. 

June 15.' -Read again Aristotle’s “Poetics” with fresh 
admiration, 

June 20. — Read the opening of my novel to Q. Yesterday 
we drove to Wandswoidh. Walked togetlicr on Wimbledon 
Common, in outer and inner sunshine, as of old ; then dined 
with ]\[r and ^Irs Congreve, and had much pleasant talk. 

June 25. — Reading English History, reign of George ITT.; 
Shakespeare’s “Tving John.” Yesterday G. dined at Green- 
wich with the multitiKle of so-called writers for the ‘Sat- 
urday.’ He heard much cfunmcndation of the ‘ Fortnightly,’ 
esy)ecially of Bagehot’s articles, which last is reassuring after 
^Ir Trollope’s strong (objections. 

July 3, — Went to hear the “ Faust ” at Covent Garden : 
Mario, Jjiicca, and Graziani. I was much thrilled by tlie 
great symbolical situations, and by the music — more, I think, 
than I had ever Ix^en before. 

July 9. — We had Jlrowming, Huxley, Mr Warren, Mr 
TTageliot, and Mr (.’roinydon, and talk was ydeasant. 

Success to the canvassing ! It is “ very meet and right 
and your bounden duty ” to bo with Mr Taylor in this time 
of hard work, and T am glad tliat your health has made no 
imi)edimeiit. I should have liked to be present when you 
were cliecrcd. The expression of a common feeling by a 
large mass of men, when the feeling is one of goodwill, 
moves mo like music. A public tribute to any man who lias 
done the world a service wuth brain or hand, has on me the 
effect of a great religious lite, with pealing organ and full- 
voiced choir. 

T agree with you in your feeling about Mill. Some of Ju's 
works have been fre(|ueiitly my companions of late, and I 
have been going through many aetions de grdee towards him. 
I am not anxious that he should be in Parliament : thinkers 
can do more outside than inside the House. But it would 
have been a line jirccedeiit, and would have made an epodi, 
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for such a man to have been asked for and elected solely on Letter to 
the ground of his mental eminence. As it is, I suppose it is 
pretty certain that he will 7iot be elected. loth July. 

I am glad you have been interested in j\Ir Lewes’s article. 

His great anxiety about tlm ‘ Fortnightly ’ is to make it the 
vehicle for sincere writing — real contributions of opinion on 
important to])ics. Lut it is more difficult than tlic inexperi- 
enced could imagine to get the sort of writing which will 
correspond to that desire of his. 

Juli/ 1 6. — Mdlle. Ifolin, niece of Professor Sclicrcr, Journal, 
called. She said certain things about ‘Pomola’ which 
showed that she had felt wliat I meant my readers to 
feel. She said she knew the book had produced the same 
effect on many others. 1 wish 1 could Ijc encouraged by 
this. 

July 22 . — Sat for my portrait — I suppose for the last 
time. 

July 23 . — I am going doggedly to work at my novel, 
seeing what determination can do in the face of despair, 
licading Neale’s ‘ History of the Puritan.s.’ 

1 received yesterday the circular al)oul the Mazzini Fund. Letter to 
Mr Lewes and T would liavo liked to subscribe to a tribute 
to Mazzini, or to a fund for his use, of which the application lat Aug. 
was defined and guaranteed by his own word. As it is, the 
application of the desired fund is only intimated in the 
vaguest manner by the Florentine Committee. The rellec- 
tion is inevitable, that the a])plieation may nltimatcly he tlic 
promotion of conspiracy, tlic precise character of which is 
necessarily unknown to subscribers. Now, though I believe 
there are cases in wliich cons[)iraey may be a sacred, neces- 
sary struggle against organised wrong, there are also cases in 
which it is hojieles.s, and can produce notliing but misery ; 
or needless, because it is not the best means attainable of 
reaching the desired cud ; or unjustifiable, because it resorts 
to acts which are more unsocial in their oliaracter than the 
very wrong they are directed to extinguish : and in these 
three supposable cases it seems to me that it wouhl be a 
social crime to further consinracy even by the impulse of 
a little finger, to which one may well compare a small money 
subscription. 

I think many persons to whom the circular might be 
sent would take something like this view, and would grieve, 
as we do, that a proposition intended to honour Mazzini 
should come in a form to which tliey cannot conscientiously 
subscribe. 
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I trouble you and Mr Taylor with this explanation, be- 
cause both Mr Lewes and I have a real reverence for 
Mazziiii, and could not therefore bo content to give a silent 
negative. 

^ept 7. — We returned home after an expedition into Brit- 
tany. Our course was from lioulogne to 8t Val6ry, Dieppe, 
Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, St Ld, Vire, Avranches, Dol, St Malo, 
Rennes, Avray, and Carnac, — back by Nantes, Tours, Le 
Mans, Chartres, Paris, Rouen, Dieppe, Abbeville, and so 
again to Boulogne. 

We came home again on Thursday night — this day week 
— after a month’s absence in Normandy and Brittany. I 
have been thinking of you very often since, but believed 
that you did not care to have the interrui^tion of letters just 
now, and would rather defer correspondence till your mind 
was freer. If I had su>ipe(‘fed that you would feel any want 
satisfied by a letter, I should certainly have written. I had 
not heard of ^liss Bonham Carter’s death, else I should have 
conceived something of your state of mind, i think you and 
I are alike in this, that we can get no good out of pretended 
comforts, which arc the devices of self-love, but wmild rather, 
in spite of pain, grow into the endurance of all “naked 
truths.” So i say no word about your great loss, except 
that [ love you, and sorrow with you. 

The circumstances of life - the changes that take place in 
ourselves — lunn in the expression of idfections and memories 
that live within us. and enter almost into every day, and 
long separations often make intercourse diflicult when the 
opportunity conics. But the delight I had in you, and 
in the hours wo spent together, and in all your acts of 
friendsliip to me, is really part of my life, and can never 
die out of me. I sec distinctly how much jioorcr f should 
have been if I had never known you. If you had seen more 
of me in late years, you would not have such almost cruel 
thoughts as that the book into which you have faithfully 
put your experience and best convictions could make you 
“repugnant” to me. Whatever else my growth may have 
been, it lias not been towards irrcvercnco and rijady n'jcction 
of what other minds can give me. You once unhappily 
mistook my fee ling and poiiit of view in something 1 wrote 
apropos of an argument in your ‘Aids to Faith,’ and ihfd 
made me think it better that we should not write on laigc 
and difficult subjects in hasty Iclters. But it has often been 
painful to me — 1 should say, it has constantly been painful 
to me — that you liave ever since inferred me to be in a hunl 
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and unsympathetic state about your views and your writing. Loitcwto 
But I am habitually disposed myself to the same unbelief 
in the symi)athy that is given me, and am the last person uth Sept, 
who should be allowed to complain of such unbelief in an- 
other. And it is very likely that I may have been faulty 
and disagreeable in my expressions. 

Excuse all my many mistakes, dear Sara, and never 
believe otherwise than that I have a glow of joy when you 
write to me, as if my existence were some good to you. I 
know that I am, and can be, very little practically ; but to 
have the least value for your thought is what I care much 
to be assured of. 

Perhaps, in the cooler part of the autumn, when your book 
is out of your hands, you will like to move from home a 
little and see your London friends 1 

Our travelling in Brittany was a good deal marred and 
obstructed by tlic Em])cror’s /c/c, which sent all the world 
on our track towards Cherbourg and Brest. But the Nor- 
man churches, the great cathedrals at Le Mans, Tours, and 
Chartres, with their marvellous painted glass, wore worth 
much scrambling to see. 

I have read Mr ^lasson’s book on ‘Beccut Philosophy.’ 28tiiOct. 
The earlier part is a useful and creditable survey, and the 
classification ingenious. The later part I thought poor. 

If, by what he says of Positivism, you moan what he says at 
p. 246, I should answer it is simply “stuff” — ho might as 
well have written a dozen lines of jargon. There arc a few 
observations about Comte, scattered here and there, which 
are true and just enough. But it seems to mo much better 
to read a man’s own writing than to road what others say 
about him, especially when the man is first-rate and the 
“ others ” are third-rate. As Goethe said long ago about 
►Spinoza, “ Ich zog iinmer vor von dem Menschen zii erfahren 
wie er dachte als von oinem anderen zu hbren er hiitU 
deiikoi sollen.” ^ However, I am not fond of expressing 
criticism or disapprobation. The difliciilty is to digest and 
live upon any valuable truth one’s self. 

liov. 15. — During the last three uceks George has been Journal, 
very poorly, but now he is better. I have been reading 
Fawcett’s ‘Economic Condition cf the A\T)rking Classes/ 

Mill’s ‘ Liberty,’ looking into Strauss’s second ‘ Life of Jesus,’ 
and reading Neale’s ‘History of the Purilaus,’ of which I 
have reached the fourth volume. Yesterday the news came 

^ “I always preferred to loam from tlie lu.m wlial thought, 

rather than to hear from some one else what hr ovfjht to han uiought. ’ 
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of Mrs Gaskeirs death. She died suddenly while reading 
aloud to her daughter. 

Nov. 1 6. — Writing Mr Lyoii\s story, which I have deter- 
mined to insert as a narrative. Keading the Bible. 

Nov. 24. — Finished Neale’s ‘History of the Puritans.’ 
Began Hal lam’s ‘Middle Ages.’ 

Ihc. 4. — Finished second volume of TTallam. The other 
day read to the end of chapter ix. of my iiovel to George, 
who was much i)leased, and found no fault. 

Le,tterto We send to-day ‘Orley Farm,’ ‘The Small House at Al- 
lingtem,’ and ‘The Story of Elizabeth.’ ‘The Small House’ 
4th Dec. • is ratlier lighter than ‘Orley Farm.’ ‘The Story of IHiza- 
beth’ is by J\liss Thackeray. It is not so cheerful as Trol- 
lope, but is chariningly written, can taste it ami 

reject it if it is too melancholy. I think more of you than 
you are likely to imagine, and I believe we talk of you all 
more than of any other mortals. 

Miss Sam It is worth yolir ^vhilc to send for the last ‘ Fortnightly ’ 
Tt^Dec! article of Professor Tyndall’s “ On the Constitu- 

tion of the Universe.” It is a splendid piece of writing on 
the higher physics, which f know wilt interest you. Apropos 
of the feminine intellect, [ had a bit of ex})oricnco with a 
superior woman the other day, winch reminded mo of Syd- 
ney Smith’s story about his .sermon on the Being of a God. 
He .say.s, that after he had delivered his painstaking argu- 
ment, an old pari.shioiicr said to him, “ I don’t agree wi’ you, 
Mr Smith ; / t/n'n/c there U <1, GoJ.” 

Journal. Dec. 11 .— For the last three day.s T have been ft)umlering 
from a nii.serable state of head. I have written chapter x. 
This evening read again Macaulay’s Introduction. 

Dec. 15. — To-day is the fir.st for nearly a week on wliich f 
liave been able to v.rito anything fresh. I am reading Mac- 
aulay and Blackstone. Tliis evening we went to hear the 
“ Messiah” at Ikcter Hall. 

Letter to Your kind letter came to me yesterday. I wd.sli there had 
mhDecr^’ been no family trouble to disturb tlie hap])iiiess of which 
your previous letter had given mo an idea, and wliich i 
allowed myself to trust in as still continuing, notwithstand- 
ing your long .silence. I sympathise with the indi.sposition 
to write letters : time becomes more precious as one gets 
older and in need of economising all strength for the sake of 
not falling short towwls immocliate iluties. 

‘ The Fortnightly ’ is a great sncces (Vestime. The principle 
of signature, never before thoroughly carried out in England, 
has given it an exceptional dignity, and drawn valuable 
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writers. Tt is a thoroughly serious periodical, intended for r^ettcr to 
the few who will pay a high price, aud is sui)ported by pro- JJtj? dcc'** 
prietors unconnected with the publishing trade. It is still a 
(picstion whether it will succeed commercially. I think 1 
told you that Air Lewes accejded the editorshi]) on urgent 
request, after having previously refused it, and has nothing 
to do with it as a speculation. He likes the work very well, 
now he has entered into it, finding that superior contribu- 
tors present themselves and brave the supposed perils of 
signature. 

I am occupied, in a leisurely way, with my own writing, 
and, as you know, am not in the habit of contributing to 
periodicals. 

It grieves me that you have had your trouble in vain in 
translating ^ Romola.^ I have had at least four applications 
from France for permission to translate it. Rut in fact the 
jiermission always belonged to Smith ifc Elder; and now no 
permission is needed. A short time ago we had a visit from 
Mdlle. Jiohn, the niece of Professor vSeherer, residing with 
him at Versailles. Slio says that by herself and in her 
circle ‘llomolaMs valued more than any of my previous 
l)ooks. It is rather a cruel thing that she, like so many 
Olliers, inquired whether my books had be.en translated into 
iM’eneli. I mean it is cruel for you that, after your con- 
sc'entious labours, your publishers have not been able to 
make better arrangements for yon with Parisian houses. I 
have received numerous letters a.sking me to give my autho- 
risation to translations of the ‘ Clerical Scenes,' or ‘ Silas 
Marner,' or ‘'i’he Alill.' 1 only tell you this, as so much in- 
formation that you might pcrhajis use in your relations with 
your publishers. 

‘‘A Alcrry (/liristmas and a Happy Xew' Year " is a sort of MUsSara 
hieroglyph for I love you and wish you well all the year 
round, Christmas to me is like a great many other pleasures, 
which I am ghid to imagine as cnjoyetl by others, but have 
no delight in myself. Berried holly, and smiling faces, and 
snapdragon, grandmamma and the children, turkey and plum- 
pudding, — they are all precious tliing.s, and I would not Jiave 
the world wdthout them ; but they tire me a little. I enjoy 
the common days of the year more. But for the sake of 
those who are stronger, I rejoice in Cliristiuas. 

Jkc. 31. — The last day of 1865. I will suy imthing but Journal, 
that I trust — I will strive — to add more ardent effort towards 
a good result from all the outward good that is givmi to me. 

^ly health is at a lower ebb than usual, and so is George’s. 
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Bertie is spending liis liolidays with us, and shows hopeful 
characteristics. Charles is happy. 


CTIAPTEE XIIL 

I have had it in my mind to write to you for many days, 
wanting to tell you, yet feeling there might be some impeiti- 
neiico in doing so, of the delight find gratitude 1 felt in read- 
ing your article on Industrial Co-operation. Certain points 
admirably brought out in that article would, I think, be 
worth the labour of a life if one could hclji in winning them 
thorough recognition. 1 don’t mean that my thinking so 
is of any conseciuence, but simply that it is of consequence 
to mo when I find your energetic writing contirm my own 
faith. 

It would be fortunate for us if you had nothing better 
to do than look in on us on Tuesday evening. Professor 
Huxley will be with us, and one or two others whom you 
know, and your presence would make us all the brighter. 

Jan. 9. —Professors iluxley and Bcesly, ]\rr Jhirton and 
Mr Spencer, dined with u.s. Mr Harrison in the evening. 

The ample and dear statement you have sent me with 
kind promptness has put me in high spirits — as high spirits 
as can belong to an unho[)eful author. Your hypotlietical 
case of a settlement suits iiiy needs sui'prisingly well. I shall 
be thankful to let Sugden alone, and throw myself entirely 
on your goodnes.s, especially as what I want is simply a basis 
of legal ])ossibiiitic.s, and not any command of details, i 
want to be sure that my chords will not oliend a critic 
accomplished in thorough-bass — not at all to present an 
exercise in tlmrough-bass. 

I was going to write you a long story, but on considera- 
tion it seems to inci that I should tax your time less, and 
arrive more readily at a resolution of my doubts on various 
points not yet mentioned to you, if you could let me speak 
instead of wriiing to you. 

On Wednesday afternoons T am always at home; but on 
any day wh<m I could be sure of your coming, 1 would set 
everything aside for the sake of a consultation so valuable 
to me. 

Jan, 20.— For the last fortnight I have been unusually div 
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abled by ill health. I have been consulting Mr Harrison 
about the law in my book with satisfactory result. 

I had not any opportunity, or not enough presence of Letter to 
mind, to tell you yesterday how inucli I felt your kind- 
ness in writing mo that last little note of sympathy. ‘ 22 a jim.’ 

In proportion as compliments (always beside the mark) 
are discouraging and nauseating, at least to a writer who 
has any serious aims, genuine words from one capable of 
understanding one’s conceptions are precious and strength- 
ening. 

Yet I have no confidence tliat the book will ever be 
worthily written. And now I have something else to ask. 

It is, that if anything strikes you as untrue in cases where 
my drama has a bearing on momentous questions, especially 
of a public nature, you will do me the great kindness to tell 
me of your doubts. 

On a few moral points, whicli have been made clear to 
•ne by my cxi)ericnce, I feel suthciently conlident, — without 
such confidence I could not write at all. But in every other 
direction I am so much in need of fuller instruction, as to 


be constantly under the sense that I am more likely to 
wrong than right. 

Hitherto I have read my MS. (I mean of my previous 
books) to l\r I^ewes, by forty or iit'ty pages at a time, and 
ho has told me if he felt an objection to anylhing. No 
one else has had any knowledge of my writings before their 


I'Ublicatioii. (I except, of course, the publishers.) 

But now that you arc gO(^d enough to incur the trouble 
of reading my ]\IkS., 1 am anxious to get the full benefit 
of your participation. 

We arrived here on Tuesday, and have been walking about 
four hours each day, and the walks are so various that each 
time we have turned out wo have found a new one. Heorge 
is already much the better for the perfect rest, quiet, and 
fresh air. Will you give my thanks to Mr Congreve for 
the ‘ Synthase,’ which I have bvonglit with me and am read- 
ing 1 I expect to understand three chapters well enougli to 


‘.’Sill Jan., 
from 

Tunbridge 

Wells. 


get some edification. 


I have received both yonr precious liltcrs — the secimd Frederic 
edition of the case, and the snUscqucnt note. The story is ; 

sufficiently in the. track of ordinary probability; and the from 
careful trouldo you liave so generously gd'cn fo it, lias 
enabled me to feel a satisfaction in my plot wliitii before- 
band I had sighed for as unattainable. 

There is still a question or two uhich I shall want to ask 
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you, but I am afraid of taxing your time and patience in 
an unconscionable manner. 8o, since we ex})ect to return 
to town at the end of next week, I think I will reserve my 
questions until I have the pleasure and advantage of an 
interview with you, in which p?vs and cous can be more 
rapidly determined than by letter. It seems to mo that 
you have fitted my phenomena with a rationak quite beauti- 
fully. tf there is any one who could have done it better, T 
am sure I know of no man who lootild. Please to put your 
help of me among your good deeds for this year of 1866. 

To-day we liave resolute rain, for the first time since we 
came down. You don’t yet know what it is to be a sickly 
wretch, dependent on those skicy influences. Put Heine says 
illness “ s])iritua]iscs the members.” It had need do some 
good in return for one’s misery. 

March 7.— I am reading Mill’s ‘ Logic ’ again. Theocritus 
still, and Kiiglisli History and J.aw. 

March 17. — To 8t James’s Hall hearing Joachim, Piatti, 
and Halle in glorious Pccthoven music. 

Don’t think any evil of me for not writing. Just now the 
days arc short, and art is long to artists with feeble bodies. 
If people don’t say expressly that they want anything from 
me, 1 easily conclude that they Avill do better without me, 
and have a good w'eight of idlcm^s, or ratlier bodily fatigue, 
w'hich puts itself into the scale of inodcsty. 1 torment my- 
self less with fruille.s.s regrets that my partitailar life has not 
been more perfect. Tlio young things are growing, and to 
mo it is not melanclioly but joyous tliat the world will be 
brighter after 1 am gone than it has been in the brief time of 
my existence. You see my pen runs into very old reflections. 
The fact is, I have no details to tell that would much in- 
terest you. It is true that I am going to bring out anothei’ 
book, but just whdi is not certain. 

The happiness in your leltcjr was deliglitful to me, as you 
guessed it would be. ►Sec how much better things may turn 
out for all mankind, since they mend for single mortals even 
iu this confused state of the bodies social and politic. 

As soon as we can leave v/e sliall go away, [>r()])ably to 
Cermany, for six weeks cv so. Put that will nf)t be till 
June. I am finishing a book which has been giwiiig shuvly 
like a sickly cliild, because of my own ailments ; but now 1 
am in the inter acts of it, T can't move till it is done. 

Yon know all the news, public and ])rivate — all about the 
sad cattle plague, and the Reform Pill, and wlio is going to 
be married, and wlio is dead. So I need tell you nothing. 
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You will find the English world extremely like wliat it was Letter to 
when you left it — conversation more or loss trivial and in- 
sincere, literature just now not much better, and politics loth April 
worse than either. Bring some sincerity and energy to make 
a little draught of pure air in your particular workl. I shall 
exi)ect you to be a heroine in the best sense, now you are 
happier after a time of suffering. See what a talent I have 
for telling other people to be good ! 

Wo are getting i)atriarchal, and think of old age and death 
as journeys not far off. All knowledge, all thought, all 
achievement seems more precious and enjoyable to me than 
it ever was before in life. But as soon as one has found the 
key of life, “it o])es the gates of death.’' Youth has not 
learned the art of living, and we go on bungling till our 
ex])erienco can only serve us for a very brief space. That is 
the “external order" we must submit to. 

I am too busy to write except when 1 am tired, and don’t 
know very well what to say, so you must not be surprised if 
1 write in a dreamy way. 

Ajiril 21.— Sent MS. of two volumes to Blackwood. juumai. 

April 25, — Blackwood has written to off(U- me ^'5000 for 
‘ Felix Holt.’ I liave been ailing, and uncertain in my strokes, 
and yesterday got no further than p. 52 of vol. iii. 

It is a great [)leasuro to me to be writing to you again, as utters to 
In t!ie old days. After your kind letters, 1 am eliieily anxious 
that the publication of ‘ Felix Holt’ may be a satisfaction to 2i)th April, 
you from l^eginiiiiig to end. 

Mr Lewes writes about other business matter.'?, so I will 
only say that I am desirous to have the ])roofs as soon and as 
lapidly as will be practicable. 

They will require correcting with great care, and there arc 
large spaces in the day when 1 am unable to write, in which 
I could be attend iug to my proofs. 

T think I ought to tell you that 1 have consulted a h'gal 
friend about my law, to guard against errons. The fricud is 
a Chancery barrister, who “ongbt to know." 

After I had written the first volume, 1 applied to him, and 
Fe has since road through my MS. 

How very good it was of you to write me a letter which is 2:111 April, 
a guarantee to me of the pleasantest kiml that I have made 
myself understood. 

The tone of tlic prevalent literature just imw is not en- 
couraging to a writer who at least wishes to be serious and 
sincere ; and, owing to my want of healtn, a groat d- al of 
Bus book has been written under so much depression as to its 
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Letters to practical effectiveness, that I have sometimes been ready to 

J( 0 m Black, 

27 th April. Yout letter has made me feel, mone strongly than any 
other testimony, that it would have been a pity if I bad 
listened to the tempter Despondency. I took a great deal of 
pains to get a true idea of the period. My own recollections 
of it are childish, and of course disjointed, but they help to 
illuminate my reading. I went through the ‘ Times ’ of 1832- 
33 at the British Museum, to be sure of as many details as 1 
could. It is amazing what strong language was used in those 
days, especially about the Church. “ Bloated pliiralists,” 
“Stall-fed dignitaries,’’ etc., are the sort of phrases con- 
spicuous. There is one passage of prophecy which I longed 
to quote, but I thought it wiser to abstain: “Now, the 
beauty of the Reform Bill is, that under its mature opera- 
tion the people must and will become free agents” — a 
prophecy which I hope is true, only the maturity of the 
operation has not arrived yet. 

Mr Lewes is well satisfied with the portion of the third 
volume already written ; and as I am better in health just 
now, I hope to go on with spirit, especially with the help of 
your cordial sympathy. I trust you will see, when it comer., 
that the third volume is the natural issue prepared for by the 
first and second. 

30th April. I am in a horrible fidget about certain points which I want 
to be sure of in correcting my proofs. They are chiefiy tw * 
questions. I wish to know — 

1. Wliethor in Na})olcon’s war with England, after the 
breaking up of the Treaty of Amiens, the seizure and im- 
prisonment of civilians was exceptional, or whether it was 
continued throughout the Avar 1 

2. Whether in 1833, in the case of transportation to one of 
the colonies, when the sentence did not involve hard labour, 
the sentenced person might be at large on his arrival in the 
colony? 

It is pos.siblc you may have some one near at hand who 
will answer these questions. I am sure you Avill help me if 
you can, and will sympathise in iny anxiety not to have even 
:ui allusion that involves practical impossibilities. 

One can never be perfectly accurate, even with one’s best 
effort, but the effort must he made. 

Journal. Jfa// 3 J. — Einislied ‘ Felix Jlolt.’ 

The manuserii.'t bears the following inscription : — 

“ From George Eliot to her dear Husband, this thirteenth 
year of their united life, in which the deepening sense of her 
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own imperfectness has the consolation of their deepening 
love.” 

My last hope of peeing you before we start has vanished. Loiter to 
I find that the things urged upon me to be done, in addition 
to my own small matters of preparation, will leave me no -otiiJuiie. 
time to enjoy anything that I should have chosen if [ liad 
been at leisure. Last Thursday only I finished writing, in a 
state of nervous excitement that had been making my head 
throb and iny heart ])alpitatc all the week before. As soon 
as I had finished 1 felt W'cll. You know how we had counted 
on a parting sight of you; and I should have particularly 
liked to see Emily, and witness the good cHeet of Derbyshire. 

But send us a Avord or two if you can, just to say liow you 
all three are. AVe start on Thursday evening for Brussels. 

Then to Antwerp, The Hague, and Amsterdam. Out of 
Holland wc are to find our way to Bchwalbach. Let your 
love go with us, as mine will hover about you and all yours 

-that group of three which the w'ord “ AYandsworth” always 
means for us. 

i finished writing [‘Felix Tfolt’] on the last day of Alay, MrsBray, 
after days and nights of throbbing and palpitation — chielly, 

1 suppose, from a nervous excitement wdiich I was not strong 
enough to su[tport well. As soon as I had done I felt better, 
and have been a lunv creature ever since, though a little over- 
done*- with visits from friends and attention {mm vabik dichi !) 
to j)etticoats, kc, 

I can’t hv’lp being a little vexed that the course of tilings 
iiinders my having the great delight of seeing you again — 
during this visit to town. Xow that my miml is (juito free, 

I don’t know anything I should have chosen sooner than to 
have a long, hmg, quiet day with you. 

June 7 .- Set olT on our journey to llolland. jcurnai. 

I wish you could know how iille 1 feel- -how utterly dis- lou.tIo 
I nclined to anything but mere self-indulgence — because that 
knowledge would enable you to estimate the atlbction and ‘jr.thiuiio, 
anxiety which prom}>t me to write in spite of disiindinalion. 
dune is so far gone, that by the time you get this letter you 
will surely have some result of the examination to tell me 
<^f ; and I can’t bear to deprive myself ol that news by not let- 
ting you know wneie wo aro. “ In Faradisc,” Ccorge says ; 
but the Paradise is in the fields and woods of beech and 
fir, wlierc we walk in uninterrujitcd solitude in spite of tlic 
excellent roads and delightful resting-places, which seem to 
have been prepared for visitors in general. The promenade, 
where the ladies — chiefly Russian and (ilerman, with oidy a 
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small sprinkling of English and Americans — display their 
ornamental potticpats and various hats, is only the oiitskirt 
of Paradise ; but we amuse ourselves there for an hour or so 
in the early morning and evening, listening to the music and 
learning the faces of our neighbours. There is a deficicney 
of men, children, and dogs : otherwise the winding walks, 
the luxuriant trees and grass, and the abundant seats of the 
promenade, have every charm one can ex})ect at a German 
bath. We arrived here last Tlmrsday, after a fortnight spent 
in Belgium and Holland ; and we still fall to interjections of 
delight whenever we walk out — first at the beauty of the 
place, and next at our own happiness in not having been 
friglitcned away from it by the predictions of travellers and 
hotel-keepers, that we should find no one herc—that the 
PiMissians would break up tbc railways, tkc., i^c. — Nassau 
being one of the majority of small Stales who are against 
Prussia. 1 fear we arc a little in danger of becoming like the 
Biirgcr in “ Faust,” and making it too much tlie entertain- 
meut of our holiday to have a 


(lespriicli von Kriog iind Kriegf^geachrei 
Wenn Ijinton, wcmI, in der Tiirkei, 

Dio \’ulkor auf ciiKiiulcr solilagon.” 


Idle people are so eager for newspapers tliat tell them of 
other people’s einn-getie eiithnsiasm ! A few soldiers are 
quartered lit're, and wc see them wisely using their leisure to 
driide at tlic Brunnen. They arc tlic only suggestion of war 
that meets oiir eyes among these wooily hills. Already we 
feel great benefit from our quiet jouriKiying and repose. 
George is hooking remarkably Avell, and seems to have nothing 
the matter with him. Yon know how magically quick his 
recoveries seem. [ am too refined to say anything alH)ut our 
excellent quarters and good meals ; but one detail, I know, 
will touch your symj)athy. Wc dine in our own room! H 
would have marred the Knr for mo if I liad had every day to 
undergo a talde (Vhok where almost all the guests are Ihig- 
lish, jaesided over by the Puitish chaplain. Please don’t 
suspect me of being scornful towards my fellow country men 
or W(mien ; the fault is all mine that I am miserably by 
the glances of strajige eyes. 

We vant news from you to complete our satisfaction, mid 
no one can give it but yourself. Send us as many matter ol- 
fact details as you have the patience to write. We shall m»t 
be here after the 4 th, but at Schlangenbad. 
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We got home last night, after a rough passage from Ostcncl. Letter to 
You have been so continually a recurrent thought to me ever 
since I had your letter at Schwalbach, that it is only natural HdAug., 

I should write to you as soon as I am at my old desk again. Su'Vriory 
The news of Mr (longrcve^s examination being over made me 
feel for several days that something had liappcned, which 
caused me unusual lightness of heart, i would not dwell on 
the possibility of your having to leave Wandsworth, which, 

J know, would cause you many sacrifices. I clung solely to 
the great cheering fact that a load of anxiety had been lifted 
from Mr Congreve’s mind. May we not put in a jietition 
for some of his time now ? And will he not come with you 
and lilniily to dine with us next week, on any day except 
Wednesday and Friday? 'I'hc dinner-hour .seems more pro- 
pitious for talk and enjoyment than lunch-time ; but in all 
respects choose what will best suit your lieaKli and habits — 
only let us see you. 

AYe got homo on Thur.sday evening, and are still feeling .John niach- 
.some un[)leasant effects from our very rough passage— an in- 
convenience wliich wc had waited some days at (.)stend to 
avoid. 15ut the wind took no notice of us, and went on 
] lowing. 

i was much pleased with the handsome appearance of the 
three volumes, which were lying ready for me. ^ly hatred 
()f had paper and bad print, and my love of tlieir ojiposites, 
naturally get stronger as my eyes get weaker ; and certainly 
that taste could hardly be better gratified tluiu it is by 
Messrs lllackwood A Sons. 

Colonel llamloy’s volume is another example of tliat fact. 

It lies now on my revolving de.'^k as one i>f the. books T 
mean first to read. 1 am really grateful to have such a 
medium of knowledge, and I expect it to make some pages 
of history mnch le.ss dim to mo. 

My iin])ression of Colonel Ilamley, wdien wt had that 
pleasant dinner at Greenwich, and afterwards when he called 
in Pdandford S(|iiarc, was quite in keeping with the high 
opinion you express. Mr Lewes liked tlie article ou ‘ Felix’ 
in the Magazine very much. He read it the first thing 
yesterday morning, and told me it was written in a nice 
spirit, and the (;xtracts judiciously made. 

I have had a delightful holiday, and find my douldc self MissSarf» 
very much the bettor for it. Wc Juadc a great round in our {oth’Aug. 
journeying. From Antwerp to Kotterdain, The I fag no, Ley- 
den, Amsterdam, Coh)gnc; then up the Hliiiie to CA)hIentz, 

^md thence to KSchwalbach, where we stayed a fortnight. 
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From Schwalbach to Sclilangenbad, where we stayed till' we 
feared the boats would cease to go to and fro ; and in fact, 
only left just in time to get down the IHiine to Bonn by the 
Dutch steamer. From Bonn, after two days, we went to 
Aix ; then to dear old Liege, where we had been together 
thirteen years before : and, to avoid the King of the Belgians, 
ten minutes backwards to the baths of pretty Chandfontaine, 
whore we remained three days. Then to Louvain, Ghent, 
and Bruges ; and, last of all, to Ostend, wliere wo waited for 
a fine day and calm sea, until we secured — a very rough pas- 
sage indeed. 

Ought we not to be a great deal wiser, and more cflTicient 
personages, or else to be ashamed of ourselves 1 Unhappily, 
this last alternative is not a compensation for wisdom. 

I thought of you — to mention one occasion amongst many 
— wlien we liad the good fortune, at Antwau’p, to see a pla- 
card announcing that the comj)any from the Ober-Ammergau, 
Bavaria, would represent, that Sunday evening, the Lthans- 
geschichte of our Saviour (Christ, at the Theatre des Yarifdes. 
I remembered that you had seen the represent atii)u with 
deep interest — and these actors are doubtless the successors 
of those you sjiw. Of course wo w'cnt to the theatre. And 
the Christ was, without exaggeration, beautiful. All the 
rest was inferior, and might even have liad a painful a])- 
proach to the ludicrous ; but both the person and the action 
of the Jesus were tine enougli to overi)Ower all meaner im- 
pressions. Mr Lewes, wlio, you know, is keenly alive to 
everything “stagey” in physiognomy and gesture, felt wdiat 
I am saying (piite as much as 1 did, and was much moved. 

Bottcrdaiii, wdtJi the grand a])proach to it by the broad 
river ; the rich, red brick of the houses ; the canals, uni 
formly planted with trees, and crowded with the brighi 
brown masts of tlie Dutch boats, — is far finer than Ainstci- 
dam. The colour of Ainsterdain is ugly : the houses are of 
a chocolate colour, almost black (an artificial tinge given to 
the bricks), and the woodwork on tlicm screams out in ugly 
patches of cream-colour; the canals have no trees along tlicir 
sides, and the boats arc iiifrcipicnt. We looked about, for 
the very l^ortuguese synagogue, where Spinoza was nearly 
assassinated as ho came from worship. But it no longer 
exists, There are no less than three Portuguese synagogues 
now — very largo and handsome. And in the evening we 
went to see the w^orshij) there. Not a woman was present, 
but of devout men not a few, — a curious reversal of wbat 
one sees in other temples. The chanting and the swayi ig 
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about of the bodies — almost a wriggling — are not beautiful Lettov to 
to the sense ; but I fairly cried at witnessing this faint syin- 
bolisin of a religion of sublime, far-off memories. Tlie skulls loth Aug. 
of St Ursula’s eleven thousand virgins seem a modern sug- 
gestion compared tvith the Jewish Synagogue. At Schwal- 
bach and Sclilangenbad our life was led chiefly in the beech 
woods, which we had all to ourselves, the guests usually con- 
fining themselves to the nearer promenades. The guests, of 
course, were few in that serious time, — and between war and 
cholera we felt our position as health— and pleasure — seekers 
somewhat contemptible. 

There is no end to what one could say, if one did not feel 
that long letters cut pieces not to be spared out of the solid 
day. 

I think I have earned that you should write me one of 
those pei feet letters in which you make me sec everything 
you like about yourself and others. 

Anff, 30. — I have taken iij) the idea of my drama, ‘ The Journal, 
Spanish Gypsy,’ again, and am reading on Spanish subjects 
— Bouterwek, Sismondi, 1 lopping, Tilorentc, <kc. 

I have read several times your letter of the 19th, which I Loiter to 
found awaiting me on my return, and I shall read it many 
times again. Pray do not even say, or inwardly suspect, irahAug! 
that anything you take the trouble to write to me will not 
be valued. On tlic contrary, please to imagine as well as 
you can the exi>crionce of a mind morbidly des[)onding, of a 
consciousness tending more and more to consist in memories 
of error and imperfection rather than in a strengthening 
sense of achievement— and then consider how sucli a mind 
inu.bt need the su])port of sympathy and approval from those 
who are capable of iinderstanding its aims. T assure you 
your letter is an evidence of a fuller understanding than 
1 liave ever had expressed to me before. And if I needed to 
give emphasis to this simple statement, I should suggest to 
you all the miseries one’s obstinate egoism endurc.s from the 
fact of being a writer of novels — books which the dullest 
and silliest reader thinks himself competent to deliver an 
0[)inion on. But I despise myself for feeling any annoy- 
ance at these trivial things. 

That is a tremendously diiiicult problem Avhich you have 
laid before mo; and I think you see its difliculties, though 
they can hardly press upon you as they do on me, who have 
gone through again and again the severe elFort of trying to 
make certain ideas thoroughly incarnate, as if they had re- 
vealed themselves to me first in the fiesh and not in the 
2 C 
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s[)irit. I think aesthetic teaching is the higliest of all teach- 
ing, because it deals with life in its highest complexity. But 
if it ceases to bo purely aesthetic — if it lapses anywhere from 
the picture to the diagram — it becomes the most offensive of 
all teaching. Avowed Utopias are not offensive, because 
they are understood to have a scientific and expository 
character : they do not pretend to work on the emotions, or 
couldn’t do it if they did pretend. I am sure, from your 
own statement, that you see this quite clearly. Well, then, 
consider the sort i)f agonising labour to an Jhiglisli-fed ima- 
gination to make out a siifliciently real background for the 
desired picture, — to get breathing individual forms, and 
group tliem in the needful relations, so that the presen- 
tation will lay hold on the emotions as human experience — 
will, as you say, “ Hash ” conviction on the world by means 
of aroused sympathy. 

1 took uns})cakable ])ains in prc[)aring to write ‘ Piomola ’ 
— neglecting nothing I could find that would help me to 
what I may call the “idiom” of Florence, in the largest 
sense one could stretch the word to : and then 1 was, only 
trying to give some out of the normal relations. I felt that 
the necessary idealisation could only be attained by adoi)ting 
the clothing of the pa.st. And again, it is my way (rather 
too much so jicrhaps) to urge the human sanctities through 
tragedy -tlirougli pity and terror, as well as admiration and 
delight. [ only say all this to show the tenfold arduousness 
of such a work as the one your problem demands. On tlio 
other hand, my whole soul goes with your desire that it 
should be done; and I shall at least keep the great p(\ssi- 
bility (or inipos.sibility) perpetually in my mind, as some- 
thing towards which 1 must strive, though it may be thai 
I can do so only in a fragmentary way. 

At present I am going to take up again a work which 1 
laid down before writing ‘Felix.’ It is— y>/cu.sv, (rt 
he a secret he.twem ourselves — an attempt at a drama, whic^li 1 
]nit aside at Mr Lewes’s reipicst, after writing four acts, pre- 
cisely because it was in that stage of creation —or Werden-- 
in which the idea of the characters predominates over the 
incarnation. Now T read it again, I find it impossible to 
abandon it : the conceptions move me deeply, and they have 
never boon wrought out before. There is not a thought or 
symbol that I. do not long to use : but the whole requires re- 
casting ; and, as I never recast anything before, I think ol 
the issue very doubtfully. When one has to work out the 
draiikitic aefsm for one’s self, under ihe inspiration of an 
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idea, instead of having a grand mytli or an Italian novel Letter to 
ready to one’s hand, one feels anything but onini[)otent. 

Not that 1 should liavo done any better if i had had the isth Augl 
inytli or the novel, for 1 am not a good user of O2)portunitics. 

I tliink I have the right heus and historic conditions, but 
much else is wanting. 

I have not, of course, said half what T meant to say ; but 
I hope o[)portunitic.s of exchanging thoughts will not be 
wanting between ns. 

It is so long since we exchanged letters, that I feel in- John niaric- 
clincd to break the silence by telling you that T have been 
reading with much interest the ‘ 0}>crations of War,’ which 
you enriched ino with. Also tliat 1 have had a prc'tty note, 
in aged handwi-iting, from Dean Ilamsay, witli a present 
of liis ‘ Hcininiscenccs of Hcottish ]jif(‘..’ I supimse you 
know him (piite well, but .1 never heard yon mention liim. 

Also — what MuIl amuse you-- that my readers take quite a 
tender care of my text, writing to me to tell me of a misprint, 
or of “ one ])hraso ” which they entreat to have altered, that 
no blemish may disfigure ‘ Felix.’ Dr Alihans has sent me 
word of a misiirint which I. am glad to know of— or rather 
of a woi’d slipjied out in the third volum(‘. ‘ She Sffuf streaks 
of light, A’c. . . . fNif/ sounds.’ It must be corrected 
when the opportunity comes. 

We arc very well, and I am swimming iu Spanish history 
and liti-rature. 1 feci as if J were molesting you with a letter 
without any good excuse, but you arc not bt)inid to write 
again until a wet day makes golf impossible, and creates a 
(dreariness in which even leltc.T-writing seems like a ri'crcation. 

1 am glad to know that Doan Fiamsay is a friend of yours, utusept. 
liis sympatliy was worth having, and 1 at once wrote to 
iiiank him. Another wondcrluily livi'ly ohl man — Sir 
llcnr) Holland — <a\mc to sec mo (d)oiit two Sundays ago, 
to bid me good-bye before going on an excursion to — North 
America !— and to tell me that he had just lu'on re-reading 
‘Adam Hede’ for the fourth time. “1 often read in it, 
you know, besides. Ihit this is the fourth time quite 
through.” I, of course, with the motlier’s igoiMU on behalf 
of the youngest born, w’as jealous for ‘ Felix.’ Is tlu're any 
possibility of satisfying an author 1 Hut one or two things 
that (Jcorgc read out to mo fnmi an article in * Hacmiillan’s 
Magazine’ by Mr Morley did satisfy me. And yet I sicken 
again with despondency under the sense tliai tin most care- 
fully Avritten books lie, both outside and in>ido jMmple’s 
minds, deep undermost in a heap of trash. 
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Journal Sept. 15. — Finished Depping’s Miiifs an Moyen Age.’ 

Reading Chaucer, to study English. Also reading on 
Acoustics, Musical instruments, (fee. 

Oct. 15.— Recommenced the ‘Spanish Gypsy,’ intending 
to give it a new form. 

Letter to For a wonder, I remembered the day of the month, and 
ilenuSr ^ delightful confidence tliat I sliould have a letter from 
2*2(1 Nov. her wlio always remembers such things at the right moment. 

You will hardly believe in my imbecility. I can never be 
quite sure wiiethcr your birtliday is the 21st or the 23d. 
1 know every one must think the worse of me for this want 
of retentiveiiess that seems a part of affection; and it is 
only justice that they should. Nevertheless I am not quite 
destitute of lovingne.ss and gratitude, and perli.aps the con- 
sciousness of my own defect makes me feel your goodness 
the more keenly. I .shall reckon it part of the next year’s 
happiness for me if it brings a great deal of happiness to 
you. That will depend some wliat — perhaps chicHy — on the 
satisfaction you have in giving shape to your ideas. But 
you say nothing on that subject. 

We knew about Faraday’s preaching, but not of his loss 
of faculty. 1 begin to think of such things as very near to 
me — I moan decay of power and health. But I find age 
has its fresh elements of cheerfulness. 

Bless you, dear Sara, for all the kindness of many years, 
and for the newest kindness that comes to me tliis morning. 
T am very well now, and able to enjoy my haiipiness. One 
lias hap[iiness sometimes without being able to enjoy it. 
Jouniiii. AW 22. — Heading Renan’s ‘ITistoire des Langiics Semit* 
iques’ — Ticknor’s ‘»Spanish Literature.’ 

Dec. 6. — We returned from Tunbridge AVclls, whore we 
have been for a week. 1 have been reading Cornewall 
Lewis’s ‘Astronomy of the Ancients,’ Ockloy’s ‘History of 
the Saracens,’ ‘ Astronomical Geography,’ and >S[>auish bal- 
lads on I’ernardo del Carpio. 

Letter to We have been to Tunbridge Wells for a week, hoping to 
iicjmdr plenty of fresh air, and walking in that sandy undulat- 
7th Doc' ing country. But for three days it rained incessantly ! 

No ; J don’t feel as if my faculties were failing me. On 
the contrary, I enjoy all subjects — all study — more than I 
ever did in my life before. J 3 ut tliat very fact makes me 
more in need of resignation to the certain ap[)roacli of age 
and d(3ath. Science, liistory, poetry — I don’t know which 
drau < me mo 4 , and there is little time left me for any one 
of them. 1 (.earned Spanish last year but one, and sec new 
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vistas everywhere. That makes mo think of time thrown Letter to 
away when I was young — time tliat I should be so glad of JJlinneH “ 
now. I could enjoy everything, from arithmetic to anti- vtu Doe! 
quarianism, if I had large spaces of life before me. But 
instead of that I liavc a very small space. Unfeigned, un- 
selfish, cheerful resignation is difficult. But I strive to 
get it. 

Dec, II. — 111 ever since I came home, so that the days Journal, 
seem to have made a muddy flood, sweeping away all labour 
and all growth. 

Just before we rceoived Dr Congreve’s letter, we had Letter to 
changed our plans. Ceorge’s increasing weakness, and the 
more and more frequent intervals in whicli he became un- u^iiboc. 
able to work, made me at last urge him to give up tlie idea 
of ^‘finishing,” which often besets us vainly. It will really 
be better for the work as well as for himself tliat lie should 
let it wait. However, I care alxmt nothing just now except 
that lie should be doing all he can to get better. So tve 
start next ’riiursday for Bordeaux, staying two days in Baris 
on our way. ^Madame iMohl writes us word that she hears 
from friends of the delicious weather— mild, sunny weather 
- -to be liad nowon the Frencli south-western and south- 
eastern coast. You will all wish us well on our journey, T 
know. But [ wish 1 could carry a haiipier thought about 
you than that of your being an invalid. L shall write to you 
wlum we are at Biarritz or some other place that suits ns, 
and when I have something good to tell. No ; in any case 
I shall write, because I shall want to liear all about you. 

Tch J)r (hngreve we carry the ‘ i\>litiqne ’ with us. .Mr 
Lewes gets more and more impressed by it, and also by 
what he is able to understand of the ‘Synthesc.’ 1 am 
M iiting in the dark. Farewell. With best love to Finily, 
aiul dutiful regards to Dr Congreve. 

Dec. 27. — Set off in the evening on our journey to the Journal, 
south. 


CITABTKU XTV. 

The new year of 1867 opens with the descriptiem of the 
journey to Spain. 

We enjoyed^ our stay in Baris, in order to sec Maiiame Mold, 
who was very good to us : invited the vSeherer ■ and other 
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Letter to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
Jan. 1867, 
Irom 

Bordeaux. 


Mrs Con- 
gro^'(^ 
16 th Jan. 


interesting people to meet ns at dinner on the 29th Decem- 
ber, and temi>tod us to stay and breakfast with licr on the 
31st, by promising to invite Henan, which she did success- 
fully, and so procured us a bit of experience that we were 
glad to have, over and above the pleasure of seeing a little 
more of herself and AI. Alohl. I like them both, and wish 
there were a chance of knowing them better. W e paid for 
our pleasure ])y being obliged to walk in the rain (from tlie 
impossibility of getting a carriage) all the way from the Hue 
de Hivoli — where a charitable Oerinan printer, who liad 
taken ns up in his/f^o rr, was obliged to set us down — to the 
Hotel du Holder, through streets literally jammed with 
carriages and omnibuses, carrying people wlm were doing 
the severe social duties of the last day in the year. Tlic 
rain it rainetli every day, with tlic exception of yesterday : 
we can’t travel away from it appareutl}’. Ihit we start in 
des[)eration for IJayounc in lialf an hour. 

►Snow on tlie ground Jierc too — more, we are told, than 
has been seen here for lifteen ycai\s before. Hut it has been 
obliging enough to fall in the night, and tlic sky is glorious 
this morning, as it was yesterday. 8unday was the one 
exception siiujc the 6th, when we arrived here to a state of 
weather which has allowed us to be out of doors the greater 
part of our daylight. We think it curious that among the 
many persons who liavc talked (0 us about Hiarritz, the 
Hrownings alone have ever spoken of its natural beauties ; 
yet tliese are transcendent. We agree that the sea never 
seemed so magnificent to us before, though wo have seen the 
Atlantic breaking on the rocks at Ilfracombe, and on the 
great granite walls of the Scilly Isles. In the southern 
division of the bay we see the. sun set over tlie J^yrenees ; 
and in the northern W'e have tw'o splendid stretches of .sand 
one with liuge fragments of <lark rock scattered about for 
the waves to leaj) over, the idiier an uid)iokcn level, firm to 
the feet, where the liindmost line of w’ave sends uji its s]-ray 
<;ri the horizon like a .suddenly rising cloud. Tliis part of 
the bay is wurihily called the (Ihambre de I’Amonr ; and w'c 
have its beauties all to oul^^elves, wdiich, alas ! in this stage 
of the wmrld one ean’t lielp feeling to be an advantage. 'Ihc 
few families and bachelors who are hero (chiefly English) 
scarcely cvei' ctmic across our [)atli. The days j)ass 
rapidly, wo can Iiardly believe in tlieir number when wc 
come to c(;ant them. After breakfast W'e both road the 
‘ IV itique ’—George one volume arid I aiiothcr, interrupting 
each other outinually with que.stion;> and remark.s. That 
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morning study keeps me in a state of enthusiasm through Letter to 
the day — a moral glow, which is a sort of milieu mhjedif 
for the sublime sea and sky. Mr Lewes is converted to loth Jan. 
the warmest admiration of the chapter on language in tlie 
third volume, wliich about three years ago he thought 
slightly of. I think the first chapter of the fourth volume 
is among the finest of all, and the most finely written. My 
gratitude increases continually for the illumination Comte 
has contributed to my life. Lut we botli of us study with 
a sense of having still much to learn and to understand. 

About ten or half-past ten we go out for our morning walk, 
and then while we plunge about in the sand or marcli along 
the cliff, George draws out a book and tries my paces in 
Spanish, demanding a quick-as-light translation of nouns 
and phrases. Presently i retort upon him, and prove that 
it is easier to ask than to answer. We find tliis system of 
vivd-voce mutual instruction so successful, that wo arc dis- 
gusted with ourselves for not having used it before through 
all our many years of companionship ; and an c are making 
projects for giving new interest to Pegont’s Park, by pursu- 
ing all sorts of studies in the same way tlicrc. \Ve seldom 
come indoors till one oh'Iock, and we turn out again at tlirce, 
often remaining to sec the sunset. One other thing 1 have 
been reading here which I nmst tell you of. Ttis a scries of 
three papers by Savcncy, in the ‘ Uevue des Deux Mondes’ 
of last year, on “La Physifjuc Moderne,” — an excellent 
summary, giving a glim])se of the great vista opened in that 
region. I think y(ju would like to read them wlnm you arc 
strong enough for that sort of exertion. 

We stayed tlirce days in IMris, and t)assed our time veiy 
agreeably. The first day we dined with l\Iadame ’\Iohl, ^\lio 
had kindly invited Professor Hchcrer and his wife, Jules 
Simon, Lonienie, Lavergne, “and others,” to meet us. That 
was on the Saturday, and she tempted ns to stay the follow- 
ing Monday by saying she \vould invite Picnan to breakfast 
with us. Henan’s a]>|)earance is something between the 
(Aitliolic priest and the dissenting minister. His manners 
are very amiable, his talk pleasant, but not distingnislied. 

Wc are entertaining great pr(»je(*ts as to our furtlier journey- 
ing. It will be best for you to address P<>sfr 
Parcclona. 

Arc you astonished to sec our wliereabmits ? )Vo leit Madame 
Piarritz for San SebfTstian, where we stayed three days ; and 
both tlierd and all our way to Ikircclona oiir life hns been a f'*”” 
succession of delights. We have had perfect neat her, blue 
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skies, and a warm sun. We travelled from San Sebastian 
to Saragossa, where we passed two nights ; then to Lerida 
for one niglit, and yesterday to Barcelona. You knoAv the 
scenery from San Sebastian to Alsasua, through the lower 
Pyrenees, because it lies on the way to Burgos and Madrid. 
At Alsasua we turned off through Navarre into Aragon, 
seeing famous Parnpeluna, looking as beautiful as it did ages 
ago amongst the grand hills. At Saragossa the scene was 
thoroughly changed : all through Aragon, as far as we could 
see, I should think the country resembles the highlands of 
Central 8pain. There is the most striking effect of hills, 
Hanking the plain of Saragossa, 1. ever saw. They are of 
I)alish clay, washed by the rains into undulating forms, and 
some slight herbage upon them makes the shadows of an 
exquisite blue. 

These hills accompanied us in the distance all tlie way 
through Aragon, the snowy mountains topping them in the 
far distance. The land is all pale brown ; the numerous 
towns and villages just match the land, and so do the sheep- 
folds, built of mud or stone. The herbage is all of an ashy 
green. Perhaps if 1. had been in Afri(;a, I sliould say as 
you do tliat the country reminded me of Africa; as it is, 
f think of all ] liavc read about the blast. The men who 
look on while otluu's w'ork at Sarago.ssa also seem to belong 
to the East, with a great striped i)lankct wrapped grandly 
round tliem, and a kerchief tied about tlicir hair. But 
though Aragon was held by the Moors longer than any part 
of ?>lurthern Spain, the features and skins of tlic pco]>le 
seem to me to bear les;; traces of the mixture there must 
have been than on(3 would fairly expc'ct. Sarago.ssa lias a 
grand cliaracter still, in spite of the .stucco with which the 
people have daiilied the beautiful small brick of which the 
houses arc built. Here and there one sees a house left un- 
desecrated by stucco; and all of tlicm have tlio fluted tiles 
and the l>road eaves licautifully ornamented. Agiiin, one 
side of the old cathedral still shows the exquisite inlaid 
work which in the fucjuh has been overlaid liideously. 
Gradually, as wc left Aragon, and entered (Vitalonia, tlu; face 
of the country changed, and we had almo.st every sort ol 
beauty in succes.sion: hist of all, between Moriserrat and 
P>arcclona, a perfect garden, witli tlic ricbe.st red soil 
blossoms on the plum and cliciTy trees, aloes thick in the 
liodges. At present vc arc waiting for tlie Spanish hard 
shijis to begin. Even at Lerida, a place scarcely at all 
aticcted hy Je.eign travellers, we were perfectly comfortable 
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—and sucli siglits ! The people scattered on the brown slopes Letter to 
of rough eartli round tlie fortress — the women knitting, Ac., JjoSon 
the men .playing at cards ; one wonderful gaudily dressed Feb. 
group, another of handsome gipsies. We are actually going 
by steamboat to Alicante, and from Alicante to Malaga. 

Then wo mean to see Granada, Cordova, and Seville. We 
shall only stay here a few days— if this weatlier continues. 

Your kind letter, written on the 5th, reached me hero tliis Frederic 
morning. I had not heard of the criticism in the ‘ Edinburgln’ fvfj 
Mr Lewes read the article, but did not tell me of the reviewer’s 
legal wisdom, thinking that it would only vex me to no 
^purpose. However, I had felt sure that something of tliat 
sort must have appeared in one revioAv article or another. 

I am heartily glad and grateful that you have hel])ed justice 
ill general, as well as justice to me in particular, by getting 
the vindication written for the ‘Tall Mall.’ It was the best 
possible measure to adoid. Since wc left Barcelona a fort- 
night ago wc have seen no J-higlish papers, so that we have 
been in the dark as to Englisli neivs. 

Were you not surprised to hear that we had come so far 
The journey from San Sebastian by Saragossa and Lerida 
turned out to bo so easy and delightful, that we ceased to 
tremble, and determined to carry out our project of going by 
steamer to Alicante and Malaga. ’\'ou cannot do better than 
follow our example, — 1 mean, so far as coming to Spain is 
concerned. ' Believe none of the fictions that bookmakers get 
tainted about the liorrors of Spanish hotels and cookery, or 
the hardships of Si>anis]i travel — still less about the rudeness 
of Spaniards. It is true that we have not yet endured the 
long railway journeys through (Vntral S[iain, but wherever 
wc have been hitherto we have found nothing formidaldc, 
oven for our ri(*kety laddies. 

Wc came liither from Malaga in the herlina {coupe) of the 
diligence, and have assured ourselves that Mr Blackburne’s 
dcscritition of a sut)[)Osed hen-roost, overturned in the Ala- 
meda at Malaga, which proved to be the Granada diligence, 
is an invention. The vehicle is comfortable enough, and the 
road is perfect : and at the end of it we Jiavo found ourselves 
in one of the loveliest scenes on earth. 

We shall remain lun-e till the 23d, and then go to (Jordova 
lirst, to Seville next, and finally to Madrid, making our way 
homeward from theiiee by easy stages. We. expe< I to be in 
the smoky haze of London again soon aftei' the middle ot 
March, if not before. 

I wish I could believe that you were all having .nnythiiig 
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like the clear skies and wann\sun wliicli have cheered our 
journeying for the last month. At Alicante wo walked 
among the palm-trees with their golden fruit hanging in 
rich clusters, and felt a more delightful warmth than that 
of an English summer. Last night we walked out and saw 
the towers of the Alhamhra, the wide Vega, and the snowy 
mountains by the brilliant moonlight. You see wo are get- 
ting a great deal of pleasure, but we are not working as you 
seem charitably to imagine. AVc tire ourselves, but only 
with seeing or going to see unforgettable things. You will 
say that wc ouglit to work to better purpose when wo get 
home. Amen. Hut just now wm read nothing but Spanish 
novels —and not much of tlio.se. Wc said good-bye to phil- 
osophy and .science when wc packed up our trunlc.s at Biarritz. 

Plcas(' Iceep some frieiid.shi[) warm for us, that wc may not 
be too much chilled by the English Aveatlier when we get 
back. 

Wii arc both heartily rejoiced that wc came to Spain. It 
was a great longing of mine, for, three yeans ago, I began to 
interest myself in Spanish liistory and literature, and have 
had a work lying by me, i)ai tly written, tlie subject of wdiich 
is connected with Spain. Wlietlior I .shall over bring it to 
maturity so as to .satisfy iny.self snfliciently to print it, is a 
question not .settled ; but it i.s a work very near my heart. 
We have had perfect weather ever since/the 27th of January 
— magnificent skies and a summer .sun. At Alicante, walk- 
ing among the j)alm-trees, witJi the ]>are browji rock.s and 
brown houses in the background, wc fancied onrsidves in tJie 
Tropics ; and a gentleman who travelled with us, a.s.sured us 
that the as])cct of tlie country closely resemldcd Aden on the 
Bed >5ca. Here, at Granada, of course it is much colder; 
but the sun shines uninternqdedly ; and in the middle of the 
day, to .stand in the snn.shinc against a wall, reminds me of 
my .sensations at Florence in the beginning of June. The 
aspect of Granada as wc first approached it was a sliglit dis- 
appointment to me, but the beauty of its ])osition can hardly 
be surpassed, d'o .stand on one of the towers of the Alhani 
bra and see the .sun .set iKdiind the dark mountains of Loja, 
and send its after-glow on the white summits of the Sierra 
Nevada, while the lovely Vega spreads below, ready to yield 
all tilings pleasant to the eye and good for food, is worth a 
very long, long jounioy. We shaH st.'irt to-morrow evening 
for Cordova -then we, shall go to Seville, back to Cordova, 
and I u to l\Iadrid. 

During ok short .sta} in Paris we went a little into 
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society, and vsaw, among otiiei\ people wlio interested ns, i^;tterto 
Professor Scherer, of whom you know something, lie 
charmed mo greatly. He is a Genevese, you know, and 7is?Fd). 
does not talk in ready-made epigrams, like a (;lcver French- 
man, but with well-chosen moderate words, intended to ex- 
press what he really thinks and feels. He is highly culti- ^ 
vated ; and his wife, who was with him, is an Englishwoman ’ 
of refined simple manners. 

At Biarritz again, you sec, after our long delightful MrsCon- 
journey, in which we have made a great loo]) all round the ^JtirMarch 
east and through the centre of Spain. Air Lewes says he fmn/ ' 
thinks he never enjoyed a journey so much ; and you will 
see him so changed — so much plumper and ruddier— that if 
pity has entered much into your regard for him, he will ]_)e 
in danger of losing something by his bodily prospci ity. We 
crowned our pleasures in Spain with the sight of the [nctures 
in the Afadrid gallery. The skies were as blue at Aladrid as 
they had been through the ]>revious part of our journeying, 
but the air ^vas bitterly cold : and naughty officials receive 
money for wanning the museum, but find other uses for the 
momy. I caught a severe (‘old the last day of our visit, 
and after an uncomfortable day and night’s railway journey 
arrived at Biarritz, only fit for bod and (‘oddling. 

Mairh i6. — This evening we got home after a journey to journal, 
the South of Spain. T go to my poem and the construction 
of two prose works — if possible. 

We got home on Saturday evening, after as fine a pas- Litu-rto 
sage from Calais to Dover as we ever had, even in sninnier. 

Your letter was amongst the ]deasant things that smiled at isthharch. 
me on my return, ami hd])e(l to reconcile me to (he rather 
rude transition from summer to winter Avhich we have made 
in our journey from Biarritz. This morning it is snowing 
hard and the Avind is roaring -a snificiently sharj) contrast 
to the hot sun, the dust, and the mosquitoes of Seville. 

We have had a glorious journey. The skies alone, both 
niglit and day, Avere Avorth travelling all the Avay to see. 

We went to Cordova and Seville, hut Ave feari'd the cold of 
the central lands in the north, and resisted the tenq)tatio]i 
to sec Toledo or anything else than tlie .Madrid [)ictiires, 
wliich arc transcendent. 

Among the letters uAvaiting me Avas one from an American 
travelling in Eiiro]) 0 , who gives mo the history ot a co]>y of 
‘Felix Holt,’ Avhicli, ho says, has been read by no cm! of 
people, and is now on its Avay through Ireland, “ Avliere he 
found many friends anxious but miablo to get it.’ It seems 
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John Black- 
wood, 

18th March. 


Journal. 


Letter io 
Jolin Black- 
wood, 

21st March. 


[the priory, 

people nowadays economise in nothing but books. I found 
also the letter of a “ Conveyancer ” in the ‘ Pall Mall/ justi- 
fying the law of ‘Felix Holt' in answer to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Reviewer.’ I did not know, before I was told of this letter 
in reply, that the ‘Edinburgh Reviewer’ had found fault 
with my law. 

March 21. — Received from Blackwood a checpie for 
;^2 i 66, 13s. 4d., being the second instalment of ^1666, 
13s. 4(1 t()war(ls the ^^5000 for ‘ Felix Holt,’ together with 
;^5oo as the first instalment of ;£ioqo for ten years’ copy- 
right of the cheap edition of my novels. 

Your letters, with the valuable enclosure of a cheque for 
^2166, 13s. 4d., liavc come to me this morning, and 1 am 
much obliged to you for your punctual attention. 

I long to sec a specimen of the cheap edition of the novels. 
As to the illustrations, I have adjusted my hopes so as to 
save myself from any great shock. When I remember my 
own childish happiness in a frightfully illustrated copy of 
the ‘ Yicar of Wakelield,’ [ can believe that illustration may 
be a great good relatively, and that my own present liking 
has no weight in the question. 

I fancy that the ])hicarding at railway stations is an 
effective measure, for Ruskin was never more mistaken than 
in asserting that people have no spare time to observe any- 
thing ill such i)laccs. I am a very poor reader of advertise- 
ments, but even 1 am forced to get them uiqdeasantly by 
heart at the stations. 

It is ratlier a vexations kind of tribute when people write, 
as my American correspondent did, to tell me of one paper- 
covered American copy of ‘Felix Holt’ being brought to 
Furope, and serving for .so many readei’s that it was in 
danger of being worn away under their hands. He — good 
man — finds it easy “ to urge greater circulation by means of 
cheap .sale,” having “ found .so many friends in Ireland 
anxious but unable to obtain the booh.” I suppose putting 
it in a yellow cover with figures on it, reminding one of the 
outside of a show, and charging a shilling for it, is what we 
are expected to do for tlie good of mankind. J'iven then I 
fear it would hardly bear the rivalry of ‘ The Pretty Milliner,’ 
or of ‘ The Horrible Secret.’ 

The work connected with Sjiain is not a romance. It is 
' - prepare your fortitude— it is— a jiocni. 1 conceived the 
j)iot, and wnae nearly Hie whole as a drama in 1864. Mr 
Jicwc,', advised me to put it by for a time and take it qi 
again, witli a iew to recasting it. He thinks hopefully of 
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it. I need not tell you that I am 7 iot hopeful— but I am Letter to 
quite sure the subject is fine. It is not historic, but has 
merely historic connections. The pint was wrought out 2iVt March, 
entirely as an incorporation of jny own ideas. Of course, if 
it is ever finished to my satisfaction, it is not a work for us 
to get money by, but Mr Lewes urges and insists tliat it 
shall be done. I have also my private projects about an 
English novel, but I am afraid of speaking as if I could 
depend on myself : at ])rcscnt I am rather dizzy, and not 
settled down to home habits of regular occupation. 

I understand that the conveyancer who wrote to the 
‘ Pall Mall ’ is an excellent lawyer in his dcjiartment, and 
the lecturer on Real Property at the Law Institution. 

If a reviewer ever checked him.sclf, by considering that 
a writer wdiom he thinks worth praising would take some 
pains to know the truth about a matter which is the very 
hinge of said writer’s story, review articles \vould cut a 
shrunken figure. 

Maj/ 5. — AVc w'cnt to Bouveric Street to hear the first Jounmi. 
of a course of lectures on Positivism, delivered by Dr Con- 
greve. T’herc were present seventy-five people, chiefly men. 

Mat/ ir. — AVe ha(l Air and Mrs Call to dine with us, and 
an evening party afterwards. 

12. “ We went to hear Dr Congreve’s second lecture. 

The morning was thoroughly w'ct — the audience smaller, but 
still good. 

Yesterday we wont to the second of a course of lectures Letter to 
wliich Dr Congreve is delivering on Positivism in Bouveric 
Street. At tlie first lecture on the 5th tlicrc was a consider- loiu May. 
able audience — about seventy-fivo, cliicHy men — of various 
ranks, from lords and Al.P.’s downwards, or upwards, for 
what is called social distinction seems to be in a shifting 
condition just uoav. Yesterday the wet Aveatlicr doubtless 
helped to rodin^o the audience — still it was good. Curiosity 
brings some, interest in the subject others, and the re.st go 
witli the wdsh to express adhesion more or less thorough. 

I am afraid you have ceased to care much about pictures, 
else I should wish that you could see the l^]xhibition of 
historical portraits at Kensington. It is really north a 
little fatigue to see tlic EnglLsh of past generations in their 
habit as they lived — especially when Gainsborimgh and Sir 
Joshua are the painters. But even 8ir (h)dfrey Kncller 
delights mo occasionally with a finely coucimvimI portrait 
carefully painted. There is an iinforgettabic portrait of 
Newton by him. 
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May 27.— Went with G. to the Academy Exhibition. 

May 29.— Went to tlie Exhibition of French pictures — 
very agreeable and interesting. 

1 do sympathise with you^iost emphatically in the desire 
to SCO women socially elevated — educated equally with 
men, and -ifecured as far as possible along with every other 
breathing creature from suffering the exercise of any un- 
righteous power. That is a broader ground of sympathy 
than agreement as to the amount, and kind, of result that 
may be hoped for from a particular measure. But on this 
special point I am far from thinking myself an oracle, and 
on the whole 1 am inclined to lio2)e for much good from the 
serious presentation of women’s claims before Parliament. 
1 thought i\rill’s spcocli sober and judicious from his point of 
view — Karslake’s an abomination. 

Apropos of what you say about Mr Congreve, I think you 
have mistaken his, or rather Comte’s, position. There is no 
denial of an unknown cause, but only a denial that such a 
conception is the proper basis of a practical religion. Jt 
seems to me pre-eminently desirable that we should learn 
not to make our ])ersonal comfort a standard of truth. 

June 1 (Saturday).- —Wrote up to the moment when 
Fedalma appears in the Pla(;a.. 

Jime 5. — Blackwood dined witli us, and I read to him 
my poem down to })age 56. He showed great delight. 

June 26. — Wo went to Niton for a fortnight, returning 
July 10. 

July 16.- Peceived ^2166, i^:^s. 4d. from Blackwood, 
being the iinal instalment for ‘ Pelix Holt,’ and (^500) 
copyriglit for ten ^cars. 

Again we take flight ! To North Germany this time, and 
chielly to Dresden, where we shall be acce.ssil»lc through the 
Paste tPstante. 1 am a,shamed of saying anytliing al)OUt our 
licalth — we are both “objects” for com[)assion or contempt, 
according to the disposition of the subject who may contem- 
plate us. 

Mr Bccsly ([ think it was lie) sent us Dr Congreve’s 
pamphlet last night, and 1 read it aloud to George. We 
both felt a cordial satisfaction in it. We have been a good 
deal lieset by little engagoments witli friends and acquain- 
tarccs lately, and these, with the preparations for our 
ionriiey, hav<* been rather too much for me. ]\fr Lewes is 
acting on the advice of Sir Henry Holland in giving up 
zoologising h r the pn.'sent, because it obliges him to hang 
down hi^ iieao That is ihe reason wo go inland, and not 
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to the coast, as I think I hinted to you that wc expected better to 
to do. . 

You are sympathetic enough to be glad to hear that we ^sthjuiy. 
liavo had thoroughly cheerful satisfactory letters from 
])Oth our boys in Natal. They are established in their pur- 
chased farm, and are very happy together in their work. 
Impossible for mortals to have less trouble than wc. i 
should have written to you earlier this week — for we start 
to-morrow--- but that I have been laid prostrate with crush- 
ing headache one-half of my time, and always going out or 
seeing some one the other half. 

Farewell, dear. Don’t write unless you have a real 
desire to gossip with me a little about yourself and our 
mutual friends. Yon know 1 always like to have news of 
you, but I shall not think it unkind — 1 shall only think you 
have other things to do— if you are silent. 

J((h/ 29. — Wo went to Dover this evening as the start on Journal, 
a journey into (Germany (North). 

Od. I. — We returned home after revisiting the scenes of 
cherished memories — llmcnau, Dresden, and TlorJin. Of 
new places wc have seen Wctzlar, Oassel, Fiscnach, and 
Hanover. At Llmcnau L wrote Fedalma’s soliloquy after 
her scene with Silva, and the following dialogue between 
her and Juan. At Dresden T rewrote the whole scene be- 
tween her and Zarca. 

Od, 9. — Pleading ‘ Los Judios en Espafia,’ Percy’s ‘ Pvel- 
iques,’ ‘Isis,’ occasionally aloud. 

Od. TO. — Pcading the ‘ Iliad,’ Look ITT. Finished ‘Los 
dudios (311 .Es[3aria,’ a wretchedly poor book. 

Od. II. — Pogan again Prescott’s ^ Eerdinand and Isabella.’ 

Od. 19. — George returned last evening from a walking 
expedition in Hiirrey with ]\Lr Sj>cncer. 

This entry is an interesting one to me, as it fixes the 
date of the first aeijuaiiitance with my family. j\lr Her- 
bert Hpencer was an (dd friend of ours, and in the 
course of their walk, lie and ]\rr Leaves happened to pass 
through Weybrul go, where my mother at (hat time lived. 

They came to pay a visit. Mr T.ewes with his wonder- 
ful social powers charmed all, and they passed a delight- 
ful evening. I was myself in America at the time, 
where I was in business as a banker at N(‘w York, ^ly 
eldest sister had just then published a little volume of 
poems,^ which was kindly received by tlie i.ross. On 
the invitation of Mr J^ewes, slie went shortly afterwards 
^ ‘ All Gill Story and Other Poems,’ by Elizubt’lh ; 
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Letter to 
Miss h .r;i 
ffeniiell, 
20th Oct. 


Journal. 


Letter to 
John ilJach 
wood, 

9tli N'iV. 


to see George Eliot — then in the zenith of her fannS; 
nor did site ever forgot the affectionate manner in which 
the great author greeted her. This was the beginning 
of a close friendship bet)veen the families, which lasted, 
and increased in intimacy, to the end. Mr Spencer, in 
writing to tell me that it was he who first made Mr 
Lewes acquainted with George Eliot, adds, “ You will 
perhaps bo struck by the curious coincidence, that it was 
also by me that Lewes was introduced to your family at 
Weybi'idgc, and remoter issues entailed." 
lleforc [ got your Jettei-, 1 was about to write to you and 
direct your attention to an article in the fortlicoming 
(October), number of the ‘Quarterly Heview’ on the Talmud. 
You really must go out of your way to read it. It is writ- 
ten by one of the greatest Oriental scholars,- tlie man 
among living men wlio probably knows the most about the 
Talmud ; and you will appreciate the j)iegiiancy of the ar- 
ticle. There are also beautiful soul-cheering things selected 
for quotation. 

Od. 31. — L have now' inserted all that I think of for 
the first part of ‘The 8i>anish Gypsy.’ On Monday I 
wrote three new Lyrics. I. have also rewritten the first 
scenes in the gypsy camp, to the end of the dialogue be- 
tween Juan and Fedalma. Hut 1 have determined to make 
the commencement of the second part continue the picture 
of Avhat goes forward in Hedmar. 

Nov. I. — Hegan this morning Part TL — “ Silva was march- 
ing homeward," cIt. 

About putting Fedalma in type. There Avould be advan- 
tages, but also dLsad vantages ; and on these latter I wash t<* 
consult you. 1 have more than 3000 lines ready in the 
order I wash them to stand in, and it w'oiild be good to have 
them in print to read them critically. Defects reveal them- 
selves more fully in type, and emendations might be more 
conveniently made on proofs, since I liave given up die 
idea of copying the as a whole. On the other hand, 
coidd the thiwj he kept private whea it had once been in the 
printinvf-ojjlce 1 And 1 particularly wish not to have it set 
afloat, for A^arious reasons. Among otliers — I want to keep 
myselt free from all inducements to premature publication 
— T mean, publication before I have given my work as nuich 
revision as f can hope to give it while my mind is still 
nursing it. Beyond this, delay Avould be useless. The 
theor)- of laying by poems for nine years may be a fine one, 
but it could nut answer for me to apply it. I could no 
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more live through one of my books a second time, than I Letter to 
can live through last year again. But 1 like to keep checks 
on iiiyself, and not to create external temptations to do oth Nov. 
what I should think foolish in anolhcr. If you thought it 
possible to secure us against the oozing out of proofs and 
gossip, the other objections would be less important. One ' 
difliculty is, that in my j\ 1S. I have frequently two readings 
of the same passage, and being uncertain which of tlu in is 
preferable, 1 wish them both to stand for future decision. 

Blit pcrhai)s this might be managed in proof. The length 
of the poem is at i)resent uncertain, but I feel so strongly 
what Mr Lewes insists on— namely, the evil of making it 
too long — that I shall set it before me as a duty not to 
make it more than 9000 lines, and shall be glad if it turns 
out a little shorter. 

Will you think over the whole question 1 T am sure 
your mind will supply any prudential considerations that I 
may liave omitted. 

I am vexed by the non-success of the S(‘rial edition. It 
is not, heaven knows, that I read my own books or am 
piitfeu up about them, but I have been of late quite aston- 
isi'cH by the strengtheniug testimonies that have hiip])cned 
to come to me, of people who care about every one of my 
books and continue to read thcni-'cspecially young men, 
who are just tlie class 1 care* most to inlluencc. But what 
sort of data can one safely go upon with regard to the suc- 
cess of editions 1 


Felix Holt is immensely tempted by your suggestion,^ but 
(leorgeKliot is severely admonished ])y his domestic critic 
not to scatter his energies. 

Ih Lewes sends his best regards. He is in high spirits 
about the poem. 

22 . — Began an address to the Working Men by journal. 
Felix Holt, at Blackwood’s repcatcil request. 

Yes, indeed — when I do uot reciprocate “ chaos is come Letter to 
again.” I was quite sure your letter would come, and was 
grateful beforehand. Nov. 

There is a sehcine on foot for a Woman’s College, or 


rather University, to be built between London and Cam- 
bridge, and to be in connection with the Caml>ridgc Uni- 


versity, — sharing its professors, examinations, and degrce.s ! 
AV miiorc. 


I have written to IMisa Davies to ask hei’ to come to see Madame 
nic on Tuesday. S'',';;!;':' 


1 Address to the Working Men. 
2 1 ) 
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Letter to 
Madame 
Bodielion, 
1st Dec. 


Journal. 

Letters to 
Jolin iilack- 
wood, 

Till Dec. 


12Ui Dec. 


T am much occupied just now, but the better education 
of women is one of the objects about which I have mt 
(louht^ and shall rejoice if this idea of a college can be 
carried out. 

1 sec ^Iis.s Julia Smilh’s beautiful handwytiiig, Riid am 
glad to think of her as your guardian angel. 

The author of the glorious article on the Talmud is “ lliat 
bright little inan'^ Mr Deutsch — a very dear, delightful 
creature. 

Jhr. 4.— Scut otV the ^IS. of the address to Kdinbiirgh. 

T agree with you about the phrase, “Masters of the 
country.”^ I wrote that part twice, and originally I dis- 
tinctly said that the epithet w^as false. Afterward.s, I loft 
that out, preferring to make a stronger arfiimciiium ml 
liowineu/, in case any workman believed himself a future 
master. 

1 think it will be blotter for you lo wiite a preliminary 
note washing your hands of any ovcr-trcnchant statements 
on the [lart of the well-meaning radical. 1 much prefer tliat 
you should do so. 

VVliatever you agree with will Iiave tlie advantage of not 
coming from one who can be suspected of being a special 
pleader. 

Wliat you say about Fedalma is very cheering. Ihit I am 
chielly anxious about the road still untiavelled — the road I 
have still ::nrilrk zu lc(fr}7. 

Mr J.ewos has lo recpiest sevca'al jn’oofs of Fedalma -to 
fncililate revi>iom Hut 1 will leave liim to say liow many. 
AVe shall kce[) them stiictly to ourselves, you maybe sure, 
so that tliree or four will be eiiougli— one for him, one ba' 
me, and one for the reMdiition of our ditlercuces. 

1. am very grateful to yiui for yf)ur generous words alauit 
my work. That you not only feel so much sympatliy, hut 
are moved to express it .so fully, is a real help to me. 

I am very glad to have liad the revise of tlie “ Addn s.s.’' 
J feel the dauger of not being uii(h'.rst(X)d. rerlia])s, by a 
good deal longer consideration and gradual shaping, I might 
have put the ideas into a more concrete easy form. 

^fr Lewes read tlio proof of the poem all through to liiiu- 
self for the first time I'^st night, aiid expressed great satis- 
faction in the im})resvion it produced. Your suggestion ol 
having it ])iJt into ty[»cis a benefit for wliieh we have reason 
to be oblige ‘d to yon. 

I cannot help saying again, that it is a strong cordial lo 
^ In tlie Aduress to tlie Working Men. 
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me to have such letters as yours, and to know that I have 
such a Jlnt reader as you. 

Dec. 21.— Finished reading ‘Avcrrocs and Averroisme/ Journal, 
and ^ Les M6decins Juifs.’ Reading ‘ First Principles.’ 

Our Christmas will be very quiet. On the 27th Air Lewes Letter to 
means to start on a solitary journey to Ronn, and perha])s to 
Wiirzburg, for anatomical purposes. I don’t mean that he is ii^dDec. 
going to offer himself as an anatomical subject, but that he 
wants to get answers to some questions bearing on the func- 
tions of the nerves. It is a bad time for him to travel in, 
but he hopes to be at home again in ten days or a fortnight, 
and I liope the run will do ])im good rather than harm. 

Dec. 25. — George and I dined liapt)ily alone : he better for Journal, 
weeks than he has been all the summer before, — I more 
ailing than usual, but with much mental consolation, part of 
it being the delight he exqu’esses in my poem, of which the 
first part is now in j)rint. 

Thanks for the pretty remembrance. You were not un- Letter to 
thought of before it came. Now, however, 1 rouse all my 
courage under tlie thick fog to toll you my inward wish — ‘JOthUec. 
which is, that the New Year, as it travids on towards its old 
ago, may bring you many satisfactions undisturlied by bodily 
ailment. 

Ah’ Lewes is going to-morroAv on an unprecedented expedi- 
tion — a rat)id run to Ronn to make some anatomical researclics 
with Professor 8chultze there. If he needs more than he 
can get at Ronn, he may go to lioidelbcrg and Wiirzburg. 

Rut in any case he will not take more than a fortnight. 

Public questions, wbicli by a sad process of reduction be- 
come piteous private questions, hang cloudily over all pros- 
pects. The state of Kuroiic, the threat of a gonend war, the 
starvation of multitudes — one can’t lielp thinking of these 
things at one’s brcjikfast. Nevertlieloss there is much en- 
joyment going on, and abiindam’c of rosy children’s parties. 

It is very good and sw«^et of you to propose to come round MrsCon- 
for me on Sunday, and T shall clierish i>articnlarly the re- 
mombrance of that kindnc.ss. Rut on our reading your letter, 

Mr Lewes objected, 011 grounds which [ think just, to my 
going to any public manifestatiou without him, since his 
absence could not be divined by outsiders. 

1 am companioned by dyspepsia, and feel life a struggle 
undci’ the leaden sky. Arum. Jkxliclion wTites Hint in Sussex 
tlic air is cold and clear, and tlic woods ami lanes dre.^sed in 
wintry loveliness of fresh grassy patches, mingled with the 
soft grays and browns of the trees and hedges. Mr Harrison 
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shed the agreeable light of his kind eyes on mo yesterday for 
a brief space ; but I hope I was more endurable to my visitors 
than to myself, else T think they will not come again. I ob- 
ject strongly to myself as a bundle of unjdeasant sensations 
with a palpitating heart and awkward manners. Impossible 
to imagine the large charity I have for people who detest 
me. Hut don’t you bo one of them. 

I am much obliged to you for your handsome checpie, and 
still more gratified that “ The Address ” has been a satisfac- 
tion to you. 

I am very glad to hear of your projected visit to town, 
and shall hope to have a good batch of for you to carry 
back. Mr hewos is in an unprecedented state of delight with 
the poem, now that he i.s reading it with close care. Jle says 
he is astonished that he can’t find more faults. He is 
especially pleased with the sense of variety it gives; and 
this testimony is worth the more, because ho urged me to 
put the poem by (in 1865) on the ground of monotony. He 
is really exultant about it now, and after what you have 
said to me T know this will ])lcase you. 

Hearty wishes that the coming year may bring you much 
good, and that ‘ The Spanish (Jyiwy ' may contribute a little 
to that end. 


CHArTEK XV. 

Jan . — Engaged in writing Part 111 . of ‘Spanish Gypsy.’ 

Feh. 27. — lleturncd last evening from a very pleasant 
visit to (Jambridge.^ i am still only at p. 5 of Part IV., 
having liad a wretched month of malaw\ 

^far(•h I. — Finished Guillcminon ‘The Heavens,’ and the 
.^h Hook of the ‘ Iliad.’ I shall now read Grote. 

MiU'ch 6. — Reading Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Ages.’ 

March 8.- Saturday concert. Joachim and Piatti, with 
Schubert’s Ottett. 

Wo go to-morrow morning to Torrpiay for a month, and I 
can’t bear to go without saying a word of farewell to you. 
How .sadly little we have seen cacli other this winter! it 
will not bo so any more, I hope, will it ? 

We are both much in need of the change, for Mr Lewes 
has got '’atl « r out of sorts again lately. When we come 
1 V.-it to Mr W. G. Clark aii<l Mr Oscar Browning. 
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back I stall ask you to como and look at us before tlie Letter to 
bloom is off. i should like to know how you all arc ; but 
you have been so little inspired for note-writing lately, that nth March. 
I am afraid to ask you to send me a line to the Post Office 
at Torquay. I really deserve nothing of my friends at 
present. 

I don’t know whether you have ever seen Torquay. It is Miss Sam 
pretty, but not comparable to Ilfracombe ; and like all other 22 TMarch 
easily accessible seaq)laces, it is sadly spoiled by Avealth and 
fashion, which leave no secluded walks, and tattoo all the 
hills wnth ugly patterns of roads and villa gardens. Our 
selfishness does not adapt itself well to these on-comings of 
the millennium. 

T am reading about savages and semi-savages, and think 
that our religious oracles would do well to study savage 
ideas by a method of comparison with their own. Also, I 
am studying that semi-savage poem, the ‘ Iliad.’ IIow 
enviable it is to be a classic. When a verse in the ‘ Iliad ’ 
bears six different meanings, and nobody knows which is 
the right, a commentator finds this equivocalness in itself 
admirable ! 

Mr Lewes quite agrees with you, that it is desirable to John Black- 
announce the poem. His suggestion is, that it should be JlSrcK 
simply announced as “a poem” first, and then a little later 
as ‘The 8])anish Gypsy,’ in order to give a new detail for 
observation in the second announcement. I chose the title, 

‘ The Spanish Gypsy,’ a long time ago, because it is a little 
in the fashion of the elder dramatists, with Avliom I have 
perhaps more cousinship than Avith recent poets. Fedalina 
might be mistaken for an Italian name, which Avould create 
a definiti) expectation of a mistaken kind, and is, on other 
grounds, less to my taste than ‘The Spanish Gypsy.’ 

This place is becoming a little London, or London suburb. 
EvcryAvherc houses and streets are being built, and Labbi- 
combe Avill soon be joined to Torquay. 

I almost envy you the excitement of golf, Avhich hel]'>8 the 
fresh air to exhilarate, and gives variety of exercise. Walk- 
ing can never be so good as a game— if one loves the game. 

Put Avheu a friend of Mr LcAves’s urges him angrily to play 
raquets for his health, the ])rovSpect seems dreary. 

We arc afraid of being entangled in excursion trains, or 
crowds of Easter holiday-makers, in Easter Avei’k, and may 
possibly be driven back next Wednesday. Put we are loth 
to have our stay so curtailed. 

Mr Lewes sends his kind regards, and pines all of us 
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who aro le.ss interested in ganglionic cells. He is iii a state 
of beatitude about the poem. 

We find a few retired walks, and are the less discontented 
because the weather is perfect. I h()[)C you arc sharing the 
delights of sunshine and moonlight. There are no waves 
here, as you know ; but under such skies its wo are having, 
sameness is so beautiful that we find no fault, — and there is 
a particular hill at Babbicombe of the richest 8[)anish red. 
On the whole, we are glad we came here, having avoided all 
trouble in journeying and seltling. But wo should not come 
again without s])ccial call, for in a few years all the hills will 
be parts of a London suburb. 

How glorious this weather is for the hard workers who are 
looking forward to their Easter holiday ! But for ourselves, 
wo are rather afraid of tlie railway stations in holiday time. 
Certainly n o aro ill ju-epared for what Teimysoii calls the 
“To-bc,’^ and it is good that we shall soon pass from this 
objective cxisteurc. 

T tliiuk Hnskiu has not been encouraged about women by 
his many and persistent attempts to tcaoli them. He seems 
to have found them wanting in real scientific interest — bent 
on sentimentalising in everything. 

What .1 should like to be sure of, as a result of higher 
education for women — a result that will come to pass over 
my grave— is their recognition of tlie great amount of social 
uii])rodiictivc lalxiur which needs to be done by women, and 
which is now cither not done at all or done wretchedly. No 
good can conic to women, more than to any class of male 
mortals, wliilo eai’h aims at doing the highest kind of work 
which ought rather to lie hold in .sanctity as what only the 
few can do well. I believe, and I want it to be well shown, 
that a more thorough education will tend to do away with 
the odious vulgarity of our notions about functions and cm- 
jiloymeiit, and to [iropagatc the true gospel, that the dee))est 
disgrace is to insist on doing work for \^ llich we are unlit— 
to do work of any sort badly. There fire many points of 
this kind that want being urged, but they do not come well 
from me. 

Your letter came jm t at the right time to greet us. 
Thanks for that pretty remembrance. We are glad to be at 
home again witli our liomo comforts around ns, though we 
became deo’ply in love with Torquay in the daily heighten- 
ing of spring lieauties, and the glory of perpetual blue skies. 
Tim eight 1; .urs' journey (one hour more than wo paid for) 
was rather listurbing ; and, I think, Mr Lewes has got more 
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zoological experience than health from our month’s rlclight LHXcrto 
— but a delight it really has been to us to have perfect cpiiet 
with the red hills, the sunshine, and the sea. nth April. 

1 sliall be absorbed for the next fortniglit, so that I cannot 
allow myself the sort of pleasure you kindly project for us ; 
and when May begins, I want you to come and stay a night 
with us. I shall bo ready by-and-by for such holiday- 
making, and you must l)e good to me. Will you give Dr 
Congreve my thanks for his pamphlet, which I read at 
Torquay with great interest? All protests tell, hoAvcver 
slowly and imperceptibly, and a protest against the doctrine 
that England is to keep Ireland under all conditions was 
what I had wished to be made. Hut in this matter he will 
have much more important concurrence than mine. T am 
bearing much in mind the great task of the translation. 

When it is completed we shall be able and glad to do what 
we were not able to do in the case of the ‘ Discours Prii- 
liininairc,’ namely, to take our share, if wc may, in the 
expenses of publication. 

A^tril i6. — Tleturned home, bringing Book IV. finished. Journal. 

April i 8 . — Wont with Mr Tigott to sec Holman Hunt’s 
great picture, “ Isabella and the I’ot of Basil.” 

I send you by to-day’s post the manuscript of Book TV., Letter to 
tliat it may be at hand whenever there is (»])]>ortnnity for 
getting it into j»rint, and letting me have it in that form for 2ist April, 
correction. It is desirable to get as forward as wo can, in 
case of the Americans asking for delay after their reception 
of the sheets — if tliey venture to make any arrangement. 1 
sliall send the M 8 . of Book V. (the last) as soon as headache 
will permit, Imt that is an uncertain limit. We returned 
from Torquay on the idtli, leaving the glorious weather 
behind us. We were more in love with the place on a 
])ett(=r accpiaintance : the weather, and the spring huds, and 
lh(i choirs of birds, made it .seem more of a })aradise to us 
every day. 

'The poem will 1)0 less tragic, than T threatened : Mr 
Lewes has })revailcd on me to return to my original cun(*ep- 
tion, and give up the mhlitional development, which 1 deter- 
mined on suhsoquently. The poem is rather slnutcj* in con- 
sequence. Don’t you think that my artistic^ deference and 
pliahility deserve that it should also be belter in (x>iise- 
quence? I now end it as I determined to end it when I 
fiLst conceived the story. 

April 25 . — Finished the last dialogue betweei’ Silva and Journal. 
Fedalma. Mr and Mrs Burno Jones dined wIlIi us. 
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Ajnil 29. — Finished ‘The Spanish Gypsy. ^ 

I send you by to-day’s post the conclusion of the poem in 
MS., and the eighteen sheets of revise. The last book is 
brief, but 1 may truly use the old epigram — that it would 
have taken less time to make it longer. It is a great bore 
that the name of my heroine is wrongly spelt in all the 
earlier sheets. It is a fresh proof of the fallibility of our 
impressions as to our own doings, that I would have con- 
fidently affirmed the name to be spelt Fedalma (as it ought 
to be) in my manuscript. Yet I suppose I should have 
affirmed falsely, for the i occurs in the slips constantly. 

As I shall not see these paged sheets again, will you 
charitably assure me that the alterations are safely made ? 

Among my wife’s papers were four or five pages of 
MS. headed, “ Notes on the Spanish Gypsy and Tragedy 
in general.” There is no evidence as to the date at 
which this fragment was written, and it seems to have 
been left unfinished. Ikit there was evidently some 
care to preserve it ; and as I think she would not have 
objected to its presentation, I give it here exactly as 
it stands. It conipletes the history of the poem. 

The subject of ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ was originally sug- 
gested to me by a picture which hangs in the Scuola di 
San Kocco at Venice, over the door of the large Sala con- 
taining Tintoretto’s frescoes. It is an Annunciation, said 
to bo by Titian. Of course I had seen numerous pictures of 
this subject before, and the subject had always attracted 
me. Hut in this my second visit to the Sciiola di San 
Rocco, this small jucture of Titian’s, pointed (mt to me 
for the first time, brought a new train of tlnnight. It 
occurred to me that here was a great dramatic motive of 
the same class as those used by the Greek dramatists, yet 
specifically differing from them. A young maiden, believing 
herself to be on the eve of the chief event of her life — 
marriage — about to share in the ordinary lot of womanhood, 
full of young hope, has suddenly announced to her that she 
is chosen to" fulfil a great destiny, entailing a terribly difier- 
ent experience from that of ordinary womanhood. She ii 
chosen, not by any momentary arbitrariness, but as a result 
of foregoing hereditary conditions : she obeys. “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord.” Here, I thought, is a subject 
grander than that of iphigenia, and it has never been used. 
I came home with this in my mind, meaning to give the 
motive a cloiliing in some suitable set of historical and local 
conditions. . My reflections brought me nothing that would 
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serve me exce[)t that moment in Spanish history when the Notes on 
struggle with the Moors was attaining its climax, and when 
there was the gypsy race present under such conditions as 
would enable me to get my heroine and tlie hereditary claim 
on her among the gypsies. I required the o])position of 
race to give the need for renouncing the expectation of 
maiTiage. I could not use the Jews or the ]\toors, because 
the facts of their history were too conspicuously opposed to 
the working out of my catastrophe. Meanwhile the subject 
had become more and more pregnant to me. J saw it miglit 
l»e taken as a symbol of the part which is ])laycd in the 
general human lot by hereditary conditions in the largest 
sense, and of the fact that what we call duty is entirely 
made up of such conditions ; for even in cases of just an- 
tagonism to the narrow view of hereditary claims, the whole 
background of the particular struggle is made up of our 
inherited nature. Suppose for a Tuoment that our conduct 
at great epochs was determined entirely by reflection, with- 
out the immediate intervention of feeling which supersedes 
rcileci ion, our determination as to the right would consist in 
an adjustment of our individual needs to the dire necessities 
of our lot, partly as to our natural constitution, partly as 
sharers of life with our fellow-beings. Tragedy consists in 
the terrible difiiculty of this adjustment — 

“ The (lire .strife 

Of poor Iluiiianity’s afllietcd will. 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.’’ 

Looking at individual lots, I seemed to sec in each the same 
story, wrought out with more or less of tragedy, and 1 de- 
termined the elements of my drama under the influence of 
these ideas. 

In order to judge properly of the dramatic structure, it 
must not be considered first in the light of doctrinal sym- 
bolism, but in the light of a tragedy representing some 
grand collision in the human lot. And it must be judged 
accordingly. A good tragic subject must represent a possible, 
suftlciontly probable, not a common action ; and to be really 
tragic, it must represent irreparable collision between the 
individual and the general (in diflering degrees of geiiei ality). 

It is the individual with whom we sympathise, and the 
general of which we recognise the irresistible power. The 
truth of this test will be seen by a]q)lying it to tlic greatest 
tragedies. The collision of Greek tragedy is often that 
between hereditary, entailed Nemesis, and (hr peculiar in- 
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Notes on (Uvidual lot, awakening our sympathy, of the particular man 

IsTi Gypsy.* woman whom the Nemesis is shown to grnsp with terrific 
force. Sometimes, as in the Orestcia,” there is the clash- 
ing of two irreconcilable requirements — two duties, as we 
should say in these times. The murder of the father must 
be avenged by the murder of the mother, which must again 
be avenged. These two tragic relations of the individual 
and general, and of tAvo irreconcilable “ oughts,’’ may be — 
will be — seen to be almost always combined. The (Ireeks 
were not taking an artificial, entirely erroneous standpoint 
in their art—a standpoint which disappeared altogether with 
their religion and their art. They had the same essential 
elements of life presented to them as we have, and their 
art symbolised these in grand schematic forms. The Tro- 
metlieus represents the inctlcctnal struggle to redeem the 
small and miserable race of man, against the stronger ad- 
verse ordinances that govern the frame of things with a 
triumphant power, (.’oming to modern tragedies, what is 
it that makes “Othello’’ a great tragic subject '1 A story 
simply of a jealous husband is elevated into a most pathetic 
tragedy by the hereditary conditions of ( )thcllo’s lot, wliicli 
give him a subjective ground for distrust. Faust, liigo- 
Ictto (“ Le Iloi s’Amusc”), llrutus. It might bo a reason- 
able ground of objection against the whole structure of 
‘The 8[)aiiish Oypsy’ if it Averc shown that the action is 
outrageously improbable — lying outside all that can be 
congruously conceived of human actions. It is not a reason- 
able ground of objection that they Avonld have done bettor 
to act oth(?rwise, any more than it is a reasonable objection 
against the ‘‘ Iphigcjiia ” that Agamemnon avouIcI liave done 
better not to sacrifice Jiis daughter. 

As renunciations coming under the same great class, take 
tlie renunciation (d marriage, Avhere marriage cannot take 
place without entailing miscuy on the cliildren. 

A tragedy has not to exjKmnd Avhy the individual must 
give Avay to the general : it lias to shoAv tliat it is compelled 
to give Avay, the tragedy consisting in the struggle involved, 
and often in the entirely calamitous issue in spite of a grand 
submission. 8ilva presents the tragedy of entire rebellion : 
Fedalma of a grand submission, Avhich is rendered vain by 
the effects of Silva’s re])ellion : Zarca, tlic struggle for a great 
end, rendered vain by the surrounding conditions of life. 

Now, Avhat is the fact about our '■individual lots? A 
Avonian, so^', finds lierself oh the earth with an inherited 
organis'iticfi : she may be lame, slie may inherit a disease, or 
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what is tantamount to a disease : she may be a negress, or Notes on 
have other marks of race repulsive in tlie coiiimnnity where ’ 

she is born, &c., etc. One may go on for a long while witli- 
out reaching the limits of the commonest inherited misfor- 
tunes. It is almost a mockery to say to such human beings, 

^‘8eck your own hapjnness.’^ Tlie utmost approach to well- 
being that can be made in such a case is througlj large resig- 
nation and acceptance of the inevitable, with as much effort 
to overcome any disadvantage as good sense will show to be 
attended with a likelihood of success. Any one may say, 
that is the dictate of mere rational rclicction. Ihit calm can, 
in hardly any human organism, be attained by rational rcHec- 
tion. Happily w^e are not left to that. T^ove, pity, con- 
stituting sympathy, and generous joy with regard to the lot 
of our fellowmen, comes in — has been growing since tlie 
beginning — enormously enlianced by wider vision of results 
— by an imagination actively interested in the Jot of man- 
kind generally; and these feelings become piety— /.c., loving, 
willing submission, and heroic Promctliean eft’ort towards high 
possibilities, wliicli may result from our individual life. 

There is really no moral “ sanction ” but this inward im- 
pulse. The will of God is tlu^ same thing as the will of 
other men, comi)elling us to work and avoid what they have 
seen to 1)0 harmful to social existence. Disjoined from any 
perceived good, tlie divine will is simply so mucli as we have 
ascertained of the fads of existence which com}>el obedience 
at our peril. Any other notion come.s from the sup[)Osition 
of arbitrary revelation. 

Tliat favourite view, expressed so often in ('loiigli’s poems, 
of doing duty in blindness as to the result, is likely to (leej)eii 
the substitution of egoistic yearnings for really moral im- 
pulses. Wc cannot bo utterly blind to the results of duty, 
since that cannot be duty wbidi is not already judged to be 
for human good. To say the contrary, is to .'^ay that mankind 
have reached no iiiduetions ns to wliat is for their good or evil. 

Tlie art whicli leaves the soul in despair is laming to the 
soul, and is denounced by the healthy sentiment of an active 
community. The consolatory elements in ‘ The Spanish 
arc derived from two convictions or sentiments 
which so conspicuously pervade it, that they may be said 
to be its very warp on wliich the whole action is wo\e.n. 

These are — (i) The im})OvtaHce of individual deeds ; (2) The 
all-siilliciency of the .void's passions in detenu inuig sympa- 
thetic action. 

In 8ilva is presented the claim of lideiily u) ooi'ial pledges ; 
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in Fedalma, the claim constituted by an hereditary lot less 
consciously shared. 

With regard to the supremacy of Love y if it were a fact 
without exception that man or woman never did renounce 
the joys of love, there could never have sprung up a notion 
that such renunciation could present itself as a duty. If no 
parents had ever cared for their children, how could parental 
affection have been reckoned among the elements of lifel 
But what are the facts in relation to tliis matter ? Will any 
one say that faitlifulnes.s to the marriage tie has never been 
regarded as a duty, in spite of the presenee of the profoundcst 
passion ex])crienced after marriage ] Is Guinevere’s conduct 
the type of duty 1 

Yes, I am at rest now — only a few pages of revise to look 
at more. i\ly chief excitement and pleasure in the work are 
over ; for when 1 have once written anything, and it is gone 
out of my power, 1 think of it as little a.s possible. Next to 
the doing of the thing, of course, Mr Lewes’s delight in it 
is the cream of all sympathy, thougli I care enough about the 
sympathy of others to be very grateful for any tliey give me. 
Don’t you imagine how the peoi)lo w'ho co’isider writing 
simply as a money-getting profession will despise me for 
choosing a work by which I could only get hundreds, where 
for a novel I could get thousands 1 I cannot help asking 
yon to admire what my hmsband is, compared with many 
possible husband.s — I mean, in urging me to produce a poem 
rather than anything in a worldly sense more profitable. I 
ex])ect a good deal of di.sgu.st to be felt towards me in many 
quarters for doing what was not looked for from me, and 
becoming unreadalde to many wdio have hitherto found me 
readable and debatable. Keligion and novels every ignorant 
person feels competent to give an opinion upon, but cufdt 
de pome^ a large number of them “only read Shakspoarc.” 
But enough of that. 

Before we set off to Germany, I want to tell you that a 
copy of ‘The Spanish Gyp.sy ’ will be sent to you. If tliero 
had been time before our going away, I sliould have written 
on the fly-leaf tliat it was oftbred by the author “in grateful 
remembrance.” For I especially desire that you should 
understand my reasons for asking you to accept the book to 
be retrospective and not prospective. 

And I am going out of reach of all letters, so tliat you arc 
free from any need to write to me, and may lot the book lie 
till you like to open it. 
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I give away my books only by exception, and in venturing Letters to 
to make you an exceptional person in this matter, I am urged 
by the strong wish to express my value for the help and 25'tiiMay. 
sympathy you gave me two years ago. 

The manuscript of ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ bears the 

following inscription : — 

“ To my dear — every day dearer — Husband.” 

Yes, indeed, I not only remember your letter, but have 2Gth May. 
always kept it at hand, and have read it many times. Within 
these latter months I have seemed to sec in the distance a 
possible poem shaped on your idea. But it would be better 
for you to encourage the growth towards realisation in your 
own mind, rather than trust to trans])lantation. 

My own faint conception is that of a frankly Utopian con- 
striic(ion, freeing the poet from all local cinharrassmcnts. 

Great e})ics have always been more or less of this character 
— only the construction has been of the past, not of the 
future. 

Write to me Baden-Baden, within the next 

forti 'ght. My head will have got clearer then. 

J/o// 26. — Wo set out this evening on our journey to Baden, journal, 
spending the night at Dover. Our route was by Tournay, 

Tii(\ge, Bonn, and Frankfort, to Baden, where we stayed nine 
days : then to Beterstlial, where we .stayed three weeks : then 
to Freiburg, St Miirgen, IJasle, Thun, and Interlaken. From 
Interlaken we came by Fribourg, Ncuchatel, Dijon, to Paris 
and Folkestone. 

We got your letter yesterday hero among the peaceful Lottorto 
mountain-to})S. After ascending gradually (in a carriage) 
for nearly f<»ur hours, we bmnd ourselves iu a region of riiiJuiy, 
grass, corn, and pine woods, so beautifully varied that we 
seem to l.)C walking in a great park laid out for our speeial 
delight. The monks as usual found out the friendly soli- 
tude, and this place of St Miirgen was originally nothing 
hut an Augu.stinian monastery. About three miles off is 
aiiotber place of like origin, called St PoUn-’.s, formerly a 
Benedictine monastery, ami still u.scd as a place of pre})ara- 
tion for the Catholic priesthood. The monks have all vnn 
islied, but the people are devout (Catholics. At every half- 
mile ])y the roadside is a carefully kept crucifix ; and last 
lught, us we were having our supper in the common room of 
the inn, wm suddenly heard sounds that seemed to me like 
those of an accordion. “Is that a zitlierl” said Mr Lewes 
to the German lady by liis side. “ N^o -it is prayer.” The 
servants, by tlicmselve.s — the host and hostess wcic in the 
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Letter to same room with us — were saying their evening prayers, 
and women’s voices blending in unusually correct liar- 
nil July, mony. The same loud ])rayer is heard at morning, noon, 
st Margou. evening, from the shc[)liords and workers in the fields. 

Wo .suppose that the believers in Mr Homo and in Madame 
♦llachcl would jironouiico these people ‘‘grossly supersti- 
tious.” The laud is cultivated by rich jieasant proprietors, 
and tlie people here, as in Potersilial, look healthy and con- 
tented. This really adds to one’s pleasure in seeing natural 
beauties. In North (Germany, at llmenau, we were con- 
stantfy pained by meeting peasants who looked underfed 
and miserable. Unliappily, the weather is too cold and 
dainj), and our accommodations are too scanty under such 
circumstances, for us to remain here and enjoy the endless 
walks and the sunsets that would make up for otlier nega- 
tives in tine warm weatlna*. We return to Freiburg to-mor- 
row, and from thence we slndl go on by easy stages through 
iSwitzerland, by Thun and Vevay to Oeneva, wliere T want 
to see my old friends once more. 

We shall be so constantly on the move, that it might be 
a vain troulile on your part to shoot another letter after 
such tlying lurds. 

M. ir Albert, Your Welcome letter was forwarded to me in Cjcrmany — 

in (.{ennany wliithcr we had sot out at the Ix'.ginniug of 
dune. Y’lien wo found onrsfdves as far south as llaslo, avc 
indulged ourselves with the project of returning lionio by 
Geneva ; but we finally gave u}) that ])leasiirc for this year, 
becnii.st' we found that the long railway journeying it involved 
would not be good for us at the end of our sanitary excur- 
sions among the jiiiie-woods and monnlaiiis of tlie lilaek 
Forest, but we look forward with liope to some other (^u^ 
tiiieiital journey which wiil give us a route through Geneva. 
T long to .see you and always-loved “Mamaii” again ; and 
^fr Ijew'es, besides the diiigbt he takes in seeing those who 
liave sliown me .so mucli symj»athy and tendernes.s, wishes to 
make the acipiaiutancc of .some men of science wlio arc yonr 
fcllow'-citizeiis. 

Jt is abvays (banning to me to read your letters. You 
liavo the liappy talent of remembering all the little details 
wiiieli liav ; associations in my momor}", and so making a 
little picture of the life around you. For example, tliat son 
of Mr }l<yer, whom you mention as an “<5tudiant cn tlico 
logic, ” I reimmihcr to have seen standing on the table ia 
my r«x>m as a tiny ]*retty boy! if the excellent panaits 
reniembei me too, pray ask them to accept my kind regai (b- 
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1 have often spoken of them and clescvibcd them to Mr Letter to 
Lew es. ^ Albert, 

I imagine “ ^Mainaii ” looking beautiful with tlic beauty 
of age, as upriglit as ever, and still a presiding genius of 
order and comfort in tlie household. It is very pretty that 
her sister can still travel all the way from Trieste to spend 
the summer months with her. 

We are increasingly liiqipy, although the years carry away 
with them some of our strength and buoyanc}^ Our life is 
absolutely untroubled, and I grow much more cheerful as 1 
grow older. We have good news (although too rarely) from 
our exiled boys in Afrii^a; and (iharlie’s lot is altogether 
satisfactory to us — pros[K‘rous outwardly, and with evidence 
of constant improvement in his mind and character. 

\\\ should often remain longer on the (tontinent than the 
two months which we nsiially allow' ourselves at a time, but 
that Mr J^cwts’s mother is very aged (82), and does not of 
course like him to go very far beyond easy reach for months 
togetlii'r. Otherwise w'e slionld perhaps carry out a ])lan of 
Loin..; to the Last before w(? get too old for that daring en- 
I or] wise. 

My poem has been a great source of added hai>])iness to 
1110 — all llie more, or rather princijially, because it has lieen 
a deeper joy to Mr Lewes than any w’ork I have done before. 

I seem to have gained a new' organ, a new medium that my 
tiaturo had languished for. The ]>ublic here and in America 
lias received it very kindly, and it has soil well. I care for 
the sale, not in a monetary light (for one does not write 
poems as tJio most marketahle (annmodity), hut hocause sale 
means large vlistrihution. We are so hap]>y now as to he 
iiulejaaideiit of all monetary eonsid<‘ratii>ns, and Mr Lewes 
plunges at his will into the lea^t lucrative of studies, while 
I, on my side, follow' tastes not much in ki‘ei>ing with these 
of our noisy, hurrying, ostentatious times. 

J>ih/ 23. — Arrived at home (from Ladou journey). journal. 

We got home last night — sooner than wo expected, be- loUcvIo 
cause we gave uj) the round hy (jeneva, as loo long and 
exciting. [ daresay the three wrecks since we heard from jithJuiy. 
you .seem very sliort to you, passed amid your usual oeciijia- 
tions. 'Po us they seem long, for w’e have been constantly 
clianglng our scene. Our two months have hern spent de 
lightfully in seeing fresh natural beauties, and vitli the occa- 
sional cheering inllucnco of kind j>oojde. Ihir f think we were 
hardly ever, exce])t in Spain, so long ignorant of homo say- 
ings and doings, for wo have hecn cliielly in ntgion.s innocent 
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Lettero to ovcn of ^ Galigiiaiii/ The weather with us has never been 
oppi’cssivcly hot ; and storms or quiet rains liave been fre- 

24 tii July, quent. But our bit of burnt-up lawn is significant of the 
dryness here. I believe I did not thank you for the offer oi 
‘ Kinglake/ which we gratefully accept. And will you kindly 
order a copy of the poem to be sent to Gerald Massey, 
Heinel-Hempstead. 

A friendly gentleman at Belfast sends me a list of emen- 
dations for some of my verses, which are very characteristic 
and amusing. 

I hoi)e you have kept well through the heat. We are 
come back in great force — for such feeble wretches. 

2sthJniy. As to tlio review’s, we ex})cctcd them to be written by 
omniscient personages, but w’e did 'mi expect so bad a review 
as that ^Ir Lewes found in tlie ‘Pall Mall.’ I have read no 
notice except that in the ‘ 8])ectator,’ which w’as modest in 
tone. A very silly gentleman, ^Ir Lewes says, undertakes 
to admonish me in the ‘ Westminster ’ ; and he thinks the 
best literdrf/ notice of tlie poem that has come before him is 
in the ‘Athomunm.’ After all, I think there would have 
been good reason to doubt that the poem had cither novelty 
or any other considerable intrinsic reason to justify its being 
written, if the periodicals had cried out “Hosanna!” I am 
sure you apin’cc.iate all the conditions better than [ can, after 
your long experience of the relations between authors and 
critics. I am serene, because I only expected the unfavour- 
able. To-day the heat is so great, that it is hardly possible 
even to read a book that requires any thought. London is 
a bad exchange for tlic mounlains. 

.mjiily. I enclose a list of corrections for the re})rint. I am in- 
debted to my friendly correspondent from Belfast for point- 
ing out several oversights, which 1 am ashamed of, after all 
the jwoof-reading. But' among tlie w’dl-cstablishod truths 
of whicli 1 never doubt, the fallibility of my owm bruin 
stands first. 

I supjjosc Afudie and tlie otiicr librarians will not part 
with their collies of the poems quite as soon as they would part 
with their more abundant copies of a novel. And this siip 
position, if warranted, would be an encouragement to reprint 
anotlier moderate cdi;Ion at tlic same price. Perhaps bidore 
a cheaper edition is prepared, I may add to the corrections, 
but at present my mind resists .strongly the effort to go back 
on its old work. 

f think T never mentioned to you tliat the occasional use 
of iiTcguh.v verses, and especially verses of twelve syllables, 
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has been a principle with me, and is found in all the finest Letter to 
writers of blank verse. I mention it now l)ecause, as you 
have a certain solidarite mih. my poetical doings, I would sothJaiy 
not have your soul vexed by the detective wisdom of 
critics. Do you happen to remom])er that saying of llal- 
zac’s — “When [ want the world to praise my novels, I 
write a drama ; when I want them to praise my drama, I 
write a novel ” 1 

On the Avholc, however, T should tliink T have more to be 
grateful for than to grumble at. Afr Lowes read me out 
last night some very generous jjassages from the SSt l^aul’s 
Afagaziiie.’ 

The author of ‘ The Spanish Gypsy ’ begs to thank the The Rev. 
Rev. W. Alacllwaine for the care he has kimlly sliown in 
send-ng lier a list of errata, which would have been acknow- miiJuiy. 
lodged long ago but for her absence on the Continent. 

Some of the passages marked by Mr Macllwaine for re- 
visi(m were delil)eratcly-chosen irregularities, but others are 
real oversights in the eornjction of the press. Tliese will 
be ihankfully attended to in the immediate reprint, and 
the suggestion of them is the more accejitable because the 
author is at present luiable to give the work any close 
revision. 

George Eliot adheres strongly to the principles, — i, That 
metrical time must be frc«jncntly dctcrniiiicd in despite of 
yllablO'OOunting ; and 2 , That redundant lines are a [jower 
ill blank verse. Rut the [irinciples may be true, wliilc her 
l»ai ticular application of them is often mistaken. She hopes 
alwaxs to keoj) in mind that distinction ])otwceii strong 
theory uiid k eble praidice. 

—Reading ist Roctk of liUcretius, 6th Rook of the jonmai. 
‘Hi. Ill,’ “Samson Agonistes, ' Warbm’s * llLstory of English 
roctry,’ Grote, 2 d volume, ‘ Marcus Aurelius,' ‘ \dtaNuova,’ 
vol. iv. chaj). i. of the ‘ Rolithiuo I’osiiive,’ Guest on ‘ Eng- 
lish Rhythms,’ Maurice s ‘ Ta-ctures 011 Casuistry.’ 

From Olio of the poems which you have kindly sent me, Lettorto 
1 gat lier that you knew intimately the late J)r (Vaik, who 
was also one of Mr Lewes’s earliest and mo.st- revered friends, iiwaino, 
TJiose who have such a rcNcrcnce in common are not ipiite 
strangers. 

i am sincerely obliged to you for your cxin’cssimts of sym- 
pntliy, which are the more valuable to me now that 1 know 
them to have come from one of long exi)cricnci . 

I assure y’oii I. shall not cease carefully to shidy the great 
medium of verso, bearing in mind, however, that what are 
, 2 E 
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VISIT TO YORKSHIRE. [thB PRIORY, 

Letter to called laws ill the “ art which nature makes ” were at one 
Canm^Mac- Undiscovered possibiliticKS, and that some such possi- 
iiwaine, bilitics may yet lie in store for tvatchful spirits, 
loth Aug. jj. Milton wrote his grand verso partly 

in virtue of such hopeful watching — such listening for new 
melodies and harmonics with intruded ears. Ho is very 
daring, and often shocks the weaklings who think that verse 
is sing-song. — Believe me, my dear sir, gratefully and sin- 
cerely yours. 

Journal. 1 9. — Wc returned from a visit to Yorkshire. On 

Monday wc went to Leeds, and were received by Dr CliH'ord 
Allbiitt, with whom wo stayed till the middle of the day on 
Wednesday. Then we went by train to Tlkley, and from 
thence took a carriage to Bolton. The weather had been 
gray for tw’o day.s, l)ut on tliis evening the siin shone out, 
and wc had a delightful stroll before dinner, getting our 
first view of the Briory. On Thursday wc spent the whole 
day in rambling through the woods to Barden Tower and 
back. Our comfortable little inn was the Bed Lion, and w(i 
were tempted to lengthen our stay. But on Friday morning 
the sky was threatening, so we started for Newark, wliich 
we had visited in old days on our expedition to ( lain.sborougli. 
At Newark wc found our old inn, the Bain, op[K)site tin; 
ruins of the castle, and then we went for a stroll along the 
banks of the 'rrent, seeing some charming (piiet landscapes. 
Lr-tterto Tliis note comes to greet you on your return home, but it 
^ cannot greet you so sweidJy as your letter did me on our 

2 utiiSoi.t. arrival from J.ee.ds last night, i think it gave me a deeper 
pleasure than any T have had for a long while. I am very 
grateful to yim for it. 

We went to Leeds on Monday, and stayed two days with 
Dr Allbutt. Dr Bridges dined with us one day, and wc 
liad a great deal of delightful chat. But 1 will tell yoii 
evcrytliing wdien wc see you. Lot that be soon — will yon 
not ? Wc shall ]>e glad of any arrangement that will givc 
ns tlie pIoa.snro of seeing you, Dr (jongreve, and Emily, 
either separately or all together. Blcase forgive me if 1 seeiu 
very fussy about your all coming. 1 want you to understand 
that we shall feel it the greatest kindness in you if you will 
all choose to come, and alsv> chonso how to come — cither to 
lunch or dinner, and citlier ai)art or all together. I 1io])G to 
find that you arc much the better for your journey- -better 
b* >th in body and soul. One has immense need of cncour- 
agcnieiit, but it seems to come more easily from the dead 
than from the living. 
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ms.] NEW EDITION OF 'SPANISH GYPSY.’ 

Your letter gave an additional gusto to my tea and toast Loiter to 
this morning. The greater confidence of the trade in sub- 
scribing for the second edition is, on several grounds, a satis- 24th Sept, 
factory indication ; but, as you observe, wo shall bo still 
better pleased to know that the copies are not slumbering on 
the counters, but having an active life in the hands of readers. 

I am now going carefully through the poem for the sake 
of correction. 1 have read it through once, and have at pres- 
ent found some ten or twelve alterations to be added 
to those already made. Ikit I shall go through it again 
more than once, for 1 wi.sh to be able to put “ revised ” 
to the third edition, and to leave nothing that my con- 
science is not ready to swear by. T think it will be desirable 
for rse to see proofs. It is possible in many clo.scly consecu- 
tive readings not to see errors whudi strike one immediately 
on taking up the pages after a good long interval. 

AVe are feeling iiuicli obliged for a copy of ‘ Kinglake,’ 
which I am reading aloud to Mr Lewes as a part of our 
evei lug’s entertainment and edification, beginning again 
froui the beginning. 

ddiis week we have had ]»erfect autumnal days, though last 
week, when we were in A'orkshire, we also thought that the 
timt5 of outside (diills and inside fires was beginning. 

AVe do not often see a ]dace which is a good foil for 
London, but certainly Leeds is in a loAver circle of the 
great town — hferno. 

1 can imagine how delicious your country ln)mc lias liooii M:Kiaine 
under the glorious .skies we have, been liaviug— glorious even o-Jy/aJjp,'; 
in London. Yesterday we had Lr and Mrs Longreve, and 
went with them to the Zooh»gical (hirdens, and on our re- 
tiini, about 5 ohduck, T could not ludp pausing and ox- 
claiiuiug at the exipiisite beauty of the light on llogent/s 
Lark, exalting it into somctliing that the young Turner would 
have wanted to paint. 

Wo went to Leeds hist week- -saw your fa, vouritu David 
Cox, and thought of you the nhile. Certainly there was 
nothing finer there in landscape than that AVelsli funeral. 

Among the figure - painters Watts and old Philip are 
supreme. 

AVe went on from Leed.s to Dolton, and spent a day in 
wandering tlirougli tlie grand woo<ls on the b.mks of the 
AAdiarfc. Altogetlier our visit to Yorkshire vas extremely 
Jigreeable. Our host, ] )r xVllbutt, is a goo^l, clever, gracotul 
man, enough to enable one to be cheerful uiuL.v the horrible 
smoke of ugly Leeds ; and the fine hos[utal, wbieli, he says, 
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is admirably litted for its purpose, is another mitigation. 
You would like to see the tasteful subdued ornamentation 
in the rooms which arc to bo sick wards. Each physician is 
accumulating ornamental objects for his own ward — chromo- 
lithographs, etc.— .such as will soothe sick eyes. 

It was (jnite cold in that northerly region. Your picture 
keeps a memory of sunshine on my wall even on this dark 
morning. 

1 have gone through the poem twice for the sake of revi- 
sion, and have a crop of small corrections— only in one case 
extending to the insertion of a new line. But L wish to see 
the proof-.slicets, so that “ Revised by the Author” may be 
put in the advertisement and on the title-page. 

Uiiliapi)ily my health has been unusually bad since we re- 
turned from abroad, so that the time has hovn a good deal 
wasted on tlie endurance of muhiiao; but f am brooding 
over many things, and hojjc that coming months will not be 
))arren. As to the (uiticisms, 1 .suppose that better ])oet.s 
tlniii T have gone through worse receptions, in spite of my 
reason and of my low (‘xpeetations, I am too susi!('])tible to 
all discouragement not to have been de}>ressingly allected by 
some few things in tin.; shape of critieisin which 1 have been 
obliged to know. Vet I am ashameil of caring about any- 
thing tliat cannot be taken as strict cvidi-nee against the 
value of my book. So far as I have been able to understand, 
there is striking disagreement among the reviewers as to 
what is best and what is worst ; and the W(dght of ogree- 
ment, oven on the hitler point, is considerably dimiidshed 
by tlie reflection that three ditleieiit reviews may be three 
dillerent phases of the. .same gentleman, taking tlie op[ioi'tu- 
nity of eandng as many gniiu'as as he can by making easy 
remarks on (leorge Eliot. Hut as dear Scott's eharaeter,^ 
.say, “ Let that Iha; stick in the wa’— when the dirt’s dry it'll 
rub out.” L shall hu)k at ‘ Doubles and (^uits,’ as you 
rccomimmd. 1 read the two lirst numbers of ‘Madame 
Amelia,’ and thought them promising. 

I sympathise with your melancholy at I lie prospect of 
fpiitting the country - thougli com[)ared with London, beau- 
tiful Edinburgh is (xenitry. Pcrliri])s some good thick mists 
will come to reconcile you with the migration. 

We have been using the fine autumn days for flights into 
Kent between »Siindnys. The rich w.oods about Sevcnoaks 
and Chislvdinrst arc a delight to the eyes, and the stillness is 
a rc.st to iivery nerve. 

Od. 22 . — Heccived a letter from Blackwood, saying that 
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‘The Spanish (lypsy ’ must soon go into a third edition. I 
lent my corrections for it. 

At last I have spirit enough in me to thank you for your Letter to 
valuable gift, which Emily kindly brought me in her hand. 

[ am grateful for it — not only because the medallion * is a 
j)0ssessi(>n Avhich 1 shall always hold precious, but also be- 
cause you thought of me among those whom you would 
choose to bo its owners. 

I hope you iire able to enjoy some walking in tliesc sun- 
shiny mornings. We had a long drive round l)y Hendon 
and Einchley yesterday morning, and drnnk so nimdi clear 
air and joy from the sight of trees and Helds, that 1 am 
(jiiite a new-old-cri'ature. 

1 think you will not be sorry to hear that ‘The IS])an- 
ish Hypsy’ is so nearly out of ])rint again, that the pub- 
lishers arc pnj[)ai‘ing a new cheaper editinii. The second 
edition was all bought up (subscribed for) by the book- 
sellers the first day. 

i^ov. 4 . — W o set off for Shellield, nhere we went over a Journal, 
great iron and steel factory, under the guidance of Mr 
i’eiizon. On Saturday, the*. 7th, we went to Miitloek, and 
stayed till Tuesday. J recognised the objects Avhich 1 had 
seen with my fallnu' nearly thirty years before — the turn 
of the road at (Vimiford, the Arkwrights' house, and the 
Cottages w'ith the stone lloors chalked in patterns, ddie 
landscape Avas still rich with autumn leaves. 

i>o oraide would dare to juedict what will be. our next Lttortd 
inigration. Don’t be sur[nased if we go to the Ixuders of the 
White 8ea, to esca[)C the titful fast and loose, hot and cold, nahXov. 
of the London climate. 

We enjoyed our journey to tlie North. It was a gieat 
experience to me to see the slujienduus irou-woiks at 
Shellield : and then, for a variety, we wuuit to the (piiet 
and beauty of ^latloek, and I reeoguised all the sj^ots L 
had carried in my memory for more tlian tive.-aiid-tweuty 
years. J drove through that region with my father when I 
was a young grig — not very full of liope about my woman's 
future. 1 am one of tliose juTliaps exceptional people whose 
early childish dreams were much less happy than the real 
outcome of life. 

1 think your birthday comes after mine; but I am diter- Mi.ssSani 
milled to write beforehand to prove to you tlnit \ bear you 
in iny thoughts w’ithoui any external remimh 1. 

I suppose we arc both getting too old to ciue aliout being 
1 Of Couit.!. 
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ijeteto wished many happy returns of the day. We shall be coii- 
tent to wish each other as many inoro years as can carry 
20Ui Nov. with them some joy and calm satisfaction in the sense of 
living. But tlicre is one definite prosi)ect for you which I 
may fairly hope for, as I do most tenderly — the prospect 
that tliis time next year you will be looking ])ack on your 
achieved work as a good seed-sowing. Some sadness there 
must always be in saying good-l^yo to a work which is done 
with love ; but there may — I trust there will — be a compen- 
sating good in feeling that the thing you yearned to do is 
gone safely out of reach of casualties that might have cut 
it short. 

We liave been to Sheflicld at the seducing invitation of 
a friend, wlio sliowcd us the miraculous iron-works there; 
and afterwards we turned aside to beautiful Matlock, where 
I found again the spots, the turns of road, the rows of stone 
cottages, the rushing river Derwent, and the Arkwriglit 
mills — amojig wliich 1 drove with my father when I was in 
my teens. \\q had gloiious weallier, and 1 was (piitc re- 
generated by the bnicijig air. Our friend Mr Spencer is 
growing younger with the years. He really looks briglitcr 
and more enjoying than he ever did before, since he was in 
the really young, ha])[>y time of frcsli discussion and in- 
quiry. His is a friendslii}) which wears well, because of his 
truthfulness. He always asks witli sym])athctic interest 
how you are going on. 

Journal. N^v. 2 2 . — The return of this 8t (’eciliahs Day finds me 
in better health than lias been usual Avith mo in these last 
six months. But I am not yet engaged in any work that 
makes a higher life for me -a life that is young and grows, 
though in my other life I am getting old and decaying, it 
is a day for rc.solves and determinations. J am meditating 
the subject of Timoleoii. 

Letter to 1 like to think of you ]»uiuUiig the idiysiological charts, 

30ti/& although they tire your eyes a little; for you must be sniv 
that the good of such work is of a kind that goes deep inln 
young lives. “Fearfully and Avonth.-rf Lilly made^’ arc Avmd^ 
quite unshaken by any theory as to the making ; and 1 
think a great awe in the contemplation of man’s delic.ito 
structure, freighted AAUth terrible destinies, is one of tlm 
most important ])arts of education. A much-writing ao- 
quaintance of ours, one day expressed liis alarm for “ the 
masses” at the departure of a religion wliicli had terrors it- 
Surely terror is provided for .sufticiently in this life of ours - 
if only the dread could be directed toAvards the really drcndlnl. 
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Wc have been having a little company, and arc rejoicing Letter to 
to think that our duties of tins sort are done for the pres- SSon 
ent. We like our studies and our dual solitude too well to 12th Dec/ 
feci company desirable more than one day a-veek. 1 wish 
our affection may be with you as some little cheering inllu- 
ence through the dark months. Wc hardly estimate enough 
the difference of feeling that would come to us, if we did 
not imagine friendly souls scattered here and tliere in places 
that make the chief part of the world, so far as we liavc 
known it. 

Tell Dr Congreve tliat the “mass of rositivism,” in tlie MrsCon- 
sliape of ‘The Spanish Cypsy,’ is so rapidly finding acce])t- *iofhVc. 
ance with the public that, the second edition being all sold, 
tJio third, just ]mblislicd, has already ]>een demanded to 
ah VC 700. Do not think that I am liccoming an egotist- 
ical author. The news concerns the doctrine, not the 
writer. 

lam moved to congratulate you on writing against the Mr Bray, 
ballot, wdth such admiraljly good sense — having just read 

iir “ sli[)” at the breakfast-table. It has betsi a source of 
amazement to me that men ac(piainted with practical life 
can believe in the suppression of bribery l)y the Ijallot, as if 
bribery in all its protean forms couhl ever disai)|ioar by 
iiieans of a single external arrangement. They might as 
Well say that our female vanity would di.sajipear at an order 
that women should wear felt hats and ehdh drosses. It 
seems to me that you have })Ut the main unanswerable 
arguments against the ballot with vigorous brevity. 

Thanks for letting me know' about the meeting. T shall Mrs Con- 
not l.te able to join it bodily, but I am glad always to have S,t)Vi)ec 
the [lossilulity of laung with you in thought. 1 liave a tw'o- 
h)hl syin})athy on the occasion, for 1 cannot help entering 
specially into your own wifely anxieties, and 1 shall be glad 
to be assured that Dr (Nmgreve has borne the excitement 
wdthout being afterwards conscitms of an exci'ssivc strain. 

Dec. 30.-- -I make to-day the last record that I shall enter Journal, 
of the old year 186S. It has been as rich in bles.sinL’>> as 
any preceding year of our double life, and 1 enjoy a more 
and more even cheerfulness and continualiy increasi/ig 
])Ower of (hvelling on the good that is given to me, and 
dismissing the thought of .small evils. The chief e\cntof 
the year to us has been the publication and irieiidly recep- 
tion by the public of ‘Tlie Spanish Clvpsy.’ The greate.st 
hapjiiuess (after our growing love which has sprung and 
llowed omvard during the latter [»art of the year) is Dcorge s 
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Journal. iatercst in his psychological inquiries. I have, perhaps, 
gained a little higher ground and firmer footing in some 
studies, notwithstanding the yearly loss of retentive power. 
We have made some new friendships that cheer us with the 
sense of new admiration of actual living beings whom wo 
know in the flesh, and who are kindly disposed towards us. 
And we have had no real trouble. I wish we were not in a 
' minority of our fellow-men ! J desire no added blessing for 
the coming year but tliis, — that I may do some good lasting 
w’ork and make bolli my outward and inward habits less im- 
perfect — that is, more directly tending to the ])est uses of life. 

Letter to Many tlianks for the chcipie, wliich 1 received yesterday 
afternoon. Mr Lewes is eminently satisfied with the sales; 

31st bee. and, indeed, it does a])pear from autlioritativo testimony 
that the number sold is unusually largo even for what is 
called a successful poem. 

The cheap edition of the novels is so exceptionally attrac- 
tive in [)rint, paper, and binding for 3 s. 6 d., tliat i cannot 
help fretting a little at its not getting a more rajnd sale. 
Tlie fa(d rallier juizzles ni(‘, too, in ])rcscncc of the various 
proofs that the books really are liked. 1 siipjiose there is 
some mystery of reduced prices accounting for the almndaiit 
presentation of certain works and series on the bookstalls at 
the railways, and tlio absence of otliers, else surely tliose 
pretty volumes would have a goo I chance of being bouglit 
by the travellers who.se taste shi'inks from the diabolical red- 
and-yellow-picturcd serie.s. J am sure you must often be in 
a state of wonderment as to how the business of the world 
gets done, so as not to ruin two-thirds of the ])eo]»lc con 
cerricd in it ; for judging from the silly propositions and 
requests sometimes made to im; ]>y bald-lieaded, exjieiienccd 
men, there must l)e a very thin allowance of wisdom to the 
majority of tlieir Iransaclious. 

Mr Lewes is attracted by tlie ])iograj)hif*al .studies of 
George the Second’s time ; but last riiglit, after lie liad (hme 
reading about llerkeloy, 1 heard Idm laughing over Mloublcs 
and Quits.’ It is agreeable to think that 1 Inive tliat bit of 
cheerful reading in store. 

Our first snow fell yesterday, and melted immediately. 
This morning tlie sun is warm on me as 1 write. The do'‘- 
tors say that the season lias been horribly nnhealthy, and 
tliat the} have been afraid to ])crform some oj)eratums from 
the low state of vitality in tlie jiatie.nts, due to the atnios- 
plieric cr’iditions. This looks like very wise writing, ami 
worthy of Moliere’s '‘Medeciii.” 
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Mr Lewe>s joins me in sincere good wishes to Mr William Letter to 
Blackwood, as well as yourself, for the coming year— wishes 
for general happiness. The cliief particular wish would he, aut Dec 
that we should all in common look back next Christmas 
on sometliing achieved in which we share cacli other’s satis- 
faction. 

I am much obliged to you for mentioning, in your letter iron. Robert 
to Mr Lewes, the two eases of inaccuracy (I fear there may 
be more) which you remembered in ‘The Spanish Cypsy.’ \jyiUm), 
llow^ I came to wnite Zinoalo instead of Zincalo is an 
instance wliich may be added to many sadder examples of 
that mental infirmity wliicli makes our senses of little use to 
us in the presence of a sti*ong prepossession. As soon as I 
conceived my story witli its gyi>sy (jlement, I tried to 
leai n all 1 could about the names by wliicli the gyjisies called 
themselves, feeling that 1 should occasionally need a musical 
name, remote from the vulgar English associalions which 
cling to “gypsy.” I rejected (Jitana, lu'cause I found that 
111 - gypsies themselves held the name to be o]>probrious ; 
ano Zincalo — which, with a line (•at)acity for being wrong, 1 
at once got into my head as Zincalo -seemed to be, botli in 
sound and meaning, just what. I wanted. Among the books 
from whicli 1 made notes was ‘Pott, die Zigeuner,’ ^^’c. ; 
and in these notes 1 find that I liave copied the sign of the 
tonic accent in IJomand, while in the very same sentence 1 
iiavc not copied it in Zincalo, though a renewed reference to 
Pott sliows it ill the one word as well as the other. But 

‘'my eyes were held ” by a demon prepossession--^^ so that 

I shoidd not see it.” Behold the fallibilily of the human 
brain, and csp'^eially of (Joorge Eliot’s. 

1 have been (lueslioiied about my use of Andalus for 
Ai.dalusia, but J had a snilicieut authority for that in the 
‘Mohammedan Dynasties,’ translated by Dayangos. 

Tt may interest yon, wlio are familiar with S])anish litera- 
ture, to know that after the lirst sketcli of my book was 
written, I read Dorvanles's novel ‘ J.a Ditamdla,’ wliere tlie 
hero turns gypsy for love. Tdic novel ju'omises well in the 
^'aiiier part, Imt falls into sad e.ommoii[daee towards the md. 

J have W’ritten my explanation, [lartly to show how nnu h I 
value your kind help towards correcting my error, and ]>art]y 
to prove tliat I W'as not careless, but simply .stip'id. Eur in 
authorship I hold carelessness to be a mortal >'!n. 
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Journal, 

18()9. 


CIIAPTETl XVI. 

Jan. I. — 1 have set myself many tasks for the year — I 
wonder how many will be accomplished 'I — a novel called 
‘ Middlemarch,’ a long poem on d ’imolcon, and several minor 
poems. 

Jan. 23. — Since T wrote last, T have finished a little poem 
on old Agatha. But the last Aveek or two I have been so 
disturbed in hcaltli that no work prospers. I have made a 
little way in constructing my new tale ; have been reading a 
little on jdiilology ; have linished the 24th Book of the ‘ .Iliad,’ 
the ist Book of the ‘Faery Queene,’ Clough’s poems, and 
a little about Ktnisc;in things, in Mrs Crey and Dennis. 
Aloud to C. I have been reading some Italian, Ben Jonson’s 
“Alchemist” and “ Volpone,” and Briglit’s speeches, Avliich 
[ am still reading -besides the first four cantos of “Don 
Juan.” But the last two or three days L have seemed to 
live under a leaden pressure — all movement, mental oi* 
bodily, is grievous to me. In the evening read aloud 
Bright’s fourth s]>eech on India, ajul a story in Italian. In 
the ‘Sj)Cctator’ some intenisting facts about loss of memory 
and “double life.” In the ‘ Bevuc des (fours,’ a lecture by 
>Sir W. Thomson, of Kdinburgh, on the retardation of the 
earth’s motion round its axis. 

Jan, 27.“ --The last two days 1 have been writing a rhymed 
poem on Boccaccio’s story of “Lisa.” Aloud 1 have read 
Bright’s speeches, and “ t Bromessi S])osi.” To myself I 
have read Mommsen's ‘ Boinc.’ 

Fch. 6. -We AV(‘nt to the third conceit. ^Madame Schii- 
mann jilayed finely in Mendelssolin’s ipiintett, and a trio of 
Beetlioven’s. As a solo she played the sonata in D minoi. 
In the evening I read aloud a short sjieech of Bright’s on 
Ireland, delivered twenty years ago, in whicli lie insists that 
nothing ^^il\ l)o a I’emedy for the woes of that country unh’s^ 
the Church Lstablishmcnt be annulled: after the lapse el 
tAvciity years, the measure is going to 1)C adopted. Tlien I 
read aloud a lut ol ilie “ Bromessi Sposi,” and afterwards flic 
SSjjoctator,^ in which there is a de.servc(.lly high ajipreciatioii 
of LowMl’s poems. 

Feb. 14.— Finished the poem from Boccaccio. Wo liad 
rather a inimcrous gathering of friends to-day, and among 
the rest came Browning, Avho talked and (piotcd admirabh 
apro/m of versification. The Rector of Lincoln thiidvs tin 
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French have the most perfect .s3^stem of versification in these Journal, 
modern times ! 

Feb. 15. — L prepared and sent off “How Tnsa loved llie 
King” to Edinburgh. 

I have looked back to the verses in Browning’s ])ocni al.K)iit Letter to 
Elisha, and I find no mystery in them. The foregoing context Jlirnudr 
for three pages describes that function of genius wliich rii- I'-ti' 
vivifies the past. Man, says Browning (1 am writing from 
recollection of his general meaning), cannot create, but lie 
can restore : the poet gives forth of his own sjurit, and re- 
animates the forms that lie breathless. II is use of klisha’s 
story is manifestly symbolical, as liis mention of Faust is — 
the illustration which he abandons the moment before, to 
take up that of the Hebrew Seer, i presume you did not 
rend the context yourself, but only had the two concluding 
verses pointed out or (jiiotcd to you by 3*0111’ friends. It is 
one of the afflictions of authorship to know that the brains 
which should be used in underManding a book, are wasted 
in discussing the hastiest misconc(‘ptions about it; and L 
am sure you will sympathise enough in this affliction to set 
any one right, when you can, about this <pAotation from 
Browning. 

F((). 20. ~ -A glorious concert: Halle, Joachim, and Fiatti, Journal, 
winding up witli Schubert's trio. 

Fch. 21. — Mr l.)cutsch and .\[rs Fatti^on lunched with us 
—lie in farewell before going to the East. A rather })leasant 
gathering of friends afterwards. 

Fch. 24. — I am reading about plants, and Helmholtz im 
music. A new idea <>f a poem eame to me yesterda}’. 

J/orc/i 3.- AVe started on our fourth \\>\i to Italy, vid 
France and the (\)rnice. 

I found your letter at .Florence on onr arrival tlu’rc (on llu; j.. jiorto 
23d); but until now’, bodily ease and leisure enough to write 
to you have never ha])[iened to me in the same moments. nii.May. 
Our long journey since we left home on the 3d Alarcli, seen 
from a point of view wdiicli, happily, no one .shares with me, 
has hecn a history of ailments. In slinnning the klnglidi 
l^larch, we found one quite as disagreeable, without the miti- 
gation of home comfurls : and though w'c went even as far as 
Nkqffes in search of warmth, wo never found it until we 
•settled in Jtornc, at the beginning of A[)ril. Here weliad 
laany days of unlirokcn .sunsliinc, and enjoyed wliat w e were 
never able to enjoy during our month’s stay in 1S60 — the 
many glorious views of the city and the lountalns. The 
chief novelty to us in our long route has been the sight of 
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Assisi and Ravenna : the rest has been a revisiting of scenes 
already in our memories ; and to most of tliem we liave prob- 
ably said our last good-bye. Enough of us and onr travels. 
The only remarkable thing people can tell of their doings in 
these days is, that they have stayed at home. 

The ‘Eortniglitly ’ Jay uncut at Mr Trollope’s, and Mr 
Lewes had nothing more pressing to do than to cut it open 
at tlie reply to Professor .iruxlc}^^ He presently came to 
me, and said it was excellent. It delighted liim the more 
because he had just before, at lloiiie, alighted on the ‘Pall 
Mali’ account of the article, which falsely represented it as 
entirely apologetic. At the first s[)are moment 1 plunged 
into an easy-cliair, and read, with tliorougli satisfaction in 
the admirable temper and the force of the rei) 1 y. AVe intend 
to start for Calais this evening; and as the rain prevents ii.s 
from doing anything agreeable out of doors, 1 have nothing 
to hinder mo from sitting, with my knees up to my chin, 
and scribbling, now that I am become a little sounder in 
head and in body generally than beautiful Italy allowed me 
to be. As beautiful as ever --more beautiful — it has looked 
to me on this last visit ; and it is the fault of my 
if it did not ‘agree with me. Pray otfer my warmest sym- 
pathy to Dr Congreve in the anxieties of his ditlicult task. 
What hard work it seems to go on living sometimes! 
Rlessefl are the dead. 

JA/y 5 . — We reached home after our nine weihs’ absimee. 
In that time we have been through France to ^Marseilles, 
along the (.hrnico to Spozia, then to Pisa, !'h)ronco, Naples, 
Rome, Assisi, I’erugia, Florema; again, Ravenna, Jkilogna, 
Verona; acro.s.s the Premier Pass to Munich ; then to I’mis 
vid Strasbiirg. In such a joiirnc.y there was necessarily much 
interest both in renewing old memories and recording new ; 
but I never had such continuous bad health in travelling 
I have had during these nine we*'ks. On our arrival at 
home, I found a delightful letter from .Mrs II. P. 8 towc, 
whom T have never seen, addressing me as her “dear 
friend.’* 

It was during this journey that T, for the first time, 
saw iry future wife at Pome. aAly eldest sister ]i:nl 
married Mr W. Jf. P>ulluck (now JMr W. If. Hall), of Six 
Mile Pottom, Cambridg<‘shire, and they were on their 
wedding journey at Pome, when they happened to meet 
Mr and Mrs Lewes by chance in the Pamtili Doria 

1 Dr C()7i{];rove’.s articlu, “ Mr Huxley on M. t'oJiite,” in ‘ 

Review/ April 1869. 
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Gardens. They saw a good deal of one another, and 
when I arrived with iny mother and another sister, we 
went by invitation to call at the Hotel ^lincrva, where 
Mr Lewes had found rooms on their lirst arrival in Rome. 

I have a very vivid recollection of George Lliot sitting on 
a sofa with iny mother by her side, entirely engrossed 
with lier. Mr Lewes entertained iny sister and me on 
the otlicr side of the room. But 1 was very anxious 
to liear also the conversation on the sofa, as f was better 
aci[uainted witli George Lliot’s liooks than with any 
otlier literature. Ami through the dimness of these 
fifteen years, and all that has happened in them, T still 
seem to liear, as 1 lirst heard them, the low, earnest, deep 
musical tones of her voice : 1 still seem to see the fine 
brows, ^\ith the abundant auburn-brown hair framing 
them, the long head broadening at the back, the grey blue 
eyes, constantly changing in extiression, but always with 
a very loving, almost deprecating, look at my mother, the 
finely-formed, thin, trans[)arent hands, and a whole (IV.sri?, 
that seemed in (‘omplcte liarnumy with everything one 
expected to find in the author of ‘ Romola.’ The lu'xt 
day ^Ir and ^irs Lewes went on to Assisi and we t«> 
Nti[ihs, and we did not meet again till the following 
August at Weybridge. 

1 value very highly the warrant to call you friend which 
your letter has given me. Tt lay awaiting me on our 
relurn the other night from a nine wi'oks’ absence in Italy, 
and it made me almost wish that you could liave a moment- 
ary vision of the discouragement — nay, ]»ara!ysing despon- 
demy— in wiiich many days of my waiting life have been 
passed, in order that you iniglit fully understand the good I 
i'lal in such sympatliy as ya)urs — in siieh an assurance as yon 
give me that my w'ork has been worth doing. But 1 will 
not dwell on any mental sh kness of mine. Tlie best joy 
your words give me is the sense of that sweet, generous 
feeling in yon which did filed them, and 1 sliall ahvays be 
the richer because you liave in this waiy made me know’ yon 
belter. I must tell you that my lirst glimpse of you as a 
womnn came through a letter of yours, anil charmed me 
very much. Tlio letter wais addressed to Mrs hollen ; and 
one morning wdicii F called on her in London (how’ many 
years ago!^), she w’as kind enough to read it to me beeause 
it contained a little history of your life, and a, vsketch of 
your domestic circumstances. I remember thinking that it 
1 See ante, }>. 15!), 


T.ottpr to 
Mrs H. n. 
Stowe, 

Sth May. 
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Letter to was Very kind of you to write tliat long letter in reply to 

Stow?,’ inquiries of one who was personally unknown to you ; 

8th May. and looking back witli my present experience, I think it was 
still kinder than it then appeared. For at that time you 
must have been mucli oppressed with the immediate results 
of your fame. I remember, too, that you wrote of your 
husband as one who was richer in Hebrew and Greek than 
in pounds or sliillings ; and as the ardent scholar has always 
been a cliaracter of peculiar interest to me, T have rarely 
had your image in my mind without the accompanying 
image (more or le.ss erroneous) of sucli a scholar by your 
side. I shall welcome the fruit of his Goethe studies, when- 
ever it comes. Tn the meantime, let me assure you that 
whoever else gave you that description of my husband's 
‘ History of riiiloso])hy ’ — namely, “ that it was to solve and 
settle all things” — ho liimself never saw it in that light. 
The work has been greatly altered, as well as enlarged, in 
three successive editions ; and his mind is so far from being 
a cai)tive to his own written words, that he is now engaged 
in physiological and psychological researches which arci 
Iciiding him to issues at variance in some important respects 
with the views ex})re.ssed in some of his published works. 
He is one of the few human beings T have known who will 
often, in the lieat of an argument, see, and straightway con- 
fess, that he is in the wrong, instead of trying to shift his 
ground or use any other <levicc of vanity. 

I have good ho[)es that your fears are groundless as to the 
obstacles your new book may lind here from its thorough 
American character, .^[ost readers who are likely to he 
really inlluenccd by writing above the common order, will 
find that special as[)ect an added reas(.)n for interest and 
.study; and I daresay you have long seen, as I am beginning 
to see with new clearness, that if a Ixtok which has any sort 
of exquisitciu'ss ha]>])ens also to be a popular, widely cir- 
culated ])ook, its power ov(u- tluj sorial mind for any good is, 
after all, due to its reception by a few' appreciative natures, 
and is tlie slow re.sult of radiation from that narrow circle. 
I mean, that you cau aflect a few souls, and that each (d 
these in turn may allcct a few' more, but tliat no exquisite 
book tells properly and directly on a multitude, how'cver 
largely it may bo spread by type and ]mper. Witness the 
things tlie multitude will say alxmt'it, if one is so unhapi'e 
as to be obliged to bear their sayings. 1 do not write tli- > 
cynically, but in {mre sadness and pity. Both travcilir’ 
abroad and staying at home among our English sights ar <' 
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sports, one must continually feel how slowly the centuries i^etterto 
work to Weirds the moral good of men. And that thought 
lies very close to what you say as to your wotider or con- 'stUMay. 
jecture concerning my religious point of view. 1. believe that 
religion, too, has to be modified — “developed,” according to 
the dominant phrase — and that a religion more perfect than 
any yet prevalent must express less care for personal con- 
solation, and a more dcejdy awing sense of responsil)ility to 
man, springing from sympathy Avith that which of all things 
is most certainly known to us, the difficulty of the human 
lot. I do not find my temple in rantlieism, which, whatever 
might be its value speculatively, could not yield a i)ractical 
religion, since it is an attem})t to look at the universe from 
th- .mtside of our relations to it (that nnivers(i) as human 
heiiigs. As healthy, sane liuinan beings, we must love and 
hate, -love wliat is good for mankind, hiitc what is evil for 
mankind. For years of my youth J dwelt in dreams of 
a ))antheistic sort, falsely su[>posing that T Avas enlarging my 
>'ipathy. Hut I have tra\elled far away from that time. 

Letters are necessarily narrow and fragmentary, and Avhen 
one writes on wide subjects, are liable to c*reate more mis- 
understanding than illumination. lUit I liavc ittlc anxiety 
of that kind in writing to you, dear friend ami fellow'- 
labourer, for you have had lunger experience than T as a 
writer, and fuller experience as a Avoman, sinci* you have 
l.torne children and knoAvii tlic mother’s history from the 
beginning. I trust your quick and long-taught mind as an 
interpreter little liable to mistake mo. 

W'hen you say, “ We live in an orange grove and are 
plain , :ig man^ more,” and A\hen 1 think that you mu>t have 
abundant family luve to cheer y<m, it seems to me that you 
mast have a paradise about you. Hut no list of circnmstances 
Avill make a paradise. Nevertheless, 1 must believe that the 
joyous, tender humour of your liooks clings about yoiir more 
immediate life, and makes some of that sunshine for y(nir- 
self which you have given to us. 

J. see the advertisement of ‘Old Town Folk,' and shall 
eagerly expect it. 

That and every other ucav link botAveen us Avill bo rever- 
entially valued. 

May 8 (Saturday). — Poor Thornic arrived from Natal, .Journal, 
sa'ily wasted by suffering. 

That “ disturbance ’ in iny favourite Avoi‘k, A\ith Avliich you Letter to 
and Dr Congreve are good enough to sympatinse, is unhappily 
greater noAv than it has been for years before. Our poor ‘jothMay. 
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Letter to 
Mrs Con- 
greve, 
26tli May. 


Frcdoric 
Harrison, 
Cth June. 


[the priory, 

Tlioniie came back to iis about seventeen days ago. We 
can never rejoice enough tliat we were already at home, 
seeing that we held it impossible for him to set out on his 
voyage until at least six weeks later than ho did. Since he 
arrived, our lives have been chietiy absorbed by cares for 
him ; and though we now have a nurse to attend on him 
constantly, we spend several hours of tlie day by his side. 
There is joy in the midst of our trouble, from the tenderness 
towards the sidlerer being altogether unchecked by anything 
unlovable in liim. Thornie^s disposition seems to have be- 
come sweeter than ever witli the added six years ; and there 
is nothing that we discern in his character or habits to cause 
us grief. Enough of our troubles. 1 gather from your wel- 
come letter, received this inorning, that there is a good deal 
of enjoyment for you in your temporary home, in spite of 
bad weather and face ache, which i ho[)C will have passed 
away Avhen you read tliis. 

Mr Ilcesly^ wrote to me to tell me of his engagement, and 
on Sunday we had th(5 ])loasurc of shaking liim by the liand 
and seeing him h*ok very IniptJy. His is one of a grou]) of 
prospective marriages which we have had announced to us 
since we came home. Jh'Nides Mr Harrison’s, there is Dr 
Allbutt’s, our charming friend at Leeds. [ told Mr fleesly 
that I thought myself magnanimous in really rejoieing at the 
engagements of men friends, heeauso, of course, they will bo 
comparatively iudiUcrent to their old intimates. 

Dear Madame I’odichon is a ])rccious help to us. She 
comes twice a-week to sit with Thoriiii', and she is wonder- 
fully clever in talking to young j>copIc. One finds out tliose 
who Jiavc r(‘al practical sympathy in times of trouble. 

Your letter has fid tilled two wishes of mine. It sliows 
me that you kee]» me in your kind thoughts, and that you 
are very hap[)y. f had been told by our friends, the 
Nortons, of yonr engagement, but L knew nothing more 
than that bare fact, and your letter gives mo more of a 
picture. A very pretty picture- -for 1 liloi to think of your 
love having grown imperceptihly along with sweet family 
afflictions. I do heartily sliare in yonr lia[)[)incss, fen* how- 
ever space and time may kee]> us asunder, you will never to 
my mind be lost in the distance, but will hold a place of 
marked and valued interest ((uite apart from those more 
public hopes al)out yoa which J shall not cease to cherish. 

^ J’rofessfn^ Kilmiiiid Sucii^er Hctjsly a wrll-kiiovvn nionil)cr of tli*' 
Positivist Poily, who Jiiarricd Aiks Crompton, daughter of Mr Justii ■ 
C^romptoii. 
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Both Mr Lewes and I shall be delighted to see you any LettRr to 
evening. I innigine that when you are obliged to stay in H^rrisoii 
town, the evening will be the easie.st time for you to get out oth June! 
to us. Any time after eight you will find us thoroughly glad 
to shake hands with you. Do come when you can. 

July 3. — Finished my reading in Lucretius. Beading Journal. 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ L’hommo qui rit / also the Frau von 
Hillern’s novel, ‘ Ein Arzt der 8eele.’ This week G. and I 
have been to Sevenoaks, but were driven home again by the 
cold winds and cloudy skies. “Sonnets on Childhood” — 
five— finished. 

July 10. — I wrote to !Mrs Stowe, in answer to a second 
letter of hers, acconq)anied by one from her husband. 

I hoped before this to have seen our friend, .Mrs Fields, on Letter to 
her return from Scotland, and to have begged her to send 
you word of a domestic affliction, which has }U’evented me nth July, 
from writing to you since I received your and your hus- 
band’s valued letters. Immediately on our retui*n from 
Italy, Mr Lewes’s second son, a fine young man of five-and- 
twenty, returned to us from Natal, wasted by sutFering from 
a long-standing spinal injury. This was on the 8th of May, 
and since then wo have both been absorbed in our duties to 
this poor cliild, and have felt our own health and nervous 
energy insufficient for our needful activity of ])ody and mind, 
fie is at present no better, and we look forward to a long 
trial. Nothing but a trouble .so great as this would have 
prevented me from writing again to you, not only to thank 
you and Professor Stowe for your letters, hut also to tell you 
that I have received and read ‘ Old Town Folks.’ I tliink 
few of your many readers can have felt more interest tliau 1 
have felt in that jacture of an elder generation ; for my 
inti l est in it has a double root, — one in my own love for our 
old-fashioned provincial life, which liad its affinities with a 
contemporary life, even all across the Atlantic, and of Avhich 
I have gathered glimpses in difierent phases, from my father 
and mother with their relations ; the other is, my experi- 
luental acquaintance with .some shades of Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy. I think your way of presenting the religious convic- 
tions, which are not your own excc[)t by indirect fellowsliip, 
is a triumph of insight and true tolerance. A thorough 
comprehension of the mixed moral influence shed on society 
by dogmatic systems is rare even among writeis, and one 
niisses it altogether in English drawing-room talk. I thank 
you sincerely for the gift (in every sense) jf tliis book, 
which, I can see, has been a labour of love. 

2 F 
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Letter to Both Mr Lewes and I are deeply interested in the indica- 
which the Professor gives of his peculiar psychological 

iith July, experience, and we should feel it a great privilege to learn 
much more of it from his lips. It is a rare thing to have 
such an opportunity of studying exceptional experience in 
the testimony of a truthful and in every way distinguished 
mind. He will, T am sure, accept the brief thanks which I 
can give in this letter, for all that he has generously written 
to me. He says — “1 have had no connection with any of 
the modern movements, except as father confessor and I 
can well believe that he must be peculiarly sensitive to the 
repulsive aspects which those movements present. Your 
view as to the cause of that “ great wave of spiritualism ” 
which is rushing over America — namely, tliat it is a sort of 
Eachel-cry of bereavement towards the jnvisi))le existence of 
the loved ones— is deeply atlecting. P>ut so far as “spirit- 
ualism ’’ (by which 1 mean, of course, spirit-communication, 
by rapjaiig, guidance of the pencil, iVc.) has come within 
reach of my judgment on our side of the water, it has 
appeared to me either as degrading folly, im])ecile in the 
estimate of evidence, or else as impudent imposture. So far 
as my observation and experience have hitherto gone, it has 
even seemed to me an impiety to withdraw from the moi’o 
assured methods of studying the o})en secret of the univerM' 
any large amount of attention to alleged manifestations which 
arc so defiled by low adventurers and their pal}>able trickeries, 
so hoi)eless]y involved in all the doubtfulness of individual 
testimonies as to [)hcnomena witnessed — which testimonies 
are no more true objectively hecanso they are honest sub- 
jectively, than the Ptolemaic system is true because it seemed 
to Tycho Bralie a bettor explanation of the heavenly move- 
ments than the (\)peniican. This is a brief statement of iny 
position on the subject, which your letter shows me to have 
an aspect much more compulsory on serious attention in 
America than I can perceive it to have in England. I should 
not be as simply truthful as my (lee[) respc(;t for you de- 
mands, if I did not tell you exactly what is my mental 
attitude in relation to the phenomena in question. Hut 
whatever you }>rint on the .subject and will send me, I sliall 
read with attention ; and the id(?a you give me of the hold 
which spiritualism lias gained on the public mind in the 
United States, is already a fact of historic importance. 

Forgive me, dear friend, if I write in the scantiest 
manuer, unworthily responding to letters which have touched 
mo profoundly. You have known so much of life, hotli ni 
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its more external trials and in the peculiar struggles of a Letter to 
nature which is made twofold in its demands by the yearn- 
ings of the author as well as of the woman, that T can count nth July, 
on your indulgence and po.wer of understanding my present 
inability to correspond by letter. 

May I add my kind remembrances to your daughter to 
the high regard which I offer to your husband 1 

July 14. — Returned from Hatlield, after two days’ stay. Journal. 

July 15. — Began Nisard’s ‘History of Frcncli litera- 
ture ’ — Villehardouin, Joinville, Froissart, C^hristine de Pisan, 
Philippe do Comines, Villcrs. 

July 16. — Read the articles “Phccnicia” and “ Carthage” 
in ‘Ancient Geography.’ Looked into Jewitt’s ‘ Universal 
History’ again for Carthaginian religion. Looked into 
Sitornondi’s ‘Litteraturc du Midi’ for “Roman de la Rose;” 
and ran through the first chapter about tlie formation of the 
Pomance languages. Read about Tholloyens and Arrogem 
in the ‘ Vegetable World.’ Read Drayton’s “ Nymphidia ” — 
a harming poem, — a few pages of his ‘ Polyolbion.’ Jlercad 
Grote, v.-vii., on Sicilian affairs, down to rise of Dionysius. 

J\dy 18. — Miss Nannie Smith came, after a long ahsence 
from England ; Professor ^Masson and Dr Bastian, iMadame 
Bodichon and Dr Pa3’ne. >Soiiie conversation about Saint 
Simonism, apropos of the meeting on Woman’s Suffrage 
the -day before — ^I. Arles Dufour being uneasy because 
Mill did not in his s[>eech recognise what women owed to 
Saint Simon. 

July 19. — Writing an introduction to ‘ Middlemarch.’ I 
have, just re-read the i5tli I<lyll of Lheocritus, and have 
written three more sonnets. Wc went in the afternoon to 
the old water-colours, finding that the exhibition was to 
elose at the end of the week. Burne-Jones’s Circe and St 
George aftV.cted me by their colours more than any of the 
other pictures— they are poems. In the evening read Nisard 
on Rabelais and j\Iarot. 

July 22. — Read Reybaud’s book on ‘Lcs Reformateurs 
Moderncs.’ In the afternoon Mrs P. Taylor came and saw 
Thornie, who has been more uneasy this week, and unwilling 
to move or come out on the lawn. 

July 23. — Read Theocritus, Id. 16. ^loditatcd characters 
for ‘Middlemarch.’ Mrs F. Malleson came. 

Jtily 24. — Still not quite well and clear-h.eaded, so that 
little progress is made. I read aloud Fourier and Owen, 

Q-nd thought of writing something about U'opists. 

July 25. — Read Plato’s ‘Republic’ in various parts. 
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After lunch Misa Nannie Smith, Miss Blythe, Mr Burton, 
and Mr Deutsch. In the evening 1 read Nisard, and Littr6 
on Comte. 

Ang, I. — I have finished eleven sonnets on “Brother and 
Sister,” read Littrd, Nisard, part of 2 2d Idyll of Theocritus, 
Sainte-Beuve aloud to G. two evenings. Monday evening 
looked through Dickson’s ‘Fallacies of the Faculty.’ On 
Tuesday afternoon we went to the British Museum to see a 
new bronze, and I w'as enchanted with some fragments of 
glass in the Slade collection, with dyes of sunset in them. 
Yesterday, sitting in Tliornie’s room, I read through all 
Shukspeare’s Sonnets. Poor Tliornie has had a miserably 
unsatisfactory week, making no progress. After lunch 
came Miss N. Smith and Miss Blythe, Mr Burton, Mr and 
Mrs Burne-Jones, and Air Sanderson. 

My last words to you might appear to imply something 
laughably opposed to my real meaning. “Think of me 
only as an example” meant — an example to be avoided. 
It was an allmsion in my mind to the servant girl who, 
being arrested for theft, said to her fellow-servant, “Take 
example by me, Sally.” With the usual caprice of language, 
wo say, “Make an examjJe of her,” in tliat sense of holding 
up for a warning, wdiich the poor girl and I intended. 

Aurj. 2. — Began ‘ Aliddlemarch ’ (the Viney and Feather- 
stone parts). 

Amj, 5. — Tliornie during the last two or throe days givc.s 
much more hopeful signs: has been much more lively, with 
more regular appetite and (piieter nights. ’Fliis morning I 
finished tlio first chapter of ‘ Middlemarch.’ 1 am reading 
llenouard’s ‘ History of Alcdicinc.’ 

Aug. 31. — Wo went to Weybridge, walked on 8t George’s 
Hill, and lunched with Mrs CVoss and lier family. 

This visit to Weybridge is a very memorable one to 
me, because there my own first intimacy with George 
Eliot liegan, and the bonds with my family were knitted 
very much closer. Air and Mrs Bullock were staying 
with us; and my sister, who had some gift for music, 
had set one or two of the songs from ‘The Spanisli 
Gypsy.’ 8he sang one of them — “ On through the 
wood.s, the pillared pine.s,”-~and it aficctcd George Eliot 
deeply. She moved (juickly to the piano, and kissed 
Afr.s Bullock very warmly in her tears. Mr and Alis 
licwcs were in deep trouble, owing to the illness of 
Tliornton Lewe.s; we were also in much anxiety as to 
the approaching confinement of my sister with her first 
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child ; and 1 was on the eve of departure for America. 
Sympathetic feelings were strong enough to overleap the 
barrier (often hard to pass) which separates acquaintance- 
ship from friendship. A day did the work of years. 

Our visitors had come to the house as acquaintances, 
they left it as lifelong friends. And the sequel of that 
day greatly intensilied the intimacy. For within a 
month my sister had died in child-birth, and lier death 
called forth one of the most beautiful of George Eliot’s 
letters. A month later Thornton Lew’cs died. 

Sept. I. — I meditated characters and conditions for ‘Middle- Journal, 
march,’ which stands still in the beginning of chapter iii. 

Sept. 2. — We spent the morning in Ilatlield Park, arriving 
t home again at half-past three. 

Sept 10. — I have achieved little during the last week, 
except reading on medical subjects — Encycloj>iedia about the 
Medical Colleges, ‘ Cullen’s Life,’ Russell’s ‘ Heroes of Medi- 
cine,’ Ac. I have also read Aristophanes’s ‘ Ecclesiazusa',’ 
and “ ^Macbeth.” 

Sept. II. — T do not feel very confident that I can make 
anything satisfactory of ‘ M iddleinarch.’ 1 have need to 
remember that other things whicli have been accomplished 
by mo were begun under the same cloud. G. has been 
reading ‘ Ilomola ’ again, and expresses profound admiration. 

This is encouraging. 

Sept. 15. — George and [ wont to Revenoaks for a couple 
of nights, and had some delicious walks. 

Sept. 2T, — Finished studying again Pecker’s ‘Charikles.’ 

I am reading ^Mandcville’s Travels. ^Irs Congreve and Miss 
Pury came ; and 1 asked Mrs Congreve to get me some infor- 
mation about provincial hospitals, which is necessary to my 
imagining the conditions of my hero. 

As to the ]^yron subject, nothing can outweigh to my mind Letter to 
the heavy social injury of familiarising young minds with He^meu?^ 
tlie desecration of family ties. The discussion of the subject -Ustsept. 
in newspa]>ers, periodicals, and painjdilets is simply odious 
to mo, and I think it a pestilence likely to leave very ugly 
marks. One trembles to tliink how easily that moral wealth 
niay be lost which it has been the work of ages to produce 
m the refinement and dilVorencing of the atloctionale rela- 
tions. As to the higli-tlown stuff which is biung reproduced 
about l^yron and his poetry, I am utterly out of sympathy 
with it. He seems to me the most vvtuir minded genius 
that ever ])roduced a great effect in literature. 

Sept. 22. — Wo went down to Watford for a change. Journal, 
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Sept 24. — Returned home this morning because of the 
unpromising weather. Tt is worth while to record my great 
depression of spirits, that I may remember one more resur- 
rection from the pit of ineJancholy. And yet what love is 
given to me ! What abimdance of good I possess. All my 
circumstances are blessed, and the defect is only in my own 
organism. Courage and effort ! 

Oct 5.— Ever since the 28th I have been good for little, 
ailing in body and disabled in mind. On Sunday an inter- 
esting Russian pair came to see us— M. and Mine. Kovilev- 
sky : she, a pretty creature, with charming modest voice and 
speech, wdio is studying mathematics (by allow^ance through 
the aid of Kircliholf) at Heidelberg ; he, amiable and intelli- 
gent, studying the concrete .science.^ apparently — especially 
geology ; and about to go to Vienna for six months for this 
purj)Oso, leaving his wife at Heidelberg! 

I liave begun a long-meditated poem, “ The Legend of 
Jubal,” but have not written more than twenty or thirty 
verses. 

Oct, 13. — Yesterday ]\Ir W. G. Clark of C/ambridge came 
to see us, and told of his intention to giv(*. u[) his oratorship 
and renounce his connection with the Church. 

I have read rapidly through Max Midler’ .s ‘History of 
Sanskrit Literature,’ and am noiv reading Lecky’s ‘ History 
of Morals.’ 1 have also finished Herbert Spencer’s last 
number of his ‘ Psychology.’ My head has been sadly feeble, 
and my w'hole b(»dy ailing of late. I have written about 
TOO verses of niy poem. Poor Thornie seems to us in a state 
of growing weakness. 

Oct 19. — This evening at half-])ast six our dear Thornie 
died. He went quite })eacefully. For three days he was not 
more than fitfully and imperfectly conscious of the things 
around him. Ho w^ent to Natal on the 17th October 1863, 
and came back to ns ill on the iSth May 1869. Througli 
the six months of his illness, hii frank iin[)nlsive mind (li^ 
closed no trace of evil feeling. He was a sNvoet-natured boy 
— still a boy, though he had lived for twenty-five years and 
a half. On the 9th of August he had an attack of para- 
plegia, md although lie partially recovered from it, it mad»3 
a marked change in him. Aft(‘r that lie lost a great deal ol 
his vivacity, but lie suffered less pain. This death seems t ) 
me the beginning of our owm. 

The day after our dear boy’s funeral w’c went into the 
quietest and most beautiful part of Surrey, four miles and a 
half from any railw^ay station. I was very much shaken ie 
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mind and body, and nothing but the deep calm of fields and Letter to 
woods would have had a beneficent effect on me. We both 
of us felt, more than ever before, the blessedness of being in i5th Dec. 
the country, and we are come back much restored. It will 
interest you, I think, to know that a friend of ours, ;\rr W. G. 

Clark, the public orator at Cambridge, laid down his orator- 
ship as a preparatory step to writing a letter to his bishop 
renouncing, or rather claiming to be free from, his clerical 
status, because he no longer believes what it presupposes 
him to believe. Two other men wWn we know arc about 
to renounce Cambridge fellowships on the same ground. 

We shall be delighted to have you on ^loiiday. I hope you Mrs Con- 
will get your business done early enough to be by a good yjst Dec 
ire in our drawing-room before lunch. Mr Doyle is coming 
Lo dine with us, but you will not mind that. He is a dear 
man, a good Catholic, full of varied sympathies and pictur- 
esque knowledge. 

I am moved to write to you rather liy the inclination to Frciit iic 
remind you of me, than by the sense of liaving anything }},ui jan!’, 
lo say. On reading “ The Positivist Problem ” * a second 
time, I gained a stronger impression of its general value, 
and 1 also felt less jarred by the more personal i)art at 
the close. Mr Lewes would tell you tliat I have an uii- 
rea.sonable aversion to personal statements, and when 1 come 
to like them it is usually by a hard process of ro7i-version. 

But my second reading gave me a new and very strong sense 
that the last two or three pages have tlie air of an ai)pundix, 
a<hlcd at some distance of time from the original writing of 
the article, ^ome more thorougldy explanatory account of 
your non-adhesion seems requisite as a iiexus—since the 
statement of your noivadhe.sion liad to be mentioned after an 
argument for the system against the outer Gentile world. 
However, it is inoro important for me to say that 1 felt the 
thorough justice of your words, when, in conversation with 
me, you said, ‘‘ 1 don’t see why tlierc should be any myslill- 
catiou; having come to a resolution after much inward de- 
hate, it is better to state the resolution.” Something like 
that you said, and I give a hearty “Amen," praying tliat 1 
may not be too apt myself to prefer the haze to the clearness. 

But the fact is, I shrink from decided “deliverances” on 
momentous subjects from the dread of C(»ming to swear 
by my own “ deliverance.s,” and .sinking into an insistent 
echo ()f myself. That is a horrible desiiny—and one ean- 

^ An article by Mr Frederic Harri.son in the ^^rtnis^htly lieview’ of 
November 1869. 
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not help seeing that many of the most powerful men fall 
into it. 

Cara has told me about your republication of the ‘ Inquiry,’ 
and ! have a longing to write — not intrusively 1 hope— just 
to say “ thank you ” for the^good it does me to know of your 
being engaged in that act of piety to your brother’s memory. 
I delight in the act itself, and in the satisfaction which 1 
know you have in performing it. When I remember my own 
obligation to tlio book, I must believe that among the many 
new readers a cheap edition will reach, there must be mind.s 
to whom it will bring welcome light in studying the New 
Testament, — sober, seriou.s help toward a conception of the 
past, instead of stage-lights and make-iq)s. And this value 
is, I think, independent of the opinions that might bo held 
as to the different degrees of success in the construction of 
probabilities or in particular inter] )rctations. Throughout 
there is the presence of grave sincerity. 1 would gladly have 
a word o** two directly from yourself when you can scribble 
a note without feeling me a bore for wanting it. People 
who write many letters without being forced to do so are 
fathomless wonders to me, but you have a special faculty 
for writing such letters as one cares to read, so’ it is a i)ity 
that the accomplishment should lie quite unused. I wonder 
if you have read Emerson’s new essays. I like them very 
much. 

We shall leave P>crlin on Tuesday, so that 1 must ask you 
to send me the much-desired news of you to Vienna, ad- 
dressed to the lion. Robert Lytton, Pritish Embassy. We 
do not yet know the name of the hotel where rooms have 
been taken for ms. Our journey has not been unfortunate 
hitherto. Tlie weather has been cold and cheerless ; but we 
expected this, and on the ist of Aj^ril the sun began to shine. 
As for my Wcnifjhit^ it has never known a day of real bodily 
comfort since we got to Perl in : headache, sore throat, and 
Schmpfai have been alternately my comjjanions, and have 
made my enjoyment very languid. Jkit think of this as all 
past when you get my letter ; for this morning I have a 
clearer head, the sun is shining, and tlie better time seems 
to be couie to me. Mr Lewes has had a good deal of satis- 
faction in his visits to laboratories and to the 
where he is just now gone for the third time to see more 
varieties of mad people, and hear 'more about Psychiatrii' 
from Dr Westphal, a quiet, unpretending little man, who 
seems to have been delighted with George’s synq)athetio 
interest in this (to me) hideous branch of practice. 1 
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speak with all reverence: the world can’t do without Letter to 
hideous studies. Mrs Cou- 

Peoplc have been very kind to us, and have overwhelmed STprii. 
us with attentions, but we liavei felt a little weary in the 
midst of our gratitude, and since my cold has become worse, 
we have been obliged to cut off further invitations. 

We have seen many and various men and women, but 
except Mommsen, Bunsen, and Du Bois Roymond, hardly 
any whose names would be known to you. If I had been 
in good liealth, I should probably have continued to be more 
amused than tired of sitting on a sofa and having one person 
after another brought up to bow to me, and pay me the same 
t^'mpliincnt. Even as it was, I felt my heart go out to some 
g .(»d women who seemed really to have an ailectionatc feel- 
ing towards me for the sake of my books. Bat the sick 
animal longs for quiet and darkness. 

The other night at Dr Westphal’s 1 saw a 3 ’oung English 
])dy marvellously like lunily in face, figure, and voice! I 
II ade advances to her on the strength of th:it external resern- 
])lance, and found it carried out in the quickness of her 
remark^^. But new gentlemen to be introduced soon divided 
us. Another elegant, i)retty woman there was old Boeckh’s 
daughter. One enters on all subjects by turns in these 
evening parties, which are something like reading the ‘(km- 
versations- Lexicon’ in a nightmare. Among lighter enter- 
tainments, we have been four times to the opera, being 
tempted at the very beginning of our stay by Uluck, Mozart, 
and an o]']iortuiiity of hearing Tannhaiuscr for the second 
time. Also v;e have enjoyed some lino orchestral concen^t, 
which are to be liad for sixpence ! Berlin has been growing 

ry fast since our former stay here, and luxury in all forms 
lias increased so much, that one only licro and there gets 
a glimpse of the old-fashioned CJcnnan housekeeping. But 
though later hours are becoming fashionable, the members 
of the Reichstag who have other business than pcditics com- 
plain of having to begin their sitting at eleven, ending, 
instead of beginning, at four, when the solid day is almost 
gone. We went to the Reielislag one morning, and Avere so 
lortniiato as to hear Bismarck s})eak. But the qiiestii u was 
one of currency, and his speech was merclv a brief wind- 
ing UJ). 

^ow I shall think that I have earned a lellor telling me 
all about you. May there be nothing but giKxl to tell of ! 

J’ray give my best love to Emily, and my earnest Avishes 
to Dr Congreve, that ho may have satisfaction in new work. 
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I gladly and gratefully keep the portrait.^ For my own 
part, I should have said, without hesitation, “prefix it to 
the ‘Inquiry.’ ” One must not be unreasonable about por- 
traits. How can a thing which is always the same be an 
adequate representation of a living being who is always 
varying — especially of a living being who is sensitive, bright, 
many-sided, as your brother was ? But I think the impres- 
sion which this portrait gives excites interest. I am often 
sorry for people who lose half their possible good in the 
world by being more alive to deficiencies than to positive 
merits. 

T like to know that you have felt in common with me 
while you read ‘Jubal.’ Curiously enough, ^fr Lewes, 
when 1 first read it to liim, made just the remark you make 
about the scene of Jubal coming with the Lyre. We laughed 
at Mr Bray’s sharp criticism. Tell him it is not the fashion 
for authors ever to be in the wrong. They have always 
justifying reasons. But also it is the fashion for critics to 
know' everything, so that the authors don’t think it needful 
to tell tlieir reasons. 

Man 20. — I am fond of my little old book in which 1 
have recorded so many changes, and shall take to writing in 
it again. It wdll perhaps last me all through the life that 
is loft to mo. Bince 1 wrote in it last, the day after Thor- 
nie’s dcatli, tlie chief epochs have been our stay at JJmps- 
field, in Burrey, till near the beginning of December ; my 
writing of ‘Jubal,’ which I .finished on the 13th of Janu- 
ary; tlie publication of the poem in tlic May number of 
‘ ^lacinillaiis Magazine’; and our joiirm^ to Berlin and 
Vienna, from which w'c returned on the 6th of this inontb, 
after an absence of eight weeks. Tliis is a fortniglit ago, 
and little has been done by me in the interim. My houitli 
is in an uncomfortable state, and I seem to be all tlicw^eaker 
for the continual depression produced by cold and snre 
throat, which stretched itself all through our long jounioy. 
These small bodily grievances make life less desirable to me, 
though every one of my best blessings — my one perfect love, 
and the sympaMiy shown towards me for the .sake of my 
works, and the personal regard of a few friends — have 
become much intensified in those latter days. I am uet 
hopeful about future work. I atn languid, and my iiovcl 
languishes too. But to-morrow may })C better tlian to-day. 

May 25. — We started for Oxford, where we w’cre to stay 
with the Rector of Lincoln and his wife. After lunclicon 
1 Portrait of Charles Hcnnell, 
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0 . and I walked alone through the town, whicli, on this Jouruai. 
first view, was rather disappointing to me. Presently we 
turned through Christ (Jhurch into the meadows, and walked 
along by the river. This was beautiful to my heart’s con- 
tent. The buttercups and hawthorns were in their glory, 
tlie chestnuts still in sulHciently untarnished bloom, and 
the grand elms made a border towards the town. After tea 
we went with Mrs Pattison and the Pcctor to the croquet 
ground near the Museum. On our way we saw Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, and on the ground Professor Bawlinson, the 
“ narrow-headed man” ; Mrs Thursficld, and her son, who 
is a Fellow (I think of Jesus); Miss Arnold, daughter of 
Mr Thomas Arnold, and Professor Phillips, the geologist. 

At supper we had Mr l^y water and .Miss Arnold, and in 
dint with them the evening was passed. 

}fa 7 / 26. — G. and 1 ’went to the Museum, and had an 
interesting morning with Dr Bollcston, who dissected a 
• .ain for me. After lunch we Avent again to the Museum, 
a. id spent the afternoon with Sir I>cnjainin Brodie, seeing 
^arious objects in his laboratories, — amongst others, the 
method by Avhich weighing has been superseded in delicate 
matters by rt(eamrin<j in a graduated gluvss tube. xVfter- 
Avurds ^Nfrs Pattison took me a drive in her little pony car- 
riage round by their country refuge, the Firs, Haddington, 

{111(1 by Littlemore, where I saAv J. H. Newman’s little con- 
ventual dwelling. Returning, avc had a line vieAv of the 
Oxf(*rd toAvers. To supper came Sir Benjamin and Lady 
Brodie. 

May 27." In the. morning aa'c Avalkc<l to see the two 
Martyrs’ Memoriid, and then to Sir Benjamin Ihodic’s pretty 
i iace near the river and bridge. Close by tlicir grounds is 
tiie original ford Avhcncc the place took its name. The 
Miss Gaskells AA^ere staying Avith them, and after chatting 
«ome time, avc two Avafked Avilli Sir Benjamin to New Col- 
lege, Avhere we saAv the gardens surrounded by the old city 
wall; tlie chapel Avliere M'illiam of Wykeham’s ciozier \h 
i^ejit; and the cloisters, Avhich are line but gloomy, and 
less beautiful tliaii those of iMagdaleii, wliich avc saAv in our 
walk on Thursday before going to the Museum. After lunch 
we went to the I’lodleian, and then to tin- Sheldonian 
Ihoatre, Avhere there was a meeting <ijiropf)s of IMlcstinc 
Exploration. Captain Warren, comluctor of tlie Exploration 
at Jerusalem, read a paper; and then Mr Doiitscli gave an 
account of the inter[)retation, a.s liitherto arrived at, of the 
Moabite Stone. I saw squeezes of this stone for tin: fir'^t 
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time, with photographs taken from the squeezes. After 
tea, Mrs Thursfield kindly took us to see a boat race. We 
saw it from the Oriel barge, under the escort of !^fr Creigh- 
ton, Fellow of Merton, who, on our return, took us through 
the lovely gardens of his college. At supper were Mr 
Jowett, Professor Henry Smith, and Miss Smith, his sister, 
Mr Fowler, author of ‘ Deductive Logic,’ (fee. 

May 28. — After a walk to St John’s College, we started 
by the train for London, and arrived at home about two 
o’clock. 

May 29. — Mr Spencer, Mrs Burne-Jones, and Mr Cromp- 
ton came. I read aloud No. 3 of ‘Edwin Drood.’ 

May 30. — We went to see the autotypes of hfichael An- 
gelo’s frescoes at 36 Batlibonc Place. I began Grove on 
the ‘ Correlation of the Physical Forces,’ — needing to read 
it again — with new interest, after the lapse of years. 

rir Reynolds advises Mr Lewes to leave London again, 
and go to the bracing air of the Yorkshire coast. I said 
that we should be here till the beginning of August, but 
the internal order proposes and the external order disposes 
— if we are to be so priggish as to alter all our old proverbs 
into agreement with new formulas 1 Dickens’s death came 
as a great shock to us. He lunclied with us just before we 
wont abroad, and was telling us a story of President Lincoln 
having told the Council, on the day he was shot, that some- 
thing remarkable would happen, because he had just dreamt, 
for the third time, a dream which twice before liad pre- 
ceded events momentous to the nation. The dream was 
tliat he was in a boat on a great river, all alone, and In; 
ended with the words — “ I drift— T drift — T drift.” Dick- 
ens told this very finely. T thought him looking dreadfully 
shattered then. It is probable that he never recovered from 
the effect of the terrible railway accident. 

Wc have been driven aw\ay from home again by tlie stale 
of Mr Lewes’s health. Dr Reynolds recommended the 
Yorkshire c(jast; hut we wanted to know Cromer, and so 
w^e came here first, for the sake of variety. To me the 
most desirable thing just now seems to be to have one 
home, and stay there till death comes to take me away. 
I get more and more disinclined to the peri)etual makc- 
'•hifts of a migratory life, and care more and more for the 
order and habitual objects of home. However, there arc 
many in the world whose whole existpneo is a makeshift, 
and perhaj'S the formula which would fit tlie largest num- 
ber of lives is “a doing without, more or less patiently." 
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The air just now is not very invigorating anywhere, I im- 
agine, and one begins to be very anxious about the nation 
generally, on account of the threatening drought. 

I did not like to write to you until Mr Lytton sent word Leiwto 
that I might do so, because I had not the intimate know- 
ledge that would have enabled me to measure your trouble ; (now Lady 
and one dreads of all things to speak or write a wrong or un- Jih 
seasonable word when words are the only signs of interest fr'nn 
and sympathy that one has to give. I know now, from what 
your dear husband has told us, that your loss is very keenly 
felt by you, — that it has first made you acf[iiainted with 
acute grief, and this makes me think of you very much. For 
learning to love any one is like an increase of property, — it 
increases care, and brings many new fears lest ])rccious things 
sluaild come to harm. I find myself often thinking of you 
with that sort of proprietor s anxiety, wanting you to have 
gentle weather all through your life, so that your face may 
never look worn and storm-beaten, and wanting your hus- 
])and to be and do the very best, lest anything short of that 
s]i(-'dd be disappointment to you. At present the thought 
of }ou is all the more with me, becau.se your trouble has been 
orought by death ; and for nearly a year death seems to me 
my most intimate daily companion. I mingle the thought 
of it with every other, not sadly, but as one mingles the 
thought of some one who is nearest in love and duty with all 
one’s motives. I try to delight in the sunshine that will be 
when I shall never sec it any more. And I think it is pos- 
sible for this sort of impersonal life to attain great intensity, 
--possible for us to gain much more independence, than is 
usnaliy believed, of the small bundle of facts that make our 
own ])orsonality. I don’t know why I should say this to 
you, except that my pen is chatting as my tongue would 
if you were here. Wc women are always iu danger of 
living too exclusively iu tlie afToctions ; and though our 
aficctions are perhaps the best gifts w'o have, we ought 
also to have our share of the more independent life— some 
joy in things for their own .sake. It is piteous to see the 
helplessness of some sweet women wdicu their atToetions 
arc disappointed — because all tlicir teaching has been, that 
they can only delight in study of any kind for the sake of a 
personal love. They have never contemplated an indeiien- 
dent delight in ideas as an experience wdiioli they could 
confess without being laughed at. Yet surely women need 

^Written after the death of Lord Clarendon, who, T.::dy I,ytton tells 
aie, hud been like a futlier to her. 
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this sort of defence against passionate affliction even more 
than men. Just under the pressure of grief, I do not be- 
lieve there is any consolation. The word seems to me to 
be drapery for falsities. Sorrow must be sorrow, ill must 
be ill, till duty and love towards all who remain recover 
their rightful predominance. Your life is so full of those 
claims, that you will not have time for brooding over the 
unchangeable. Do not spend any of your valuable time 
now in writing to me, but be satisfied with sending me 
news of you through Mr Lytton when he has occasion to 
write to Mr Lewes. 

I have lately finislied reading aloud Mendelssohn’s ‘ Let- 
ters/ which we had often resolved and failed to read before. 
They have been quite cheering to us, from the sense they 
give of communion Avith an eminently pure, refined nature, 
witli the most rigorous conscience in art. In the evening 
we have always a concert to listen to — a concert of modest 
pretensions, but well conducted enough to be agreeable. 

I hope this letter of chit-chat will not reach you at a 
wrong moment. In any case, forgive all mistakes on the 
part of one who is always yours sincerely and affectionately. 

jUtff, 4. — Two month.s have been spent since the last 
record ! Their result is not rich, for we have been sent 
wandering again l)y G.’s want of health. On the 15th 
June wo went to Cromer, on the 30th to Harrogate, and 
on the i8tli duly to Whitby, where Mrs Lurne-Joncs also 
arrived on the same day. On Monday, August i, avo 
came home again for a Aveidc only, having arranged to go 
to Lim[)sfield next Monday. To-day, under much depres 
sion, I liegin a little dramatic poem,* the siilqect of Avhifli 
engaged my intere.st at Harrogate. 

We too, you sec, have come back to a A\'ell-tried refuge— 
the same [)hice that soothed us in our troubles last Octo 
ber— and Ave especially delight in this deep country after 
the fuss Avhich belongs even to (juiet watering-iilaces, sucl] 
as Cromer, Harrogate, and Whitby, which are, after all. 
“ alleys Avlicre the gentle folks live.” We are excited, even 
among the still wood.s and fields, by the vicissitudes of tla* 
war, and cliiefiy concerned because we cannot succeed in get- 
ting the day’s ‘Times.’ We have entered into the period 
Avhich will he marked in future historical charts as “The 
period of German a.scendancy.” Hut hoAV saddening to 
think of the iniquities that tlie great harvest moon is 
looking down on ! I am loss grieved for the bloodshed 
' ‘Aringart.’ 
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than for the hateful trust in lies which is continually dis- Letter to 
closed. Meanwhile Jowctt’s ‘ 'IVanslation of Plato’ is be- Hinncfr 
ing prepared for publication, and he has kindly sent us i 2 ti\ Aug., 
the sheets of one volume. So I pass from discussions of 
French lying and the Nemesis that awaits it, to discus- 
sions about rhetorical lying at Athens in the fourth cen- 
tury before, Christ. The translations and introductions to 
the Dialogues seem to be cliarmingly done. 

We shall return to town on Monday, various small reasons Ma^iamc 
concurring to make us resolve on quitting this earthly para- 
dise. 1 am very sorry for the sufferings of the French nation ; ' 

but I think these sufferings are better for the moral welfare 
of the jjeople than victory would Irave been. The war has 
been drawn down on them by an iniquitous Government ; 
but in a great proportion of the Frcncl) people there has been 
nourished a wicked glorification of selfish pride, which, like 
all other conceit, is a sort of stupidity, excluding any true 
conception of what lies outside their own vain washes. The 
Germans, it seems, were expected to stand like toy-soldicrs 
fo.’ the French to knock them down. It is quite true that 
the war is in some respects the conflict of tw’o differing forms 
of civilisation. But whatever charm we may see in llie 
Southern Latin races, this ought not to blind us to the great 
contributions which the German energies have made in all 
sorts of w'ays to the common treasure of mankind. And w ho 
that has any spirit of justice can help sym[)athising with 
them in their grand repulse of the French project to invade 
and divide them 1 If I were a Frenchwoman, mucli as I 
might w’'ail over French vsufferings, 1 cannot helj) believing 
that [ should detest the French talk about the “ Russians.” 

They wanted to throttle the electric eel for their owm 
purposes. 

But I imagine that you and the doctor wnmld not find us 
ill niucli disagreement w’itli you in tliese matters. One thing 
that is pleasant to think of is the effort made everywdicre to 
help the w'ounded. 

Od, 27. — On Monday the 8 th August we went to our .lournsii. 
favourite Surrey retreat — Linqisfield, — and enjoyed three 
weeks there reading and walking together. The w^eallier 
was perfect, and the place seemed more lovely to us than 
before. Aloud I read the concluding part of AValter Scott’s 
life, which we had begun at Harrogate ; two volumes of 
Fronde’s ‘ History of I'higland,^ and Comte’s ‘ < ’orrespoudence 
with Valat.’ We returned on Monday the 29 th. 

During our stay at Linqisfield I wrote the greater part of 
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Journal. ‘Aringart/ and finished it at intervals during September. 

Since then I have been continually suffering from headache 
and depression, witli almost total despair of future work. I 
look into this little book now to assure myself tliat this is 
not unprecedented. 

Letter to Yesterday, for the first time, wo went to hear A. (a popular 
Hennofr preaclier). I remembered Avhat you had said about his vulgar, 

18th Nov., false emphasis ; but there remained the fact of his celebrity. 
ThePdory. I glad of the Opportunity. But my impressions fell 
below the lowest judgment I ever heard passed upon him. 
He has the gift of a fine voice, very flexible and various ; 
he is admirably fluent and clear in his language, and every 
now and then his enunciation is effective. But I never 
heard any pulpit reading and speaking which, in its level 
tone, was more utterly common and empty of guiding intel- 
ligence or emotion : it was as if tlie words had been learned 
by heart and uttered without comprehension by a man who 
had no imstinct of rhythm or music in his soul. And the 
doctrine ! It was a libel on Calvinism that it should be pre- 
sented in such a form. T never heard any attempt to oxhil)it 
the soul’s experience that was more destitute of insight. 
The sermon was against Fear, in the elect Cliristian, as 
being a distrust of Cod ; but never once did ho touch tlie 
true ground of fear — the doubt whether the signs of God’s 
choice are present in the soul. We had plenty of anecdotes, 
but they were all ])oor and pointless — Tract Society anecdotes 
of the feeblest kind. It was tlie most superficial grocor’s- 
back- parlour view of Calvinistic Christianity; and I was 
shocked to find how low the mental i)itch of our society must 
be, judged by the .standard of this man’s celebrity. 

Mr Lewes was struck with some of his tones as good actor’s 
tones, and was not so wroth as I was. But just now, with 
all Furope stirred by events that make every considcnce 
tremble after some great principle as a consolation and guide, 
it was too exasperating to sit and li.sten to doctrine that 
seemed to look no farther than the retail Christian’s tea and 
muffins. He said, “Let us apjiroach the throne of God,'’ 
very much as ho might have invited you to take a chair ; 
and then followed this fine touch — We feel no love to God 
because He hears the prayers of others : it is because lie 
hears m?/ prayer that I love Him.” 

You see I am relieving myself by pouring out my disgust 
to you. Oh, how .‘ffiort life — how near death — seems to me ! 
Itnt this is nc/t an unchcerful thought. The only great dread 
the pr',*f.raction of life into imbecility or the visitation of 
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lingering pain. That seems to me the insurmountable cala- Letter to 
mity, though there is an ignorant affectation in many people Henneu^ 
of underrating what they call bodily suffering. I system- istiiNov., 
atically abstain from correspondence, yet the number of ThTpriory. 
acquaintances and consequent little appeals so constantly 
increases, that I often find myself inwardly rebelling against 
the amount of note- writing that I cannot avoid. Have the 
great events of these months interfered with your freedom 
of spirit in writing 'I One has to dwell continually on the 
permanent, growing influence of ideas in spite of temporary 
reactions, however violent, in order to get courage and per- 
severance for any work wliich lies aloof from the imme- 
diate wants of society. You remember Goethe’s con tern [)t 
for the llevolution of ’30 compared with the researches 
on the Vertebrate Structure of the SkiilH “My good 
fiind, I was not thinking of those people.” But tlie 
changes wo arc seeing cannot be doffed aside in that 
way. 

Lying awake early in the morning, according to a bad MadnuKi 
jo 'ctice of mine, i was visited with much compunction and 
sell -disgust that I had ever said a word to you about the 
faidts of a friend wliose good (pialities are made the more 
sacred by the endurance his lot has in many ways demanded, 
r lliink you may fairly set down a full half of any alleged 
uriovances to, my own susceptibility, and other faults of mine 
wliich necessarily call forth less agreeable manifestatious 
from others than as many virtues would do, if I had them. 

1 trust to your good sense to have judged well in spite of 
my errors in the presentation of any matter. But 1 wish 
to })i'()lcst r gainst myself, that T may, as much as possible, 
cut oil’ the tcnqitation to wliat I sliould like utterly t«) 
purify myself from for the few remaining years of my life 
“the disposition to dwell for a moment on the faults of a 
frhaid. 

Tell the flower and fern giver, wdioever it may bo, that 
some strength comes to me this morning from the pretty 
proof of sympathy. 

I have it on iny conscience that T may not have given you Mrs Con- 
a clear impression of my wishes about the poor pensioner 
who was in question between us to-day, so f write at once to 
secure us both against a })ossibIc misuuderstamling. 1 wnuld 
rather not apply any more money in that dire' iion, because 
I know of other channels — especially a plan which is being 
energetically carried out for helping a considerable group of 
people without almsgiving, and solely by inuuciug them to 

2 a 
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work, — into whicli I shall be glad to pour a little more aid.' 
The repugnance to have relief from the parish was a feeling 
which it was good to encourage in the old days of contra- 
encouragenicnt to sturdy pauperism ; but I question wliether 
one ought now to indulge it, and not rather point out the 
reasons why, in a case of real helplessness, there is no 
indignity in receiving from a public fund. 

After you had left me, it rang in my ears that I had 
spoken of my greater cheerfulness as due to a reduced 
anxiety about myself and my doings, and had not seemed 
to recognise that the deheit or evil in other lives could be a 
cause of depression. I was not really so ludicrously selfish 
while dressing myself up in the costume of unselfishness. 
But my .strong egoi.sm has caused me so much melancholy, 
which is traceable .simply to a fastidious yet hungry ambi- 
tion, that T am rclievecl by the comparative quietude of 
personal cravings which age is bringing. That is the utmost 
1 have to boast of, and really to be cheerful in those times 
could only be a virtue in the sen.se in which it was felt to 
be so by the old Bomans, when they thanked their general 
for not de.s[)airing of the Ivcjmblic. 

I have been reading aloud to i^lr Lewes this evening Mr 
Harrison’s article on IJismarckism, which made me cry- it 
is in some pa.s.sages movingly eloquent. 

J)(r. 2.— 1 am experimenting in a story (‘Miss Brooke’) 
which J began without any very serious intention of carrying 
it out lengthily. It is a subject which has been recordeil 
among my i)os.siblc thcme.s ever since I began to write 
fiction, but will probably take new .shapes in the develop- 
ment. 1 am to-day at j). 44. 1 am reading Wolfls ‘ I’rohgo- 

mena to Ilomcr.’ In the evening aloud ‘ Wilhelm Mci.ster’ 
again ! 

/M\ TO.— 'dcorge’.s mother died this morning quite peace- 
fully as she sat in her cliair. 

yjec, ly.—Bcading ‘Quintus Fixlein’ aloud to (1 in the 
evening. (Jrotc on »Sicilian hi.story. 

yjrc. 31. -On \Vedije.sday the 2i.st we went to Bydc to set* 
Madame Bodichon at Swanmorc Barsonage, a house which 
she had taken for two months. We had a i)lcasant and 
healthy visit, walking much in the frosty air. On Ohrist- 
mas Day 1 went with her to the Bitualist Ohurch which 
attached to the parsonage, and heard .some excellent intoning 
by the delicate-faced, tenor-voiced clergyman. On Wedne.^- 

> (direct Tndn frial fJx]K*riiiit*nt, tried t»y Canon Fivniaiit! t 

under Mi' . 0<‘lavia tfill'.s supervision. 
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(lay last, the 28th, Barbara came up to town with us. We Joumai. 
found the cold here more severe than at Hyde; and the 
papers tell us of still harder weather about Paris, where our 
fellow-rncn are suffering and inflicting horrors. 

Here is the last day of 1870. I have written only 100 
pages — good printed })ages — of a story which I began about 
the opening of November, and at present mean to call ‘ Miss 
Brooke,^ Poetry Iialts just now. 

We spent our Christmas in the Isle of Wight, and on Lnitcrto 
Christmas Day 1 went to a Bitualist Church, and lieard Sneir 
some fine intoning of the service by a clear, strong, tenor ’ 
voice, sweet singing from boys’ throats, and all sorts of 
Catholic ceremonial in a miniature way. 

It is good to see what our neighbours are d(»ing. To live 
in seclusion with one’s own thoughts is apt to give one very 
faDo notions as to the possibilities of the present time in 
the matter of conversion cither to superstition or anti- 
superstition. 

tu this cruel time, 1' no sooner hear of an allliction than I 
s- it imiltiiilied in sinnc one (*f tlic endless forms of suffer- 
ing created by tliis hellish war. In the- beginning I could 
feel entirely with the Cermans, and could say of that ca- 
lamity called ‘^victory” — [ am glad. Put now i can be 
gild of nothing. No p(X)ple can carry on a long fierce war 
without being brutalised by it, more or less, aiul it pains me 
tliat tlie educated voices liavc not a liighor moral tone about 
national and international duties and prospects. But, like 
every one elst', I feel that the war is too much with me, and 
am rather anxious to avoid unwise spea-eh about it than to 
utter what may .‘'Oein to me to bo wkdom. The pain is, that 
one can do so little. 

I have not reml ‘Sir Harry Hotspur,’ but as to your 
general (juestion, I re})iy that there- certainly are some 
women wlio love in that way, but “ their sex as well as I 
may chide them for it.” Men are very fond of glorifying 
tliat sort of dog-like attachment. It is one thing to love 
because you falsely imagine goodness, - that belongs to tlie 
finest natures,-- and another to go on loving when you have 
found out your mistake. But married constancy is a dif- 
ferent affair. I liavo seen a grandly heroic woman who, out 
of her view as to the responsibilities of the marricvl rohilion, 
condoned everything, took her ilrimken hu'^band to her 
home again, and at last nursed and watched Jiim into peni- 
tence and decency. But flierc may be two o])iiiions even 
about this sort of eudnram'e - /.c., about its ultimate ten- 
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dency, not about the beauty of nature which prompts it. 
This is quite distinct from mere animal constancy. It is 
duty and liuman pity. 

^lonoi^ I write to say (lod bless you for your letter to the ‘ Times ’ 
Hamiey of this morning. It contains the best expression of right 
mrs?r^" principle — I was almost ready to say, the only good sensible 
Edward woi’ds — that I liavG yet seen on the actual state of things 
Haniicy), between the Germans and the French. 

(iftn* TTMi T 1 1*1 1 

You will not pause, I trust, but go on doing what can be 
done only by one who is at once a sohlier, a writer, and a 
clear-headed man of principle. 

M. D’Aibe!-t, I Iiad a great longing to hear from you, and I confess 

27th Jan. j uliiiost suspectcd you of having ceased to tliink of 
me. 

That was an unworthy suspicion, for since I had not 
ceased to think of you, 1 had the best reason for trusting 
in your faithful kindness as greater tliau my own. It is 
unspeakably sweet to me to have some intimation of what 
you and dear Madame D’Albcrt liave been feeling and doing 
in these late months. Seventy-one I I imagine how beauti- 
fully vcJierable she must look now. Is it not nearly ten 
years since I saw lier, with lier ilne figure as linn and up- 
right as over 1 I bless her from my heart. She is one of 
the sweet memories of my life. This war has iieen a per- 
sonal sori'ow to every liuman creature with any sympathy, 
who has been within reach of hearing about it, still more to 
those who have gone out to sec and help the siitlerers. 
Several of our friends have been among those latter. Hut 
even we who have stayed at home have seen as well as heard 
the effects of the great calamity, for the French who are 
among us are many of tliem half or wholly ruined, i.ast 
Sunday we had the eminent pdf/S'tffiafe D’Aubigny to see us, 
— a grave, amiable, siniphsmannercd man. llis bouse on 
the Jjoirc, full of his own [>ainting and all family memories, 
has been completely destroyed. He is now lodging wrtli 
his parents in small lodgings at Kensington. This is but a 
mild sample of tiie myriad sorrows produced by the regres- 
sion of loarbarism from that historical tomb where wc 
thought it so picturesquely buried— if indeed we ought not 
to beg pa^’doii of barbarism, wliich had no weapons for 
making eight wounds at once in oiir body, and rather call 
the present warfare that of the devil and all his legions. 
Enough ! I like better to think how Madame D’ Albert 
Would exert herself in all helpfulness as long as she had 
strength to do it. 
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March 19 (Sunday). — It is grievous to me how little, Journal, 
from one cause or other, chiefly languor and occasionally 
positive ailments, I manage to get done. J have written 
about 236 pages (print) of my novel, which I want to get off 
my hands by next November. My present fear is that I 
have too much matter — too many momeMi 

I hai)pened to-day to be talking to a very sweet-faced Lfitterto 
woman (the sister of Dr Tiridges, whom I think you know 
something of), and she mentioned, a^mqm of educating 
children in the love of animals, that she had felt the want of 
some good little book tus a help in this matter. T told her of 
yours, and when I said that it Avas Avritten by j\lrs lhay, the 
author of ‘ Physiology for Schools,’ she said, “ Oh, t knoAv 
that book avcII.” 1 have made her a present of my copy of 
‘Duty to Animals,’ feeling that this Avas a good quarter in 
Avhicli to plant that offset. I'or she had been telling me of 
her inactieal interest in the infant and other schools in 
Suffolk, Vliere slie Uaxs. AVc have Imd a great pleasure 
to-day in learning that our friend .Miss Ikiry is engaged to 
be married to MrDcddcs, a Scotch gentleman. There is a 
sti('ak of sadness for her family in the fact tliat slic is to go 
to India Avith her husband next November, but all else is 
bright in her prospect. It is very sweet to sec, and think 
of, the hapi>iness of the young. T am scribbling Avith an 
inlirm head, at the end of the day, just for the sake of letting 
you knoAv one ]iroof, in addition doubtle.ss to many others 
which you have already had, that your pretty little book is 
likely to su]>]dy a want. 

We arc very much obliged to you for your kind nu'thod- MrsOii- 
icid thoughtfulness as to all.Avhich is necessary for our 
accommodation at Prookbank, and also for your hints about 
tl'o points of beauty to be sought for in our Avalks. That 
“ sense of standing on a round Avorld,” Avhich yini speak of, 
is {)reciscly Avhat I most care for amongst out-of-door de- 
lights. The last time I had it fully Avas at St Margeu, near 
Freiburg, on green hill-tops, Avhence Ave could sec tlie Hhine 
and poor France. 

Tdie garden has been, and is being, attended to, au<l I 
trust that we shall not find the commissariat nmmdurablo. 


It seems like a resurrection of a buried-alivo friendslup MrsPoter 
enco more to have a letter from yon. ^Velcome back from 
your absorption in the Franchise ! Somebody else ought to from siiot- 
liave your shave of Avork noAv, and you ought to rest. ^ tenmn. 

Ever since tlie 1st of Maj aa’c liave been living in this 
queer cottage, AvJiich belongs to Mrs (Ulchrist, Aviio of the 
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LeUerto GUchrist who wrote the life of William Blake the artist. 
Tayior^^’^ We have a ravishing country round us, and pure air and 
dth Julie, water — in short, all the comlitions of health, if the east wind 

were away. We liave old jiriiits for our dumb companions 
— charming cliildrcn of Sir Joshua’s, and largc-hatted ladies 
of his and liomney’s. i read aloud -almost all the evening 
— books of German science, and other gravities. So you see 
we are like two secluded owls, wise with unfashionable wis- 
dom, and knowing nothing of pictures and French plays, 
r confess that I should have gone often to see Got act, if T 
had been in town ; he is so really great as an actor. And 
yet one is ashamed of seeking amusement in connection 
with anything that belongs to j)oor unhai>py France. I 
am saved from the shame by being sab'ly shut out from 
the amusement. 

Ma.iame IloAv about ^Fadamo ^Fohl and her husband 1 T have 
mu June. wondering through all the horrors whether ]\F. AFohl 

had returned to Paris, and whether their house, containing, 
too probably, the results of much studious work, lies buried 
among ruins. ]>ut I will not furllicr recall tlio sorrows in 
that direction. 

1 am glad to sec the words, “very satisfactory,” in 
connection with the visit to llitchiu and Gambridgc. Fly 
Cathedral I saw last year, but too cursorily. It has more 
of Die massive grandeur than one adores in JjC Mans and 
(.diartr(?s than most of our JMiglish cathedrals — though I 
am ready to rc(*all the comparison as ])rep(vsterous. 

I don’t know how long wo shall slay here — perhaps, more 
or less, till tlie end of August ; for F have given up the idea 
of going to tlic Se<at Festival at Fdijd)urgli, to whiidj 1 had 
accepted an invitation, ddie fatigue of the long journey, 
with the crowd at the end, would be too mucli for me. 

Let us know beforehand when you tiro about coming. 

George is gloriously well and studying, writing, walking, 
eating, and sleeping with C(|ual vigour. Mo is enjoying 
the life here immensely. Our coimlry could hardly be sur 
passed in its particular kind of beauty ---])er|)etual undu- 
lation of heath and copse, and clear views of hurrying water, 
with here and there a grand pine wood, steep wood-clothed 
promontories, and gleaming pools. 

If you want delightful reading, get Lowell’s ^ My Study 
Windows,’ and read tlie essays called “ My Garden Ac(jnaint- 
ances” and “ Wintei.” 

Get tic volumes of a very cheap publication — the ‘Dcut- 
scher Movellfensehat/..’ Some of the talcs are remarkabiy 
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fine. I am reading aloud the last three volumes, which are liettcrio 
even better than the others. 1 have just been so deeply 
interested in one of the stories — “Dicthelm von lluchen- niujune. 
berg” — that! want everybody to have the same pleasure 
who can read German. 

We are greatly obliged to you for the trouble you Jiave MrsOii- 
so sympathetically taken on our behalf, and we shall [)re- 
pare to quit our quiet shelter on Wednesday the 2 d of ' 
August During the first weeks of our stay I did not 
imagine that 1 should ever be so fond of tlic j>lace as I am 
now. The departure of the bitter Avinds, some improvement 
in my health, and the gradual revelation of fresh and fresh 
beauties in the scenery, especially under a hopeful sky such 
as we have sometimes had — all tliese conditions liave made 
me love our little Avorld here, and aa’IsIi not to (piit it until 
Ave can settle in our London home. I have the regret of 
thinking that it was my original indillcrence about it (I 
hardly ever like things until they are familiar) that hindered 
us from securiug the cottage until the end of Septeni])er, 

■ -r the chance of coming to it again after a temporary ab- 
sence, But all regrets ought to be merged in thankfulness 
for the agreeable weeks avc have had, and prolv.ibly shall 
have till the end of July. And amongst the virtues of 
Brookbank, Ave shall ahvays reckon tliis - that our corre- 
spondence about it has been Avilh you lalhcr than Avith any 
one else, so that along Avith the country we have had a 
glimpse of your ready, (juiek-thoughted kindness. 

One AA'ord to you iu ros]»ouK* to Kniily’s note, Avhicli MinCoh- 
cnines to me tliis morning, and lets me know that by this 
time she is probably in the last hours of her uninarried life. 

My thoughts and love and tender anxiety arc Avith her ai\d 
Avith all of you. When you receive this .she Avill, 1 sujjpose, 

I'O far aAvay, audit is of little con.seqiienco that I can make 
no new sign to her of my Joy in her joy. 

For the Jiext feAv wcek.s my anxiety Avill be concent rated 
on you and yours at Yarmouth. Fray, Avhen Y(mr mind 
and body are sutliciently free from ab.^orbing occupation, 
remember my need of iicavs about you, and wi ite to me. 

The other day I seemed to get a glimp.'<e of you through 
Mrs Call, avIio told me that you looked like a. new eieatnre 
— so much stronger than you Avere Avont : and .^he told me 
of Dr Congreve's address at the school, Avljich raised my 
keenc.st S3mipathy, and made me feel myself a very helpless 
friend. 

Please give my love to the children, and tell So\)hy 
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especially that I think her happy in this— that there is a 
place made for all the effort of her young life to fill it with 
something like the goodness and brightness which she has 
known and has just now to part with. I expect her to be 
your guardian angel, perhaps in a new way — namely, in 
saving you from some fatigue about details. 

I still feel that 1 owe you my thanks for your kind 
letter, although Mr Lewes undertook to deliver them in the 
first instance. You certainly made a seat at the Commem- 
oration Table ^ look more tempting to me than it had done 
before; but I think that pmdence advises me to abstain 
from the fatigue and excitement of a long railway journey, 
with a great gathering at the end of it. If there is a chance 
that ‘ Middlcinarch ’ will be good for anything, I don’t want 
to break down and die witliout finishing it. And whatever 
“the tow on my distaff” may be, my strength to unwind it 
has not been abundant lately. 

Apropos of bodily ])rosperity, I am sincerely rejoiced to 
know, by your postscript this morning, that Mr Sim[)sou is 
recovered. [ hope he will not object to my considering him 
a good friend of mine, though it is so long since I saw liini. 
The blank that is left when tliorough workers like him are 
disabled is felt not only near at hand, luit a great way otf. 
1 often say — after the fashion of people who arc getting 
older — that tlie ca]>acity for good work, of the kind that 
goes on without trumpets, is diminishing in the world. 

The continuous absence of sunshine is dcijressing in every 
w’ay, and makes one fear for the liarvest, and so grave a fear 
that one is ashamed of mentioning one’s private dreariiu'ss. 
You cannot play golf in the rain, and 1 cannot feel ho])et'ul 
without the siinliglit; but 1 daresay you work all the more, 
whereas when my spirits flag my work Hags too. 

1 should have liked to see Triricipal ’rulloch again, and to 
have made the acquaintance of ('aptain Jiockhart, wlio^e 
writing is so jaunty and cheery, yet so thoroughly refined in 
feeling. Perhaps F may still have this pleasure in town, 
when he comes up at tlie same time with you. J^lease give 
my kind regards to Mr William Plackwood. 

Thanks for the pronqd return of the MS., which arrived 
this morn’ ng. 

1 don’t see how I can leave anything out, because I hope 
there is nothing that will be seen to be irrelevant to my de 
sign, whicli is to show the gradual action of ordinary cause; 
rather than exceptional, and to show this in some direction 
^ Scott (Joiiimomoration. 
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which have not been from time immemorial tlic beaten path LoHorto 
—the Cremorne walks and .shows of fiction. Ikit the best 
intentions are good for nothing until execution has justified ‘iith.My. 
them. And you know I am always comjjassed about with 
fears. I am in danger in all my designs of parodying dear 
(Joldsmith’s satire on Burke, and think of refining wlien 
novel readers only think of skipping. 

We are obliged to turn out of this queer cottage next 
week; but w'e have been fortunate enough to get the 
more comfortable house on the other side of the road, 
so that we can move without any trouble. Thus our 
address mil continue to be the same until the end of 
August. 

Tennyson, w4io is one of the “hill-folk” about here, has 
fo\ nd us out. 

This morning your liusbamTs letter came 1o us, but if I Mrs Robert 
did not know that it W’ould be nearly a week before any 
words of mine could reach you, 1 should abstain from Lytton), 
writing just yet, feeling that in the first days of sorrow- 
ill,' it is better to keep silence. For a long while after a 
great ben'avcinent our only companionship i.s with the lost 
one. Yet I hope, it will not bo without good to you to 
have signs of love from your friends, and to lie romiuded 
that you have a home in tlieir aflections, which is made 
larger for you by your trouble. For Aveeks my thought has 
heeii continually going out to yon, and the absence of news 
has made me so fearful that 1 liave mourned beforehand. 1 
have been fe(5ling that probably you were undergoing the 
bittcre.st grief you bad ever kiunvii. But under tlic heart- 
stroke, is there unylhing better than to grieve ?— Strength 
will come back for the duty and llie fellowsliiji wliich gradu- 
ally bring new’ contentments, but at first there is no joy to 
be desired that won Id disjdacc sorrow. 

What is better limn to love and live with the loved ?--But 
that must sometimes bring us to live Avitli the dead ; and 
this too turns at last into a very tranquil and sweet tie, safe 
from change and injury. 

Ton see, I make myself a warrant out of my regard for 
yon, to W’rite as if avc had long been near each other. And 
I cannot liel]) Avishing that Ave Averc jdiysically nearer— that 
you w^ere not on the other side of Furo]>o. We shall trust 
in Mr Lytton’s kindness to let us hear of y«'ii by und-bA^ 

Ihit you must never AATite except to satisfy your oavii long- 
ing. May all true help surround you, dear Airs l.ytton, and 
^ Written just before the death of Mrs Lytton’s ehlesi boy. 
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whenever yon can think of me, believe in me as yours with 
sincere affection. 

I read your touching story ^ aloud yesterday to Mr Lewes, 
and we both cried over it. Your brother wrote to me that 
you had doubts about giving your name. My faith is, that 
signature is right in the absence of weighty special reasons 
against it. 

We think of you all very often, and feel ourselves much 
the richer for having a whole dear family to reckon among 
our friends. AVc are to stay here till tlie end of the month. 
When the trees are yellow, I hope you will be coming to see 
us in 8 t .John’s Wood. TTow little like the woods we have 
around us 1 1 supjjose Weybridge is more agreeable than 
other places at present, if it has any of its extra warmth 
in this arctic season. 

Our best love, to your dear mother supremely, and then 
to all. 

T always say that tho.se people are tlm happiest- who have 
a peremptory reason for staying in one place rather than an- 
other. Klse 1 should be sorry for you that you are kept in 
London — by T’arliamentary busine.ss, of course. 

There is simsliine over our fields now,, but the thermoimv 
ter is only 64 ' in the hou.se ; and in the ivarninst part of the 
day I, having a talent for being cold, sit shivering, sometimes 
even with a warm water bottle at my feet. I wonder if you 
went to the French plays to see the supreme Got. That is 
a retined j)lcasure which 1 enjoyed so much in Paris a few 
years ago, that I was sorry to be out of reach of it this 
spring. 

About the (hystal Palace music, I remember feeling just 
what you mention — the sublime effect of the Handel clioriiscs, 
and the total futility of the solo.s. 

Thanks for your little picture of things. Fniinently ac- 
ceptable in jdace of vague conjecturo.s. 1 am a bitter enemy 
to make-believe about tlie human lot, but 1 think there is a 
true alleviation of di.strc.ss in thinking of the intense enjoy- 
nnmt w'Licli aceompanie.s a spontaneous, conlldent, intellec- 
tual activity. Thi.s may not be a couuterpoi.se to the existing 
evils, but it is at h-ast a .share of mortal good, and good of 
an exquis tc kind. 

Are you not happy in the long-wishcd-for .sunshine 1 1 
have a pretty lawn before me, with hills in the back 
groiujd. The train rushe.s by every now and then to iiinlo; 
one mojt* glad of the u.sual silence. 

^ “ Mario of Villefraiiclje”—* Macmillan ’fi Magazine,’ August 1871. 
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A good man writes to me from Scotland this morning, ask- notn-rto 
ing 'me if he is not right in pronouncing lloniula, in defiance 
of the world around him (not a large world, I hope) who will 
say Komola. Such is correspondence in these days ; so tliat 
quantity ia magnificent en gros but shabby en detail — /.c., in 
single letters like this. 

You have been rightly inspired in pronouncing Homola, aiox. Waiii,i 
and in conceiving lloniulo as the. Italian cquivnlont of 
Romulus. [ can assure you that the Italians say llomulo, 
and consequently Hoiuola. The mn.sic of the name is quite 
lost in the painful (piantity Romola. So pray go on de- 
fying an evil custom-- if custom it be. 

{ am touched by the sympathy you express with a book 
(‘ Romola’) which was an intense occupation of my feeling 
as well as thought for three years before it was convicted 
in print. 

The general ignorance of old ITorcnliiie literature, and the 
false conceptions of Italy bred by idle travelling (with the 
sort of culttire which comi»ines Shakspeare and the musical 
gl -ses), have caused many parts of ‘ Romola’ to be entirely 
misumlerstood— the scene of the quack doctor and the mon- 
Ivcy, for example, whh.'h is a specimen, not of Immonr as 1 
relish it, but of the practical joking wliich was the amuse- 
ment of the gravest old Florentines, and without which no 
eonceptioii of them would be liistoricnl. 'fhe whole pi(piancy 
of the scene in ipiestion was intended to lie in the antithesis 
hetwecu the puerility whiclj stood for wit and liumour in 
the old Ropublie, and the inajc'sty of its front in graver 
matters. 

J sn])pose tliat our beloved Walter Scott’s imagination Avas 
under tin; influence of a lilu; liistorical need Avlien he repre- 
seu.ted the chase of the false herald in ‘()uontin Dm ward’ 
us a joke whicli made Tjouis XL and C'liarles of Ihirgniuly 
laugh even to tears, and turned their new political amity 
into a genuine fcllowshi[) of bnflboncry. 

1 like to tell you that my worship for Scott is peculiar. etiiAii 
I began to read him when \ was seven years old ; ami aftci- 
wards, wlieu I Avas groAvn up, and living alone Avitli my 
father, I w^as able to make the evenings clietulul for Ijim 
during the last five or six years of his life by reading aloud 
to liiin Scott’s novei.'a. No other writer Avon Id serve as a 
substitute for Scott, and my life at that tlim' Avould have 
been much more dillicult Avithout him. li is a jHuvsoiial 

' Till- collector of the ‘ Wise. Witty, lunl Tender in Trose and 

Verso ; Selected from the Works of Gcoi^c Eliot.’ 
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grief, a heart-wound to me, when I hear a depreciatory or 
slighting word about Scott. 

We shall stay here only till the end of this month — at 
least, I have no hope that our proprietairea will be induced 
to protract their absence ; and if the lingering smell of paint 
does not drive us away from The Priory again, wo exjiect to 
stay there from the first of September, without projects of 
travel for many, many months. 

We enjoy our roomy house and pretty lawn greatly. Im- 
agine me seated near a window, opening under a verandah, 
with flower-beds and lawn and pretty hills in sight, my feet 
on a warm w’atcr-bottle, and my writing on my knees. In 
that attitude my mornings are passed. We dine at two; 
and at four, when the tea comes in, I begin to read aloud. 
About six or half-past w^c w-alk on to the commons and see 
the great sky over our head. At eight we are usually .in the 
house again, and fill our evening with physics, cliemistry, or 
other wisdom if our heads are at par ; if not, we take to 
folly, in the shape of Alfred de Musset’s poems, or something 
akin to tliem. 

Perhaps you do not imagine me as a w'riter who sulfers 
much from sclf-di.stru.st and despondency. If I had not had 
a husband who is not only sym})alhetic, but so sagacious in 
criticism that I can rely on Jiis jJeasure in my writing as a 
satisfactory test, it w'ouM bo difliciilt for me to bring myself 
into print, especially as 1 have the conviction that excessive 
literary production is a social offence. 

These facts wdll lielp you to believe that yonr letters liavi^ 
been a cup of strengih to me. 

, Your letters arc always dcJigbtful to me, beeaiisc I imagine 
you speaking wdiile 1 read tbem ; you liave that power of 
easy description and narration in your letters and your talk 
which is exceedingly rare among us Jhigli.sh. Wo arc for 
the most part hesitating, clumsy talkers, and our letters arc 
either curt or laboured. 

You must know that I am very busy now, ])reparing a 
long, long book ; but when I have finished it, one of my first 
plans will be to vi.sit Cleneva. My husband is equally in 
dined to make that our next journey — in the first place, 
because h i is always inclined to do wdiat I wisli ; and in the 
next, because lie will enjoy seeing not only you and Madame 
JT Albert, but certain seiimtific men of wliom you can boast, 
as the fine writers suy, though 1 fancy you have never used 
that privilege of boasting. 

I supifi'jse 1 shall not be at liberty to get so far away from 
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home until next year — probably in July, if I live so Letter to 
lon^. t ^ 

Your mention of Madame Chancel quite startled me, for I * 
had believed that she was dead. It was very prettily done 
of the German Empress to visit her old governess incor/nila. 

I have heard from those who know the Empress that she 
is a thoughtful and sympathetic woman, much subdued by 
experience. But you, of course, have heard abundant details 
about her from Madame Chancel. How one pities these 
royal j)eoplc, who are iieces.sarily human monstrosities, hav- 
ing little experience in common with the multitude of their 
fellow-men— except in their diseases, f suppose a royal 
toothache is much like a bourgeois toothache. But the royal 
point of view about everything else, even the stars, changes 
the very quality of knowledge. The German princes, in 
some instances, liave a better cliance of being tolerably com- 
mon human beings than any other royalties. 

Pray pardon me for writing a hasty letter. I have been 
ill since wo came back, and my strength will not permit me 
lo write anything but my necessary, or rather my voluntary, 
author’s work in the mornings. Even that I can only do 
irregularly, so I scribble my letters at night before going to 
l)ed;' 

Yesterday we returned from Weybridge, where, for a Joim niack* 
few days, I have been petted by kind friends (delight- 
fill Scotch people), and have had delicious drives in the 
jnirc autumn air. That must be my farewell to invalidism 
and holiday making. T am really better— not robust or 
fat, but perhaps as well as T am likely to be till death 
mends me. 

Your account of Mr Main .sets my mind at ease about him ; 
fur in this case I would rather have your judgment than any 
Opportunity of forming my own. The one thing that gave 
me conlidence was his j)o\ver of putting his finger on the 
right passages, and giving enq)lia.sis to the right idea (in re- 
lation to the author’s feeling and pur])Oso). Ajiart from 
that, enthusiasm would have been of little value. 

One feels rather ashamed of authoresses this week, after 
the correspondence in the ‘Times.* One hardly knows 
which letter is in the worst taste. However, if we are to 
begin with marvelling at the little wisdom with which the 
world is governed, we can hardly expect tliat much wisdom 
will go to the making of novels. 

I should think it quite a compliment if the (General got 
through “Miss Brooke.” Mr Lewes amused himself with 
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Letter to the imiiieasiirable contempt that Mr Casaubon would be the 
object of in tlie Goncrars mind. 

29th Oct. I Ijardly dare hope that the second part will take quite 
so well as the lirst, the effects being more subtle and dis- 
persed; but Mr Lewes seems to like the third part better 
than anything tliat has gone before it. Hut can anything 
be more uncertain than the reception of a book by the 
public 'I I am glad to see that the ^ Coming Race ^ has 
got into a fourtli edition. Let us hope that the Koom 
Posh may be at least mitigated by the sale of a good book 
or two. 

As for me, 1 get more and more unable to bo anything 
more than a feeble sceptic about all jmblishing plans, and 
am tliankful to luwe so many good heads at work for me. 
A//'(h ilUtk (dl(tk! 

Alex. Main, I will not longer awuit the packet of extracts which Mr 

yth Nov. Leaves is expecting from you, before I thank you for all the 
feeling and intelligence you have given to that best part of 
me w’hich has long ago taken pa]>cr wings, and left me rather 
a shrunken residue. I have too long made no sign to you of 
the gratitude I feel tow'ards a mind whoso emotions and 
judgments have given me the enc«.)uraging response which 
1 find both in your letters and in your selection of passages. 
Over the latter I have not done more than run my eyes 
hastily, but 1. believe tliat wdieii your book appears 1 shall 
be almost like one of the public in making ac(piiuntanco 
with it. For 1. have read my own books hardly at all after 
once giving them forth — dreading to find them other than 
I wish. And iiuw f am haunted i)y tlie fear that I am only 
saying again what I have already said in better fashion. 
For we all of us have our little .store -our two or three 
beliefs which arc th(3 outcome of our character and experi- 
ence ; and there is e<pial danger of our harfung on thcvsc too 
long, and of our taking uj) other strains wliich arc not at all 
our beliefs, but mere borrowing and echo. From both of 
these dangers, Good Sense, deliver us ! — that Good Sense 
whicli includes good con.scieiicc and a high estimate of the 
author’s funcTion. Everyone wdio contributes to the “too 
miiclC' of literature is doing grave social injury. And that 
thought ^lal uially lUiikes one anxious. 

I was very ghul to find tliat you arc young and have a 
long feluvo in prospect. The value you attach to anything 
[ may have said becomes all the more promising of result 
that may tell on other lives. You speak of having had 
trouble, but — 
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“ He who hath never warr’d witli misery, 

Nor ever tugg’d with danger and di^tr(3ss, 

Hath had n’ occasion nor no held to t ? y 
The Rtrengih and foi'ces of his worthiness.’ 

That quatrain of old Daniel brings up — does it notl — 

Goethe’s famous 

“ Wer nie sein Jlrod rnit Thriinen a.ss” — 

and these sayings will remain true while tliLs earth is a world 
of suffering. For who could be prepared for true fellow.ship 
without having had his share of sorrow as well as joy ] 

Wo who are getting old together have the tie of common Miss Sara 
infirmitie.s. But I don’t find tliat the young troubles seem 
ligliter on looking back. 1 prefer my years now to any that 
ha e gone before. I wisli you could tell me tlie same tiling 
about yourself. And surely writing your book is on the 
whole a joy ,to you — it is a large share in the meagre lot 
of mankind. All hail for the morrow ! How many sweet 
laughs — how much serious pleasure in the great things others 
iia'O done — you and I have liad together in a past islet of 
time that remains very .sunny in my remembrance. 

Jkc, I. — This day the first part of ‘ Hiddlemarch ’ was JouniHi. 
publislied. I ought by tliis time to have finished the fourth 
]iart, but an illness which begun soon after our return from 
llaslcmere has robbed me of two months. 

If you have not yet fallen in with Dickcn.s’s ‘ Fife,’ be on nuttorto 
the look out for it, because of the interest there is in his 
boyish experience, and also in his rapid development during Doc. 
Ills lirst trav(!l.s in America. The book is ill organised, and 
stulfcd witii criticism and other matter which would be bettor 
in limbo ; but the information about the cliildhood, and the 
letters from America, make it worth reading. We have just 
got a photograph of Dickens, taken when he was writing, or 
had jn.st written, ‘David Copperflcld’ — sati.sfai'tory refuta- 
tion of that keepsakey, impo.'<sil)le face which Maclise gave 
him, and which has been engraved for the ‘idfe’ in all its 
odious beautification. Tdii.s photograph is the young Dickens, 
corre.s})ondiiig to the older Dickens whom I knew — the same 
face, without tlie unusually .severe wear and tear of years 
which his latest looks exhibited. 

D(c. 2o.--]My health has become very trouble.^omo during journal, 
the last three weeks, and I can get on but tardily. F.ven 
now 1 am only at p. 227 of my fourth ]'air. But I have 
been also retarded by construction, which, once done, serves 
as good wheels for progress. 


Letter to 
Alex. Main, 
Util Nov. 



Letter to 
Alex. Main, 
28th Dec. 


John Black- 
wood, 

1st Jan. 
1872. 
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Your gift — what gift can be more precious than the patient 
care which helps to save the seed of one’s soul from perish- 
ing? — has come to brighten a Christmas in which my large 
share of good has been somewhat dimmed by bad health. 
One of the memorable events of this closing year to me will 
always be the aetjuisition of you as a known friend — a friend 
of the only sort I now desire mu(!h to acquire : one who 
takes into his own life the spiritual outcome of mine. Let it 
be a memorable year to you in this light—that you have 
given me a lasting source of encouragement in those often- 
recurring hours of despondency which, after cramping my 
activity ever since 1 began to write, continue still to beset 
me with, I fear, a malign influence on my writing. I don’t 
sup]H)sc I could assure you of anything better for you to 
know, than that you have planted something to be a sweet 
shade and fruit for your elder fellow-traveller. 

J have been looking through the ‘Sayings’ with that sort 
of delight which comes from seeing that another mind under- 
lines the words one has most cared for in writing them. 

In one sense the book is marvellously new to me — since I 
had forgotten the greater part of what [ had written. In 
another sense it is rather startlingly familiar — namely^ that 
I find my old self (meaning my past self) very much like my 
present self. If there is any progrc.ss, I fear it is downhill. 

Your good wishes and pleasant luts of nows made the best 
part of my breakfast this morning. I am glad to think that, 
in desiring happiness for you during the new year, [ am only 
desiring the continuance of good wliich you already possess. 

I suppose we two, also, are among the hap[)icst of mortals, 
yet we liave liad a rather doleful Christmas, the one great 
lack — that of healtli — having made itself particularly con- 
.spicuous in the surrounding fog. Having no grandchildren 
to get up 11 Christmas-tree for, wo had nothing to divert our 
attention from our headaches. 

^Ir Main’s book broke tlic clouds a little, and now the 
heavens have altogether clearc'l, so that we are hoping to 
come back from a visit of three days to Weyliridge with onr 
strength renewed — if not like the eagle’s, at least like a coin 
valcscent tomtit’s. 

The ‘8'iyings’ are set off by delightful paper and print, 
and a binding which open.y witli inviting ease. I am really 
grateful to every one concerned in tlie volume, and am 
anxiou.s that it should not be in any way a disa[>pointmont. 
The tions seem to me to be made with an exquisite 
sensibiliiy to the various lights and shades of life; and all 
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Mr Main’s letters show the same quality. It is a great help Letters to 
to me to have such an indication that there exist careful tooll 
readers for whom no subtlest intention is lost. ist Jun. 

We have both read the story of the “ Megsera” ^ witii the 
deepest interest — indeed with a quite exceptional enjoyment 
of its direct unexaggerated painting. 

The prescription of two days’ golfing per week will, 1 
hope, keep up your condition to the excellent pitch at which 
it was on your return from Paris. Good news usually acts 
as a tonic when one’s case is not too desperate ; and 1 shall 
be glad if you and we can get it in the form of more success 
for ‘ Middlemarch.’ Dickens’s ‘Life,’ you see, iinds a large 
public ready to i)a.y more. Put the IJritish mind has long 
entertained the [)urchase of expensive l>iogra})hics. The 
])roofs lately given that one’s books don’t necessarily go out 
like lucifer matches, never to be taken up again, make one 
content with moderate immediate results, which [)erhaps are 
as much as can reasonably be cxpecti'd for any writing which 
does not address itself either to fashions or corporate interests 
of /.u exclusive kind. 

It is like your kindness to w'rite me your encouraging Jhu 
impressions on reading the third book. I suppose it is my 
poor health that just now makes me think my writing duller 
than usual. For certainly the reception of the tirst book by 
my old readers is (piite beyond my most daring hoi)es. One 
(»f them, who is a great champion of ‘Adam Podo’ and 
‘Pomola,’ told Mr Lewes yesterday that he thought ‘ Middle- 
march ’ surpassed them. All this is very wxmderfiil to me. 

I am thoroughly comforted as to the half of the Avork which 
is already written ; but there remains the terror about the 
'i^vnvrilten. Mr Lcavcs is much .satistied Avith the fourth 
book, which opens Avitli the continuation of the Featherstoiie 
drama. 

We Aveut yesterday to the Tichbornc trial, Avhicli Avas an 
experience of great interest to me. We had to come aAvay 
after the third hour of Coleridge’s s])oakiug ; but it Avas a 
great enjoyment to me to hear Avhat 1 did. ( V)leridge is a 
rare orator — not of the declamatory but of the argumentative 
order. 

Tlianks — not formal, but sincerely felt —for tlio }>lioto- 
gra[)lis. This likeness Avill ahvays carry me back to the 
first time I saw you, in our little Richmond loJging, Avlieii 
1 was thinking anxiously of ‘Adam Pede,’ I iioav am of 
‘ Middlemarch.’ 

^ ‘ Blackwood's Magazine,’ January P'/2. 

2 II 
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Letter to 
John Black- 
wood, 

18th Jan. 


Mrs Con- 
{?i-ove, 

‘22(1 Jan. 


Ah'X. Main, 
261 h Jan. 


MUSICAL PARTY— NEW DOG. [the PRIORY, 

I felt something like a shudder when Sir Henry Maine 
asked me last Sunday whether this would not be a very 
long book — saying, when 1 told him it would be four good 
volumes, that that ivas what he had calculated. However, 
it will not be longer than Tliackeray^s books, if so long. 
And I don’t see how the sort of thing I want to do could 
have been done briefly. 

I have to be grateful for the gift of ‘ Brougham^s Life,’ 
which will be a welcome addition to my means of knowing 
the time “ when his ugliness had not passed its bloom.” 

Your letter seems to lucrce the rainy fog with a little sun- 
light. Cold and clearness arc the reverse of what we arc 
usually having here. Until the last few days, my chief 
consciousness has been that of struggling against inward as 
well as outward fog ; but 1 am now better, and have only 
been dragged back into headachincss by a little too mucli 
fatigue from visitors. I give you this account as a preface 
to my renunciation of a journey to Dover, whi(L would 1)0 
very delightful, if I had not already lost too much time to 
be warranted in taking a holiday. 

Next Saturday we are going to have a party — six to dine, 
and a small rush of people after dinner^ for the sake of 
music. T think it is four years at least since we undertook 
anything of that kind. 

A great domestic event for us has been the arrival of a 
new dog, wlio has all Ben’s virtues, with more intelligence, 
and a begging attitude of irresistible charm. He is a 
dark-brown spaniel. You sec what infantine innocence we 
live ill ! 

Glad yrm are reading my demigod Milton ! We also arc 
rather old-fashioned in our light reading just now ; for 1 
have rejected Ileyse’s Cerman stories, brand new, in favour 
of dear old Jolinson’s ‘Lives of the Poets,’ which J read 
aloud in my old age with a delicious revival of girlish 
iminossions. 

The weather, I suppose, is as depressing with you as it is 
here. The low barometer with almost constant rain tills 
unfavourably on us wdiose nervous energy is already behnv 
the mark. 

“Coii.it no author happy until all his books have been 
written,” is my present version of Solon’s wisdom, and I am 
more depressed by the possibility of what is to come tliiui 
cheered by the sense of what has been already done. 
see, I have a great talent for anxiety, especially when 1 am 
out of health. 
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Jan, 29. — It is now the last day but one of January. I Journal, 
have finished the fourth part — the second volume — of 
‘ Mkldlemarch.’ The first part, published ou December i, 
has been excellently well received; and the second part will 
be published the day after to-inorrow. About Christmas, a 
volume of extracts from my works was published, under the 
title, ‘ Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse.’ 

It was proposed and executed by Alexander Main, a young 
man of thirty, who began a correspondence with me, by ask- 
ing me how to pronounce Romola, in the summer, when we 
were at Shottermill. ] Hack wood proposed that we should 
share the profits, but we refused. 

I do lead rather a crawling life under these rainy fogs and L(‘itorto 
low behaviour of the barometer. Put I am a. little better, 

0;. the whole, though just now overdone with the fatigue of ‘jinujan. 
company. We have been to hear (Joleridge addressing the 
jury on the Tichborne trial — a very interesting occasion to 
me. He is a marvellous speaker among Englishmen ; has 
on exquisitely melodious voice, perfect gesture, and a power 
oi’ keeping the thread of his syntax to the end of Ids sentence, 
which makes him delightful to follow. We arc going some 
other day, if possible, to hear a cross-examination of Pallan- 
tyno’s. The digest of the evidence which Coleridge gives is 
one of the best illustrations of the value or valnoh'ssness of 
testimony that could bo given. I wonder if the woild, which 
retails Cuppy anecdotes, will be anything tlie wiser for it. 

To hear of a friciufs illness after ho has got well tlirough j„hn Black- 
it, is the least painful way of Icaridug the bad nows. hope 
that your attack lias been a payment of insurance. 

You probably know uhat it grieved us di^eply to learn tlie 
other day — tliat our excellent friend Mr William Smith is 
d:ingerously ill. They have boon so entirely liappy and 
wrapjied up in each other tliat we cannot bear to think of 
Mrs Smith’s grief. 

Thanks for the list of sales since February i2tli. Things 
are encouraging, and the voices that roach us are cntliusi- 
astic. But you can understand how poo})le’s interest in the 
book heightens my anxiety that the remainder slionld he ii]) 
to the mark. It lias caused me some uneasiness that the 
third part is two sheets less than the first. But Mr kewt'S 
iusivSted that the dcatli of old Eeatherstono was the right 
point to pause at; and he cites your aj'prohation of the part 
as a proof that effectiveness is secured in s] ate of diminished 
quantity. Still it irks me to ask 5s. fire smaller amount 
tliun that already given at the same price. Pciiiaps I must 
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regard the value as made up solely by cfFecti veil css, and 
certainly the book will be long enough. 

I am still below par in strength, and am too much beset 
with visitors and kind attentions. I long for the quiet 
spaces of time and the absence of social solicitations that 
one enjoys in tlie country, out of everybody’s reach. 

1 am glad to hear of the pleasure ‘ Middlemarch ’ gives in 
your household : that makes quite a little preliminary public 
for me. 

I can understand very easily that the two last years have 
been full for you of other and more imperative work than 
the writing of letters not absolutely demanded cither by 
charity or business. The ])roof that you still think of me 
affectionately is very welcome now it is conic, and all the 
more cheering because it enables mo to think of you as 
enjoying your retreat in your orange orchard — your Avesfern 
Sorrento — the beloved llabbi .still beside you. 1 am sure 
it must be a great blessing to yon to bathe in that qnietuilo 
— as it always is to us Avhen we go out of reach of Jiondon 
influences, and have the large space of country days to study, 
walk, and talk in. Jjast year wc spent our summer months 
in Surrey, and did not leave England. Unhaj)pily the 
country was not .so favourable to my bodily health as to my 
spiritual, and on our return to town 1 had an illness wliich 
Avas the climax of the summer’s vmlnm. Tliat illness rolibod 
me of tAvo months, and I have never (juite recovered a condi- 
tion in which the .strict duties of th) day are not felt as a 
Avcight. Hut just noAv Ave arc having s(une clear spring 
days, and f am in hope of jaospering better, the sunshine 
being to me the greatest visible good of life — Avhut I call the 
Avealth of life, after love and trust. 

AVhen I am more at liberty, I Avill certainly read Mr 
Owen’s books, if he is good enough to send tliem to me. I 
desire on all subjects to ke<q) an o])en mind, but liitlierto the 
various ph(Jiiomena reported or attested in connection Avith 
ideas of spirit-intcrcour.se, have come before me here in the 
painful form of the loAvesl rhurbitam ric. Take Mr Jl. as an 
exam])le of Avhat I mean. I could not choose to enter a 
room Avhere lie held a shmre. ]Je is an object of moral dis- 
gust to mo ; and notliing of late re])orted by Mr ( -rookt's, 
Lord Lindsay, and the rest, carries conviction to my mind 
tliat Mr li. is not simply an im})OvStor, Avhose professedly 
abnormal manifcstation.s have varied their fasliion in ordr ’ 
to create a new market, just as if they were mild 

wares or pomade.s for the idle rich. But a]>art from persona 
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contact with people who get money by public exhibitions as Letter lo 
mediums, or with semi-idiots, such as those who make a 
court for a Mrs Cuppy or other feminine personage of that ith March, 
kind, I would not willingly place any Ijarriers between my 
mind and any possible channel of truth affecting the human 
lot. 

The spirit in which you have written in the paper you 
kindly sent me, is likely to teacli others to rouse them at 
least to attention in a case where you have been deeply 
impressed. 

1 write to you (juite openly, dear friend, but very imper- 
fectly, for my letters are always written in shreds of time. 

Thanks for the budget of this morning. The sales, we John niacic- 
think, are very cheering, and we may well be content if they J7ui March 
continue in the same ratio. Jhit tlie (Ireek proverb about 
the beginning being the half of the whole, wants as much 
deffning and excepting from as most other })rovcrbs. 

1 have just had sent me a copy of the magazine ‘ Fiir die 
Literatur des Auslamles,’ containing a review of “Miss 
111 >oke,'' which is satisfactory as an intelligent appreciation. 

It mentions at the end the appearance of Mr Main’s book, 
the ‘Sayings.’ A Frenchman, ap])arently accom[>lishod, a 
^1. Lnndolplie, who has made some important translations, is 
going to translate the whole of ‘ Middlemarcli and one of 
Ihe contributors to the ‘llevue des Deux ]^londes’ has 
written for leave to extract Dorothea’s history. 

The Germans are excellent readers of our l)ooks, I was 
astonished to lind so many in llerlin who really knew one’s 
books, and did not merely })ay eonijdiinents after tlie fasliion 
of the admirers who made runisseau savage-^-rnnning after 
him to pay him visits, and not knowing a word of his 
writing. 

Voii and other good readers have, spoiled me, and made 
me ratlier shudder at being read only once ; and you may 
imagine how little satisfactijm ! get from people who mean 
to please me by saying that tliey shall wait till ‘Middle- 
march’ is finished, and then sit up to road it “at one 
go-oft'.” 

We are looking for a country retreat not too far from 
town, so that we muy run up easily. H’here is nothing 
wanting to our happiness except that ‘ ^liddlomarch ’ siiould 
he well ended without growing signs of its author’s debility. 

before I received yi>ur letter this morning, 1 was going to Mrs Peter 
write you a word of sympathy, knowing how de('[dy you 
would be feeling the death of Mazziiii. Such a man leaves 
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Letter to behind him a wider sood tlian the loss of his personal pre- 

Mrvt Ppb'i* 1 ^ 

Taylor, caii take away. 

17th March. 

“Tlio greatest gift tlic liei-o leaves his race, 

Is to have been a liero.” 

I must be excused for quoting my own words, because they 
are my endo. I enter thoroughly into your sense of wealth 
in having known him. 

Brigliton docs not suit Mr Lewes. Lut he was near 
going there for a night a little while ago to see our friends 
Mr and Mrs William Smitl). (the author of ‘ Thorndale,' 
ikc.) is, I fear, wasting fatally with organic disease, and we 
grieve much at the too-probably near parting of a husband 
and wife wlio have been among the perfectly haiipy couples 
of tlie world. She is a charming woman, and I wish that 
you may happen to know her. 

Mis.ss,na Owing to iny loss of two months in illness, ami my infirm 

‘’S'li Maich I have not yet finished the Avriting of 

‘Middlemarch.’ This jiayment of wintry arrears makes one 
])refcr the comforts <»f a Lumlon home ; but wc are obliged 
to see more company than my health is equal to, and for 
this reason I daresay wo shall soon migrate. To-day we 
have been to our last morning concert— or Saturday Pop— 
held on a Friday because of tlio University boat-race to- 
morrow. These concerts arc an easy iilcasurc which wc arc 
sorry to jiart with. Tliis is one of my bad wcek.s, owing 
probably to the change in the weather ; and f am constantly 
struggling with liemicrauia and malaise. Fven Avriting this 
scrap of a note i.s the feather too much, and I must leave oft’. 
Vou have known too much of nervous weakness not to 
understand this. 

Ai(‘x. Mail), You knoAV already that the thought you give to me and 

(loiHi Friday ^ coiiifort to me. I should not like the 

praise if it Avere not accompanied Avith the proof that you 
knoAv Avhat I mean, and care the most for those elements in 
my writing Avhich 1 myself care the most for. Try to kce[) 
from forecast of Dorothea's lot, and that sort of construction 
beforehand, Avhich make.s everything tliat actually happens a 
di.sappointment. I need not tell you tliat iny book will not 
present iuy oAvn feeling about human life if it produces (ui 
readers Avhose inind.s are r(‘ally receptive the impression of 
blank melancholy and despair. I can’t help Avondering at 
the high estimate made of ‘ Middlemarch ’ in proportion to my 
otlier };pok.s. I suppose the depressed state of my health 
makes my writing seem more than usually below the mark 
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of my desires, and I am too anxious about its completion - Lr.tterto 
too fearful lest the impression which it might make (I moan 
for the good of those who read) should turn to nought — to evening, 
look at it in mental sunshine. 

May 8. — I have been reposing for more than a week in journal, 
the hope of getting stronger — my life having been lately a 
swamp of illness, with only here and there a bit of linn 
walking. In consecpienco of this incessant interruption 
(almost every week having been half nuUilied for me so far 
as my work has been concerned), I liave only finished the 
fifth book, and have still three books to write — equal to a 
large volume and a half. 

The reception of the book hitherto has been quite beyond 
what I could have believed beforehand, people exalting it 
a- ove everything else I have written. Kohn is publishing 
an English edition in Germany;^ Duncker is to publish a 
translation; and Harpers pay me ;^i 2 oo for reprinting it in 
America. 

I am glad to know tliat you are having a time of refresh- Letter to 
j>‘g in line scenery, with entire freedom to paint. I am in 
a eorrcs[)onding state of relief from the noises and small 4th June, 
excitements that break up the day and scatter one’s nervous Reaiiiil. 
energy in London. 

We have been in our hiding-])lace about twelve days now^, 
and I am enjoying it more and more — getting more bodily 
ease and mental clearness than I have had for the last six 
months. Our house is not in the least boautifnl, but it is 
well situated and comfortable, perfectly still, in the middle 
of a garden surrounded by fields and ineadow^s, and yet 
within rench of shops and civilisation. 

We managed to get to the Academy one day ])efore leaving 
town. 1 was delighted with Walker’s picture — were you ?— 
and Mason’s unfinished lleaper, and a few, very few, others. 

Also wm >vent twice to the opera in order to save ourselves 
from any yearnings after it when wo should have settled in 
the country. 

We tell no one our address, and have our letters sent on 
from The Priory. 

We too are in a country refuge, you see, and tin’s bit of Mrs ii. b. 
Surrey, as I daresay you know, is full of beauty of the too 'yime 
gurden-liko sort for which you pity us. How ditlerent from 
your lodge in the wilderness ! I have read your description 

' Tile author was siihsoqueiitly iiuinceil to publish ‘Daniel JVroiida' 
amt her succeeding works again in the Tancliniti'. Edition. Baron Tauch- 
liilz paid £260 for ‘ Daniel Derouda.’ 
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Stowe, 

4tli June. 


SPIRITUALISTIC PHEI^ OMEN A. [uEDHILL, 

three or four times — ^it enchants me so thorouglily ; and Mr 
Lewes is just as much enamoured of it. We shall never see 
it, 1 imagine, except in the mirror of your loving words; 
but thanks many and warm, dear friend, for saying that our 
presence would be welcome. 1 have always had delight in 
descriptions of American forests since the early days when 
I read ‘ Atala,’ which T believe that you would criticise as 
half unveracious. I dwelt on the descriptions in ‘Dred’ 
with much enjoyment. 

Pray give my special thanks to the Professor for his letter. 
His handwriting, which docs really look like Arabic, — a 
very graceful character, surely,— hap])cns to be remarkably 
legible to me, and I did not hesitate over a single word. 
Some of the wmrds, as expressions of fellowship, were very 
precious to me ; and I hold it very good of him to write to 
me that best sort of encouragement. T was much im[)rossed 
with the fact — which you had told me— that he was the 
original of the ^Sdsionary boy^' in ‘Old Town Folk' ; and 
it must be deejdy interesting to talk with him on his ex- 
perience. Perha])s I am inclijied, under the influence of 
the facts, physiological and psychological, which liave been 
gatliercd of late years, to give larger })lac3 to the inter] )rc- 
tation of vision-seeing as .whjertivf^ than tlm Professor would 
approve. It seems dillicult to limit — at least to limit with 
any precision — the po.ssibility of (‘onfounding sense by im- 
pressions, derived from inwanl conditions, with those which 
arc directly dependent on external stimulus. In fact, the 
division between within and without in this sense seems 
to become every year a more subtle and bewildering 
problem. 

Yon)' experience with the ]ilanrhdfe. is amazing ; but that 
the words which you found it to have written w’ei'C dictated 
by the spirit of Charlotte Pronte is to me (wdicther rightly 
or not) so ciiormou.sly improbaide, that I could only accept 
it if every condition were laid l^are, and every other ex- 
planation demonstrated to be impossible. If it were another 
spirit aping Charlotte Pronte — if hero and there at rare 
spots and among peo[»le of a certain tem[)crament, or even 
at many spots and among people of all temperaments, tricksy 
spirits are liable to rise as a .sort of eartli-bnbhlos and s' t 
furniture in movement, and tell things which wc cither 
know already or should be as well witliout knowing — I must 
frankly confess that I have but a' feeble interest in these 
doings, feeling my life very short for the supreme and awful 
revelations of a uKiro orderly and intelligible kind which i 
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shall dio with an imperfect knowledge of. If there were r^otterto 
miserable spirits whom we could help— then I tliiiik we 
should pause and have patience with their trivial-minded- -ithjune. 
ness ; but otherwise I don’t feel bound to study them more 
than I am bound to study the special follies of a particular 
phase of human society. Others, who feel differently, and 
are attracted towards this study, are making an experiment 
for us as to wliether anything better than bewilderment can 
come of it. At present it seems to me that to rest any 
fundamental part of religion on such a basis is a melancholy 
misguidance of men’s minds from the true sources of high 
and pure emotion. 

I am comforted to think that you partly agree with me 
^hcrc. 

r have not time to write more than this very imperfect 
fragmentary sketch of ow/y one aspect Avhi(‘h the question of 
spirit-communications wears to me at present — being always 
rather brain-weary after my morning’s w'ork, and called for 
by my husband to walk with him and read aloud to him. I 
Si ‘end nearly three hours every day in this t'xcrcise of read- 
ing aloud, which, hapjuly, I can carry on without fatigue of 
lungs. Yet it takes strength as well as time. 

Mr Lewes is gom^ into town to-day, so T have an addi- 
tional hour at liberty, and have been glad to be able to send 
you a letter which is not worth anything, indeed, but which 
satislies my need to thank you and the Trofessor for your 
sweet friendliness —very sweet to me, 1 as.sure yon. Pleast; 
acvU‘,pt my entire frankness as a ])roof of tin; high value 1 
set un you. And do not call anything 1 may have written 
a pi-.:judicc- it is simply a statement of how certain things 
appear to my inward eyesight, which 1 am ready to have 
o’ctified by more light. 

About photographs — I have no photograph of myself, hav- 
ing always avoided having one taken. That makes me 
seem very seltish in being particularly glad to get yours. 

Mrs Fields, with the beautiful face and cbanniiig man- 
ners, sent me a letter a little while ago, inviting in the 
most tempting way to go to Boston, She said that this 
pretty action was done at your })roinpting, Acliieli just 
like you as you have always shown your>elf t(.) me. 

Bear friend, how Jnueh you have liveil ihiongli both in 
the tlesli and in the spirit ! My experieiu c has been nar- 
row compared with yours. 1 assure you 1 feel this, so do 
not misinterpret anytliing I say to you as being written in 
n- llippant or critical spirit. One always leels the want of 
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the voice and eyes to accompany a letter, and give it the 
right tone. 

{Such an assurance as your syinjiathy gives me that my 
books have enough deptli of liuman experience in them 
to touch minds of anotJicr nation than my own, is among 
my best encouragements. Pray rest satisfied that you fol- 
lowed a very beneficent prompting in writing to me, for I 
am subject to depression about authorship, and am apt to 
dwell too much on the fact that careful, appreciative readers 
are a small minority. . . . Still, I confess, my }>leasure in 
your sympathy is much enhanced by your having taken 
pains to read my books in my own tongue. One sees, from 
your own use of language, that you must be keenly aware of 
the incomniunicableness, even by the best translations, of the 
subtleties which cling to the native phrases of an author — at 
least when that author writes with any closeness of intention. 

Y"ou were very good and dear to want to give me the 
pleasure of knowing tliat the news was good, instead of 
leaving me to my small stock of ho])efulness. Ask h]mily to 
care a little even now, with baby on her mind, that her old 
friends arc the better for hearing that she is well. Four or 
five months ago it haj)pens that I was writing some playful- 
ness about a baby and baby’s hair, whicli is now in print, to 
appear next month. 1 am not afraid that Emily should be 
revolted by my blasidiemy ! 

Mr Lewes had “a lovidy time” from Saturday to Mon- 
day at Weybridge. Ife was feeling languid, and yet was 
tempted to sit at his desk. The little change has been very 
serviceable, and he is now bright. 

Our first book, read aloud by me after we came down, was 
Wallace’s ‘Eastern Archipelago,’ which, 1 think, you hail 
spoken well of to Mr Lcwe.s. It is delightful. The bio- 
graphy of the infant ourang-outang alone is worth gettini^f 
the book for. We arc now in the middle of Tylor s ‘ ITiiui- 
tive Cidture,’ which is worth studying, and useful for 
reference on special points, if you happen to want know- 
ledge about the ideas of the savage tribes. 

Our days go by in delicious peace, unbroken exceed by niy 
little inward anxieties about all unlinished work. 

This morning came the joyful Jiews that (icrtrude lins a 
fine healthy baby — a daughter. We have just been saying 
in our walk, that by the end of tliis century our ouc-day-ohl 
grand-daughter will probably be married and have children 
of her own, while we are pretty sure to be at rest. This 
obvious kind of wisdom does very well for discourse in the 
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delicious sunshine as wc wander over a hilly, half fern-clad, Letter to 
half grassy wilderness called South Park, from which we can 
overlook two fertile bosky valleys. We like this bit of lothJuiy. 
country better and better. As to health, I am not quite so 
prosperous as I was at first; but to make amendvs, Mr 
Lewes is in a good average condition, and only now and then 
has a morning in which he is forced to wander about, instead 
of going to his beloved work. We have had much happiness 
here, much synq)athy in letters from far-off friends unknown 
in the flesh, and peaceful enjoyment of our occupations. 

Put wc have longed for more continuous warmth and bright- 
ness, and to-day may perhaps be the bcgiiming of that one 
wanting condition. 

The death of that honoured, good creature, Mr William Miss Sara 
Hi'iith, touched us particularly, because of the perfect Aug’ 
marriage-bond which had made the last eleven years of his 
life unsj)eakably precious both to him and his wife. Mr 
Lewes offered to go to Brighton to see him ; but he was so 
r'<luced--so very feeble in body, though he kej)t to the last 
much brightness of mind — that Mrs Smith feared for him 
the excitement of seeing friends who came, s[)ecially, from a 
ilistanc‘. 

r like to think that your journey was a success. Put T joim Black- 
had felt sure, that unless bad health or bad weather overtook 
yiai, both Mrs Blackwood and you must have great happi- 
ness in taking that bright, lovely daughter abroad, and 
watcluiig her fresli impressions. [ imagine her laudable 
indignation at the crushing of the little lizard ! Those little 
creatures darting about the stones seem part of the hap[uncss 
v)f Italian sunshine, as the small birds hopping after the rain 
seem part of the moist happiness at home. 

1 shall send Part VI 1. in a few days. Since ^Ir Lewes 
tells me that the ‘ Spectator ’ considers me the most melan- 
choly of authors, it will perhaps be a welcome assurance to 
you that there is no unredeemed tragedy in the solution of 
the story. 

Mr JiCwes examines the newsi)aj)ers before T see tlnun, 
and cuts out any criticisms which refer to me, so as to save 
me from these spiritual chills — though, alas ! he cannot save 
me from the physical chills which retard my work more 
seriously. 1 had hoped to have the mauus(*ri[)t well out of 
my hands before we left this place at the eml of the month, 
but the return of my dyspeptic troubles makes me unable to 
reckon on such a result. 

It will be a good plan, I tliiiik, to quicken the publication 
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towards the end ; but we feel convinced that the slow plan 
of publication has been of immense advantage to the book in 
deepening the impression it produces. Still I shudder a 
little to think what a long book it will be — not so long as 
‘Vanity Fair’ or ‘Pendennis,’ however, according to my 
calculation. 

How good the articles on French manners and domestic 
life are in ‘ Maga.’ The sjurit in wliich they are written is 
excellent. 

The manuscript of ‘Middlemarch ’ bears the following 
inscription : 

“ To my dear Husband, George Henry Lewes, in this nine- 
teenth year of oiir blessed union.” 

1 am tired of behaving like an ungrateful wretch — making 
no sign in answer to alTectionale words which have come to 
mo with cheering ctrect. And I want to tell you and ^[r 
Hall (alas ! for the dear old named wdiich had such cherished 
associations) that .1 long too much to see you all at Six-^Milc 
Bottom, to give up utterly the prospect of that good. We 
imagine that the place is near l}>sw’ich, which is no more 
than an hour and lifty minutes from London. If so, the 
journey would be easily managed, and w'nuld bo worth 
taking for the sake of one whole day and two half days Avith 
you — just as if you Avere the hour nearer, at Weybridge— 
before avc set onr faces toAvanls Germany. 1 am not hope- 
less that Ave might do that in the ."’ocond week of Se[>teinber, 
if you are not (juite disgusted Avith the thought of me as a 
person who is aiw'ays claiming pity for small ailments, and 
also if Mr Hall can secure me against being shot from the 
other side of the hedge by the .Brince of AVales,- Avliilo avc 
are discussing plantations, 

I dare not count mucli on fulfilling any ])roject, my life 
for the last year having becai a sort of nightnifire, in which 1 
have been .scrambling on the slippery bank of a pool, jii^t 
keeping rny head above Avater. But I .shall be the happier 
for having told you that 1 delight in the double invitation 
for the sake of the love it as.snrcs me of, and that I do Avant 
to see you all. 

You are all gloriously well, T ho[) 0 , and Alkie looking 
more and more cherubic, and Emily and Florence blooming. 
My best love to all. i’articular regard.s to d., and regrets 
that we Avere not on Jii.s route frQin Brindisi. 1 read his 
]»aper on Ncav York Avith much interest and satisfaction. 

^ Mr W. H. Bullock liiul cliangc(l Ills name to Hall. 

^ The Six-Mile Botloni sliooting hacl heen let to H.B.H. that jc.'ii- 
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You are often among my imaged companions l)oth in 
dreaming and waking hours. 

We start in search of health this afternoon. Our destina- Lotierto 
tion, to be reached about the end of next week, is llombnrg, 
where wo shall not garni )lc, but drink the waters and ’ ^ * 
cultivate repose of mind. 

I am at a very low ebb, and during the last week I have 
run down at a quicker rate into a nervous condition in 
which the chirping of the grasshop\)er — if it were to be 
heard in these parts — would be a noticeable addition to the 
sounds already irritating me. ^ly dear husband, I am 
thankful to say, is in better ease, and docs everything for 
nio that can be done by proxy. I think you can divine 
S(i’ncthing of his — not superhuman but — exquisitely human 
goodness. 

MMiddlemavch ’ is done — all ex<x*])t a small finale, which 
1 ])refer reserving a little. The rest T hope to sec the last 
little jiroof of at the beginning of next week. 

It was a delightful surprise to sec your handwriting Mis Cross, 
wiicn we went to iiujuire at the Urntiutte. ^^'e had on 
the whole a fortunate journey, and are especially grateful to 
.Mr TIall for suggesting tlic route by Treves, where we spent 
two nights and an exquisite day. 1 was continually re- 
minded of Itoine when we were wandering in the outskirts 
in search of the antuiuities, and the river banks are a loveli- 
ness into the bargain wliieli Jloinc has not. We had even 
an ()]iportiinity of seeing some dissijiaiioii, for there happened 
to I'l; an excellent circus, where w'e spent our cveiiiiig. The 
pretty country through which we jiasscd had an additional 
interest for u.> about Libramont. 

Tln^ air, tlni waters, the plantations here, arc all perfect — 

‘Mmly man is vile.” I am not fond of denouncing my 
fellow-sinners, but gambling being a vice I liave no mind to, 
it stirs my disgust even more than my ]»ity. The sight of the 
(lull faces beiidiiig round tlie gaming-tables, tlu' raking up of 
the money, and the tlineing of the coins towards the winners 
hy the liai’d- faced croupiers, the hateful, hideous woinoji 
staring at the board like stupid monomaniacs - all tin's seems 
to me the most abject preseiitatioii of mortals grasjiiiig after 
somclliing called a good, that can be scon on tlio face ef this 
little earth. ]>urglary is heroic coin]>arod with it. 1 got 
some satisfaction in looking on from the sense that the thing 
is going to be put down. Hell is the only riglit name for 
such ]>laccs. 

It was cruel to find the bitter cold just sot in as we 
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arrived. For two days wo were as cold as in clear winter 
days at Berlin. There are no amusements for the evening 
here, and the pleasure of listening to the excellent band in 
the afternoons is diminished by the chillness which makes 
one fear to sit down in the open air. But we like being 
idle, and the days pass easily. 

It is good to have in our memories the two hap})y days at 
SiX'Mile Bottom ; and the love that surrounded me and took 
care of me there is something very precious to believe in 
among hard-faced strangers. Much gratitude for the antici- 
pated letter that will come to tell us more news of you 
by-and-by. 

At last I begin a letter which is intended not as a pay- 
ment but as an acknowledgment of debt. It will have at 
least the recommendation of requiring no answer. After 
some perfect autumnal days we are languishing with head- 
ache from two days’ damp and muggincss, and feel it almost 
as much work as we are e(|ual to, to endure our 
But on the whole we arc not sorry that wo came to this 
place rather than any other. On dry days the air is i)crfcct, 
and the waters are really an enticing drink. Then there is 
a wood close by where we can wander in delicious privacy : 
which is really better than the company here, save and c.x- 
cept a few friends whom we found at first, and who have 
now moved off to Baden. The Kursa:d is to me a hell, not 
only for the gambling but for the light and heat of the gas, 
and we have seen enough of its monstrous hideousness. 
There is very little dramatic SlotT to be pickcil up by watch- 
ing or listening. The saddest thing to be witnessed is the 
play of a young lady, who is only twenty-six years old, and 
is completely in the grasp of this mean, inoiiey-making 
demon. It made me cry to see her young fresh face among 
the hags and brutally stupid men around her. Next year, 
when tlie gambling has vanished, the place will be delight- 
ful : there is to be a subvention from Government to keep 
up the beautiful grounds ; and it is likely that there will ho 
increase enough in the number of decent visitors to kec[) the 
town tolerably prosperous. One atti action it has above other 
German baths that I have seen, is the abundance of pleasant 
apartments to he had, where one can be as peaceful as tlie 
human lot allows in a world of pianos. 

We brought no books with us, but have furnished oiu’ 
table with German books which we bought at Frankfort- - 
from ^earned writing about Menschliche Sj>rac]ie and Vci- 
nunft, down to Kotzebue’s comedies, so that we have cm- 
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ploymeiit for the rainy hours when once our heads are clear Letter to 
of aches. The certainty that the weather is everywhere else 
bad, will help our resolution to stay here till the i2tli at 4th oct. 
least. In the ineantiinc, wc hope to have the proof of the 
finale to ‘ Middlcinarch.’ 

I am rejoiced to learn from Mr William’s letter that Mr 
Simpson has returned from his excursion in good condition. 

That must be a comfort to you, both for friendship and for 
work’s sake. 

We mean to return by Paris, and liope that the weather 
will not drive us away from health and pleasure-seeking 
until the end of the month. I fear, from the accounts of 
your Scottish weather, that you will have enjoyed Strath- 
iyriim less than usual, and will be resigned to Edinburgh 
l' .^iore your proper time. How one talks about the weather ! 

Tt is excusable here, where there is no grave occupation, and 
no amusement for us, who don’t gamble, except seeking 
health in w'alks and water drinking. 

I had meant to write to you again from Germany, but T Mrs Cross, 
V as hindered from d(ung so by the uncertainty of our plans, 
which vacillated between further wanderings in South Boulogne. 
Germany and tlic usual dreary railway journeying by Stras- 
burg to Paris. As it was, we left llomburg on the 13th, and 
had ten days of delicious autumnal weatlier and quietude 
at Stuttgart and Carlsruhc — ten days which made the heart 
of our enjoyment. A\'e still hesitated whether we should 
go to Augsburg, and even ^Funiclj, making our way home 
tliroiigh Germany and Helgiiim, and turning our shoulders 
on Palis. Our evil genius jiersuaded us to go to Paris, and 
to make the journey by night — whence came headache and 
horrilile disgust with the sliops of the Kuo de la Paix and 
ilie Koulevard. After going to Versailles in the rain, seeing 
the sad ruins of the Hotel de A'ille, missing the Tli(';atrc 
Kraii^ais, and getting ‘ Patrie’ in exchange, we rnsliod aw'ay 
to this place, w’hero wo are trying to recover the sense of 
benefit from our change, which forsook us ou quitting old 
Germany. We have an allinity for what the rvorld calls 
“ dull places,” and always prosper best in tlicm. Wo are 
sure to bo at home next week, and I Impe before long to 
have some news of you there — some dear faces coming to 
bring it. We shall linger here a few days, and take a 
favourable time for crossing, but our patience will hardly 
last beyond Friday. 

Wc returned yesterday evening from si:, weeks’ absence 
in Germany, and 1 found your dear, sad letter among the isi Nov. 
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Letter to many awaiting mo. I prize very highly tlio fact that you 

SiiiaZ*”* like to write to me and bear me in your mind as one who 

ist Nov. has a certain fellowship in your sorrow ; and I do trust that 

this letter may reach you in time to prevent you from think- 
ing, even for a moment, that T could bo indifferent about re- 
sponding to any word you send me. I shall address it to 
the care of Illackwood k Sons, because T imagine you to be 
by this time in Edinburgh with that delightful friend Mrs 
Stirling, whom I had much kindness from many years ago, 
when 1 was on a visit to Mr and 5^[rs George Combe. She 
took me to hear Dr Guthrie and Dr Candlish, and through 
her I saw Craigerook. 1 like to think of those hours and 
her pleasant talk. 

Mr Lowes, I am thankful to say, has been getting more 
robust for the last two years, and is very l>right and active. 
1 think there is hardly any one loft to whom he would so 
willingly have written or talked about the subjects which 
arc filling his mind, as that dear one who has gone from 
your side, Init is perpetually jireseiit in your consciousness. 
To-day I liave been reading the memorial ai ticle in ‘ Llaok- 
wood,’ ami have been hoping that there is nothing in it 
whicli jars on your feeling. J^verybody will think as I do— 
that the bits from your pen are worth all the rest. I liave 
been especially moved, though, by the two stauwis (piotcd 
at the end. Mr Lewes judges that the writer of the article 
(lid not personally know your husband, and wishes that more 
special touches had been given. I know, dear friend, that 
the sorrow is irremediable ; but the [>ain — the anguish -will 
become less sliarp, and life will be less diflleult. You will 
think of things to do such as he would a}>i)rove of your 
doing, and every day will be sacred with his momory—uay, 
his presence, d here is no (»reteiice or visiomiriuess in sayiag 
that he is still part of you. Mr Jjowes sends his aflectiomit' 
regards, which you will not reject. We mention your name 
to eac^h other with a certain teudenu'ss, as if your sorrow 
somehow ])eloiige(l to our love for eaeli other. Lut i lianlly 
dare to think of what these words which T have written 
mean. Sometimes in the midst of ha})pincss i cry suddenly 
at the tliought tliat there must (^oinc a })artiug. Arc not you 
and T very near to one another? — L mean in feeling. 

Alex. Main, On Thursday evening we arrived at home, and found your 
4th Nov. letter awaiting us as one of the signs that the thought of us 
had remained behind in some good hearts while we were, 
away. Tiiis morning oiir debt to you has risen by all tlic 
value of your secoml letter — no slight value in a world 
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which is apt to ^dvo praise in general, and rcrncinher nothing Lot, tors to 
in particular which merited the praise. I think T have told 
you before that 1 care for the finger pointing to the right 
passage more than for any superlative phrases; and your 
finger points well. 

I have finished my book Middlcmarch ’), and am thor- 
onghly at peace about it— not because I am convinced of its 
])erfection, but because I have lived to give out what it was 
in mo to give, and have not been hindered \)y illness or 
death from making my work a whole, such as it is. When 
a subject has begun to grow in me, I siiller terribly until it 
lias wrought itself out — become a comi)lete organism ; and 
tlien it seems to take wing and gc) away from me. That 
tlcng is not to be done again — that life has been lived. 1 
couid not rest with a number of unfinished works on my 
mind. When they — or rather, when a concetition has begun 
to shape itself in written words, i feel that it must go on to 
the end before I can be ha])py about it. Then I move away 
!i, .d loolc at it from a distance without any agitations. 

i am going now to bathe my mind in deej) waters— going 
to read Wr Lewes’s manuscript (‘Problems of Life and 
Mind’), wliicli has been storing itself up for me, and to take 
np various studies whicli have Ixhmi to sleep since I have 
found my strength hardly cnougli for ‘Middlcmarch.’ I 
easily sink into mere absorption of what other minds have 
-.done, and should like a whole life for that alone. 

Tills is an egotistic note, such as your warm sympathy has 
liie blame of luring me into. You will not count the I’s — 
which judicious persons make a rule, of cutting out from 
their inanusciipt, when it is meant for critical readers, 
(lotul-bye, dear friend. 

f am uncomfortably haunted by the fear that in writing 
rather hurriedly to you by lamjdight one evening, when the 
dizziness of the sea-passage Imd not quite subsided, 1. either 
left out words whicli T had meant to write, or put in such 
as very meagrely represented my regard for you, and--~whiit 
f was still more anxunis to tell you of — the intense comfort 
f have found in the response which your mind has given 
to evci’y “deliverance” of mine. Whatever I wrote then, 
please translate into tliis assurance : that the thought ot your 
lett(',rs, with all the evidence tlioy contain ol no smallest 
effort on my part at trutliful cxjircssion being thnovii away, 
has been a sustainment to mo (piitc next to that of my 
lnis])a(id’s S}mipathy, If T failed to say that (piitc clearly, 
f should fail in what is to mo a very sweet and precious 
2 1 
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duty — a chief act of religion. Do you rememhcr those words 
of Ajax wliicli I put into English as a motto for a chapter in 
‘ Felix Holt ’ 1 1 That is wliat I mean by a chief act of 
religion. 

Please let the consciousness of this good you have been to 
me count as some balance against cares which I feel sure 
that you have had as your frequent companions. I am cou< 
fident tliat your emotions recognise this logic of inferring 
your comfort from anotheFs good. 

There is nothing else I wanted to say, but I could not 
resist my longing to rectify any oversight in my former 
letter which might leave my gratitude unexpressed. 

We are in our usual train of home procedures — thinking, 
reading, talking much m tUe-h-tUe^ and hoping that there 
are many others in the world who are as ha]>py as we are. 
One is too sure of the many who are not at all happy. Do 
you not take great interest in the tremendous Euro])can 
change which is being })rei)ared by the new attitude of Oom- 
inon Labour? The centre of gravity is slowly changing, 
and will not j)ause because people of taste object to the dis- 
turbance of their habits. 

I will imputo your total silence towards mo for many, 
many months to your preoccupation with the work now 
announced, and will not believe that a greeting from me 
at this time of tlui year will bo loss welcome than of old. 
I remember that la.st year one of your prettily-expressed 
wishes was, that I should write auotln.w book and — I think 
you added '-send it to you to read. On the strength of this 
remembrance, you will be one of the throe excci>tioiiaI 
})eoi)le to whom we order ‘Middlcmarch’ to be sent, but 
do not write to me ab<mt it, because until a book lias 
quite gone away frojn mo, and become entirely of tlio 
non-efjo — gone thoroughly from the wine-press into the cades 
— I would rather not hear or see anything that i.s said 
about it. 

Cara sent me word that you were looking, a.s usual, very 
pretty, and showing great energy on interesting occasions. 
But thi.s was two montlis ago, and some detailed news 
from yourself would be a delightful gift. 

T am getting .stronger, and .showing some meagre benefit 

^ “Yea, it becomes a man 
To cherish memory, where lie had delight ; 

For kindness is tlie natnrul birth of kiiidnes.s. 

Whose .soul reeord.s not the ^jreat debt of joy, 

Is stamped for ever an ignoble man.” 

— SornocLEs ; 
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from being indulged in all possible ways. Mr Lowes Lot, ters to 
makes a martyr of himself in writing all my notes and 
business letters. Is not that being a sublime liusbaiid 1 lytii Nov. 
For all the while there are studies of his own being put 
aside — studies which are a seventh heaven to him. 

Is there any one who does not need patience 'I For 
when one’s outward lot is perfect, tlio sense of inward 
imperfection is the more pressing. 

You are never long without entering into my thoughts, 
though you may send nothing fresh to feed them. Hut 
[ am ashamed of expressing regard for my friends, since 
T do no earthly thing for tlicm. 

A kiss to you on your birthday ! — with gratitude for your ‘.i 2 a Xuv. 

(1 iightful letter, such as only you can write me. How im- 
])ossiblo it is to fieJ that we are as old as we are. Some- 
times it seems a little while since you and T were walking 
over the Iiadford holds, with the youth in our limbs, 
talking and laughing with that easy companionshi]) which 
■ is difficult to find in later life. 1 am luisy now reading 
Mr Lewes’s manuscri[)t, which has been accumulating fast 
during my ‘ Middlcmarch ’ time. Did T tell you that in 
the last two years lie has been mastering the principles of 
mathcinatiCsS 1 That is an interesting fact, impersonally, 
at his age. Old Professor Stowe — Mrs H. 11 Stowe’s luis- 
hand — sent me tliis story, which is alnu'st better tliau 
'Fopsy. lie heard a sclioolmaster asking a little black 
girl the tisual (iuestions about creation — who made the 
earth, the sea, tkc. At last came, “And ulio made you I ” 

Some deliberation was necessary, after which she said, 

“IN I body ; / was so o/b/’c”.f Expect to be immensely dis- 
appointed Avith the close of ‘ Middlemarch.’ Put look back 
lo the Prelude. T wish I could take the wings of the 
morning every now ami then to clieer you Avitli an hour’s 
chat, such as you fed the mu'd of, ami then fly back on the 
wings of the wind. I have the most vivid thoughts of you, 
almost like a bodily ])resencc ; but these do you no good, 
since you can only believe that T have tliom — and you are 
tired of believing after your work is done. 

Before your letter came, Mr Lewes had been expressing joim mark 
to me his satisfaction (and he is very hard to satisfy with 
articles on me) in the genuineness of judgment, Avise 
moderation, and excellent selection of p(unts in SMaga’s’ 
review of ‘Middlemarch.’ I have just now boon reading 
the revicAv myself — Jifr Lewes had meant at First to follow 
his rule of not allowing me to sec Avhat is written about 
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myself— and I am plea.scd to find the right moral note 
struck everywhere, both in remark and quotation. Especi- 
ally I am pleased with the writer’s sensibility to the })athos 
in Mr Casaubons character and ]>o.sition, and with tlic 
discernment ho sliows about Ihilstrode. Hut it is a [)eriloiis 
matter to a})provc the praise which is given to our own 
doings. 

I think that such an article as that which you hint at on 
the tone of tlie Bar is very de.siral^le. Wo arc usually at 
one on ^loints of feeling. Is it not time now to insist that 
ability and not lying is tlie force of a barrister — that he has 
not to make liimself a bad actor in onlcr to put a case well, 
but to got tJic clearness and breailth of vision which will 
enable him to handle the evidence etleetively? Untruthful' 
ness usually ends by making men foolish. 1 have never rend 
SS[)iritual Wiv('.s/ but judging from the extracts which have 
come before me, it must be a nasty book. Still, if [leople 
will be censors, let them weigh their words. I mean that 
the words were unfair by the dispro])orti()natcness of the 
condemnation which everybody with some conscience must 
feel to be one of the great ditiiciilties in denouncing a [lar- 
ticular person. Every unpleasant dog is only one of many, 
but we kic*k liim because lie comes in our way, and tliere is 
always some want of distributive justice in the kicking. 

T shall be agreeably surprised if lliero is a respectable 
subscri[)ti()n for the four volumes. Already the numbc'rs 
taken have been satisfactorily large, considering tlu^ indis- 
position of the public to buy books by comparison with 
other wares, and especially to buy novels at a liigli price, f 
fancy every private copy has done duty for a circle. Ericnds 
of mine in the country liave implied that they lent tlicir 
copies to all the rea'lers in tiudr mdghboiirhood. A litlh; 
fu.ss of advertisement, tog(‘ther with the reviews, will pei- 
haps create a few more curious imfuirers after tlie book, and 
imiress its existence on the slower part of the reading worM. 
But really the reading world i.s, after all, very narrow, ns, 
according to tlie SSpectator,* the comfortable ” world also 
is — the world able to give away a sovereign without juncli- 
ing itself. Those statistics just given about incomes aio 
very interesting. 

A thousand thanks for your kind interest in onr project, 
and for tlie trouble you have taken in our behalf. I 
fear <*;e land buying and building ^ is likely to conic to 
nothi.fg, and our construction to remain entirely of the 
^ A oito ollered near Shere, in Surrey. 
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aerial sort. It is so much easier to imagine other ])co|)lo J.oUcrto 
doing wise tilings than to do tliem one’s self ! Tractically, 

1 excel in nothing but paying twice as much as i ought for 
everything. On the whole, it would be better if my life 
could be done, for me, and I could look on. However, it 
appears that the question of the land at Sliere may remain 
o])en until we can discuss it with you at Weybridge ; and 
there is no telling what we may not venture on with your 
eyes to sec through. 

But, oh dear, I don’t like anything tliat is troublesome 
under the name of ])leasure. 

I have had the news that you are safely laiuhnl at Pooree, Mrs Ton. 
so now 1 can write with some courage. 1 have got some 
C' iifort — I trust it is not false comfort -out of the pro- 
ba'-dity that there will be much good mingled with the evil 
of lliis winter’s exile for you. You must be the richer for it 
mentally, and your health may be the better -and tlien, you 
will be back again in the late spring. In this way i make 
1 \\self contented under the inconijiletene.^s of our life w’ith- 
o:it you, and I am determined not to grumble at my share 
of the loss w’hich falls so sadly on Dr Congreve and the 
thildreai. DrtVmgreve kindly let me know wlum yon had 
got through the trials of th*‘. Bed Sea, rather better tlian 
might have been expected; and Sophie tells me that you 
sjjoak of the brilliant colouring in your new world as (juito 
eijual to any descri[)tion you had read. Beyond that all is a 
blank to me cxcc]»t the fact of your arrival at Pooree, and 
:ill my feeling is taken u)) with the joy there must have heen 
in till! meeting with Mr Ceddes. lind it very ditlicult 

to write in rlie heat -so don't make the thought of me 
disagreeabl(‘ by associating it with a claim on yon for a 
*' tier. I will be grateful for scraps from your correspondence 
with home, and wait for my turn wdicn you come back to ii.s. 

Bor ourselves, we think our little grand-daughter, Blanche, 
the perfection of a baliy. She is, dispassionately speaking, 
very i»retty, and has a cooing, chanting song of lier own 
wliieli it makes me ha[)py to hear. Mr Lewes goes on at. his 
writing with as much interest as ever, and is bringing the 
first part of his wau’k into its linal .sha])c. Since we came 
kotno I have been reading bis manuscript, which h.is been 
l>tling itself up in preparation for my leismv, and 1 have 
bcim wearing my gra|Vost ]»hiloso])luc ca]>. Altogether we 
'-^re dangerously happy. You remember Mrs B>lank of Cov- 
entry know^ hers was another naiiiC ftn' astonishing 

cleverness in that tovvii. Now, of course, she is old, and her 
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cleverness seems to have a mouldy flavour. A]yropos of tlie 
seventh book of ‘ ^licVlLMuardi’ — which yim may not have 
read, but never mind — Mrs Blank, having lain awake all 
night from compassion for Biilstrode, said, “Poor, dear 
creature, after he had done so much for that wretch, sitting 
up at niglit and attending on him ! and J donH believe it vm 
the Jmindi/ that fci/led hhi : and what is to become of Biil- 
strode now, — he has nobody left but (flirist!” I think 
this is worth sending to India, you see : it is a little bit of 
old Coventry life that may make and Ihnily laugli witli 
all the more lively memory in the Jiiidst of your strange 
scenery. But there is a hovering terror while I write to you 
from far off, lest my trivialities should find you wlicn you 
are ill or have some cause for being sad. In any case, 
however, you will take my letter for a simple i»roof that 1 
dwell on you and Mmily as images constantly present in my 
mind, and very often moving to the foreground in my 
contemplation. Mr Lewes is one with me in many atfec- 
tionatc thoughts about you, and your names are often on 
our lips. AVe are going to pass the (diristmas week witli 
our friends at AVeybridge ; and 1 shall be glad to escape tlio 
London as}iccts of that season, — aspects that are without 
any happy association for me. Mr Lewes has just been in 
to speak to me, and begs me to say that he hoi>CH baby is 
raised to the power. A'oii see the lofty point of view 
from which ho i-cgards the world at pr(i.scnt. J5ut there is 
enough of tlic sap of affection in him tr) withstand all tlie 
clryne.ss of the dryest mathematics, and lie has very hearty 
regards for yon all, inclnding Mr Ceddes, not as a matter 
of course, but with .S])(‘(-ial empliasis. Cood byo dear, dear 
friend. May it give you some little satisfaction to think of 
me as yours always lovingly. 

Your letter was very welcome to me. I wanted to know 
how yon were; and ( think that I discern in your words some 
growth of courage to face the hard task - it is a hard task - 
of living a separate life. J reckon it a great good to me that 
any writing of mine has been taken into companionsliip ly 
y(m, and seemed to speak witli you of your own exj^criemr. 
Thank you for tolling me of that. 

Thi.s weather, whh'li is so melamdioly in the privalioii it 
must cause to tliose wlio are worst off in tlie world, adds a 
little weiglit to evcrybody’.s griefs. Ihit 1 trust that yau 
find it a comfort, not an ojipression, to be among friend'^ 
wlio i.uike a little claim on your attention. AV^lieii you gc 
How. jilease tell me all about tlic place, and whom you I’tt'-' 
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near you, because like to be able to imagine your circiim- 

stances. slnlth”'* 

I have been, and am still, reading Mr Lewes’s manuscript, istu Dec. 
— and I often associate tliis with your dear husband, to 
whom I imagine mine would have liked to send his proofs 
when the matter had reached the printing stage. 

We are both very well, and Mr Lewes is enjoying his 
morning at his desk, lie likes very much to be included in 
your love, and has always thought you one of the most 
charming women among our acquaintance. Please not to 
say that he has bad taste in women. We both clierish very 
tender thoughts of your sorroAv, dear friend. Let me always 
be assured that you tliink of me a.s yours ailcctionatcly. . 

We have to thank you for two things especially. First, MrSimpso 
inr the good bargain you have made for ‘ ^liddlcmarch ’ with 
Australia; and secondly, for the trouble you have kindly 
taken with the MS., which has come to us safely in its line 
Russian coat. 

The four volumes, we imagine, must have been subscribed . 
long ago ; and wo should be glad to knoAv, if it were 
convenient — perhaps even if it were /heumvenient — what are 
the figures representing the courage of “ the trade’" in the 
matter of a 42s. novel, which has already been well dis- 
tiibuted. 

We both h(q>e that your health is well coiilirmed, and that 
you arc pret)arcd for Christmas pleasures, among which you 
Would probably, like Caleb (larth, reckon the extra “busi- 
ness’' which the jolly season carries in its hinder wallet. 


CHAPTETi XVIT. 

J(tn. I. — At tlie beginning of December, the eigldh and Journal, 
last book of ‘ Middicmarch ’ was published, the three linal 
mnnbers having been ]»nl)lished monthly. No former book 
of mine has been received with more enthusiasm — not even 
‘Adam Bede’; and I have received many dce]>ly .dVectiug 
assurances of its influence for g<md on iuilividual minds. 

Hardly anything could have liappencd U) luo uhieh I could 
regard as a greater blessing, than the grow th of my spiritual 
existence when iny bodily existence is (lcoa)ing. The 
merely egoistic satisfactions of fame are easily nullified by 
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tootliaclio, and that has made my chief consciousness for 
the last week. This morning, when I was in pain, and 
taking a melancholy brcakhist in bed, some sweet-naturcd 
creature sent a beautiful bouquet to the door for me, bound 
round with the written wish that “Every year may bo 
liap])ier and happier, and that (Jod’s ))lessing may ever 
tibide with the immortal author of ‘ Silas Marncr.’ ” Happily 
my dear husband is well, and able to enjoy these things 
for me. Tliat he rejoices in them is my most distinct per- 
sonal [)Ieasure in such tributes. 

Your affectionate greeting to mo and Mr Lewes was very 
sweet to our feelings. We found it on our rciiini from the 
country, where we had been to spend our Christinas. IJn- 
hajipily, 1 brought back a sad face-ache from cold, Avhich 
has since turned into sore-throat, and has kept me a dolor- 
ous prisoner, occn[)ied chietly in bearing [>ain. This is my 
small share of the world’s sorrow. In all other respects ne 
arc as hapjiy as even your generous regard could desire us 
to be. For Mr Lewes’s health is just now untroubled, and 
with those who arc nean‘st to us all is well. 

Until this evening T have not felt expial to writing oven 
a brief note ; but now that I am a little relieved, iny first 
desire is to thank you for a whole year’s sympathy, of which 
your last letter was the closing chord. I trust that it 
will always be a satisfactory thought to you that yon came 
as a cheering faith-creating inllueiure to ino when 1 was 
writing ‘ Middlcmarch ’ umler all the obstructions of fcchlc 
health, occasionally even of illness that made me fcaj* lc4 
1 should never bo able to cany out my conception. Always, 
a letter from you gave me proof that 1 Imd made mysi-lf 
understood, and that no care to .say the right word would 
be thrown away. Amid all the irremediable trials of exist- 
ence, men and women can nevertheless greatly help eiuli 
other ; and while we can licit) eaeli other it is worth whil'*- 
to live. Let it increase your contidence in this sort value 
which your life may always liave, tliat you have really helped 
me simply by writing out your thoughts and feelings to nic. 

A week or two ago J had a letter from some corner oi 
London, beginning “ I am a lawyer’s clerk, young and 
and ignorant,” and ending with a prayer for a chcaptr 
edition of ‘ Aliddlemarch,’ “hut not too ehea]),” lest [>ai"a 
and t>rint should be bad -and men of the writer’s class 
were willing to pinch for the sake of inlying for a hook 
they wanted. You may imagine that 1 am more encoui' 
aged by sucli a letter than by many laudatory notices. 
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It was very pleasant to have your greetin,^ on tlio New Lo.Uorio 
Year, though 1 was keeping its advent in uielanclioly guise. 

I am relieved now from the neuralgic part ol! my ailment, MJan. 
and am able to write something of the hearty response I 
feel to your good wishes. 

We both hope that the coming year may continue to you 
all the family joys which must make the core of your 
ha])piness, without underrating golf and good contributors 
to ‘Maga.’ Health has to be }»resupposed as the veliicle 
of all other good, and in this respect you may l)e i)ossibly 
better off in ’73 than in ’72, for I think you have had 
.several invalidings witliin the last twelve montlis. 

Mr Langford wrote yesterday that he know of an article 
Cl ‘ Middlemarch ’ being in t»re|)aration for tlie ‘Times,’ 
wiiich certainly was never before so slow in noticing a book 
of mine. Whether such an article, will ailect the sale favour- 
ably seems eminently uncertain, and can only com[)licate Mr 
(Simpson’s [)roblem. 

M’c have been glad to welcome our good friend, Mr 
Anthony Trollope, after hi.s long ab.<ence. He is wonder- 
fully full of life and energy, and will soon bring out his 
two thick volumes on Australian colonics. 

My friendly J)utch publisluTs lately sent us a handsome 
row of volumes —deorge Kliot’s ‘ Homautisehe Werke,' with 
;in introduction, in whie.li eomparisous are sab^ly shrouded 
for me in the haze of Dutch, so that if they are disad- 
viinmgeoiis, 1 am not jiained. 

Please give my best wishes for the coming year to Mr 
Wii'iam 1 Blackwood. 

A I last 1 bi’cak my silcuce, ami thank you for your kind MrsCiws, 
care about me. 1 am able b' enjoy my reading at the 
' orner of my study tire, and am at that unpitiablo stoge 
of illness which is counterbalanced by extra ]>etting. 1 
have been fearing lliat you too juay be undergoing some 
of a kindred sort, and T should like to be assured 
that you have (juite got through the troubles wldc-li 
threatened you. 

How good you have all been to me, and what a dis- 
appointing investment of alVeetion 1 have tinned out ! Ihit 
UuMe evening drives, which ]»orhaps encouraged the face- 
ache, have left me a treasure of ]ueturc and poetry in my 
inemory cpiite worth paving for, and in these da)s all prices 
arc high. 

The new year began very ]>rottily for me at half- past eight 
in the morning with a beautiful boiupict, left by an unknown 
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at our door, and an inscription asking that “ God’s bless- 
ing might ever abide with the immortal author of ‘ Silas 
Marner.’ ” 

The signs of your sympathy sent to me across the wide 
water have touclied me witli the more effect because you 
imply that you arc young. I care supremely tliat my writing 
should be some help and stimulus to tliose who have jirobably 
a long life before them. 

Mr Lewes has carefully read through the articles which 
were accompanied by your kind letter, and he has a high 
opinion of the feeling and discernment exhibited in them. 
Some concluding passages which he read aloud to me are 
such as I register among the grounds of any encouragement 
in looking backward on what I have written, if not in look- 
ing forward to any future writing. 

Thank you, dear young friend, whom T shall probably 
never know otherwise than in this spii itual way. And cer- 
tainly, ajiart from those relations in life which bring daily 
ojiportunities of lovingness, the most satisfactory of all ties 
is this effective invisible intercourse of an elder mind with a 
younger. 

That quotation in your letter, from Hawthorne’s book, 
offers an excellent type, both for men and women, in the 
value it assigns to that order of work w’hich is called subor- 
dinate, but Ijccomes ennobling by being finely done. Yours, 
with sincere obligation. 

P.S , — Ly the way, i\[r Lcw'cs tells me that you ascribe 
to me a hatred of blue eyes, — which is amusing, since my 
owm eyes are blue-grey. 1 am not in any sense one of the 
“good haters”; on the contrary, my weaknesses all verge 
towards an excessive Lderaiicc and a tendency to melt off 
the outlines of things. 

Much gratitude for your letter of the yth telling me yonr 
inijn’cssions of ‘^liddlemarch.’ 1 count spontaneous words 
such as yours among my most ])rccious encouragements ; 
indeed, after my husband’s sympathy, letters from those 
personally unknown to me are the only testimonies to the 
effect of my writing on wdiich I thoroughly rely. . . . 
After one has had much experience as a writer, ] anise, as 
such, is incapable of stirring any fibre of joy. What one’s 
soul thirsts for is the word which is the reflex of one’s own 
aim and delight in writing— the word which shows th;il 
what one meant has been perfectly seized, that the emotion 
wj.dch stir»-ed one in writing is repeated in the mind of the 
n;ader. 
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I am much pleased with the colour and the lettcrin.g of Letters to 
the guinea edition, and the thinner paper makes it delight- 
fully handy. Let us hope that some people still want to 25 th Feb. 
read it, since a friend of ours, in one short railway bit to 
and fro, saw two persons reading the paper-covered num- 
bers. Now is the moment when a notice in the ‘Times’ 
might possibly give a perceptible impulse. 

Kohn, of Lerlin, has written to ask us to allow him to 
reprint ‘The Spanish Oypsy’ for ;^5o, and we have con- 
sented.^ Some Dresdener, who has translated poems of 
Tennyson’s, asked leave to translate ‘ The Spanish Gypsy ’ 
in 1870, but I have not heard of his translation appearing. 

The rain this morning is welcome, in exchange for the 
snow, which in London has none of its country charms left 
t< it. Among my books, which comfort me in the absence 
of sunshine, is a copy of the ‘ Handy Loyal Atlas,’ which Mr 
Lewes has got for me. 'Phe glorious index is all the more 
appreciated by me, because 1 am tormented with German his- 
torical atlases which have no index, and are covered with 
11 imcs swarming like ants on every map. 

The catalogue coming in the other day renewed my long- 
ing for the cheap edition of Lockhart’s novels, though I have 
some compunction in teasing your busy mind with my small 
bigging. I should like to take them into (he country, where 
our days are always longer for reading. 

I have a love for Lockhart because of Scott’s lAfe, which 
seems to me a ])erfect biography. How dilierent from 
another we know of! 

After your kind words, I will confess that T should very 2«stb Feb. 
much like to have the ‘Manual of Geography’ by Mackay, 
and Haynes’s ‘ IMrt Loyal Logic.’ 

Ajmqm of the ‘Lifted A'cil,’ 1 think it will not be judi- 
cious to reprint it at j)resent. I care for the idea which it 
embodies, and which justifies its ]•ainfulness. A motto 
which I. wrote on it yesterday perhaps is a sullicient indica- 
tion of that idea ; — 

“(live me no light, great heaven, Imt .such a.s turna 
To energy of liiiinun felh>\v.shi}) ; 

No powers save the growing lieritugo 
That makes completer nuinhoud,'’ 

Hut it will be well to put the story in harness with some 
other productions of mine, and not send it b>vth in its dis- 
mal loneliness. There arc many things in it which I would 
willingly say over again, and I shall never put thorn in any 
1 8eo footnote, p. 487. 
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other form. l>iit wo must wait a little. The question is 
not in the least one of money, but of care for the best effect 
of writing, which often depends on circumstances, much as 
pictures depend on light and juxtaposition. 

1 am looking forward with interest to ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ 
and thinking what a blessed lot it is to die on just linisliing 
a book, if it could be a good one. I mean it is blessed only 
to quit activity when one quits life. 

If I had been quite sure of your address, I should have 
written to you even before receiving your dear letter, over 
which I have been crying this morning. The prompting to 
write to you came from my having ten days ago read your 
^lemoir — brief yet full — of the precious last months before 
the parting. Mrs P. Taylor brought me her copy as a loan. 
Put may I not bog to have a copy of my own ^ It is to me 
an invaluable bit of "writing, — the inspiration of a great 
sorrow, born of a great love, has made it perfect ; and ever 
since I read it, 1 have felt a stnmgthening companionship 
from it. Vou will perhai^s think it strange when 1 tell you 
that i have been more cheerful since I read the record of his 
sweet mild heroism, which threw cm])hasis on every blessing 
left in his waning life, and was silent over its i>angs. 1 
have even ventured to lend this co[>y, w'liicli is not my own, 
to a young married W'oman of whom 1 am very fond, because 
I thiidv it is an unforgettable picture of that union which is 
the ideal (d marriage, and which i desire young people to 
have in their minds as a goal. 

It is a comfort in tln'nking of yon that you have two lov- 
able young creatures with you. I have found (jiiitc a new 
interest in young people since I have be(;n conscious lliat f 
am getting older; and if all personal joy were to go from 
mo as it has gone from yon, I could perha[)S Jlnd some 
energy from that interest, and try to teach the young. 1 
wish, dear friend, it wore possible to convey to you the 
sense 1 have of a great good in being permitted to know of 
your happiness, and of having some communion with the 
sorrow which is its shadow'. Vour words have a consecra- 
tion for me, and my husband shares Jiiy feeling. Jlo sends 
his love along with mine. Jlo sobbed with something 
which is a sort of grief better worth having than any trivial 
gladness, as he read the t>nutcd record of your love. He, 
too, is capable of that supreme self-merging love. 

This is good news about the guinea edition, but I emphati- 
cally agree with you that it will bo well to be cautious in 
further prmting. I wdsh you could see a letter J had from 
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California tho otlier clay, apparently from a yonng fellow, Letter to 
and beginning, “ Oh, you dear lady ! J, who have been a 
Fred Vincy ever so long, . . . have played vagabond iiih March, 
and ninny ever since I knew the meaning of such icmis,” 

(fee., (fee. 

I am sorry to infer, from what you say about being re- 
commended to go to a German bath, that you have been out 
of health lately. There really is a g(md deal of enrative 
virtue in the air, waters, and exercise one gets at such 
places; and if the boredom were mjt strong enough to 
counteract the better influences, it would be worth while to 
endure. 

That phrase of Miss StuarFs — “fall flat on the world” — 
is worth remembering. 1 should think it is not likely to 
p’ >ve prophetic, if she is at all like her cousin, whose fair 
piquant face remains very vividly ))efore me. The older one 
gets, the more one delights in these young things, rejoicing 
ill their joys. 

'the Ministerial crisis interests me, though it does not 
l ing me any practical need for thinking of it, as it docs to 
you. T wish there were scmie solid, jihilosophical Conserva- 
tive to take tlie reins- - one wlio knows the true functions of 
stability in human aflairs, and, as tho jisalm says, “ Would 
alrtO practise what he, knows.” 

1 sui)[)Oso my hesitation about writing to you to tell KUwarci 
of a debt 1 feel towards you is all vanity, if you did not 
know me, you might tliiiik a great deal more of my judg- Marrii. 

iiK'iit than it is worth, and 1 should feel bold in that possi- 
biliry. Jjiit when judgment is understood to mean simply 
one's own impression of delight, one ought not to shrink 
from making one’s small ofleriug of burnt clay because 
others can give gold statues. 

Jl would be iiaiTOwness to suppose tliat an artist can only 
care for the impressions of those who know the methods of 
his art as well as feel its ellects. Art works for all vhom it 
can touch. And I want in gratitude to tell you that yoni 
work makes life larger and more beautiful to me. 1 mean 
that Jiistorical life of all tJie world, in which our little per- 
sonal share often seems a mere standing-room from wJiicli 
we can look all round, and chiefly backward. Perhaps the 
work has a strain of special sadness in it — perha[)s a deeper 
sense of the tremendous outer forces which urge us, than of 
the inner impulse towards lieroic struggle and achievement ; 
hut the sadness is so inwrought with pure, eh'vating sensi- 
bility to all that is sweet ami beautiful in the story of man 
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and in the face of tlie earth, that it can no more be found 
fault with than the sadness of mid-day, when Pan is touchy 
like the rest of us. Don’t you agree with me that much 
superfluous stuff is written on all sides about purpose in art ^ 
A nasty mind makes nasty art, whether for art or any other 
sake ; and a meagre mind will bring forth what is meagre. 
And some effect in determining other minds there must be, 
according to the degree of nobleness or meanness in the 
selection made by the artist’s soul. 

Your w'ork impresses mo with the happy sense of noble 
selection and of power determined by refined sympathy. 
That is why I wanted to thank you in writing, since lip- 
honiago has fallen into disrepute. 

I cannot help liking to tell you a sign that my delight 
must have taken a little bit of tlie same curve as yours. 
Looking, apropos of your picture, into the “ fi)higenia in 
Aulis,” to read the chorus you know of, I found my blue 
pencil-marks made seven years ago (and gone into that for- 
getfulness which makes my mind seem very large and 
empty) — blue pencil-marks made against the dance-loving 
Kithara and the footsteps of the muses and the nereids 
dancing on the shining sands. 1 was pleased to sec that my 
mind had been touched in a dumb n ay by what has touched 
yours to fine utterance. 

Welcome back to Europe ! What a comfort to see your 
handwriting dated from San Remo —to think that Dr Con- 
greve’s anxieties about your voyage are at an end, and that 
you are once more in the [)o.st which is more specially and 
permanently yours ! Mr Lewes finds fault with your letter 
for not telling enough ; but the mere fact of your .safety 
.seems to fill it (piite full for mo, and 1 can think of no draw- 
backs — not even of the cold, which I hope is by this time 
passing aw^ay for you, as it is for us. You must be so rich 
in memories that w'c and our small ordinary news must 
appear very flat to you, but wo will submit to be a little 
despised by you if only we can have you with u.s again. 1 
have never lost the impre.ssion of Dr Congreve’s look when 
he paid us his farewell visit, and spoke of his anxiety about 
your voyage, fearing that you had started too late ; and tliat 
impression gives me all the keener symi)athy with the re- 
pose I trust he is feeling. About ourselves I have only gootl 
news to tell. We are happier than ever, and have no 
troublc.s. We are searching for a country house to go to at 
the end of May or earlier. I long for the perfect peace and 
freedom of the country again. The hours seem to stretch 
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themselves there, q-nd to hold twice as much thought as one Letter to 
can get into them in town, where acquaintances and small 
claims inevitably multiply. istii April. 

Imagine us nearly as we were when we last saw you -only 
a little older — with unchanged afiection for you, and un- 
dimmcd interest in whatever befalls you. Do not tax your- 
self to write unless you feel a pleasure in that imperfect sort 
of communication. I will try Jiot to fear evil if you are 
silent, but you know that I am glad to have something more 
than hope to feed on. 

It gives mo a deep satisfaction to think that your corre- aiox. Main, 
spqndencc with M. Hitter is a mutual good. He is not, 1 
imagine, a young man ; and this makes tlie relation between 
you the more interesting to me. [ delight in sweet inter- 
c]' ingc between an elder and a younger life. I am much 
helped by his reception of the Einlogue to ‘ ^Middleinarch,’ 
for some one had written a lialf-donbt whether there ought 
to have been an e[)ilogue at all ; and my readily eolioing dis- 
trust had taken up the doubt. You will be glad to hear that 

0 guinea form of the book goes oil’ with amazing rapidity 
—amazing, because nobody seems to know anybody else who 
buys books, so that the disap|)earance of editions is a mys- 
terious c*ase of absorption. 

(fOod-bye. Keej) the highest ambition, which doesn’t 
mind worn edges to its coat, and is bent on the quality 
rather than the rank of its work. 

It was a cordial to me this morning to learn that you MrsWm. 
havv the i)roject of going with your young friend to C'am- 
biidL'c at the end of the autumn. I could not have thought 
of anything better to wash for on your belialf, than that 
you ;di(‘uld have the consciousness of helping a younger 
life. T know, dear friend, that .so far as you directly arc 
concerned with this life, the remainder of it can only be 
patience and resignation. Ihit Ave are not shut u]) within 
our individual life, and it is one of the gains of advancing 
ago that the good of young creatures becomes a more definite 
intonsc joy to us. With that renunciation for ourselves 
which age inevitably brings, wo get more freedom of .soul 
to enter into tlie life of others : wliat we can never learn 
they will know, and tlie gladness which is a dcj^arteil sun- 
light to us is rising with the strength of morning to them. 

r am very much interested in the fact of young women 
studying at Cambridge, and I have lately seen a charming 
specimen of the pupils at Hitchin— a verv modest lovely 
girl, who distinguished herself iu the last examination. One 
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is anxious that in the beginning of a higher education for 
women, the immediate value of wliich is chiefly the social 
recognition of its desirableness, the students should be fa- 
vourable subjects for experiment, — girls or young women 
whose natures are large and rich enough not to be used up 
in their elTorts after knowledge. 

Mr Lewes is very well, and goes on working joyously. 
Proofs come in slowly, but he is far from being ready witli 
all the manuscript wliich will be needed for his preliminary 
volume — the material which has long been gathered retpiir- 
ing revision and suggesting additions. 

Do think it a privilege to have that fine pht/sique of yoiirs^ 
instead of a headachy dyspeptic frame such as many women 
drag tlirougli life. Lven in irremediable sorrow it is a sort 
of blasphemy against one’s suflering fellow-beings to think 
lightly of any good which they would be thankful for in 
exchange for soimdliing they have to bear. 

Mai/ 19. — Wo paid a visit to Cambridge at the invitation 
of Mr Frederick Myers, and I (mjoyed greatly talking with 
him and some others of the Trinity men. In the evenings 
we went to see the boat-race, and then returned to supper 
and talk- “the first evening with .Mr Henry Sidgwich, Mr 
Jebb, Mr Edmund Gurney ; the second, with young Balfour, 
young Lyttelton, Mr Jackson, and Edmund Gurney again. 
Mrs and Miss Huth wore also our companions during the 
visit. On the Tuesday morning we breakfnsied at i\rr Henry 
Si(lg\^ick^s with Mr .Jebb, Mr \V. G. Clark, Mr .Myers, and 
Mrs and Miss Huth. 

JA/// 22. ■ M'e went to the French play at the Princess’s, 
and saw Plessy and Desclee in Lcs idees de Madame 
Aubray.” 1 am just flushing again Aristotle’s ‘Poetics,’ 
which 1 first read in 1856. 

Our plans have been upset by the impo.ssibility of finding 
a house in the country that is suitaldo to us ; and weariness 
of being deluded into journey.s of investigation by fanciful 
advertisements, has inclined Mr Imwes for the present to say 
that we will go abroad. Still 1 have nothing to tell that is 
absolutely settled, and I must ask you, when you return, to 
send a note to this house. If I am in England, it will be 
forwarde 1 to me, and you will get a prompt answer. H 1 
am silent, you will conclude that T am gone abroad. 1 
thing ii is at the end of June tliat you arc to come homo 'l 

lier( we have been wearing fnrs and velvet, ami having 
tires ab through tlie past week, chiefly occupied l)y Mr 
iicwes ,md me in a visit to Cambridge. AVe were invited 
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ostensibly to see the boat-race, but the real pleasure of the Letter to 
visit consisted in talking with a hopeful group of Trinity 
young men. On Monday we had a clear cold day, more like l^th’kay. 
the line weather of mid-winter than any tradition of Alay 
time. I hope that you have had no such revisiting of winter 
at San llemo. How mucli we should enjoy having you wdtb 
us to narrate everything that has happened to you in the 
last eventful half year 1 I shall feel the loss of this as an 
immediate prospect to be the greatest disadvantage in our 
going abroad next month — if w^e go. 

Thanks for y{)ur letter. What you say of ‘ Romola ’ is a Aiex. Main 
great comfort to me. It is a good while now since 1 read 
the book, but about two months ago 1 was looking through 
tile SSaying.s,’ and on running my eyes over those from 
‘R'lnola’ I felt some wonder that anyone should think I 
had written anything better. 

1 am iiiucli interested in all you tell me about your youth- 
ful companions. You understand that [ necessarily care most 
about the impression my books make on the young. Mr Lewes 
ha been wont to say that neither the very young nor tlie ignor- 
ant could care about my writing — that its signilicaiice must 
escape them, and that the aspects of life which it presents 
would not interest them. As to the ignorant, T should think 
1 hat this judgment must be true ; but facts seem to be contra- 
dicting it in relation to the young. And this makes me glad. 

Thanks for sending me word of poor ]\fiss Rebecca Min Bmy, 
Franklin’s death. It touches me deeply. 81 ie was always 
])iirticularly good and alFectionate to me, and I had much 
ha])[)iness in her as my teacher. 

in September a house near Chislehurst will be open to 
us — a house which we think of ultimately making our sole 
home, turning our backs on Loudon. Rut we sliall be 
alLwed to have it furiiislied for a year on trial. 

June . — In the beginning of June we paid a visit to ^[r .Uuimai. 
Jowett at Oxford, meeting tlierc Mr and j^frs Charles 
Roundell, then newly married. AVc stayed from Saturday 
to Monday, and I was introduced to many persons of 
interest, — Professor T. Green, Alax Miiller, Thompson, the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, a !Mi' Wordsworth, 
the grandson of the poet, who had spent some time in India, 
and a host of others. 

Jvne 23.— Started for the Continent Fontainebleau, 
Ploiubieres, itc. LottevU) 

I feel myself guilty that T have allow'ed the vicissitudes 
of travelling to hinder me from writing to you, for the Aug. 

2 K 
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Letter to chaiice that a letter from me might be welcome to you in 

grev^^^’ what I have been imagining as the first weeks of your return 

9th Aug, to England and the house in Mecklenburgh Square. T am 
sure that I should not have been guilty in this way if I had 
been at any time able to say where you should send me an 
answer which I could call for at a Po^te Restante, But we 
have been invariably uncertain as to the length of our stay 
in any one place, and as to our subsequent route ; and I 
confess that I shrink from writing a letter full of my own 
doings, without tlic prospect of getting some news in return. 
I am usually in a state of fear rather than of hope about my 
absent friends ; and [ dread lest a letter written in ignorance 
about them should be ill-timed. But at last all fears have 
become weaker than the uneasy sense that I have omitted 
to send you a sign of your loved presence in my thoughts, 
and that you may have lost a gleam of pleasure tlirougli my 
omission. 

Wc left home on the 23d of June, with a sketch of a 
journey in our minds which included Grenoble, the Grande 
Chartreuse, Aix les Bains, Cliambdry, and Geneva. The 
last place I wished to get to, because my friend .Mine. 
D’ Albert is not likely to live much longer, and I thouglit 
that T should like to see her once more. But during a short 
stay at Fontainebleau I began to feel that lengthy railway 
journeys w^ere too formidable for us old w'cak creatures, and, 
moreover, that July and August were not the best months 
for those southern regions. We were both shattered, and 
needed quiet rather than the excitement of seeing friends and 
ac(iuaintancc3 — an excitement of which we had been having 
too much at liomc — so we turned aside by easy stages to the 
Vosges, and spent about three w'eeks at Plombieres and 
Luxeuil. We sliall carry home many pleasant memories of 
our journey— of Fontainebleau, for example, which 1 had 
never seen before ; then of the Vosges, wdiere we count on 
going again. Erckmann-Chatrian’s books had been an 
introduction to the lovely region ; and several of them were 
our companions there. But what small experiences these 
are compared with yours ; and how w^e long for the time 
when you will be seated with 11s at our country house ( Pdack- 
brook, r jar Bromley, is the name of the house), and tell ns 
as mucli as y{)U can think of about this long year in whicli \ye 
have been deprived of you. If you receive this letter in 
time to write me a line which would reach me by the i5tli, 
1 sliall *'Q most grateful if you will give me that undeserved 
indulg*^ nee. 
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On our return yesterday from our nine weeks’ absence, Letter to 
1 found a letter from Mr Main, in which lie shows some 
anxiety that 1 should write you the “ formal sanction ” yon mh Aug. 
justly require before admitting extracts from ‘ Middlcmarch’ 
in the new edition of the ‘ Sayings.’ I have no objection, if 
you see none, to such an enlargement of the volume, and I 
satisfy our good Mr Plain’s promptitude by writing the 
needed consent at once. 

We used our plan of travel as “a good thing to wander 
from,” and went to no single place (except Fontainebleau) 
to which we had beforehand projected going. 

Our most fortunate wandering was to the Vosges — to 
riombicrcs and Luxeuil — which have made us in love with 
the mode of life at the Kaux of France, as greatly preferable 
t«/ the ways of the German Bad. 

We happened to be at Xancyjust as the Germans were 
])Cgi lining to quit it, and we saw good store of fricolores and 
jiapcr lanterns ready in the shop windows for those who 
vished to l)uy the signs of national rejoicing, i can im- 
a:.ine that, as a JVussian lady told us, the Germans them- 
selves were not at all ri'joicod to leave that jirctty town for 
“les bords do la Spree,” where, in French dialogue, all 
(Jerinans are supposed to live. 

4. — Went to lllackbrook, near Ihckley. Journal. 

I quite assent to your projiosal that there should be a now r.ottcrto 
edition of ‘ ^liddlemarch ’ in one volume, at 7s. 6d. to be 
prepared at once, but not piibli.slied too precipitately. lotuscpt. 

T like your project of an illustration ; and the financial 
arrangements yon mention are quite acceptable to mo. 

F(>r one reason csjiccially I am delighted that the book is 
going to be reprinted — namely, ihd I ran ihr proof-.dmls 
and mah’ corredions. Pray give orders that tlic slieets be 
sent to me. I should like the landing to he of a ricli sober 
colour, with very plain lioman lettering. It iniglit t»c called 
a “ revised edition.” 

Thanks for the extract from Mr Collins’s letter. I did 
not know that there was really a Lowick, in a ^Midland 
county too. ]\rr Collins has my gratitude for feeling some 
regard towards Mr Casaubon, in wliose life / lived with 
much syrn])athy. 

When 1 was at Oxford, in May, two ladies came up to 
me after dinner ; one said, How could you let Dorothea 
laarry that Casaubon D’ The other, “Oh, T understand 
her doing that, but why did you let her Marry the other 
fellow, whom I cannot bearl” Thus two “ardent ad- 
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Letter to mirers*^ wished that the book had been quite different 
from what it is. 

19 th ^ept. I wonder whether you have abandoned— as you seemed to 
agree that it would be wise to do — the project of bringing 
out my other books in a cheaper form than the present 
3s. 6d., whicli, if it were not for the blemish of the figure 
illustrations, would be as pretty an edition as could be, and 
perhaps as cheap as my public requires. Somehow, tlie 
cheap books that crowd tlie stalls are always those which 
look as if they were issued from Pandemonium. 

Mrs Cross, I am rather ashamed of our grumblings. We are really 
mil Oct. enjoying the country, and have more than our share of 
everything. George has happy mornings at his desk now, 
and we have fine bracing air to walk in — air which I tak(i 
in as a sort of nectar. We like the bits of scenery round us 
better and bettor as Ave get them by heart in our walks and 
drives. The house, Avith all its defects, is very pretty, and 
more delightfully secluded, Avitliout being remote from the 
conveniences of the Avorld, than any place Ave have before 
thought of as a pos.sible residence for us. 

I am glad that you have been seeing the Cowper Temples. 
My knowledge of them has not gone be}ond dining Avitli 
them at Mrs Tollcmache’s, and afterwards liaving a good 
conversational call from them ; but they both struck me 
very agreeably. 

Mr Henry Sidgwick is a chief favourite of. mine — one of 
Avhom his friends at Cambridge say that they always expect 
him to act according to a higher standard than they think 
of attributing to any other chief man, or of imposing 
themselves. “Though avo kcj»t onr oAvn felloAvships Aviili- 
out believing more than he did,” one of them said to jnc, 
“wo should have felt that Henry SidgAvick had fallen 
short if he had not renounced his.” 
j. AV. CroHH, The chances of conversation Avere against my being quite 
Soct. yesterday as to the cases in Avhich it seems to, 

me that conformity is the higher rule. What happened 
to be said or not said is of no consequence in any other 
light than that of my anxiety not to a])poar what I should 
lude to he — which is surely not an ignoble egoistic anxiety, 
but belongs to the worship of the Pest. 

All the great religions of the world, historically considered, 
are rightly the objects of deep reverence and sympathy— they 
are the record of spiritual struggles, wliich are the typos 
of our This i.^ to me pre-eminently true of HebreW' 

ism and Cliristianily, 011 which my own youth was noiir 
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ished. And in this sense T have no antagonism towards any Letter to 
religious belief, but a strong outflow of sympathy. Every 
community met to worship the highest Good (which is under- 20 th bet. 
stood to be expressed by God) carries me along in its main 
current ; and if there were not reasons against my following 
such an inclination, I should go to church or chapel, con- 
stantly, for the sake of the delightful emotions of fellowship 
which come over me in religious assemblies — the very nature 
of such assemblies being the recognition of a binding belief 
or spiritual law, which is to lift us into willing obedience, 
and save us from the slavery of unregulated passion or im- 
pulse. And with regard to other i)eople, it seems to me 
that those who have no deflnitc conviction wliich constitutes 
a ])rotesting faith, may often more beneficially cljerish the 
g<j.-d within them and be better members of society by a 
conformity, based on tlic recognised good in tlic public 
belief, than by a nonconformity which has nothing but nega 
fives to utter. Not, of course, if the conformity would be 
accompanied by a consciousness of hypocrisy. That is a ques- 
ti. n for the individual conscience to settle. Eiit there is 
enough to be said on tlie diflerent points of view from which 
j’oiiformity may be regarded, to hinder a ready judgment 
against those who continue to conform after ceasing to 
hclieve in the ordinary sense. Eut witli the utmost large- 
ness of allowance for the difliculty of deciding in s}>ccial 
cases, it must remain true tliat the highest lot is to have 
definite beliefs about which you feel that “ necessity is laid 
u])on you ” to declare them, as something better which you 
are bound to try and give to tliosc who have the worse. 

It was a cheerful accompaniment to breakfast this morn- Joim Biack- 
ijig to have a letter from yon, with tlic pretty picture you 
su ggested of Miss Blackwood’s first ball. T am glad that 
1 have seen the “ little fairy,” so as to be able to imagine 
her. 

We are both the better for the delicious air and quiet 
of tlie country. Wc too, like you, were sorry to quit the 
woods and fields for the comj)aratively disturbed life whiJi 
even we are obliged to lead in town. Letters re(]uesting 
interviews can no longer be made void by one’s absence ; and 
T am much afflicted by tlieso interruptions, which break iq> 
the day witliout any adequate result of good to any mortal. 

In the country the days have broad s[>aces. and the very 
stillness seems to give a delightful roominess to tlie liours. 

1« it not wonderful tliat the world can absorb so much 
‘ Middlcmarch ’ at a guinea the copy 1 1 siiall be glad to 
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hear particulars, which, T imagine, will lead to the conclu- 
sion that the time is coming for the preparation of a ys. 6d. 
edition. I am not fond of reading proofs, but I am anxious 
to correct the sheets of this edition, both in relation to 
mistakes already standing, and to prevent the accumulation 
of others in the reprinting. 

I am slowly simmering towards another big book ; but 
people seem so bent on giving supremacy to ‘ Middlemarch,’ 
that they are sure not to like any future book so well. 1 
had a letter from Mr Bancroft (the American Minister at 
Berlin) the other day, in which he says that everybody in 
llerlin reads ‘Middlemarch.’ Ho had to buy two copies 
for his house; and he found the Hector of the University, 
a stupendous mathematician, occupied with it in the solid 
part of the day. I am entertaining you in this graceful way 
about myself, because you will be interested to know what 
are the chances for our literature abroad. 

That Ashantee business seems to me hideous. \Vhat is 
more murderous than stupidity 1 To have a husband 
gone on such an cx[)edition, is a trial that passes my 
imagination of what it is possible to endure in the way 
of anxiety. 

We are looking forward to the “Inkerman” volume as 
something for me to read aloud. 

During the latter part of our stay at Blackbrook, we had 
become very fond of the neighbourhood. The walks and 
drives round us were delightfully varied— c{)mmons, wooded 
Iane.s, wide pastures — and we felt regretfully that we wore 
hardly likely to find again a country house so secluded in a 
well-inhabited region. 

We have seen few people .at present. The George How- 
ards are come from a delicious lonely sc/oifr in a tower of 
Bamborough Castle! — and he has brought many sketches 
home. That lodging would suit you, wouldn’t it A castle 
on a rock washed by the sea seems to me just a paradise ior 
you. 

We have been reading John Mill’s ‘Autobiography,’ like 
the rest of the w'orld. The account of his early education, 
and the presentation of his father, are admirable ; but there 
are some pages in the latter half that one would have liked 
to be different. 

Our wish to see you after all the long months since June, 
added to your affectionate invitation,^ triumphs over our dis- 
inclinativu to move. So, unless something should occur to 
make the arraijgement inconvenient to you, wc will join the 
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dear party on your hearth in the afternoon of the 24th, and Lottor to 
stay with you till the 26th. oti? Dec*** 

Notwithstanding my trust in your words, I feel a linger- 
ing uneasiness lest we should be excluding some one else 
from enjoying Christmas with you. 

J.’s friend, Dr Andrew Clark, has been prescribing for Mr 
Lewes~-ordering him to renounce the coffee which has been 
a chief charm of life to him, but being otherwise mild in his 
prohibitions. 

I hear with much comfort that you are better, and have 
recovered your usual activity. Please keep well till Christ- 
mas, and then love and pet me a little, for that is always 
very sweet. 

In writing any careful presentation of human feelings, you Mrs Bray, 
nnist count on that infinite stupidity of readers who are 
always substituting their crammed notions of what ought to 
be felt, for any attempt to recall truly what they themselves 
have felt under like circumstances. We are going to spend 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day with our friends at Wey- 
1)1 idge. 

VVe have been spending our Christmas ki the country, and MrsPeUr 
it is only on my return tliat [ got your kind note, with its ^sthDic. 
pretty symbols of remembrance. 8 uch little signs are very 
sweet, coming from those whom one loves well, in spite of 
long separation. I am very glad to have seen you in your 
new home, and to be able to imagine you among your house- 
hold treasures, — especially to imagine both you and your 
husband in enjoyable health. We have been invalidish 
lately, and have put ourselves under the discipline of Dr 
Andrew t -lark, who is not one of the “ three meat meals 
and alcohol” physicians, but rather one of those who try to 
starve out dyspepsia. 

We both send our kind regards to ]\rr Taylor, and hope 
that he may remain robust for his parliainentary camjiaign. 

Life, I trust, will deal gently with you in future, dear friend, 
and give you years of })eacc after your period of anxiety and 
of parting from old places and habits. 

Jan. I. — The hap])y old year in which wc have had con- Journal, 
stant enjoyment of life, notwithstanding much bodily ' 

is gone from m for ever. More than in any former year of 
iny life, love lias been poured forth to me from distant 
hearts, and in our home wc have had tint finish to domestic 
comfort which only faithful kind servant^ can give. Ouv 
children are prosperous and happy, — Charlo'- evidently grow- 
ing in mental efliciency ; wo have abundant wealth for more 
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than our actual needs ; and our unspeakable joy in each 
other has no other alloy than the sense that it must one day 
end in parting. My dear husband has a store of present and 
prospective good in the long work wdiich is likely to stretch 
through the remaining years of his intellectual activity ; and 
there have not been wanting signs that what he has already 
published is being appreciated rightly by capable persons. 
He is thinner than over, but still he shows wonderful 
elasticity and nervous energy. I have been for a month 
rendered almost helpless for intellectual work by constant 
headache, but am getting a little more freedom. Nothing 
is wanting to my blessings but the uninterrupted power of 
work. For as to all my unchangeable imperfections I have 
resigned myself. 

Jan. 17. — [ received this morning from Blackwood the 
account of ‘ Middleinarch ’ and of ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ for 
1873. Of the guinea edition of ‘ ^Middlemarch,’ published 
in the spring, 2434 copie.s have been sold. Of the ‘ Spanish 
Gypsy’ 292 copies have been sold during 1873, and the re- 
maining copies are only 197. Thus out of 4470 which have 
been printed, 4273 have been distributed. 

We have received the volume — your kind and valuable 
gift — and I have read it aloud with l^Ir Lewes, all except 
the later pages, which rve both feel too much to bear reading 
them in common. You have given a deeply interesting and, 
we think, instructive picture, and Mr Lewes has expressed 
his wish that it had not been restricted to a private circula- 
tion. But I understand your shrinking from indiscriminate 
publicity, at least in the first instance. Berhaps, if many 
judges on whom you rely concur with ^fr Lewes, you will be 
induced to extend tlic pos.sibIe benefit of the volume. I care 
so much for the demonstration of an intense joy in life on 
the basis of “ plain living and high thinking,” in this time 
of more and more eager scrambling after wealth and show. 
And then there are exquisite bits which you have rescued 
from that darkness to which his self-depreciation condemned 
them. I think I never read a more ex(iuisite little poem 
than the one called “ Christian Besignalion ” ; and M r 
Lewes, when I read it aloud, at once exclaimed, “ How very 
fine ! Ee id it again ! ” J am also much impressed Avith the 
wise mingling of moderation with symjiathy in that passage, 
given in a note, from the article on Greg’s ‘ Politiciil Essays.’ 

What must Jiave been the clTort Vhicli the writing cost 
you I can— not fully but— almost imagine. But believe, 
di^ar frithd, that in our judgment you have not poured out 
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these recollections in a cry of anguish all in vain. [ feci 
roused and admonished by what you have told, and if I — 
then others. 

I imagined you absorbed by the political crisis, like the Letter to 
rest of the world except the Lord Chief-Justice, who must 
naturally have felt his summing - up deserving of more 20th Fob. 
attention. I, who am no believer in salvation by ballot, am 
rather tickled that the first experiment with it has turned 
against its adherents. 

I have been making what will almost certainly be my last 
corrections of ‘ The Spanish Gypsy,’ and that causes me to 
look forward with special satisfaction to tlio probable ex- 
haustion of the present edition. The corrections chiefly 
cmicern the quantity of the word Zinc/ilo, which ought to 
b<‘ Zincalo; but there are some other emendations, and 
altogether they make a difference to more than seventy 
pages. But it would still be worth while to retain the 
stereotypes, replacing simply the amended pages, there being 
about 400 in the whole book. I am sadly vexed that I did 
not think of having these corrections ready for the German 
reprint. 

1 have been compunctious lately about my having 
s])rinkled cold water on the proposal suggested by Mr 
Sinqvson, of bringing out my novels in a cheaper 'way — on 
tliinncc paper and without illustrations. The compunction 
was roused by my happening, in looking at old records, to 
alight on some letters, one especially, written by a 'working 
man, a certain L. HalV uiore than ten years ago, begging 
me to bring out my books in a form chca]) enougli to let a 
poor man more easily “get a read of them.” Ifeiico if you 
and Mr Simpson see good to revive the design in question, 

I ;nu perfectly in accord. 

You did send me a copy of Lord Lytton’s ‘Fables’ — 
many thanks for doing so. j\Ir Lewes had seen several 
of them in manuscript, and thought well of their merits. 

I am reading them gradually. They are full of graceful 
fancies and charming verse. 80 far as cleverness goes, it 
seems to me he can do almost anything ; and the loan- 
iegs of his mind arc towards the best things. The want 
T feel is of more definiteness and more weight. The two 
stanzas to his wife placed before “Far and Kear” are 
perfect. 

I think I have never written to yon since I wanted to tell 
you tliat I admired very much the just s[m't in wliicli the 
1 JSeo ante.j p. 265. 
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notice of Mill’s * Autobiography ’ was written in the Maga- 
zine. Poor Dickens’s latter years wear a melancholy aspect, 
do they not? But some of the extracts from his letters 
in the last volume have surprisingly more freshness and 
naturalness of humour than any of the letters earlier given. 
Still, something should be done by dispassionate criticism 
towards the reform of our national habits in the matter of 
literary biography. Is it not odious that as soon as a man 
is dead his desk is raked, and every insigniiicant memor- 
andum, which he never meant for the public, is printed 
for the gossiping amusement of people too idle to re-read 
his books ? “He gave the people of his best. His worst 
he kept, his best he gave;” but there is a certain set, not 
a small one, who are titillated by the worst and indifferent 
to the best. I tliink this fashion is a disgrace to us all. 
It is something like the uncovering of the dead Byron’s 
club-foot, 

Mr Lewes is in a more flourishing condition than usual, 
having been helped by Dr Andrew Clark, who ministers to 
all the brain \\'orkers. I have been ill lately, — weeks of 
malam having found their climax in lumbar-neuralgia, ()r 
something of that sort, which gave fits of pain severe 
enough to deserve even a finer name. 

My writing has not been stimulated as Scott’s was umlor 
circumstances of a like sort, and I have nothing to tell you 
securely. 

Please give an expression of my well-founded sympathy 
to Mr ^VilliaIn Blackwood. ^ly exjicricnce feelingly con- 
vinces mo of the hardship there must be in his. I trust 1 
shall hear of the lameness as a dejiartcd evil. 

I send you by this ])Ost a small collection of my poems, 
which Mr Lewes wishes me to get published in May. 

Such of them as have been already jirintcd in a fugitive 
form have been received with many signs of sympathy, and 
every one of those I now send you represents an idea which 
I care for strongly, and wish to propagate as far as I can. 
Else I should forbid myself from adding to the mountainous 
heap of poetical collections. 

The form of volume I have in my eye is a delightful 
duodecimo edition of Keats’s poems (without the “Endy- 
mion”) published during his life: just the volume to slii) 
in the pocket. Mine will be the least bit thicker. 

I should like a darkish-green cover, with Homan lettering. 
But yoL. will consider the physique and price of the book, and 
kindly let me know your thoughts. 
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I fear the fatal fact about your story i is tlie absence of Letter to 
God and hell. “My dear. madam, you liavc not presented .Xl? 
motives to the children ! ” It is really hideous to find that ^ 

those who sit in the scribes’ seats have got no further than 
the appeal to selfishness which they call God. The old 
Talmudists were better teachers. They make llachcl 
remonstrate with God for Ilis hardness, and remind Him 
that she was kinder to her sister Leah than He to His 
people — thus correcting the traditional God by human 
sympathy. However, we must put up with our contem- 
poraries, since we can neither live with our ancestors nor 
with posterity. 

It is cheering to see the programme of your new society. 

There certainly is an awakening of conscience about animals 
in general as our fellow-creatures — even the vogue of Ba- 
laam’s ass is in that sense a good sign. A lady wrote to 
me the other day, that when she went to church in the 
island of Sark, the sermon turned on that remonstrant 
li ro or heroine. 

r can imagine how great an encouragmnent yon feel from Atiss Sara 
the enthusiasm generously expressed in Mr C.’s letter, ft '.7th £cb. 
is always an admirable impulse to express a deeply felt 
admiration, but it is also possible that you have some grate- 
ful readers who do not WTite to you. I have heard men 
wdio.so greatest delight is literature, say that they should 
never dream of WTiting to an author on the ground of his 
hook.s alone. 

Poor Mr Francis Newman must be aged now, and rather 
weary of the w’orld and explanations of the w orld. He can 
hardly be expected to take in much novelty. I have a sort 
of afiectionate sadness in thinking of the interest Avhich, in 
fur-oir days, I felt in his ‘Bold’ and ‘Phases of Faith,’ and 
of the awe I had of him as a lecturer on mathematics at the 
Ladies’ College, flow^ much w^ork he has done in the world 
which has left no deep consimuous mark, but has probably 
entered beneficially into many lives ! 

How glorious tins opening spring is ! At this moment isd April, 
even London is so beautiful, that I come home tilled wuth 
the Park landscapes, and see them as a background to all 
my thoughts. Your account of ^fr George Dawsou is 
rather melancholy. I remembev him only as a bright, 
vigorous, young man — such as perhaps his sous are now. 

I imagine it is his fortune, or rather misfortune, to have 
talked too much and too early about the greatest things, 

1 ‘ Paul Dnulley.’ 
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I could not dwell on your sweet gift^ yesterday — 1 
should perhaps have begun to cry, which would not have 
been convenable in a hostess. For 1 have been in a suffering, 
depressed condition lately, so your good loving deed has 
come just at the right time, when I need the helpfulness 
that love brings me,— and my heart turns to you with 
grateful blessing this Afonday morning. 

I have been looking at the little paintings with a treble 
delight, because they were done for me^ because you chose 
for them subjects of my “making,” and because they are 
done with a promising charm of execution (which Mr Lewes 
feels as well as I). It gives me special gladness that you 
have this sort of work before you. Some skill or other with 
the hands is needful for the completeness of the life, and 
makes a bridge over times of doubt and despondency. 

Perhaps it will please you to know that nineteen years 
ago, when Air Lewes and I were looking at a print of 
Goethe’s statue by llietschl, which stands on a pedestal 
ornamented with bassi reiievi of liis characters, I said (little 
believing that my wish would ever be fulfilled), “ How T 
should like to be surrounded with creatures of my own 
making 1 ” And yesterday, when I was looking at your gift, 
that little incident recurred to me. Your love seemed to 
have made mo a miniature pedestal. 

I was comforted yesterday that you and J. had at least 
tiie pleasure of hearing Bice Trollope sing, to make some 
amends for the long cold journey. Please do not any of you 
forget that wo shall only bo three weeks more in this corner 
of the world, and that w’c w'ant to see you as often as you 
care to come. 

Best love to all, the mother being chief among the all. 

Your affectionate letters are very cheering to me. Though 
your praise is to be measured by your own enthusiasm rather 
than by my merit — by your own fulness rather tiian by mine 
— there is always this satisfaction for me, less alarmingly 
due to my vanity — namely, that what you quote and em- 
phasise is almost always what I most felt and believed in 
when I wrote it. 

Give us an account of your studies, and how your activity 
has hith(3rto shaped itself, and what you look forward to witli 
the most yearning. I think you have a strong faith, as I 
have, in the influences of a life apart from authorship, and 
in that dignity of work which comes from the thoroughness 
of doing, rather than from the orde7' of the work. 

1 A vase with paintiiig.s from * Romola ’ ou tiles. 
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‘Agatha' was written after a visit to that 8t Margen Letter to 
described at the beginning of the ijocm. There was really 
an aged woman among those green hills who suggested the ' 
picture of Agatha. 

Mr Lewes is down-stairs working at his desk, else lie would 
send his love to you. We laughed at your prediction that 
he would call your letter “ one of Main’s screeds.” He has 
really used that word, but you can hardly imagine how 
pleased he is with a “screed” w^hich has me for its subject. 

His happy nature assimilates all agreeable things, and 
especially any tribute to me. 

May 19. — This month has been published a volume of my .loumai. 
poems — ‘Legend of .lubal, and other Poems.' On the fust 
of Tune we go into the country to the cottage, Earlswood 
Common, for four montlis, and I hope there to get deep 
shafts sunk in my prose book, hly health has been a 
Avrotched drag on me during this last half year. I have 
lately written “a symposium.” 

I have so much trust in your love for us, that I feel sure Lottev to 
you will like to know of our happiness in the secure peace 
of the country, and the good we already experience in soul 
and body from the sweet breezes over hill and common, the 
delicious silence, and the unbroken spaces of the day. Just 
now the chill east wind has brought a little check to our 
pleasure in our long afternoon drives ; and I could wish that 
Canon Kingsley and his fellow-worship})crs of that harsh 
divi]iity could have it reserved entirely for themselves as a 
tribal god. 

A\'e tliiiik the iieigld)ourhood so lovely, that I must beg 
you to tell .1. we are in danger of settling here unless lie 
nijikes haste to find us a house in your “ country-side ” — a 
li'.juse with undeniable charms, on high ground, in a strictly 
rural neighl>ourhood (water and gas laid on, nevertheless), 
to be vacant precisely this autumn ! 

My philosopher is writing away Avith double rrm in a 
projecting window, where he can see a beautiful green slope 
crowned and studded Avith largo trees. 1, too, have an 
agreeable corner in another room. Our house has the es- 
sentials of comfort, and we have reason to be contented 
with it. 

I confess that my chief motive for Avritiiig about ourseh^cs 
is to earn some ucavs of you, Avhich an ill not be denied me 
by one or other of tiie dear pairs of hands always ready to 
do us a kindness. 

Our Sunday is really a Sabbath now— a day of thorough 
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Lfttter to 
Mrs Cross, 
14th Juno. 


John IJlack- 
wood, 

IGtli June. 


NEW EDITION OF 'JUBAL/ [eaRLSWOOD, 

peace. But I shall get hungry for a sight of some of the 
Sunday visitors before the end of September. 

I include all my family in a spiritual embrace, and am 
always yours lovingly. 

We are revelling in the peace of the country, and have no 
drawback to our delight except the cold winds, which have 
forced ns to put on winter clothing for the last four or five 
days. 

Our wide common is very breezy, and the wind makes 
mournful music round our walls. But I should think it is 
not possible to find a much healthier region than this round 
Iteigate and Redhill ; and it is prettier tlian half the places 
one crosses the Channel to see. We have been hunting 
about for a permanent country home in the neighbourhood, 
but no house is so difficult to get as one which has at once 
seclusion and convenience of position, which is neither of 
the suburban villa style nor of the grand hall and castle 
dimensions. 

The restoration of the Empire (in France), wdiich is a 
threatening possibility, seems to me a di‘gradiiig issue. In 
the restoration of the monarchy T should have found some* 
thing to rejoice at, but the traditions of the empire, both 
first and second, seem to my sentiment bad. Some form of 
military despotism must be, as you say, the only solution 
where no one political party knows how to behave itself. 
The American pattern is certainly being accepted as to 
senatorial manners. T daresay you have been to Kncb- 
w'orth, and talked over fVcnch matters with Lord Lytton. 
We are grieved to hear from him but a poor account of 
sweet Lady Lytton’s health and spirits. She is to me one 
of the most charming types of womanliness, and 1 long 
for her to have all a woman’s best blessings. 

TJio good nows about the .small remainder of ‘JubaF 
is very welcome, and I will write at once to Mr Simpson 
to send him my two or three corrections, and my wishes 
about the new edition. The jirice of the book will well 
bear a tliicker and a liandsomcly tinted paper, especially now 
it has proved movable; and I felt so much the difference 
to the eye and touch of the copies on rich tinted paper, 
that 1 was much vexed with myself for having^ contributed 
to the .shabby a])pearance of the current edition by suggest- 
ing tlie thin Keats volume as a model. People have become 
used to m(U'e luxurious editions ; and I confess to the weak- 
ness ot being affected by paper and typo in something d 
the same subtle way 1 am affected by the odour of a room. 
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Many thanks for Lord Neavcs’s pleasant little book^ which Letter to 
is a capital example of your happily-planned publication. 

I came down here half poisoned by the French thc^atre, mh June, 
but I am flourishing now, and am brewing my future big 
book with more or less (generally less) belief in the (piality 
of the liquor which will be drawn off. The secured peace- 
fulness and the pure air of the country make our time of 
double worth ; and we mean to give no invitations to Lon- 
don friends desirous of change. Wc are selfishly bent on 
dual solitude. 

1 am so glad to know from your kind letter that you arc Mrs peter 
interesting yourself, with Madame Felloe, in the poor work- 
house girls. You see my only social work is to rejoice 
i: the labours of others, while 1 live in luxurious remotc- 
nrss from all turmoil. Of course you have seen Mrs Senior’s 
report. 1 read it, and thought it very wise, very valuabh' 
in many ways, and since then she has sent me word how 
much she has been worried about it by (as I imagine) 
i hstructive otlicials. 

We are revelling in our country ])eacefulncss, in spite 
of the chills and rain — driving about every day that the 
weather will allow, and finding in each drive new beauties 
of this loveliest part of a lovely country. \Yc are looking 
out for a house in this neighbourhood as a permanent retreat 
—not with the idea of giving up our Limdon house, at 
least for some years, but sim})ly of having a place to which 
we may come for about six months of the year, and jier- 
}ia[)s finally shrink into altogether. 

Only the day before your letter came to mo T had been MraWm. 
saying — “ I wonder how our dear Mrs William Smith isF’ 

—so that your impulse to write to me satisfied a need of 
mine. I cannot help rejoicing that you are in tlic midst 
of lovely scenery again, for I had had a presentiment that 
(.Cambridge was anti-jiathetic to you; and indeed 1 could 
not have imagined that you would be in the right \)lace 
tliere, but for the promised liolpfalness of your presence to 
a young friend. 

You tell me much that is interesting. Your picture of 
Mr and Mrs Stirling, and what you say of the reasons why 
one may wish even for the anguish of being /r/t for the 
sake of waiting on the beloved one to the end — all that 
goes to my heart of hearts. It is what I think of almost 
^l<'iily. For death seems to me now a close, real experience, 
like the approach of autumn or winter, and I am glad to 
find that advancing life brings this power of imagining the 
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Letter to 
Mrs Wm. 
Smith, 
1st July. 


Madame 
Bodichon, 
17th July. 


Mrs Burne- 
Jones, 

3(1 Aug. 


nearness of death I never had till of late years. I remem- 
ber all you told me of your nieco^s expected marriage, and 
your joy in the husband who has chosen her. It is wealtli 
you have — that of several sweet nieces to whom being with 
you is a happiness. You can feel some sympathy iu their 
cheerfulness, even though sorrow is always your only private 
good — can you not, dear friend ^ — and the time is short 
at the utmost. The blessed reunion, if it may come, must 
be patiently waited for; and such good as you can do 
others, by loving looks and words, must seem to you like 
a closer companionship with the gentleness and benignity 
which you justly worshipped while it was visibly present, 
and still more perhaps now it is veiled, and is a memory 
stronger than vision of outward things. We are revelling 
in the sweet peace of the country, and shall remain here 
till the end of September. 

Mr Lewes sends his aflectionate remembrances with mine. 
I am scribbling while he holds my bed candle, so pray for- 
give any iiicohereucy. 

1 have two (pie.stions to ask of your benevolence. First, 
Was there not some village near Stonehenge where you 
stayed the night, nearer to Stonehenge than Amesbury^ 
Secondly, Do you know anything specific about ITolinwood 
Commoh as a place of residence 1 It is ravishingly beautiful : 
is it in its higher part thoroughly unobjectionable as a site 
for a dwelling ] 

It .seems that they have been having the heat of Tophet in 
London, whereas we have never had nuu’c than agreeable 
sunnine.ss, this common being almost always breezy. And 
the country around ns must, I think, bo the loveliest of its 
undulating woody kind in all Jilnglaiul. 

I remember, w'ben we were driving together last, some- 
thing was said about my disposition to melancholy. 1 ought 
to have said then, but did not, that I am no longer one of 
those wdiom Dante found in hell border because they had 
been sad under the blessed sunlight.^ I am uniformly clicer- 
ful now — feeling the jueciousness of these moments, in which 
I still possess love and thought. 

It was sweet of you to write me that nice long letter. I 
was athirst for some news of you. Life, as you say, is a big 
thing. No wonder there comes a season when we cease to 
look round and say, “How shall J enjoy T’ — but as in a 


1 “ Tristi fummo 

Ncir aer dolce, clio dal sol s’ ajlegra.' 
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country wliich has been visited by tho sword, pestilence, and Letter to 
famine, think only how we shall help the wounded, and how 
find seed for the next harvest — how till tho earth, and make iid Aug. 
a little time of gladness for those who are being born with- 
out their own asking. I am so glad of what you say about 
the Latin. Go on conquering and to conquer a little king- 
dom for yourself there. 

We are, as usual, getting more than our share of peace and 
other good, except in the matter of warmth and sunshine. 

Our common is a sort of ball-room for the winds, and on the 
warmest days we have had here we have found them at 
their music and dancing. They roar round the corners of 
our house in a wintry fashion, while the sun is sliining on 
tlh brown grass. 

'shanks for sending me the good news. The sale of .loim uhok- 
‘ MiddlemarclO is wonderful “out of all whooiung,’’ and 
('onsidered as maiiifc.sting the impression made by the book, 
is more valuable than any amount of immediate distribu- 
ti-a. 1 su])pose there will bo a new edition of ‘The 
Spanish Gypsy’ wanted by Christmas; and I have a 
curefully corrected copy by me, containing my final altera- 
tions, to which f desire to have the stereotyped [dates 
fulj listed. 

As to confidence in the work to be done, I am somewhat 
in the condition suggi'sted to Armgart, “ How will you bear 
the [toise of emiiienco with dread of falling And tho 
otiuir day, having a bad lieadachc, I did wdiat I have some- 
limes done before at intervals of live or six years — looked 
into three or four noveds to sec what the world was reading. 

Tlie elleci w’aa [)avalysing, and certainly justifies me in that 
alwti lienee from novel-reading whicli, 1 fear, makes me seem 
su[.o.rcilions or edjurlish to the many persons wdio send me 
their books, or ask me about their friends’ books. To be 
dedivered from all doubts as to one’s justification in writing 
at this stage of the worhl, one should have either a plentiful 
faitli in one’s own cxceptionulncss, or a [ilentifnl lack of 
money. Tennyson said to me, “J^verybody writes so well 
now and if the lace is only maehine-made, it still pushes 
cut the hand-made, which has ditforences only for a fine 
fastidious appreciation. To write iudiffcrcntly after having 
written well — that is, from a true, individual store whicli 
makes a special coiitributioii — is like an cinmcnt clergyman 
spoiling his reputation by lapses, and neutralising all the 
good ho did before. However this is siijicrfluous stuff to 
Write to you. It is only a sample of the way in which de- 
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presxsion works upon ma I am not the less grateful for all 
the encouragement T get. 

I saw liaiidsoino Dean Liddell at Oxford. He is really a 
grand figure. They accuse him of being obstructive to mucli- 
iiceded reforms. For my own part, 1 am thankful to him 
for his share in ‘ Liddell and Scott ’ and his capital little 
Homan history. Aimypos of books and St Andrews, I have 
read aloud to Mr Lewes Professor Flint’s volume, and we 
have both been much pleased with its conscientious presen- 
tation and thorough effort at fairness. 

We have enjoyed the country as we always do ; but we 
have been, for our constitutions, a little unfortunate in the 
choice of a si)ot, whicli is the windiest of the windy. That 
heat which we have read and heard of has hardly been at nil 
felt by us ; and we have both suffered a little from chills. 
You will perceive from my letter I am just now possessed 
by an evil spirit in the form of headache ; but on the whole 
I am much the stronger for the peace and tlie delicious aii’, 
which I take in as a conscious addition to the good of living. 

We have been near buying a little country hermitage on 
ITolmwood Common — a grand spot, with a view hard to 
match in our Hat land, (hit we have been frightened away 
by its windiness. t rather envy Major Lockhart and the 
rest of tlie Goltian eiithiisiasts : to liave a seductive idleness 
which is really a healthy activity, is invaluable to people who 
have desk-work. 

I feel rather disgraced hy the fact that I received yoiir 
last kind letter nearly two months ago. But a brief note 
of mine, written immediately on hearing of you from Mrs 
Field.s, must liave crossed yours and tlie Professor’s kind 
letters to me ; and I hope it proved to you tliat 1 love you 
in my heart. 

We were in the country tlicii, but soon afterwards wc sot 
out on a six weeks’ journey, and we are but just settled in 
our winter home. 

Tliose unspeakable troubles in which I necessarily felt 
more for you than for anyone else concerned, are, 1 trust, well 
at an end, and you arc enjoying a time of peace. It was 
like your own sympathetic energy to ho able, even while the 
storm was yet hanging in your sky, to write to me about 
my husband’s books. Will you not agree with me that 
tlieie is one comprehen.sivc Churdi whose fellowship coiidsts 
ill tl "' desire to purify and ennoble human life, and where 
the I'cst members of all narrower Churches may call theu^ 
selves brother and sister in spite of differences? I ' 
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writing to your dear husband as well as to you, and in Letter to 
answer to his question about Goethe, I must say, for my ^ 
part, that 1 think ho liad a strain of mysticism in his soul, — iith Nov. 
of so much mysticism as I thiiik inevitably belongs to a full 
poetic nature — 1 mean the delighted bathing of the soul in 
emotions which overpass the outlines of delinite thought. I 
should take the Imitation ” as a type (it is one which your 
husband also mentions), but perhaps i might differ from 
him in my attempt to interpret the unchangeable and 
universal meanings of that great book. 

Mr Lewes, liowever, who has a better right than I to a 
conclusion about Goethe, thinks that he entered into the 
experience of tJie mystic — as in the confessions of the Sc/iimc 
simply by force of his sympathetic genius, and that 
his personal individual bent was towards the clear and 
plastic exclusively. Do not imagine that ^Ir Lewes is 
guided in his exposition by theoretic antipathies. He is 
singularly tolerant of difference, and able to admire what is 
..ailike himself. 

He is busy now correcting the proofs of his second volume. 

I wonder whether you have lieadaches and are rickety as we 
are, or whether you have a glorious immunity from those 
ills of the flesh. Your husband’s photograph looks worthy 
to represent one of those w’ondroiis Greeks who wrote grand 
dramas at eighty or ninety. 

1 am decidedly among the correspondents uho may cx- 
erdse their friends in tlio virtue of giving and hoping for 
nothing again. Otherwise J am unprotitablc. Yet believe 
me. dear friend, I am always with lively memories of you, 
yours affe.ctiunately. 

Wo have spent tliis year in much happiness, and are sorry MisssSara 
Co part with it. From the beginning of June to the end of 
September we hail a house in Surrey, and enjoyed delicious 
quiet with daily walks and drives in the lovely sceneiy 
round Reigate and Dorking. October rvo spent in a country 
visit to friends (Six-]\lilo Rottom), and in a journey to Faris, 
and through the Ardennes homeward, finishing off onr 
travels by some excursions in our own country, which wc 
are ready to say we will never quit again — it is si^ much 
heltcr worth knowing than most ]>Iaces one travels abroad 
to see. We make ourselves amends for being in London by 
going to museums to see the wonderful wiwks of men ; and 
tlio other day I was taken over tlic Rank of Ihigland and 
to Woolwich Arsenal — getting object-lessons in my old age, 
yon perceive. Mr Lewes is half througli the proof-con ecting 
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of liis second volume ; and it will be matter of rejoicing 
when the other half is done, for we both liate proof-correct- 
ing (do you 1) — the writing always seems worse than it 
really is when one reads it in patches, looking out for 
mistakes. 

My books have for their main bearing a conclusion the op- 
posite of that in which your studies seem to have painfully 
imprisoned you — a conclusion without which I could not have 
cared to write any representation of human life— namely, 
that the fellowship between man and man wliich has been 
the principle of development, social and moral, is not de- 
pendent on conceptions of what is not man : and that the 
idea of God, so far as it has been a high sjdritnal influence, 
is the ideal of a goodness entirely human (i.c., an exaltation 
of the human). 

Have you quite fairly represented yourself in saying that 
you have ceased to pity your suffering fellow-mon, because 
you can no longer think of them, as individualities of im- 
mortal duration, in some other state of existence than tliis 
of which you know the pains arid the pleasures? — that you 
feel less for them now you regard them as more miserable f 
And, on a closer examination of your feelings, should you 
find that you had lost all sense of (piality in actions— all 
possibility of admiration that yearns to imitate — all keen 
sense of what is cruel and injurious — all belief that your 
conducit (and therefore the conduct of others) can have any 
difference of effect on the w'cllbeing of tho.so immediately 
about you (and therefore on tlio.se afar off), whether you 
carelessly follow your selfish moods, or encourage that vision 
of others’ needs wdiich is the source of justice, tenderness, 
sympathy in the fullest sense 1 1 cannot believe that your 

strong intellect will continue to see, in the conditions of inaifs 
appearance on this planet, a de.striictive relation to your sym- 
pathy : this seems to me equivalent to saying that you care 
no longer for colour, now" you know the laws of the spectrum. 

As to the necessary combinations through which life is 
manifested, and which seem to present themselves to you its 
a hideous fatalism, which ought logically to petrify your 
volition — have the,y, m /acty any such influence on your 
ordinary course of action in the primary affairs of y<uir 
existence as a human, social, domestic creature] And if 
they don’t hinder you from taking measures for a bath, 
without which you know that you cannot secure the delieah' 
cleanlijioss which is your second nature, wliy should they 
hinder yeu fnuu a line of resolve in a higher strain of duty 
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to your ideal, both for yourself and others 1 But the con- Letter to tho 
sideration of molecular physks is not the direct ground 
of human love and moral action, any more than it is the (now Lady 
direct means of composing a noble pi(;tiire or of enjoying foth 
great music. One might as well liopc to dissect one’s own 
body and be merry in doing it, as take molecular physics (in 
which you must banish from your field of view wliat is 
specifically human) to be your dominant guide, your deter- 
miner of motives, in what is solely human. That every 
study has its bearing on every other is true; Init pain and 
relief, love and sorrow, have their peculiar history which 
make an experience and knowledge over and above the 
swing of atoms. 

'Phe teaching you quote as George Sand’s would, T think, 
deserve to be called nonsensical if it did not deserve to be 
called wicked. What sort of ‘‘ culture of the intellect ” is 
that which, instead of widening the mind to a fuller and 
fuller response to all the elements of our existence, isolates 
ii ill a moral stupidity ? — which flatters egoism with the 
jiossihility that a conqdex and refined human society can 
rontimie, wherein relations have no sacredness beyond the 
inclination of changing moods? — or ligurcs to itself an 
.•esthetic human life that one may compare to tliat of the 
fahled grasshoppers who were once men, but having heard 
the song of the Mu.scs could do nothing hut sing, and starved 
themselves so till they died and had a lit resurrectidii as 
grasslioppers ; ‘^and this,” says Socrates, “was the return 
the Muses made them.” 

With regnrd to the pains and limitations of one’s [)ersonal 
lot, I suppose there is not a single man, or woman, who has 
ic't mon^ or less need of that stoical rcsignatimi which is 
otteii a hidden heroism, or who, in considering his or her 
]mi history, is not aware that it has been cruelly atlected by 
the ignorant or selfish ac^tion of some fellow-being in a more 
or less close relation of life. And to my mind, there can be 
110 stronger motive, tliaii this jicrcejition, to an energetic 
effort that the lives nearest to us shall not suffer in a like 
manner from 

’riic progress of the world — which you say can only come 
at the right time— can certainly never come at all save by 
the modified action of the individual hoine ^ uh(^ compose 
the world; and that wc can say to ourselvc'^ with efiect, 

“There is an order of considerations which ! nill keep iny- 
«mf continually in mind of, so that tlioy may continually be 
he prompters of certain feelings and actions,” seems to me 
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Letter to the as undeniable as that we can resolve to study the Semitic 
PoTso^by languages and apply to an OrientaJ scholar to give us daily 
^owUdy lessons. What would your keen wit say to a young man 
who alleged the physical basis of nervous action as a reason 
why he could not possibly take that course ? 

As to duration and tlie way in which it affects your view 
of the human liistory, wliat is really the difference to your 
imagination between infinitude and billions when you have 
to consider the value of human experience 1 Will you say 
that since your life has a term of threescore years and ten, 
it was really a matter of indifference whether you were a 
cripple with a wretched skin disease, or an active creature 
with a mind at large for tlie enjoyment of knowledge, and 
with a nature whieli has attracted others to you 1 

Difficulties of thought — acceptance of wliat is, without 
full comprehension — belong to every system of thinking. 
The question is to find the least incom])lete. 

When I wrote the first page of this letter, I thought 1 
was going to say that I had not courage to enter on the 
momentous points you had touched on, in the hasty, brief 
form of a letter. Ihit 1 have been led on sentence after sem 
tence — not, I fear, with any insjuration beyond tliat of my 
anxiety. Yon will at least jianlon any ill-advised things 1 
may have written on the j)romj)ting of the moment. 

Alex. Maiii, Your New Year’s affectionate greeting was very sweet and 
1876 ^"’ welcome to us. I missed notliing cordial and cheering iu 
your letter except some as.surancc that this epoch finds you 
in outward ])eace and (!omfort, as well as in inward stead- 
fastness and joy in all goodness, it is your general fault to 
say nothing about that more solid ineasuralile self which, 
however inferior and troulilcsome, is yet an inseparahlc 
companion of the more spiritual Alexander Main. 1 trust 
that you are free from domestic trouble, and that your days 
are passed in satisfactory work. 

On the other hand, you usually want to know our bodily 
condition, and I can tell you now tliat wo are both 70iusually 
well, having escaped cold in spite of the severe weather 
which lias made victims of so many delicate and elderly 
persons. 

This is tlie fourth year, I tliink, since your first letter, 
asking about the pronunciation of ‘ Romola,’ reached me iu 
the cc.untiy. How the little twig jilanted then has bur- 
geoiieo. and blossomed ! — tlie best of blossoms being, as you 
say, the spiritual relation of conscious sympathy. 

I want very much to be assured of your perjictual striving 
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after excellence in all sucli ways as your life offers a patli Letter lo 
for ; because your excellence in anything is likely to bear 
fruit after our work is linislied. You know 1 care as much " ^ ’ 
for what is called private work as for public, and Ijolieve in 
its incalculable efficacy. 

I am delighted with what you \vrite about my husband’s Charles 
books. Imagine a man as objectively absorbed as it is 
possible to be in the work he is doing /'or its own (juitc " “ ' 
free from obliciue glances at minor results, knowing nothing 
of jealousy, and open as day to sympathies in the work of 
others. You have then imagined iny husband. He gets 
more pleasure out of any work of mine than 1 do, and ho 
f‘s))ccially enjoys the delicacy of your a])prcciations. 

I suffer always increasingly from doubt as to the (quality 
of what I am actually doing. Just now I am writing anew^ 
novel (which will not bo ready for a long while to come), 
but if it were not for his firmness of opinion as to the worth 
of what is already written I could not carry out my intcii- 
i. >11. In this w'ay he has always su[)ported me — by his un- 
reserved sympathy and the independence of his judgment. 

1 trust that your health is undisturbed by tlie severity of 
llie winter, and that your life has as e( {liable a How of ha])pi- 
ness as we susceptible mortals can reasonably ex{)cct in the 
vast entanglements of the world. 

Jon. 13. — Here is a great gap since f last made a record. Journal, 
but the time has been filled full of )'ap{>iiie.ss. A second 
edition of ‘ Jubal’ ^vas published in August; and the fourth 
edition of ‘The Spanish (lyjjsy’ is all sold. This morning 
L rereivod a copy of the fiftli edition. I'lic amount of co{)ies 
sold of ‘ Middlemarch ’ up to 31st I)ecember is between 
’9,000 and 20,000. 

Yesterday I also received the good news that the eiigago- 
nient lict^veen Emily Cross and Mr Otter is settled. 

The last year has been crowded with proofs of atfoction 
for mo, and of value for wdiat work 1 have been able to do. 

This makes the liest motive or cucouragemeiit to do mou*; 
hut, as usual, I am suffering miicli from doiil)t as to the 
worth of what T am doing, and fear lest I may not be able 
to complete it so as to make it a contribution to litoratiae, 
and not a mere addition to the heai> of book 1 am now 
just beginning tlie part about ‘ Deronda,’ at page 234. 

5 ^our letter ivas a deqily-felt pleasure to me last night; 
and T have one from I'iniily this jnorning. v-liich makes my ottor,'"* 
joy in the {)rospect of your union as thorough as it could uthJan. 
^vell be. I could not wish cither her words or yours to be 
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in the least different. Long ago, when I had no notion that 
the event was probable, my too hasty imagination had pre- 
figured it and longed for it. To say this, is to say some- 
thing of the high regard with which all I have known of 
you has impressed me — for I hold our sweet Emily worthy 
of one who may be reckoned among the best. The possi- 
bility of a constantly growing blessedness in marriage is to 
me the very basis of good in our mortal life ; and the believ- 
ing hope that you and she will experience that Idessedness, 
seems to enrich me for the coming years, i sliall count it 
among my strengthening thoughts that you botli think of me 
with affection, and care for my sym|.)athy. Mr Lewes shares 
in all tlie feelings 1 cxpre.ss, and wc are rejoicing together. 

Please never wonder at niy silence, or believe that I bear 
you in any the less lively remembrance because I do not 
write to you. 

Writing notes is the ervx of my life. It often interferes 
with my morning hours (before i o’clock), which is the only 
time 1 have for quiet work. h\)Y certain letters arc unavoid- 
able demands ; and tliough my kind husband wTitos them 
for me whenever he can, tliey arc not all to be done hy 
proxy. 

That glorious bit of work of yours about the llome for 
Girls ^ is delightful to hear of. Hardly ^anything is more 
wanted, T imagine, than homes for girls in various employ- 
ments — or rather for unmarried ^vomcn of all ages. 

I heard also the other day that your name w^as among 
those of the ladio.s interested in the beginning of a union 
among the ])Ookbinding w'omen, which one would like to 
succeed and spread. 

I hope, from your ability to work so w'oll, that you are in 
perfect liealth yourself. Our friejid 1 Barbara, too, lo(,'ks 
literally the pink of wellbeing, and cheers one’s soul by her 
interest in all wwthy things. 

I should urge you to consider your early religious cx])('ri- 
ence as a portion of valid knowledge, and to cherish ib 
emotional results in relation to objects and ideas which arc 
either substitutes or mctannjrphoses of the earlier. And 1 
think \:g must not take every great physicist-— or other 
“ist” — for an apostle, but be ready to sus])cct him of sodjc 
crudity concerning relations that lie outside his special 
studies, if his exposition strands us on results that seem to 
stultify the most ardent, massive experience of mankind, 
and hem up the best part of our feelings in stagnation, 
i Bcssborougli Gardens. 
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Last night I finished reading aloud to Mr Lewes the Letter to 
^‘Inkerrnan^’ volume, and wo both thank you heartily for 
the valuable present. It is an admirable piece of writing : nu Vcb. 
such pure, lucid English is what one rarely gets to read. 

The masterly marshalling of the material is certainly in con- 
trast with the movements described. To my non-military 
mind, the Inkerman afiair seems notliing but a brave 
blundering into victory. Great traits of valour— Homeric 
movements — but also a powerful lack of brains in the form 
of generalship. I cannot see that the ordering up of the 
two 1 8-pounder guns was a vast mental effort, unless the 
weight of the guns is to be counted in the order as well as 
in the execution. Hut the grand fact of the thousands 
l-i’iten by the hundreds remains under all interpretation. 

Why the Russians, in their multitudinous mass, should have 
chosen to retreat into Sebastopol moving at their leisure, 
and carrying off all their artillery, seems a mystery in spite 

General Dannenberg’s memorable answer to Mentscliikoff. 

There are some s[)lendid movements in the story— the 
tradition of the Mindcn Yell, the “ Men, remember Albucra,” 
and the officer of the 77th advancing with, “Then 1 will 
go myself,” with what followed, arc favourite bits of mine. 

My mind is in the anomalous condition of hating war and 
loving its discipline w'hicli has been an incalculable contri- 
bution to the sentiment of duty. 

I have not troubled myself to read any reviews of the 
book. My eye caught one in which the author s style was 
accih'cd of affectation, lint I have long learned to apply to 
reviewers an aphorism which tickled me in my childhood — 
“There must be some such to bo some of all sorts.” Pray 
-> 1 ] Mr Simpson tliat J was much pleased with the new 
dress of ‘The Spanish Gypsy.' 

Tlie first part of ‘ Giaunetto ' raised my interest, but T 
was disajjpointed in the unravelling of the ])lot. It seems 
to me neither really nor ideally satisfactory. But it is a haig 
while since T read a story newer than ‘Rasselas,' which I re- 
read two years ago, with a desire to renew my childish de- 
light in it, when it was one of Jiiy best h)vo(i companions. 

T am a bad judge of c{)mparative merits among ]'o[)n]ai* 
writers. I am obliged to fast from fiction, and fasting is 
known sometimes to weaken the stomach. J ought to ex- 
cept Miss Thackeray’s stories, which I cannot resist when 
they come near me — and bits of Mr Ti^'llcpc, fpr affection's 
f^akc. You would not wonder at my fasting, it you knew 
liow deplorably uncalled for, and “ every tliing-that-ii- diouid- 
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not-be,” my own fiction seems to me in times of inward and 
outward fog— like this morning when the light is dim on my 
paper. 

Do send me the papers you have written — I mean as a 
lielp and instruction to me. 1 need very much to know how 
ideas lie in other minds than my own, that I may not miss 
their difficulties while I am urging only what satisfies 
myself. I shall be deeply interested in knowing exactly 
what you wrote at that particular stage. Please remember 
that I don’t consider myself a teacher, but a companion in 
the struggle of thought. What can consulting physicians 
do without pathological knowledge ? — and the more they 
have of it, the less absolute — the more tentative — are their 
procedures. 

You will see by the ‘Fortnightly,’ which you have not 
read, that Mr Spencer is very anxious to vindicate himself 
from neglect of the logical necessity tliat the evolution of 
the abstraction “society” is de[)endent on the modified 
action of the units ; indeed he is very sensitive on the point 
of being supposed to teach an enervating fatalism. 

Consider what the human mind en masse mmld have been 
if there had been no such combination of elements in it as 
has produced poets. All the philosojihers and savanfs would 
not have sulllced to sup])ly that deficiency. And how cun 
the life of nations be understood witliout the inward life of 
poetry — that i.s, of emotion blending with thought 1 

Ihit the beginning and object of my letter must be the 
end — please send me your pa])crs. 

We cannot believe that Ihere is reason to fear any jiainful 
observations on the pul dication of the memoir in one volimio 
with ‘ Gravenhurst ’ and the Fssays. The memoir is writ- 
ten with exquisite judgment and feeling; and without 
estimating too highly the taste and carefulness of journal- 
ists in their ordinary treatment of books, I think that wo 
may count on their not bedng impressed otherwise than 
respectfully and sym[)athcticaUy with the character of your 
dear husband’s work, and with the sketch of his pure ele- 
vated life. I would also urge you to rely on the fact that 
Mr Blackwood think.s the publication desirable, as a guaran- 
tee that it will not prove injudicious in relation to the outer 
world — 1 mean the world beyond tlie circle of your hus- 
band’s especial friends and admirers. I am grieved to hear 
of you: poor eyes having been condemned to an inaction 
which, 1 fear, may have sadly increased the vividness ol 
that inward seeing, already painfully strong in yon. There 
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has been, I trust, always some sympatlictic youn.L; companion- Lottorto 
ship to help you — some sweet voice to read aloud to you, 
or to talk of those better things in human lots wliidi enable ioth May. 
us to look at the good of life a little apart from our own 
particular sorrow. 

The doctors have decided that there is nothing very grave Mrs Umue- 
the matter with me ; and I am now so much better, that 
we even think it possible 1 may go to sec Salvini in the 
“ Gladiator ” to-morrow evening. This is to let you know 
that there is no reason against your coming, with or without 
Margaret, at the usual time on Friday. 

Your words of affection in tlie note yon sent me are 
v.>ry dear to my remembrance. I like not only to be 
K'ved, but also to be told that F am loved, i am not sure 
that you are of the same mind. Ihit the realm of silence 
is large enough beyond the grave. This is the world of 
light and speech, and 1 shall take leave to tell you that 

)U are very dear. 


You are right — there is no time, but only the sense of 
not having time ; especially when, instead of lilling the 
(lays vith useful exertion, as you do, one wMstes them in 
being ill, as I have been doing of late. However, I am 
better now, and will not grumble. Thanks for all the dear 
words in your letter. Ho sure I treasur(3 the memory of 
your faithful frieudshi}) which goes back- -you know how far. 

Your letters are always a good message from a far 
country,^’ and we value every assurance you give us of 
your welfare or of our share in furthering it. 

Our plans for the year do md now inelmh^ a journey to 
Ihe Continent, which Mr Lewes had only thought of as a 
sanitary measure for me. What we arc bent on is, to s])cnd 
the next four or five months in the country, wcirking. and 
breathing the fresh air. There is an nnex]>cetcd hitch about 
a house wliicli we had tliought ourselves sure of, but if this 
difficulty can bo surmounted we shall leave T.ondon next 
week. 


Mrs PoU'r 
'r.'ivlor, 

1 Uli May. 


Alo\'. Main, 
L’tidi May. 


We have been mucli interested lately in seeing 8alvini, 
a genuinely great actor, play Othello. And on .\londay we 
are hoping to see him in “Hamlet.” L Mish you could 
have the same enjoyment. Great art, in any kiml, insihrits 
me and makes me feel the worth of devcicd cllort ; but 
b’om bad pictures, bad books, vulgar musu‘, T come away 
with a paralysing depression. 

Mr Lewes is going to republish some interesting little 
Introspects of actors which he wrote nearly ten yeans ago 
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in the * Pall Mall Gazette.^ He remembers Edmund Kean 
— who, you know, died in 1832. 

[ wish I had time to think of something better to tell 
you, but I hear the footstep of a visitor to lunch, and must 
close my poor despatch. It will have answered your ques- 
tion about our movements, and also it will have assured 
you that you arc always one of the valued po.sscssions in 
our spiritual estate. 

If you could, some day this week or the beginning of next, 
allow me half an hour’s quiet iHe-a-tHe^ I should be very 
much obliged by such a kindness. 

The trivial questions I want to jiut could liardly be shai)en 
in a letter so as to govern an answer that Avould satisfy 
my need. And I trust that the interview will hardly bo 
more troublesome to you than writing. 

T hope, when you learn the pettiness of my difficulties, 
you will not be indignant, like a great doctor called in to 
the favourite cat. 

We admire our bit of Hertfordshire greatly ; but I should 
be glad of more breezy common land and far-reaching out- 
looks. For fertility, w'ealth of grand trees, parks, man- 
sions, and charming bits of stream and canal, our neighbour- 
hood can hardly be excelled, l^erliaps w'o arc too much in 
the valley, and have too large a sliaro of mist, which often 
lies white on our meadows in the early evening. But who 
lias not had too much moisture in thi.s calamitously wot 
cold summer. 

Mr Lowes is very busy, but not in zoologising. Wc 
reserve tliat for October, when we mean to go to the coast 
for a few weeks. It is a long while since I walked on broad 
sands and watched the receding tide; and I look forward 
agreeably to a renewal of that old pleasure. 

I am not particularly flourishing in this pretty region, 
probably owung to the low barometer. The air lias been 
continually muggy, and has lain on one’s head like a 
thick turban. 

What a comfort that you are at home again and well ! ^ 
The sense of your nearness has been so long missing to 
us, that wm had begun to take up life as inevitably a 
little Jess cheerful than we remembered it to have been 
formerly, without thinking of restoration. 

My box is quite dear to me, and shall be used for stamijs, 
as you recommend, unless I find another use that will 
lead mo to open it and think of you the oftener. H 
* T liad boon abroad lor six weeks. 
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very precious to me that you bore me in your mind, and Letter to 
took that trouble to give me pleasure— in which you have 

Our house here is ratlicr a fine, old, brick, Georgian place, 
with a lovely bit of landscape ; but I think we have sutfered 
the more from the rainy, close weather, because we are in a 
valley, and can sec the mists lie in a thick white stratum on 
our meadows. Mr Lewes has been, on the whole, nourishing 
and enjoying — writing away with vigour, and making a dis- 
covery or theory at the rate of one per diem. 

Of me you must expect no good. I have been in a piteous 
state of debility in body and depression in mind. My book 
sroms to me so unlikely ever to be finished in a way that 
V. ill make it worth giving to the world, that it is a kind of 
glass in which I behold my infirmities. 

That expedition on the Thames would be a great delight, 
if it were possible to ns. l>ut our arrangements forbid it. 

^ loving thanks to Mr Druce, as well as to you, for rc- 
^:dng the thought. We are to remain here till the 23d 
of 8e[)tcmber ; then to fly through town, or at least only 
|)er(‘h tliere for a night or so, and then go down to the coast, 
while the servants clean our house. We expect that Bourne- 
iiioutli will be our destination. 

Let us have news of you all again soon. Let us comfort 
each other while it is day, for the night cometh. 

f don’t mind how many letters I receive from one who Tiieiion. 
iiitci'osts me as much as you do. The reeeiitivc j)art of cor- sunhy^IImv 
r(\s[)ojidence I can carry on with much alacrity. It is wjit- nady Con. 
iiig answers that I groan over. Jdoaso take it as a proof of aIi^. 
special feeling that I declined answering your kind inquiries 
i 'y proxy. 

This corner of Hertfordshire is as pretty as it can bo of 
tlie kind. Tliere are really rural bits at every turn. But 
for my particular taste I prefer such a region as that round 
Hasleinere — with wide fiirzy commons and a grander liori- 
^'Ui. Also I prefer a country where I don’t make bad blood 
by having to see one public-house to every six dwellings— 
which is literally the case in many spots around us. My 
gall rises at the rich brewers in rarliament and out of it, 
wlio plant these poison shops for the sake of their million- 
making trade, while probably their families aie figuring 
somewhere as refined philanthropists or devout evangelicals 
and ritualists. 

You perceive from this that I am dysjieptic and disposed 
to melancholy views. In fact I have nut been flourivslmig— 
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Letter to the but I am getting a little better ; grateful thanks that you 
roTisonby wliole the sins of brewers, 

(now Lady with tlieir drugged ale and devil’s traps, depress me less than 
<^wn inelficieiicy. Jhit every fresh morning is an oppor- 
tunity that one can look forward to for exerting one’s will. 
I shall not bo satisfied with your philosophy till you have 
conciliated necessitarianism — I hate the ugly word — with 
the practice of willing strongly, willing to will strongly, and 
so on, that being what you certainly can do and have doin' 
about a great many things in life, whence it is clear that 
there is nothing in truth to hinder you from it — excejit you 
will say the absence of a motive. But that absence I don’t 
believe in, in your case — only in the case of empty barren 
souls. 


Journal. 
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John Blaek- 
wood, 

10th Oet. 


Are you not making a transient confusion of intuitions 
with innate ideas 1 The most thorough experiential ist.s 
admit intuition — direct impressions of sensibility under- 
lying all proof— as necessary starting-points for thought. 

Od. 10. — On the 15th June, we went to a house wo had 
taken at lUckmansworth. Here, in the end of July, we 
received tlic news that our dear Bertie had died on Juno 
29tli. Our stay at Rickmansworth, though otherwise peace- 
ful, was not marked by any great improvement in health 
from the change to country instead of town — rather the 
contrary. Wc left on 23d September, and then set off on a 
jounioy into Wales, which was altogether unfortunate on 
account of the excessive rain. 

1 behaved rather .shabbily in not thanking you otherwise 
than Ijy proxy for the kind letter you sent me to Rickmans- 
worth, but I had a ])ad time down there, and did less of 
everything than I desired. Last night we returned from onr 
trip— a very lively word for a journey made in the wor.^t 
weather ; and since I am, on the wdiole, the better for a sue 
ces.sion of small discomforts in hotels, and struggling walks 
taken under an umbrella, I have no excuse for not writing 
a line to my neglected C()rre.s{)ondents. 

You will laugh at our nervous caution in dcpo.siting <»iir 
MSS. at the U^iion Hank before we set out Wc could 
have borne to liear that our house had been burnt doun, 
provided no lives were lost, and our imprinted matter, our 
mediiesj were safe out of it 

About mi/ imprinted matter, Mr Lewes thinks it will not 
be well to publish the first part till February. The four 
first monthly parts are ready for travelling now. It will he 
well to begin tlie printing in good time, so that I way not 
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be hurried with the proofs ; and I must beg Mr Simpson to Bettor to 
judge for me in that matter with kind carefulness. 

I can’t say that I am at all satisfie<l with tlie book, or Soct. 
that I have a comfortable sense of doing in it what 1 want 
to do ; but Mr Lewes is satisiicd with it, and insists that 
since he is as anxious as possible for it to be fine, I ought 
to accept his impressions as trustworthy. So I resign my- 
self. 

I read aloud the ‘ Abode of Snow ’ at Ilickmansworth, to 
our mutual delight ; and wo are both very much obliged 
to you for the handsome present. But what an amazing 
creature is this Andrew Wilson, to have kept pluck for such 
i’.avelling wliile his body was miserably ailing ! One would 
iinve said that he had more than the average spirit of hardy 
men to have persevered, even in good health, after a little 
taste of the difficulties he describes. 

The arrangements as to the publication of my next book Mvsivter 
^ro already determined on. ]^]ver since ‘Adam Bede’ ap- 
[icarcd, I have been continually having pro[)()sals from the " 
proprietors or editors of periodicals, but I have always 
declined them, except in the case of ‘ liomola,’ which ap- 
])carcd in the ‘Cornhill,’ and was allowed to take up a 
varying and unusual number of pages. 1 have the strongest 
objection to cutting \i\) my work into little bits ; and tliere 
is no motive to it on my part, since I have a large enough 
public already. But, even apart from that objection, it 
would not now be Avortli the while of any magazine or journal 
to give me a sum such as my books yield in se[>arate publi- 
cation. I had £tooo for ‘Jlomola,’ but the mode in which 
‘ Middlcmarch ’ was issued brings in a still larger sum. T 
ought to say, however, that the (piestion is not entirely one 
of money with me : if I could gain more by splitting my 
writing into small iiarts, T would not do it, because the effect 
Would be injiirioii.s as a matter of art. So much detail I 
trouble you with to save misapp^ehcn^ion. 

Your enjoyment of the proofs cheers me greatly ; and John Black- 
pray thank ^Irs Blackwood for her valuable hints on etjuinc 
matters. I have not only the satisfaction of using those 
hints, — I allow my.self the inference that where there is no 
criticism on like points, 1 have made no mistake. 

I should be much obliged to Mr Sim] won— whom T am 
glad that Gwendolen has captivated — if lie would rate the 
printers a little about their want of spai-ing. i am anxious 
that my poor heroes and heroines shonitl have all the ad- 
vantage that paper and print can give them. 
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It will perhaps bo a little comfort to you to know that 
poor Gwen is spiritually saved, but “ so as by fire.’' Don’t 
you see the process already beginning? I have no doubt 
you do, for you ‘are a wide-awake reader. 

But what a climate to expect good writing in ! Skating in 
the morning and splashy roads in the afternoon is just typical 
of the alternation from frigid to flaccid in the author’s bodily 
system, likely to give a corresponding variety to the style. 

I get my head from under the pressure of other matters, 
like a frog from under the water, to send you my November 
greeting. My silence through the rest of the months makes 
you esteem me the more, 1 hope, seeing that you yourself 
hate letter-writing — a remarkable exception to the rule that 
people like doing what they can do well, if one can call that 
a rule of which the reverse seems more frequent — namely, 
that they like doing what they do ill. 

We stayed till nearly the end of Sct)tember at the house 
wo had taken in Hertfordshire. After tho4 we went into 
W'ales for a fortnight, and were under umbrellas nearly the 
whole time. 

I wonder if you all remember an old governess of mine 
who used to visit me at Pkdeshill — a Miss Lewis 1 I have 
found her out. She is living at Leamington, old, but cheer- 
ftd, and so delightcKl to be remembered with gratitud(\ 
How very old we arc all getting! But I hope you don’t 
mind it any more than I do. One sees so many contem- 
poraries, tliat one is well in the fashion. The approacli of 
parting is the bitterness of age. 

Your letter is an agreeable tonic, very much needed, for 
that wretched hindrance of a cold last week has trailed 
it a series of headaches worse than itself. An additiomil 
impression, like Mr Langford’s, of the two volumes, is reall> 
valuable, as a sign that I have not so far failed in relation 
to a variety of readeiu Ihit you know that in one sense 1 
count nothing done as long as atiything remains to do ; aiul 
it always seems to me that the worst difficulty is still to 
come. In the sanest, soberest judgment, however, I think 
the third volume (which I have not yet iinislied) would bo 
regarded as the difficult bridge. I will not send you any 
more ,M8. until I can send the whole of vol. iii. 

We tliink that Mr Simpson has conducted our Australian 
business admirably. Bcmembering that but for his juilg* 
merit and consequent activity we might have got no pub- 
lication at all in that quarter, we may well be content 
with ;^ 2 oo. 
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Mr Lewes lias not got the life of Heine, and will he imich Leticrto 
pleased and obliged by your gift. John Black- 

Major Lockhart’s lively letter gives one a longing for the Sfbec. 
fresh breezy life and fine scenery it conjures np. You must 
let me know when there is a book of his, because when I 
have done iny own I shall like to read something else by 
him. I got much pleasure out of the two books 1 did read. 

But when 1 am writing, or only thinking of writing, fiction 
of my own, I cannot risk the reading of other English fic- 
tion. I was obliged to tell Anthony Trollope so, when he 
sent me the first part of his ‘ Prime Minister,’ though this 
must seem sadly ungracious to those who don’t share my 
su- ’optibilities. 

A})parently there are w’ild reports about the subject- 
matter of ‘ Dcronda,’ — among the rest, that it represents 
French life ! But that is hardly more ridiculous than the 
supposition that after refusing to go to America, I should 
m -lertake to describe .society there ! It is wonderful liow 
‘ M iddlernarch ’ keeps afloat in people’s minds. Somebody 
told mo that Mr Henry Sidgwick said it was a bold thing to 
write another book after ‘ Middlcniarch ’ ; and wc must jirc- 
parc ourselves for the incalculabloness of the juiblic rcceiition 
in the first instance, i think [ have heard you say, that 
the chief result of your ample experience has been to con- 
vince you of that incalculableness. 

What a blow for ^liss 'fhackeray — the deatli of that sister 
1o whom she was so closely bound in affection. 

Dec. 25. —After our return from Wales in October I grew^ .Timinai. 
better, and wrote with some success. ]Y>r the last three 
weeks, however, 1 have been sutfering from a cold and its 
oilccts so as to be unable to make any progress. Meanwhile 
the two first volumes of ‘Daniel Dcronda’ are in print, and 
the first book is to b(3 published on February ist. J liave 
thought very poorly of it my.self throughout, but George 
and the Blackw'oods are full of satisfaction in it. Each ]-art 
as L see it before me im Warden seems less likely to be any- 
thing else than a failure; but I see on looking back this 
morning — Christmas Day — that I really was in worse liealth 
and suffered equal depression about ‘ Boniola’ ; and, su far 
as [ have recorded, the same thing seems lo be true of 
‘ Middlemarch.’ 

1 have finished the fifth book, but am not far on in tlie 
mxth, as I hoped to have been, — thcoppresMOii under which 
I have been labouring having ]m.sitively suspended my ])ower 

writing anything that I could feel satisfaction in. 

2 M 
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Letter to 
John Black- 
wood, 

17th March 
1876. 


Madame 
Bodichoii, 
30th MarcJi. 


CHArTER XVIII. 

We have just come in from Weybridgc, but are going to 
take refuge tliero again on Monday, for a few days more of 
fresh air and long, breezy afternoon walks. Many thanks 
for your thoughtfulness in sending me the cheering account 
of sales. 

Mr Lewes has not heard any complaints of not under- 
standing Gwendolen, but a strong partisanship for and 
against her. My correspondence about the misquotation 
of Tennyson has quieted itself since the fifth letter. But one 
gentleman has written me a very pretty note, taxing mo witli 
having wanted insiglit into the technicalities of Newmarket, 
when i made Lush say — ^‘I will take odds.^^ Tic judges 
tliat I should have written — “I will lay odds.” On the 
other hand, another expert contends that the case is one in 
which Lush would be more likely to say, “I will take odds.” 
What do you think '{ I told my correspondent that I had a 
dread of being righteously pelted with mistakes that would 
make a cairn above me — a monument and a warning to 
people who write novels without being omniscient ami in- 
fallible. 

Mr Lewes is agitating himself over a fifth reading of re- 
vise, Book VI., and says he finds it more interesting than on 
any former reading. It is agreeable to have a home criticism 
of this kind ! But 1 am dee}) in the fourth volume, ami 
cannot any longer care about what is past and done fur — the 
passion of the moment is as much as I can live in. 

AVe had beautiful skies with our cold, and only now ami 
then a snow shower. It is grievous to read of the sufiering 
elsewhere from llood.s. 

I am well pleased that ‘ Dcronda’ touches you. I 
you to prefer the chapter about Mirah’s finding; and I liojw 
you will also like her history in Part III., which has just 
been published. 

\\^e want very much to get away, but I fear we shall 
hardly be able to start till the end of IMay. At present we 
think of the Maritime Alps as a destination for the warm 
summer — if we have such a season this year ; but wo shall 
wander a little on onr way thither, and not feel bound to 
accom])lisIi anything in particular. Meanwhile we are hear- 
ing some nice music occasionally; and we are going to sec 
Tennyson’s play, which is to be given on the iStb. The 
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occasion will be very interesting, and I should be very sorry Letter to 
to miss it. U(£hoTi 

We have been getting a little refreshment from two flights 30 th March, 
between Sundays to Wey bridge. But wo have had the good 
a little drained from us by going out to dinner two days 
in succession. At Sir Janies Paget’s I was much interested 
to find that a gentle-looking, clear-eyed, neatly-made man 
was Sir Garnet Wolseley ; and I had some talk with him, 
which quite confirmed the impression of him as one of those 
men who have a power of command by dint of their sweet 
temper, calm demeanour, and unswerving resolution. The 
next subject that has filled our chat lately has been the Blue 
Book on Vivisection, which you would like to look into. 

There is a great deal of matter for reflection in the evidence 
on the subject, and some good points have been lately put 
in print, and conversation that i should like to tell you of if 
I had time. Professor Clifford told us the other Sunday tliat 
Huxley complained of his sufferings from “the profligate 
lying of virtuous women.” 

Apt'il 12 . — On February ist began the publication of Jonnni. 

‘ Deronda,’ and the interest of the public, strung from the 
first, appears to have increased with Book 111. The day 
bt'foro yesterday I sent off Book VII. The success of the 
work at present is greater than that of ‘ Middlemarch ’ u[> to 
tlio corresponding point of publication. What will be the 
feeling of the public as the story advances, I am entirely 
doubtful. The Jewish element seems to me likely to satisfy 
nobody. I am in rather better health — having, perhaps, 
lii’oflted by some eight days’ change at Weybridge. 

Your syrn])athetic letter is a \vclcome siq>port to me in the LH.iorio 
rather depressed condition which has come upon me, from 
the cffe(’t, I imagine, of a chill taken in the sudden change I'^Ui April, 
from mildness to renewed winter. You can understand how 
trying it is to have a wxek of iiKHunpetcnce at the present 
stage of affairs. I am rather concerned to see that the part 
is nearly a sheet smaller than any of the other parts. But 
Books V. and VL are proportionately thick. It seemed in- 
admissible to add anything after the scene with Gw’cndolcn \ 
and to stick anything in not necessary to development be- 
tween the foregoing chapters, is a form of “matter in the 
wrong ])lace” parliculaiiy repulsive to my authorship’s 
sensibility. 

l’eo])le tell us that the book is enormously discussed, and 
1 must share with you rather a neat coincidence which 
pleased us last week. Berhaps you saw what Mr Lewes 
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told me of — namely, that [a critic] opined that the scenes 
between Lush and Grandcourt were not waiseviUahle ^ — 
were of the imperious feminine, not the masculine, char- 
acter. Just afterwards ^fr Lewes was chatting with a 
friend, who, without having read tlie [criticism], or having 
the subject in the least led up to by Mr Lewes, said that he 
had been at Lady Waldcgrave’s, where the subject of dis- 
cussion had been * Deronda ^ ; and Bernal Osborne, deliver- 
ing himself on tlie book, said that the very best i)arts were 
the scenes between Grandcourt and Lush. Don’t you tliink 
that Bernal Osborne has seen more of the Grandcourt and 
Lusli life than that critic has seen 1 But several men of 
experience have put their fingers on tliose scenes as having 
surprising verisimilitude; and I naturally was peculiarly 
anxious about such testimony, whci e my construction was 
founded on a less direct knowledge. 

We are rather vexed, now it is too late, that I did not 
carry out a sort of incipient intention to expunge a motto 
from Walt Wliitman which J inserted in llook IV. Of 
course the whole is irrevocable by this time ; but I should 
have otherwise thought it worth while to have a new page, 
not because the motto itself is objectionable to me,— it was 
one of the finer things which had clung to me from among 
his writings, — but liecause, since T quote so few poets, iiiy 
selection of a motto from Walt Whitman might bo taken as 
a sign of a si)ecial admiration, which I am very far from 
feeling. How imperfectly one’s mind acts in proof-reading! 
Mr Lewes had taken up Book IV. yesterday, to rc-rciul it 
for his pleasure merely ; and though he had read it several 
times before, he never till yesterday made a remark against 
taking a motto from Walt Whitman. I, again, had continu- 
ally had an ajiptknnj towards removing the motto, and liad 
never carried it out —perhaps from that sort of iiaccidity 
which comes over me about \vliat hi^ been done, when I am 
occupied with what is being done. 

People in their eagerness about my characters arc (juito 
angry, it appears, when their own expectations are not fill- 
filled — angry, for example, that Gwendolen accepts Grand- 
court, dT.., (fee. 

One reader is sure that iMirali is going to die very soon, 
and, I suppose, will be disgusted at her remaining alive. 
Such are the reproaches to which I make myself lial)le. 
However, that you seem to share Mr Lewes’s strong feeling 
of Book Vn. being no falling off in intensity makes nm 
brave. Only endings are inevitably the least satisfactory 
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part of any work in which there is any merit of develop- TioUerto 
ment 

I forgot to say that the “ tephillin ” are the small leather isui April, 
bands or phylacteries, inscribed with supremely sacred words, 
which the Jew binds on his arms and head during prayer. 

Any periphrasis which would be generally intelligible 
would be imdramaticj and I don’t much like explanatory 
footnotes in a poem or story. ]3ut I must consider what 1 
can do to remedy the unintelligibility. 

The printers have sadly spoiled the beautiful Greek name 
Kalonymos, which wus the name of a celebrated family of 
scholarly Jews, transplanted from Italy into Germany in 
medieval times. But my writing was in fault. 

Having a leisure lialf-liour unexpectedly this afternoon, aicx. M.iiu, 
I use it in writing to you, rather than trust to the time 
nearer our dei)arturc, whicli may be filled with small details 
of ])rcparation. Even if you had not asked me, it would 
have been my impulse to send you a few lines, that I might 
thank you, with more directness than through my liusband’s 
report, for all your alTectionate sympathy, and for the pains- 
taking ap])reciation with which you continually cheer me. 
Generally, it is not good for me to be much within hearing 
of what is said about my books, until they are at a good 
distan»;e from their birth and T am in tlie dispassionate 
mood towards them of a hen towards her feathered chickens. 

But some genuine signs of understanding which assure me 
that 1 have not missed my aim are a helpful blessing, and 
yon are one who can give such signs. 

Are you not sometimes made rather desponding by the 
reading of ncwsj)apers and periodicals ! One cannot osc:i[)c 
seeing and hearing something of political and literary eviti- 
fism in one’s need to know what one’s fcl low-men are doing, 
iind all information is given in a soup of comment. The 
ignorance, the recklessness, the lack of any critical principles 
by which to distinguish what is matter of technical judg- 
ment and what of individual taste, the ridiculous absence 
of fundamental comparison, while hardly any judgment is 
passed without a futile and oUensive comparison of one 
autlior with another,- tired of all this,” 1 sometimes 
shrink from every article that pretends to he critical- T 
mean, of other ])eopJe’s productions, not of course my own, 
lor you know 1 am well taken care of by my husband, and 
am saved from getting my mind poisoned with print about 
myself. 

1 trust that all is v/ell with you in more material and 
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domestic matters. We get great pleasure now from the 
thought of young lives filled with joyous activity. We, too, 
are uiis[)eakably happy in our activity, but wo have the 
drawback of increasing susceptibility to fatigue. I am 
often painfully anxious about Mr Lewes’s health — tlie 
anxiety that one must pay as the price of loving greatly. 

This letter says little that I should like to say ; but let it 
have a symbolic significance, and stand as an indirect sign 
tliat I am always, — ^Yours witli sincere regard. 

Your letter was one of the best cordials I could have. Is 
there anything that cheers and strengthens more than the 
sense of another’s worth and tenderness 1 And it was that 
sense that your letter stirred in me, not only by the words 
of fellow\ship and encouragement you give direijtly to me, 
but by all you tell me of your own feeling under your late 
painful experience. I had felt it long since I had heard of 
your and the Professor’s wellbeing ; but I need not say one 
word to you of the reasons why I am not active towards my 
distant friends except in thought. I (/o tliink of them, aiul 
have a tcna(aous memory of every little sign they have given 
me. Please oiler my reverential love to the Professor, and 
tell him 1 am ruthlessly jiroud that I ke[)t him out of his 
bed. I hope that both you and ho will continue to be in- 
terested in my spiritual children. My cares for them are 
nearly at an end, and in a few weeks w'o expect to set out 
on a Continental journey, as the sort of relaxation which 
carries one mo.st thoroughly away from studies and social 
claims. You rightly divine that I am a little overdone, l)ut 
my fatigue is due not to any excess of work so much as to 
the vicissitudes of our long winter, which have affected mo 
severely, as they have clone all delicate people. It is true 
that some nervous wear, such as you know well, from tlio 
excitement of writing, may Iiave made me more susceptible 
to knife-like winds and sudden chills. 

Tliongh you tenderly for])a(le me to write in answer to 
your letter, i like to do it in these minutes w'hen 1 happen 
to lie free, lest hindrances sliould cumo in the indetinite 
future. I am tlie hapifier for thinking that you will liave 
Jiad this little bit of a letter to assure you that the sweet 
rain of your affection did not fall on a sandy place. 

I makm a delightful picture of your life in your orange- 
grove — taken care of by dear daughters. (Jlimate enters 
into my life with an influence the reverse of what 1 like to 
tliink of in yours. Sunlight and sweet air make a new 
creature of me. But we cannot bear now to exile ourselves 
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from our own country, which holds the roots of our moral Letter to 
and social life. One fears to become scllish and emotionally 
withered by living abroad, and giving up the numerous con- GthMay. 
iiections with fellow-country men and women whom one can 
furtli^ a little towards both public and private good. 

I wonder whether you ever suffered much from false writ- 
ing (about your biography and motives) in the newspapei-s. 

I daresay that pro-siavery prints did not spare you. But I 
should be glad to think that there was less impudent ro- 
mancing about you as a ciloyenne of the States, tlian there 
appears to be about me as a stranger. But it is difficult for us 
English, who have not spent any time in the United States, 
to know the rank that is given to the various newspapers ; 
and wo may make the mistake of giving emphasis to some 
American journalism which is with you as unknown to re- 
spectable minds as a low-class newspaper with us. 

When wo come back from our journeying, I shall be in- 
tercstbig myself in the MS. and proofs of my husbaiuTs 
third volume of his “ Problems,” Avliieh will tlien go to 
press, and shall plunge myself into the mysteries of our 
nervous tissue, as the Professor has been doing into the 
mysteries of the middle ages. 1 have a coiisinship with him 
ill th.it taste — but how to find si)aco in one’s life for all the 
subjects that solicit one 1 ^ly studies have lately kept me 
aN\ ay from the track of my husband’s researches, and I feel 
behindhand in my wifely symiiathies. You know the pleas- 
ure of such interchange — husband and wife each keejiing to 
their own work, but loving to have cognisance of tlie other’s 
<a)ursc. 

Uod bless you, dear friend. Beg the Professor to accept my 
allVctionate respect, and believe me always yours with love. 

June 3. — Book V. published a week ago. (Irowdng in- Journal, 
tercst in tlie public, and growdng sale, wdiich has from the 
beginning exceeded that of ‘ jMhldlemarch.’ The Jewish 
[»ait ap[iarently creating strong interest. 

The useful “companion,” w’hich your loving care has had Uciwtn 
marked with my initials, will go with me, and be a constant 
sign of the giver’s precious alFection, which you have cx- 
pi’csscd in words sucli cas I most value. 

Even vsuccess needs its consolations. Wide cRects are 
rarely other than superficial, and would breed a miserable 
scepticism about one’s W'ork if it were not now^ and then for 
an earnest assurance such as you give me, that there are 
lives in wdiich the work has done sonietliing “ to strengthen 
the good and mitigate the evil.” 
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I am jmnsned to tJie last with some bodily trouble —thi.s 
week it has been sore throat. Ikit I am emerging, and you 
may think of me next week as raising my “Ebeiiezer.” 

Love and blessings to you all. 

The manuscrii)t of ‘ Daniel Deronda ’ bears the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“ To my dear Husband, Oeorge Henry Lewes. 

“ Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Desiring this man’s art and tluit man’s scope, 

^^'iiJl wliat 1 most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in lliese tlioughts myself almost despising, 

Ha[)ly I think on thee, — and then my state 

Like to tho lark at Invak of day arising 

hh‘()ui sullen earth, sings hymns at hcaveirs gate ; 

For tliy sweet love rememboi-’d sucl\ wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings.” 

Jn?ir 10 . — \^'c sot off on our journey, intending to go to 
8an Martino J^an to.se in the IMaritime Alps. Jhit I was ill 
at Aix, where the heat liad become opiu’cssive, and wc 
turned northwards after making a pilgrimage to Les (Jliar- 
mettes — stayed a few day.s at Lausanne, then at Vevoy, 
where again I was ill ; then by Dome and Zurich to llagatz, 
where we were both set up .sulllcieiitly to enjoy our life. 
After llagatz to Heidelberg, the Klimtlial, Schaffhaiisen, Si 
Dlasicn in the I Hack Forest, and then home by Strasbiirg, 
Nancy, and Amien.s, arriving September i. 

After much travelling, wc seem to have reached the right 
placf; for our health ami comfort ; and as we hope to stay 
here fur at least a fortnight, 1 have begun to entertain sfillisli 
thoughts about yon, ami the possibility of having news from 
you. Our inonth’s ab.sence seems long to ns- - filled with 
various .scenes and various ailments; but to yon, 1 daresay, 
the request for a letter to tell us what has hap])cncd will 
.seem to have come before there is anything particular to 
tell. 

This })lacc seems to be one of the quietest baths possible. 
8mii fa.sliion as there i.s, is of a (lerman, iinimposing kind; 
and the King of Saxony, who is at the twin hotel with this, 
i.s, I imagine, a much quieter kind of ojiiinence than a Lon- 
don stockbroker. At present the company seems to be 
almost exclusively Swd.^s and (ferman, but all the aj)pliaiiccs 
for living and carrying on tho “cure” arc thoroughly gen- 
erous and agreeable. We rose at five this morning, drank 
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our glasses of warm water, aud walked till a (piarter to Letters to 
seven, tlien breakfasted, and from half-past eight to eleven 
walked to Bad Pfeffers and back again, along a magnilieent 'iiiTIiuiy, 
ravine where the Tamine boils down beneath a tremendous 
wall of rock, and where it is interesting to see the electric 
telegraph leaping from the summit, crossing the gulf, and 
then quietly running by the roadside till it leaps upward 
again to the opposite summit. 

You may consider us as generally ill-informed, and as 
ready to make much of a little news as any old provincial 
folk in the days when the stage-coach brouglit a single Lon- 
don paper to the village Crown or lied Lion. Wo have 
known that Sorvia has declared war against Turkey; and 
that Harriet Marti ncau is dead as well as George Sand. 

Our weather lias been uniformly splendid since we left 
Paris, with the exception of some storms, which have con- 
veniently laid the dust. 

We reached homo only last night, and had scarcely taken -MSept. 
our inucli-needed dinner before a jiarccl was brought in 
which proved to be ‘Daniel Deronda’ in the four bound 
volumes, and various letters, with other “ missiles” — as an ac- 
(jiiaintancc of mine once quite naively called his own favours 
to hi.' correspondents — which have at present only gone to 
swell a heap that I mean to make acquaintance with very 
slowly. Mr Lewes, however, is more eager than I, and lie 
has just brought up to me a letter which has certainly 
gratified me more than anything else of the sort T ever 
received. It is from Dr Hermann Adler, the Cliief Babbi 
lierc, exprGs.sing his “ warm a[)prcciation of the fidihty with 
which some of the liest traits of the Jewish character have 

■n dei)ictcd by,” t^c., ikc. 1 think this will gratify you. 

We arc both the better for our journey, and I consider 
myself in as good case as [ can ever reasonably expeeJ.. Wo 
i*an’t be made young again, and must not be surprised that 
infirmities recur in spite of mineral waters and air 3000 feet 
above the sea-level. After Kagatz, we stayed at Stacliel- 
herg and Kldiithal —tw^o lovely ])lacos, where an Lnglisli 
fiiee is seldom seen. Another delicious spot, where the air 
is lit for the gods of Epicurus, is St lUasicn, in tlic Scliwarz- 
wald, w’liere also w'e saw no English or American visitors, 
except such as nheniac/ifm tlicre and pass on. hav(‘ 

done ex[)l()its in wailking, usually taking four or five hours 
of it daily. 

1 hope that you and yours have kept w'cll, aud have en- 
joyed the heat rather than suffered from it. I confess my- 
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Letter to self glad to think tliat this planet has not become hopelessly 
chilly. Draughts and chills are my enemies, and but for 

2d Sept. them I should hardly ever be ailing. 

The four volumes look very handsome on the outside. 
Please thank Mr William Blackwood for many kind notes 
he wrote me in the days of MS. and proofs — not one of 
which I ever answered or took notice of except for my own 
behoof. 

Madame Wo got homc again last Friday, much strengthened by 

ShSept’ our journey, notwithstanding vicissitudes. I suppose you 
will not be in town for ages to come, but I let you know 
that I am here in case you have anything to say to me 
by letter — about “ objects.” 

After leaving Eagatz we still kept in Eastern Switzerland, 
in high valleys unvisited by the English ; and in our hoiiu)- 
ward line of travel we paused in the Schwarz wald at St 
Blasicn, which is a Lufl-hirort, ail green hills and pines with 
their tops as still as if it were the abode of the gods. 

But iinagitic how we enjoy being at homo again in our 
own chairs, with the familiar faces giving us smiles which 
arc not expecting change in franc i)icces ! 

We arc both pretty well, but of course not cured of all 
infirmities. Death is the only physician, the shadow of his 
valley the only journeying that will cure us of age and the 
gathering fatigue of years. Still wo are thoroughly lively 
and “spry.” 

I hoi)e tliat the hot summer has passed agreeably for yon, 
and not been unfavourable to your health or comfort. Of 
course a little news of you will be welcome, even if yon 
don’t particularly want to say anything to me. 

2d Oct. ;My blessing on you for your sweet letter, which I count 

among the blessings given to me. Ves ; women can do 
much for the other women (and men) to come. My impres- 
sion of the good there is in all unsclfisli ctibrts is continually 
strengthened. Doubtless many a ship is drowned on cxi)e(li- 
tions of discovery or ro.scue, and precious frciglits lie buried. 
But there -was the good of manning and furnishing the ship 
with a great purpose before it set out. 

We are going into Cambridgeshire this w’cek, and are 
watching the weather with private views. ^ 

^ Tills wa.s u visit to Six-Mile Uottoin, wliere Tiirgueiiii-ir, wlm was 
a ver) hi.i^lily valued friend of Mr .and Mrs Lewes, had eonie to coin pare 
his exjieriences f>f Russian aid En^dish .sjuirt. I reineitilicr George Eliot 
U-llingnie that .she had never met any literary man who.so .society slio 
enjoyed so thoroughly and so nnre.strainedly as she did that of M. 
Turguenieff, They had innumerable bonds of sympathy. 
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I liave had some very interesting letters both from Jews utter to 
and from Christians about ‘ Deronda/ Part of the scene at 
the Club is translated into Hebrew in a Gennan-Jewish 
newspaper. On the other hand, a Christian (highly accom- 
plished) thanks me for embodying the principles by wliich 
Christ wrought and will conquer. This is better than the 
laudation of readers who cut the book up into scraps, and 
talk of nothing in it but Gwendolen. I meant everything 
in the book to be related to everything else there. 

I quite enter into Miss Jekyll’s view of negative beauty. 

Life tends to accumulate “ messes ” about one, and it is hard 
to rid one’s self of them because of the associations attached. 

J get impatient sometime.s, and long, as Andrew Fairservice 
would say, to “ kaim off the fleas ” as one does in a catlie- 
dral spoiled by monuments out of keeping with the pillars 
and walls. 

Ocf. 20. — Looking into accounts apropos of an offer from Journal, 
black wood for another ten years of copyright, 1 find that 
before last Christmas there had been distributed 24,577 
copies of ‘ Middlemarch.’ 

“Evermore tlianks” for your last letter, full of generous noUerto 
sympathy that can afford to be frank. The lovely photo- J 5 ;oVo‘i^‘ 
graph of the grandsi)n will be carefully })rescrvcd. It has 2ytiidct. 
the sort of beauty which seems to bo peculiarly abundant in 
America, at once rounded and delicate in form. 

[ do hope you will be able to carry out your wish to visit 
y(.)ur son at Jjonn, notwithstanding that heavy crown of 
years that your dear Habbi has to carry. If the sea voyage 
could be borne without much disturbance, the land journey 
might be made easy by taking it in short stages — the plan we 
iihvays pursue in travelling. You sec, I have an interested 
motive in wishing you to come to Euro[)C again, since 1 can’t 
go to America, but 1 enter thoroughly into the disinclina- 
tion to move when there are studies tliat make each day too 
short. If wm were neighbours, I should be in danger of 
getting troublesome to the revered Orientalist, with all 
kinds of ([uestions. 

As to the Jewish element in ‘ Deronda,’ 1 expected fioiii 
first to last, in writing it, that it WH)uld create mncli stronger 
rijsistance, and even repulsion, than it has actually met 
with, but precisely because I felt that the u.siial altitude 
of Christians towards Jews is- 1 liardly kiiow^ w'hether to 
say more impious or more stupid, when viewed in the light 

^ ^ biis letter is in jutknowledginciit of a letter from 1^1 rs Uceclu r 
ytowe on ‘Daniel Deroiida.’ 
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Letter to of their professed principles, I tlierefore felt urged to treat 

stow?,‘ syru})athy and understanding as my nature 

29iii Oct. and knowledge could attain to. Moreover, not only towards 
the Jews, but towards all Oriental j)eoplcs with whom we 
English come in contact, a spirit of arrogance and contemp- 
tuous dictatorialness is observable wliich has become a 
national disgrace to ujs. There is nothing I should care 
more to do, if it were possible, than to rouse the imagina- 
tion of men and women to a vision of human claims in those 
races of their fellow -men who most differ from them in 
customs and beliefs. But towards the Hebrews wo western 
people, who have been reared in Christianity, have a peculiar 
debt, and, whether we acknowledge it or not, a peculiar 
thoroughness of fellow^ship in religious and moral sentiment. 
Can anything be more di.sgusting than to hear people called 
“educated” making small jokes about eating ham, and 
sliowing themselves empty of any real knowledge as to the 
relation of their own social and religious life to the history 
of the people they think tliemselvcs witty in insulting 
They hardly know that (Jirist was a Jew. And T find men, 
educated, supposing that C’hrist spoke Creek. To my feel- 
ing, this deadness to the history w'hicli has prepared half 
our world for us, this inability to find interest ifi any form 
of life that is not clad in the same coiit-tails and llouiiees as 
our owm, lies very clo.se to the worst kind of irrcligion. The 
best that can be said of it is, that it is a sign of the intel- 
lectual nanwncs.s — in plain hhiglish, the stupidity — which 
is still the average mark of <'ur culture. 

Yes, f expected more aversion than I have found. Bui 
I was liap[iily indej)endent in material things, and felt no 
temptation to accommodate my writing to (iiiy standard 
except that of trying to do my best in what seemed to nu' 
most needful to be done; and I sum up with the waiter of 
the Book of ^raccabecs—“ If 1 have done well, aud as I (Cit s 
the subject, it is what I desired; and if I have done ill, it is 
what I could attain unto.” 

Miss sju!i Any one wdio knows from experience what bodily infirmity 
how it s[)oils life even for those who have no other 
trouble — gets a little impatient of healthy coiin)lai]iaids, 
strong enough for extra w'ork and ignorant of indigestion. 
I at least should be inclined to scold the discontented young 
people who toll me in one breath that they never have any- 
tiling the m atter with them, and that life is not worth hav- 
ing -if 1 did not remember my own young discontent. It 
is remarkable to me that I have entirely lost my personal 
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melancholy. I often, of course, have melancholy thoughts Letter to 
about the destinies of my fellow-creatures, but I am never Knufr 
in that mood of sadness which used to be my frequent 22 a Nov. 
visitant even in the midst of external happiness. And this, 
notwithstanding a very vivid sense that life is declining and 
death close at hand. W e are waiting with some expectation 
for Miss Martineau’s Autobiography, which, L faiicy, will be 
charming so far as her younger and less renowned life 
extends. All biography diminishes in interest when the 
subject has won celebrity — or some reputation that hardly 
comes up to celebrity. ]5ut autobiography at least saves a 
inan or woman that the world is curious about from the 
publication of a string of mistakes called “^Memoirs.” It 
would be nice if we could be a trio — I mean you, Cara, and 
T — chatting together for an hour as we used to do when 1 
liad walked over the hill to sec you. Ihit that pleasure be- 
longs to “ the days that are no more.” M ill you believe that 
an acooinplished man some years ago said to me that he saw 
no place for the exercise of migRalion^ when there was no 
personal divine will contcmi)lated as ordaining sorrow or 
privation. lie is not yet aware that he is getting old, and 
needing tliat unembittered compliance of soul with the in- 
evitable which seems to me a full enough meaning for the 
word “ resignation.” 

Dec. I. — Since wo came home at the beginning of Septem- Journal, 
her, T have been made aware of much repugnance, or else 
indillcrence, towards the Jewish part of ‘ Dcronda,’ and of 
some liostile as well as adverse reviewing. On the other 
hand, there have been the strongest cx})ressions of interest- 
some persons adhering to the opinion, started during the 
early numbers, that the book is my best. Deliglitfiil letters 
have here and there ])een sent to me ; and the sale both in 
AiiKwica and in England has been an unmistakable guarantee 
tliat the jiublic has been tuuclied. AVords of gratitude have 
come from Jews and riewesscs, and these are certain signs 
that I may have contributed my mite to a good result. The 
sale hitherto has exceeded that of ‘ ^liddlemarch,’ as to the 
^' 2 , 2 s. four-volume form, but we do not expect an equal 
success for the guinea edition, which has lately been i.ssucd. 

])cc. II. — AA^e have just bouglit a house iu Surrey, and 
tliink^of it as making a serious change in our life— namely, 
that wo shall finally settle there and give np town. 

This was a charming house — The IToight.s, AVitlcy, 
near Godalming. Tt stands on a gentle hill, overlooking 
a lovely bit of characteristic English scenery. In the 
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foreground green fields, prettily timbered, undulate up 
to the high ground of Ifaslemcre in front, with Black- 
down (where Tennyson lives) on tlie left hand, and Hind 
Head on the right — “ Heights that laugh with corn in 
August, or lift the plough-team against the sky in Sep- 
tember.’^ Below, the white steam-pennon flies along in 
the hollow. The walks and drives in the neighbourhood 
arc enchanting. A land of pine-woods and copses, village 
greens and heather-covered hills, with the most delicious 
old red or grey brick, timbered cottages nestling among 
creeping roses — the sober-coloured tiles of their roofs, 
covered witli lichen, offering a perpetual harmony to the 
eye. The only want in the landscape is the want of 
flowing water. About the house there arc some eight or 
nine acres of pleasure-ground and gardens. Tt (piite 
fulfilled all expectations, as regards beauty and conve- 
nience of situation, though I am not (piito sure that it 
was bracing enough for health. 

Journal. Dec. 1 5 . — At the beginning of this week I had deep satis- 
faction from reading in the ‘Times’ the report of a lecture 
on ‘Daniel Dcronda,’ delivered by Dr Jlermann Adler to 
the Jewish working men, — a lecture showing inn(!h insiglit, 
and implying an expectation of serious benefit. Since then 
I have had a delightful letter from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary at Bre.slau, written by an American Jew, named 
Isaacs, who excuses himself for expressing his feeling c.f 
gratitude on reading ‘ Deronda,’ and assures me of his belief 
that it has even already had an elevating effect on the minds 
of some among his people — predicting that the effect will 
spread. 

1 have also had a request from Signor Bartolommeo Aqna- 
rone, of Siena, for leave to translate ‘lioniola,’ and declaring 
that, as one who has given sj»ecial study to the history of 
San Marco, and has written a life of Fra (Jirolamo Savon- 
arola, he cares that ‘llomola’ should be known to his coun- 
trymen, for their good. M((gn[firat anlma mea I And last 
night I had a letter from Dr Benisch, editor of the ‘ Jevish 
Chronicle,’ announcing a copy of the paper containing an 
article written by himself on reading ‘ Deronda ’ (there have 
long ago been two articles in the same journal reviewing the 
book), and using strong words as to the effect the book is 
producing. I record these signs, that I may look back on 
them if they come to be confirmed. 

Dec. 31. — We have spent tlie Christmas with our friends 
at Weybridge, but the greater part of the time I was not 
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well enough to enjoy greatly the pleasures their affection 
prepared for us. 

Farewell 1876 ! 

tTan. I.— The year opens with public anxieties. First, Journal, 
about the threatening war in the Fast ; and next, about the 
calamities consequent on the continued rains. As to our 
private life, all is happiness, perfect love, and undiminished 
intellectual interest. G.’s third volume is about half-way 
in print. 

1 don’t know that I ever heard anybody use the word 
“ineliorist” except myself. But I begin to think that there 
is no good invention or discovery that lias not been made 
by more tlian one person. 

Tlie only good reason for referring to the “ source ” would 
be, that you found it useful for the doctrine of meliorism to 
cite one unfashionable confessor of it in the face of the fash- 
ionable extremes. 

Wliat are we to do about ‘Bomola’ ? It ought to range joim niack- 
with tlie clieap edition of my books — which, exa exdpi- 
is a beautiful edition— as well as with any handsomer 
scries which tlic world’s affairs may encourage us to j)ublish. 

The oidy difliculty lies in the illustrations re(|uircd for uni- 
formity. The illustrations in the other volumes arc, as Mr 
Lewes says, not queerer than those which amuse us in Scott 
and Jiliss Austen, with one exception — namely, that where 
Adam is making love to Dinah, which really enrages me 
with its unctuousness. I would gladly pay .something to be 
rid of it. The next worst is that of Adam in the wood with 
Arthur Donnithorne. The rest are endurable to a mind well 
accustomed to resignation. And the vignettes on the title- 
pages arc charming. But if an illustrator is wanted, I know 
one whoso work is exquisite — Mrs Allingham. 

This is not a moment for new ventures, but it will take 
some time to prepare Mlomola.’ T should like to sec proofs, 
feeling bound to take care of my text ; and 1 have lately 
been glancing into a book on Italian things, wliere almost 
every citation I alighted on was incorrectly printed. ] have 
just read througli the cheap edition of ‘Bomola,’ and though 
1 liave only made a few alterations of an unimportant kind 
— tlie printing being unusually correct — it would be well lor 
me to send tliis copy to be printed from. 1 think it must 
be nearly ten years since I read the book before, but there 
is no book of mine about which J more thoroughly feel tliat 
I could swear by every sentence as having been written with 
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my best blood, such as it is, and with the most ardent cafe 
for veracity of which my nature is capable. It has made me 
often sob with a sort of painful joy as I have read the sen- 
tences which had faded from my memory. This helps one 
to bear false representations with patience ; for I really don’t 
love any gentleman, who undertakes to state my opinions, 
well enough to desire that I should find myself all wrong in 
order to justify his statement. 

I wish, whenever it is expedient, to add “The Lifted 
Veil” and “Brother Jacob,” and so fatten the volume con- 
taining “ Silas flamer,” which would thus become about 
TOO p}). thicker. 

Mr Lewes feels himself innocent of dialect in general, and 
of Midland dialect in especial. Hence I presume to take 
your reference on the subject as if it liad been addressed to 
me. I was born and bred in Warwickshire, and heard the 
Leicestershire, North Staffordshire, and Derbyshire dialects 
during visits made in my childhood and youth. These last 
are represented (mildly) in ‘Adam Bede.’ The Warwick- 
shire talk is broader, and has cliavactcristics which it shaves 
with other ^lercian districts. Moreover, dialect, like utlicr 
living things, tends to become mongrel, especially in a cen- 
tral, fertile, and manufacturing regio. , attractive (d’ migra- 
tion ; and hence the Midland talk less interesting 

relics of elder grammar than tlie mo. j northerly dialects. 

Perhaps, unless a poet has a dialect ringing in his car=;, so 
as to shape Ids metro and rhymes according to it at one jet, 
it is better to be content with a few suggestive touches ; and 
I fear that the stuind public is not lialf grateful for studies 
in dialect beyond such suggestions. 

T have made a few notes, which may perliaps bo not unac- 
ceptable to you in the absence of more accomplished aid : - - 

1. The vowel always a double sound, the y sometimes 
present, sometimes not ; cither alii or ydUL Hither not 
heard except in c'moothe)\ addressed to horses. 

2. Thou never heard. In general, the 2d person singular 
not used in Warwickshire except occasionally to young mem- 
bers of a family, and then always in the form of thee-~ie.^ 
’ce. For the emphatic nondnative, ^0, like the Lancashire. 
For the accusative, yer^ without any sound of the r. The 
demonstrative those never heard among the common people 
(unless when caught by infection from the parson, &c.) Seif 
pronounced sen. The / never lieard in 0/, nor the n in tn. 

3. Not ?/oar but ’ear. On the otlicr hand, with the usual 
“ compensation/’ liead is pronounced ^ead. 
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4. “A gallows little chap as e’er ye see.” 

5. Here's to you, maiister. 

Saiim to yo. 

You must read Harriet Martineau’s ‘ AutoLiograpliy.’ Letter to 
The account of her childhood and early youth is most 
pathetic and interesting ; but, as in all books of the kind, '' 

the charm dcjiarts as the life advances, and the writer has 
to tell of her own triumphs. One regrets continually that 
she felt it necessary not only to tell of her intercourse with 
many more or less distinguished persons — which would have 
been quite iileasaiit to everybody — but also to pronounce 
upon their entire merits and demerits, especially when, if 
she had died as soon as she expected, these jiersons would 
nearly all have been living to read her gratuitous rudenesses. 

Still I ho])e the liook will do more good than harm. Many 
of the most interesting little stories in it about herself and 
others she had told me (and Mr Atkinson) when T was stay- 
ing with her, almost in the very same words. Hut they 
were all the better for being told in her silvery voice. She 
was a oharining talker, and a perfect lady in her manners as 
a hostess. 

Wii are only going to bivouac in our Surrey home for a 
hnv months, to try win ^ alterations are necessary. Wo shall 
conn', back to this cormud*n the autumn. We don’t think of 
giving ii[) London altogether at present, but we may have 
to give up life beh)ro wo come to any decision on that minor 
[)oint. 

Pray bring ^Madame !Mario to sec ns again. But bear in Madanu' 
uiiiiii that on Sunday the 27th — which probably will l.»e our 
l:i.st Sunday in London — Hohnos the violinist is coming 
to play, with Mrs Vernon Lushington to m'company him. 

Don’t mention to anyone else that they are coining, lest the 
audience should be larger than he w'ishes. 

We are working a little too hard at “pleasure” just now. 

This morning "we arc going for the thiid time to a Wagner 
rehearsal at 10 o’clock. 

1 have not read, and do not mean to read, Mrs (hapman’s Miss Sara 
volume, so tliat I can judge of it only by rc[)ort. You sf em 
to me to make a very good case for removing the weight of 
hlame from her shoulders, and transferring it to the already 
l)nrthcned back of Harriet ]\lartincau. But I confess that 
the more I think of the book, and all connected with it, the 
more it doeiiens my repugnance — or rather, creates a new 
J’eimgnance in me — to antobiogra]>hy, unless it can be so 
'vritten as to involve neither seif-glorilicatioii nor inqicach- 
2N 
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Letter to ment of others. I like that the “He, being dead, yet speak- 
Henneii7 should have quite another meaning than that. But 

15th May. however the blame may be distributed, it remains a griev- 
ously pitiable thing to mo that man, or woman, who lias 
cared about a future life in the minds of a coming generation 
or generations, should have deliberately, persistently mingled 
, with that prospect the ignoble desire to perpetuate personal 
animosities, which can never be rightly judged by those 
immediately engaged in them. And Harriet Martineau, 
according to the witness of those well acquainted with facts 
which she represents in her Autobiography, was quite re- 
markably apt to have a false view of her relations with 
others. In some cases she gives a ridiculously inaccurate 
account of the tenor or bearing of correspondence held with 
her. One would not for a moment want to dwell on the 
weakness of a character on the whole valuable and bene- 
ficent, if it were not made needful by the ready harshness 
with which she has inflicted pain on others. 

No ; I did not agree with you about the Byron case. I 
understand by the teaching of my own egoism — and there- 
fore I can sympathise with— -any act of self-vindicating or 
vindictive rage under the immediate infliction of what is felt 
to be a wrong or injustice. But I have no sympathy with 
self- vindication, or the becoming a proxy in vindication, 
deliberately bought at such a price as that of vitiating reve- 
lations — which may even possibly be false. To write a 
letter in a rage is very pardonable— even a letter full of gall 
and bitterness, meant as a sort of poisoned dagger. We 
poor mortals can hardly escape these sins of passion. But I 
have no pity to spare for the rancour that corrects its ])roofs 
and revises, and lays it by chuckling with the sense of its 
future publicity. 

Professor Hardly, since 1 became an author, have I had a deeper 
Snay”’ — I may say, a more heartfelt joy — than you 

have given mo in your estimate of ‘Daniel Dcronda.' 

I must tell you that it is my rule, very strictly observed, 
not to read the criticisms on my writings. Bor years I have 
found this abstinence ncces.sary to preserve mo from that 
discouragement as an artist which ill-judged praise, no less 
than ill judged blame, tends to produce in me. For far 
worse than any verdict as to the proportion of good and evil 
in our work, is the i)ainful impression tliat we write for a 
public which has no discernment of good and evil. 

Certainly if I had been asked to choose whol should he 
written about my books, and who should write it, I should 
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have sketched — well, not anything so good as what you 
have written, but an article which must bo written by a Jew 
who showed not merely a sympathy with the best aspirations 
of his race, but a remarkable insight into the nature of art 
and the processes of the artistic mind. 

Believe me, I should not have cared to devour even ardent 
praise if it had not come from one who showed the disciini- 
inating sensibility, the perfect response to the artist’s inten- 
tion, which must make the fullest, rarest joy to one who 
works from inward conviction, and not in compliance with 
current fashions. 

Such a response holds for an author not only wliat is best 
in “ the life that now is,” but the promise of “ that which is 
to come.” I mean, that the usual approximative narrow 
jjcrception of what one has been intending and profoundly 
icoling in one’s work, impresses one with the sense that it 
must be poor perishable stuff, without roots to take any last- 
ing hold in the minds of men; while any instance of com- 
plete comprehension encourages one to hope that the creative 
proini)ting has foreshadowed, and will continue to satisfy, a 
need ill other minds. 

Excuse me that I write but imperfectly, and perhaps 
dimly, what I have felt in reading your article, it has 
affected me deeply ; and though the prejudioe and ignorant 
obtiiseness which has met my effort to contribute sometliing 
towards the ennobling of Judaism in the conceptions of the 
(diristian community, and in the consciousness of the Jewish 
community, has never for a moment made mo repent my 
clioicc, but rather has been added proof that the effort was 
iiccded--yot I confess that I had an unsatisfied hunger for 
certain signs of sympathetic discernment, which you oidy 
have given. 

T may mention, as one instance, your clear perception of 
l.iC relation between the presentation of the Jewish elements 
and those of English social life. 

I write under the pressure of small hurries. For we arc 
just moving into the country for the summer, and all things 
are in a vagrant condition around mo. Jhit I wished not to 
defer answering your letter to an uncertain opportunity. 

[ am greatly indebted to you for your letter. It has done 
^^omething towards rousing me from wliat I will not call sclf- 
des[)air, but resignation to being of no use. 

I wxmdev whether you at all imagine tlie terrible pressure 

of disbelief in my own | I to speak to tlio public, 


Lfitter to 
l*rof{'.ss(»r 
Kaulniaiiii, 
lUst May. 


FiankMic 
llMViiaon, 
Uth .Tmie, 
from Witley. 
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Letter to 
Frederic 
Harrison, 
Util dune, 
from With’ 


WadaiiiQ 
liodh’lioii, 
2d July. 


which is apt with me to make all beginnings of w^ork like a 
rowing against tide. Not that I am without more than my 
fair ounce of self-conceit and confidence that I know better 
than the critics, whom I don’t take the trouble to read, but 
who seem to fill the air as with the smoke of bad tobacco. 

Thit T will not dwell on my antithetic experiences. I only 
mention them to show why your letter has done me a service, 
and also to help in the explanation of my mental attitude 
towards your requests or suggestions. 

1 do not quite understand whether you have in your mind 
any jilan of straightway constructing a liturgy to which you 
wish me to contribute in a direct way. That form of con- 
tribution would hardly be within my powers. But your 
words of trust in me as possibly an organ of feelings which 
hav^ not yet found their due expression, is as likely as any 
external call could bo to promjit such perfectly unfettered 
])roductions as that which you say has been found acceptable. 

L wasted some time, three years ago, in writing (what J 
do not mean to print) a poetic dialogue embodying, or rather 
shadowing very imperfectly, the actual contest of ideas. 
Porliaps what you liave written to me may promote and in- 
fluence a diflerent kind of j)rcsentation. At any rate, all the 
words of your letter will be borne in mind, and will enter 
into my motives. 

We arc tolcraldy settled now in our camping, experimental 
fashion. Perhaps before the summer is far advanced, you 
may be in our neighbourhood, and come to look at us. 1 
trust that ^Irs Harrison is by this time in her usual health. 
Please give my love to her, and believe mo always, with 
many grateful memories,, yours sincerely. 

It was a drauglit of real comfort and pleasure to have a 
letter written by your own hand, and one so altogotiior 
clieerful.^ 1 trust that you will by-and-by be able to write 
me word of continued progress. Hardly any bit of the 
kingdom, T fancy, would suit your taste better than your 
neighbourliood of the Land’s End. You are not fond of 
bushy midland -fashioned scenery. We are enjoying the 
mixture of wildness and culture extremely, and so far as 
landsca})e and air go, we would not choose a ditlerent luune 
from this. But we have not yet made up our minds whctlicr 
we shall keep our house or sell it. 

Some London friends arc also occasional dwellers in these 
parts. The day before yesterday we had Mr and Mrs hVed 
eric Harrison, whoso parents have a fine old Tudor house- - 
^ Ma<lame Bodichon liad Leon dangerously ill. 
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Sutton Place— some three miles beyond Guildford. And do Letter t(j 
you remember Jildmund Gurney 1 tie and his graceful bride 
lunched with us the other day. And Aliss Thackeray is 2d .July. ’ 
married to-day to young Kitchic. I saw him at Cambridge, 
and felt that the nearly twenty years’ difference between 
them was bridged hopefully by his solidity and gravity. 

This is one of several instances that T have known of lately, 
showing that young men with even brilliant advantages will 
often choose as their life’s companion a woman whose attrac- 
tions are chiefly of the spiritual order. 

I often see you enjoying your sunsets and the wayside 
flowers. 

I have to tliank you doubly ; first for your letter of the Cb.irics 
T5th, and next for the present of your translations from my 
books, which have reached us in all safety. 

Pray count yourself among the helpful influences of my 
life, and believe that wlien T am recalling the reasons I have 
had for being of good courage, the possc.ssion of such a reader 
as yourself is, and will always be, one of my most precious 
remembrances. 1 feel (tuitc sure, from having had an inter- 
view^ with you, that you are nervously sensitive enough to 
enter into all the difliciilties of a too susceptible nature, 
easily repressed and even paralysed by signs of misunder- 
standing. And ]:)ccause of this ready sympathy, you can 
choose just the right means of cheering a rather morbidly 
diflident person like myself. 

t hope that this letter may 1)0 sent on to you in some wiiiiam 
delicious nook, where your dear wufc is l)y your side pro- 
paring to make us all richer wdth store of new sketches. I 
almost fear that I am implying unbecoming claims in asking 
yon to send me a W’ord or two of new's about your tw^ofold — 
nay, fourfold self. But you must excuse in me a })resiiinp- 
tioii wdiich is simjAy a feeling of spiritual kinsliip, bred by 
reading in the volume you gave me before w^c left town. 

That tremendous tramp — “Life, Death; Life, Death — 
makes me care the more, as age makes it the more audible 
to me, for those younger ones who are keeping step hehind 
me. 

I trust it will not be otherwise than gratifying to you to }v«.fossor 
know, that your stirring article on ‘Daniel Deronda’ is now 
translated into hlnglish by a son of Professtjr berrier, who 
was a [diilosophical writer of con.siderable mark. It will l^e 

^ Refers to a poem by W. Alliiigliaiii, “'Plie CJeneral Clioriis,'' with a 
l)iirileu-- 

“ Life, Doalli ; Life, ; 

Such is the soug of human breath.” 
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Letter to 
Professor 
Kaufniatin, 
12th Oct 


The JIoii. 
Mrs Pon- 
sonby (ii')w 
lijidy Poll 
sonby), 

17th Oct 


FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER. [wiTLEV, 

issued in a handsomer form than that of the pamphlet, and 
will appear within this autumnal publishing season, Messrs 
Blackwood having already advertised it. Whenever a copy 
is ready, we shall have the pleasure of sending it to you. 
There is often something to be borne with in reading one’s 
own writing in a translation, but I hope that in this case 
you will not be made to wince severely. 

In waiting to send you this news, I seem to have deferred 
too long the expression of my warm thanks for your kind- 
ness in sending me the Hebrew translations of Lessing and 
the collection of Hebrew poems, — a kindness which I felt 
myself rather presumptuous in asking for, since your time 
must lie well filled with more important demands. Yet I 
must further beg you, when you have an opportunity, to 
assure TIerr Bacher that I was most gratefully touched by 
the sympathetic verses with which he enriched the gift of 
his work. 

I see by your last letter that yonr Theological Seminary 
was to open on the 4th of this month, so that this too retro- 
spective letter of mine will reach you wlicn you are in the 
midst of your new duties. I trust that this new institution 
will be a great good to professor and students, and that your 
])Osition is of a kind that you contemplate as permanent. 
To teach the young personally has always.seemed to me the 
most satisfactory sup])lcment to teaching the world througli 
books ; and I liave often wished that I had such a means of 
having fresh living spiritual children within sight. 

One can hardly turn one’s thought towards Kn stern 
Muropc just now without a mingling of pain and drend; 
but we mass together distant scenes and events in an uniciil 
way, and one would like to believe that the present troubles 
will not at any time press on you in Hungary with more 
external misfortune than on us in England. 

Mr Lewes is happily occupied iii his ])sycIiological studies. 
We both look forward to the recejition of the work you 
kindly promised us, and he begs me to offer you his best 
regards. 

I like to know that you have been thinking of me, and 
that you care to write to me; and though I will not disobey 
your considerate prohibition .so far as to try to answer your 
lett(!r fully, I mibst content my .soul by telling you that ve 
shall be settled in the old jdace by the end of tho first week 
in November, and that I .shall bo deliglited to see you thuii. 
There are many subjects that I shall have a special pleasure 
in talking of with you. 
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Let mo say now that the passage (juoted from your friend’s Letter to tuo 
letter is one that I am most glad to lind falling in with your Smlioniy 
own attitude of mind. The view is what I liave endeavoured (now La<iy 
to represent in a little poem called “ Stradivarius,” which iTSfoct 
you may not have happened to read — 

“ I say, not God Himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help Him.” 

And next, I think direct personal portraiture — or carica- 
ture — is a bastard kind of satire, that I am not disposed to 
think the better of because Aristophanes used it in relation 
to Socrates. Do you know that pretty story about Hishop 
Thirlwall 1 When somebody wanted to bring to him Dorcli- 
hammer as a distinguished German writer, he replied, “No; 

I will never receive into my house the man who justified the 
death of Socrates ! ” 

“ Oh that we were all of one mind, and that mind good ! ” 
is an imi)OSsible-to-be-realiscd wish, and 1 don’t wish it at all 
in its full extent Hut [ think it w'ould ])e possible that 
men should differ speculatively as much as they do now, and 
yet be “of one mind” in the desire to avoid giving unneces- 
sary pain, in the desire to do an honest ])art towards the 
general wellbeing, which has made a comfortable nidm for 
tlieuiselves, in the resolve not to sacrilicc another to their 
o^^a egoistic promptings. Ihty and fairness — two little 
words which, carried out, would emhrace the utmost deli- 
cacies of the moral life— seem to me not to rest on an nn- 
verifiablo liypotlicsis, but on facts epute as irreversible as 
the perception that a pyramid will not stand on its ajjcx. 

1 am so glad you have been enjoying Ireland in (piiet. 

We love our bit of country, and are bent on keeping it as a 
summer refuge. 

For many years I have renounced all anonymous wTiting, ciiarUs 
and with regard to the republication of small productions no 
longer current, T am anxious not to add to that calamity of 
our age — superfluous literature. A passage here and there 
may be worth selecting, but 1 should hardly overcome the 
scruples wliich hinder me from making up a voliiiuc out of 
occasional writings, which at best wauild not be so fruitful 
to the reader as some m'glectod work by one of our eider 
writers. Do you not mourn with me over the dissipation of 
man’s time on ever-multi[>lying pciiodicals, and new books 
that say badly wbat wtis well said in our own language by 
some dead autlior wdiose contribution ought to live in our 
grateful consciousness. 
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I am grieved to hear of M. Scherer's heavy domestic Joss. 
But ail France is a subject of grief now, is it not ? One 
readp the * Times ^ with more anxiety about the FreiicJi 
question than about the Russo-Turkish War. The jirospects 
of our Western civilisation seem more critically involved in 
the maintenance of the French Republic than in the results 
of tlie Bulgarian struggle — momentous as that too is felt to 
bo by prophetic souls. 

Apropos of aiitliorship, I was a little uneasy on Sunday 
because I had seemed in the unmanageable current of talk 
to echo a too slight way of speaking about a great poet. 1 
did not mean to say Amen when the ‘ Idylls of tlie King ’ 
seemed to be judged rather de haul en has. I only meant 
that I should value for my own mind ‘In Memoriam’ as 
the chief of the larger works ; and that while 1 feel exiiuisite 
beauty in passages scattered through the ‘Idylls/ 1 must 
judge some smaller wholes among the lyrics as tlie works 
most decisive of Tennyson’s high place among the im- 
mortals. 

Not that my deliverance on this matter is of any moment, 
but that I cannot bear to fall in with the sickening fashion 
of people who talk much about writers whom they read 
little, and pronounce on a great mail’s powers with only half 
his work in their mind, while if they remembered the other 
half, they would find their judgments as to his limits llatly 
contradicted. Then, again, I think Tennyson’s dramas 
such as the world .should be glad of — and would be, if 
there had been no prejudgment that he could not write a 
drama. 

Never augur ill because you do not hear from me. ft is, 
you kno>v, my i)rofession 7 int to write letters. Happily 1 
can meet your kind anxiety by contraries. T have foi* 
two months and more been in better health than 1 ]ia\e 
known for several years. This pleasant ctfect is due to the 
delicious air of the breezy Surrey liills ; and further, to a 
friend’s insistence on my practising lawn-tennis as a daily 
ex(ii‘ci.^e. 

We are in love with our Surrey house, and only regret 
that it hardly promises to be snug enough for us chilly 
peojilo through the winter, so that we dare not think of 
doing without the warmer nest in town. 

A^ov. 10.- -We went to The Heights, Witley, at the be- 
ginning of June, after a delightful visit to ( Cambridge, 
and returned to this old home on the 29th October. We 
are at last in love v.ith our Surrey house, and mean to 
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keep it. T\ie air and abundant exercise luvo quite ren- a„«rnai. 
ovated luy healtii, and I am in more bodily comfort than 
1 have known for several years. Ihit my dear husband’s 
condition is less satisfactory, his headaches still tormentimj- 
him. 

Since the year began several little epochs have marked 
themselves. Jilackwood offered for another ten years’ copy- 
right of my works, the previous agreement for ten years 
having expired. I declined, choosing to have a royalty. 

O.’s third volume has been well received, and has sold 
satisfactorily for a book so little in the popular taste. A 
pleasant correspondence has been opened with Professor 
Kaiifrnami, now Principal of the Jewish Theological Semin- 
ary at Pesth; and his “Attempt at an Appreciation of 
‘ Daniel Deronda’” has been translated into English by 
young Ferricr, son of Professor Fcrrier. 

A new Cabinet Jildition of my works, including ‘Poinola,’ 
has been decided on, and is being prepared ; and there have 
been multiplied signs that the spiritual effect of ‘Deronda’ 
is growing. In America the book is placed above all my 
previous writings. 

Our third little Hampstead grand-dauglitcr has been born, 
and was cliristenc<l Saturday the 3 d — Elinor. 

Yesterday ^Ir Macmillan came to ask me if I would 
undertake to write the volume on Shakspearc, in a series 
to be issued under the title “Men of Letters.” I have 
declined. 

Having a more secure freedom than I may have next nniorio 
week, 1 satisfy my eagerness to tell you that i am longing 
for tlic news of you whicli you have accii.stonicd me to trust lotuNok 
Ml as sure to come at this time of the year. You will give 
me, will you not, .something more than an affectionate greet- 
ing f You will tell me liow and where you Imve been, and 
what is the actual state of your health and spirits — whether 
you can still interest yourself in writing on great subjects 
without too much fatigue, and what companionship is now 
Urn most precious to yoii'l We returned from our country 
Inane (with which we are much in love) at the beginning of 
this month, leaving it earlier than we wished because of the 
need to get workmen into it. Our bit of Surrey lias the 
beauties of Scotland wedded to those of AVarwi(‘kshire. 

During the last two months of our .stay tlicre, T was con- 
scious of more health and strengtli tlian 1 havii known tor 
-several years. Imagine me playing at lawii-tcunis by the 
hour together! The world 1 live in is cluefly one that has 
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grown around me in these later years, since we have seen 
so little of each other. Doubtless we are both greatly 
changed in spiritual as well as bodily matters, but I think 
we are unchanged in the friendship founded on early 
memories. I, for my part, feel increasing gratitude for 
the clieering and stimulus your companionship gave me, 
and only think with pain that I might have profited more 
by it if my mind had been more open to good influences. 

Rov. 26. — The other day we saw in tho ‘Times' that G.'s 
name had been proposed for the Rectorship of St Andrews. 
Blackwood writes me that in less than a month they have 
sold off all but 400 of the 5250 printed of ‘Deronda’; and 
in October were sold 495 of the 3s. 6d. edition of ‘ Adam 
Bede.’ 

Our friend Dr Allbutt came to see us last week, after wo 
had missed each other for three or four years. 

I have been made rather unhappy by my husband’s im- 
pulsive proposal about Christmas. We are dull old persons, 
and your two sweet young ones ought to find each Christinas 
a new bright bead to string on their memory, whereas to 
spend the time with us would be to string on a dark 
shrivelled berry. They ought to have a group of young 
creatures to bo joyful Avith. Our own children always 
spend their Christmas with Gertrude’s family ; and wo have 
usually taken our sober merry-making with friends out of 
town. Illness among these will break our custom this 
year ; and thus mein jVann, feeling that our Christmas was 
free, considered hoAv very much he liked being with you, 
omitting the other .side of the cjuestiun — namely, our tol;il 
lack of means to make a suitably joyous meeting, a real 
fe.stival, for Phil and Margaret. 1 Avas conscious of this 
lack in the very moment of the proposal, and the conscious- 
ness has been pressing on me more and more painfully ever 
since, lilvcn my husband’s affectionate liopcf illness can nut 
Avithstand my melancholy demonstration. 

So pray consider the kill-joy proposition as entirely re- 
tracted, and give us something of yourselves only on simple 
black-letter days, Avhen the TIerald Angels have not been 
raising expectations early in the morning. 

I am not afraid of your misunderstanding one Avord. 
You know that it is not a little love Avith Avhich I am yours 
ever. 

Your note ye.stcrday gave me much comfort, and T thank 
you for sparing the time to Avrite it. 

The w'ci id cannot seem quite the same to me, as long as 
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you arc all in anxiety about her who is most precious to Letter to 
you in immediate urgent anxiety, that is. For love is J W. Cross, 
never without its shadow of anxiety. We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels. 

I thank you most gratefully for your kind greeting and MissChar- 
pretty Christmas gifts, and am sympathetically touched by 
your care for your poor Islanders and Goastmen. The anal- (now\rs 
ogy you find between the Celt and the Hebrew seems to me 26 th nlc. 
also not fanciful but real. Both have a literature which has 
been a fount of religious feeling and imagination to other 
races. But I hardly see how I can do anything, as an 
author, to further that appreciation of the Celts which is 
now interesting many highly instructed writers. A sincere 
author, before he undertakes to handle any subject, must 
have not only tlie outward appeal, but the inward vocation 
which consists in special fitness. 

I am deliglited to see from your little paper, Avhich gives 
an affecting picture of the men that must “ win the bairnies’ 
bread ” by going forth into deep waters, how we are agreed 
ih loving our incom})arabIc Wordsworth. 

Dec, 31. — To-day 1 say a final farewell to this little book, Journal, 
which is the only record I have made of my personal life for 
sixteen years and more. 1 have often been helped, in look- 
ing back in it, to compare former with actual states of de- 
spondency, from bad health or other apparent causes. In 
this way a past despondency has turned to present hopeful- 
ness. But of course, as the years advance, there is a new 
rational ground for the expectation that my life may become 
loss fruitful. The difficulty is to decide how far resolution 
should set in the direction of activity, rather than in the 
acceptance of a more negative state. Many conce[)tions of 
work to be carried out present themselves, but confidence in 
my own fitness to complete them worthily is all tlie more 
wanting, because it is reasonable to argue that I must have 
already done my best. In fact, my mind is embarrassed by 
the number and wide variety of subjects that attract me, and 
1 lie enlarging vista that each brings with it. 

I shall record no more in this book, because T am going to 
keep a more business-like diary. Here ends 1877. 

Yes, it is a comfort to me, in the midst of so many dis- Letter to 
]>iriting European signs, that France has come so far through 
licr struggle. And no doubt you arc rejoicing too ti'at 
London University has opened all its degrees to women. 

I think we know no reading more amusing than the 
^ The begiiiuiiig of my mother’s last illness. 
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‘Tillies^ just now. We arc deep among the gravities. I 
liave been reading aloud Green’s first volume of his new, 
larger ‘History of the English People;’ and this evening 
have begun Lccky’s ‘History of J^ngland in the Eigh- 
teenth Century’ — in fact, we are dull old fogies, who are 
ill informed about anything that is going on of an amus- 
ing kind. On ]\londay we took a youth to the jiantomime, 
but I found it a melancholy business. The dear old story of 
“ Puss in P)Oots ” was mis-handled in an exasperating way, 
and every incident as well as pretence of a character turned 
into a motive for the iiio.st vulgar kind of dancing. I came 
away with a headache, from which I am only to-day re- 
covered. It is too cruel that one can’t get anything inno- 
cent as a spectacle for the children ! 

^Ir Lewes sends his best love, but is quite barren of sug- 
gestions about books — buried in pink and lilac periodicals of 
a pliysiological sort, and preoccupied with the case of a man 
who has an artificial larynx, with which he talks very well. 

AVhat do you say to the phonograph, which can rc[)ort 
gentlemen’s bad speeches with all their stammering 1 

1 like to think of you and Mrs Plackwood taking your 
daughter to ilome. ft will bo a delightful way of reviving 
memories, to mingle and compare them with her fresh im- 
pressions, and in a spiritual sense to have what Shaksj)care 
says is the joy of having offspring — “ to sec your blood warm 
while you feel it cold.” 1 wi.sh that and all other prospects 
were not marred by the threat of widening war. 

T.ast night i finished reading Principal Till loch’s small but 
full volume on ‘Pascal’— a })resent for which T am mm'li 
oblig(;d. It i.s admirably fair and dispassionate, and I should 
think will be an acccjdablc piece of instruction to many 
roader.s. The brief and grajdiic way in which he has made 
present and intclligibhi the position of the Port Loyalists, is 
an exainj)Ie of just what is needed in such a scries as the 
Foreign (lassias. Put of course they arc the most fortunntc 
contributors who have to write about the authors less com 
monly treated of, and c.spccially when they are prcptu’cd to 
write by an early liking and long familiarity — as in the 
present ca.se. I have read every line of appreciation with 
interest. My first acquaintance with Pascal came from his 
‘ Pens(3es ’ being given to me, as a school i)rize, when I was 
fourteen; and I am continually turning to them now to 
revive my sense of their deep though broken wisdom. It is 
a pity tlnit La Bniycro cannot be done justice to by any 
merely English presentation. There is a sentence of his 
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which touches with tlio finest i)oint the diseased spot in the Letter to 
literary culture of our time — “Le plaisir do la critique nous 
ote celui d’etre vivement touches dc tres belles choscs.” We S Jan. 
see that our present fashions are old, but there is this differ- 
ence, that they are followed by a greater multitude. 

You may be sure I was very much cheered by your last 
despatch— the solid, unmistakable proof that my books are 
not yet superfluous. 

As to my enjoyment of the “Two Grenadiers,” it ^Yould MisBurm'- 
liave been impossible, but for the complete reduction of it oaTAi-irch 
to symbolism in my own mind, and my belief that it really " 
touches nobody now as enthusiasm for the execrable ]Sba[)o- 
leon I. But 1 feel that the devotion of the common soldier 
to his leader (the sign for him of hard duty) is the tyi)e of 
all higher devotedness, and is full of promise to oilier and 
better generations. 

The royalties did themselves much credits The Crown MrsUray, 
IVince is really a grand-looking man, whoso name you would 
ask for with expectation, if you imagined him no royalty, 
ll. is like a grand antique bust — cordial and sinqjle in 
manners withal, shaking hands, and insisting that i should 
let him know when wo next came to Berlin, just as if ho 
had been a Professor Gru})pe, living nu troimim'. ^he is 
equally good-natured and unpretending, liking best to talk 
01 nursing soldiers, and of what her father’s taste was in 
literature. 8hc opened the talk by saying, “ You know my 
sister Louise”- -just as any other sliglitly embarrassed mor- 
tal might have done. We bad a ])ickcd party to dinner— 

Dean of Westminster, Bishop of 1 Peterborough, Lord and 
Dady Ilipon, Dr Lyon Playfair, Kinglakc (you remember 
‘Kothen’ — the old gentleman is a good friend of mine), 

Fronde, Mrs Ponsonby (Lord Grey’s grand-danghter), and 
two or three more “illustrations;” then a small dotach- 
ment coming in after dinner. It was really an iiitercstiiig 
occaskm. 

We go to Oxford to-niorrow (to tlie !^^aster of Balliol). 

1 hope we are not wrong in imagining you settled at John niaok- 
Strathtyruin, with a fresh ])owcr of enjoying the old scen‘=-s 
after your exile, in spite of tlie abstinence from work- the fvomWitioy. 
chief sweetness of life. Mr Lewes, too, is under a regimen 
for gout, wliich casts its tlireateiiing sliadow in the form of 
nightly cramps and inward malaise, lie waiits me to tell 
you something amusing, — a bit of Baboo English, Irom an 
Indian journal sent us by Lord Lytton. Apwim of ISir G. 

1 Dinner at Mr Gosclicn’s. 
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Letter to 
John Black- 
wood, 

27th June, 
from Witley. 


Mrs Peter 
Taylor, 
I8th July, 


John Black- 
wood, 

30th July. 


[WITLBY, 

Campbell’a rash statement that India was no good to Eng- 
land, the accomplished writer says, “ But British House of 
Commons stripped him to pieces, and exposed his ctd horn 
in all its naked hideousness ” ! After all, I think the culti- 
vated Hindoo, writing what he calls English, is about on a 
par with the authors of leading articles on this side of the 
globe writing what tivey call English — accusing or laudatory 
epithets and phrases, adjusted to some dim standard of effect 
quite aloof from any knowledge or belief of their own. 

Letter-writing, I imagine, is counted as “work’’ from 
whicli you must abstain ; and I scribble this letter simply 
from the self-satisfied notion that you will like to hear from 
me. You see I have asked no questions, which are the 
torture-screws of correspondence. Hence you have nothing 
to answer. How glad I shall be of an announcement that 
“No further bulletins will be sent, Mr Blackwood having 
gone to golf again.” 

I thought you understood that I have grave reasons for 
not speaking on certain public topics. No recpiest from the 
best friend in the world — even from my own husband — 
ought to induce me to speak when I judge it my duty to be 
silent. If I had taken a contrary decision, I should not 
have remained silent till now. My function is that of the 
(vMheiu\ not the doctrinal teacher — the rousing of the nobler 
emotions, which make mankind desire the social right, not 
the prescribing of special measures, concerning which the 
artistic mind, however strongly moved by social sympathy, 
is often not the best judge. It is one thing to feel keenly 
for one’s fellow-beings ; another to say, “ This ste[), and this 
alone, will be the best to take for the removal of particular 
calamities.” 

I did hope that by the time your military evolutions 'were 
over, we might see our way to enjoying the kind welcome 
which you and Mrs Blackwood have offered us. No ex 
pedition attracts us more than the projo(d,od visit to 8tratli- 
tyrum. Unhai)pily, Mr Lc’wos continues to be troubled and 
depressed by symptoms that, with the recollection upon us 
of the crippling gout which once followed them, quite rob 
us of the courage to leave home. The journey and the ex- 
citement, which would be part of his pleasure if he were 
tolerably well, seem to him now dangerous to encounter, — 
and I am not myself robust enough to venture on a risk of 
illness to him, so that I cannot supply the daring he needs. 
We begin to think that we shall be obliged to defer our 
pleasure of seeing you in your own home— so promising of 
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walks and talks, such as wo can never have a chance of in 
London—iintil we have the disadvantage of counting our- 
selves a year older, I am very sorry. But it is better to 
know that you are getting well, and we unable to see you, 
than to think of you as an invalid, unable to receive us. We 
must satisfy ourselves with the good we have— including 
the peace, and the promise of an abundant wheat harvest. 

Please ask Mrs and Miss Blackwood to accept my best 
regards, and assure them that I counted much on a longer, 
quieter intercourse witli them in a few sunny days away 
from hotels and callers. 

Do not write when writing seems a task. Otherwise you 
know liow well I like to have a letter from you. 

Your translation seems generally closer than it is easy to 
make the rendering of poetic expression from one language 
into another, differing so much in genius as French and 
English. 

“ To make undying music in the world 
Breathing a beauteous order,” &c. 


The “ music ” here of course is analogical. Music is order 
in tones. The. presence of the spirit is felt | | the beau- 

teous order which he helps to create. 


With widening retrospect that bred despair.” 

Life is necessarily a widening retrospect as wc look back 
upon it — a journey which we “lay behind” us as wc ad- 
vance. To many of us — I hope not to you — it is a retro- 
spect of broken resolutions Avhich make each succeeding 
resolution less hopeful, and in this way breeds “ dcs})air.” 
The words are precise, to one who has had the experience. 

The word “ dissolved ” has no such fixed, narrowed associa- 
tions ill h]nglisli as in Frcucli. Hamlet uses even the word 
“melt” without exciting ridicule or offence in this connection. 

The “must be” you have riglitly translated by “ce qiii 
est immuable.” The great division of our lot is that between 
what is immodifiablc and is the object of resignation, and 
that wliich is modiliable by hopeful activity— by new concep- 
tions and new deeds. 


A worthier image for the sanctuary ” 

you have rightly understood. But to our English feeling 
respect ” is a poor word for reiwence. Perhaps it is other- 
wise to one who tliinks in French. 


Letter to 
John Black* 
woo<l, 

SOth July. 


Ch-arles 
Ritter, 
11th Aug. 
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Letter to 
William 
Blackwood, 
15th Aug. 


Mrs Biiine- 
Joiies, 

2iJth Aug. 


J. W , Ci’tiss 
•JOtii Aug. 


Visit OF THE T. A. TfiOLLOPES. [wiTLKV, 

We have certainly to pay for all our other liappiness, 
which is a Benjamin’s share, by many small bodily miseries. 
Mr Lewes continues ailing, and I am keeping him company 
with headache. “ Eejoice, 0 young man, in the days of thy 
youth,” and keep a reserve of strength for tlio more evil 
days. Especially avoid breaking your neck in hunting. Mr 
Lewes did once try horseback, some years ago, but found the 
exercise too violent for him. I think a Highland sheltie 
would be the suitable nag, only he is very fond of walking ; 
and between that and lawn-tennis he tires liimself sufficiently. 

I shall hope by-and-by to hear more good news about your 
uncle’s health. 

Shall you mind the trouble of writing me a few words of 
news about you and yours ? — just to let me know how things 
are with you, and deliver me from evil dreams. 

We have been so ailing in the miilst of our country joys, 
that I need to hear of my friends being well, as a ground for 
cheerfulness — a bit of sugar in the cup of resignation. Per- 
haps this fine summer has been altogether delightful to you. 
Let me know this good, and satisfy the thirsty sponge of 
my aficction. If you object to my jdirase, please to observe 
that it is Dantesque — which will oblige you to find it admir- 
able. 

You remember the case of the old woman of whom her 
miirdcrors confes.scd that they had beaten her to death, 
“partly with crowbars and jiartly with their lists.” Well 1 
have been beaten into silence since your kind letter, partly 
by visitors and partly by continual headache. I am a shade 
or two better this morning, and my soul has half awaked to 
run its daily stage of duty. Happily I was temporarily 
relieved from headache during our friends’ (the Tom I’rol- 
l()})C.s’) visit. We took them to see Tennyson, and they were 
delighted with the reading which he Vi'ry amiably gave us. 
Then the J)u Mauriers came to dine with us on the Thiirs' 
day, and so the time was not, I ho[)e, too languid for our 
visitors. 

Mr Lewes continues to show improvement in health, so 
that the balance of good is not much altered by my d(dicit. 

We shall be pleased to have any news of you, whetli jr by 
post or person. 

At this time I was in the habit of going over occasion- 
ally from Weybridge on Sundays. Tlie shadow of trouble 
was on both our houses. ]\Iy mother was iii her last 
illness, and Mr Lewes was constantly ailing, though none 
of us then thought that he would be taken first. But 
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th<j sharing of a common anxiety coutril)iitcd to make 
our friendship much more intimate. In our drives in 
the neighbourhood of Witley, Mr Lewes used sometimes 
to be suddenly seized with severe cramping pains. T 
think he was himself aware that soinctliing was seriously 
wrong, but the moment the pain ceased the extraordinary 
buoyancy of liis spirits returned. Nothing but death 
could quench that bright flame. Even on his worst days 
he had always a good story to tell ; and I reincm])er on 
one occasion, in the drawing-room at Witley, between 
two bouts of pain, he sang through, with great 6r/o, 
though without much voice, the greater [xn tion of the 
tenor part in the “Barber of Seville” — (leorge Eliot 
playing his accompaniment, and both of them thoroughly 
enjoying the fun. , 

'Idiey led a very secluded life at Witley — as always in 
their country retreats — but enjoyed the society of some 
of their neighbours. Sir Henry and Lady Holland, who 
lived next door ; charming Mrs Thellusson and her 
daughter, Mrs Grcville, who lived between Witley and 
(h)dalming, were especial friends. The Tennysons, too, 
and the Du Mauriers and Allinghams, were all within 
easy visiting distance. George Eliot’s dislike of London 
life continued to increase with the increasing number of 
iicr acquaintance, and consequent demands on time. 
The Sunday rcccfdions, confined to a small number of 
intimate friends in 1867, had gradually extended them- 
selves to a great variety of interesting j^eoplc. 

'J’hese receptions have been so often and so well de- 
scribed, that they have hitherto occiqiicd ratlier a dis- 
pro])ortionate place in the prevalent conception of George 
Eliot’s life. It will have been noticed that there is very 
little allusion to them in the letters ; but owing to the 
seclusion of lier life, it hai)})ened that the large majority 
of people, who knew’ George Eliot as an author, never 
met her elsewdiere. Her .sd/j/i was important as a mcct- 
J!ig-]>lace for many friends whom she cared greatly to 
see, but it was not otherwise important in her own life — 
for she was eminently 7 fof a typical mistress of a s-f/o/f. 
It w^as difticult for her, mentally, to move from one per- 
son to another. Playing around many dij^connected 
subjects, ill talk, neither interested her nor amused her 
much. She took tilings too seriously, and seldom foiind 
the effort of entertaining compensated by the gnin* 
tunately Mr Lewes supplied any qualities lacking in the 
2 0 
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hostess. A brilliant talker, a delightful raconteur^ versa- 
tile, full of resource in the dilliculties of amalgamating 
diverse groups, and bridging over awkward pauses — he 
managed to secure for these gatlierings most of the social 
success which they obtained. Many of the renniom 
were exceedingly agreeable and interesting, especially 
when they were not too crowded, when general conversa- 
tion could be maintained. Jlut the larger the company 
grew, the more dilHcult it was to manage, for the Eng- 
lish character does not easily accommodate itself to the 
exigencies of a mlon. There is a fatal tendency to break 
up into small groups. 

'I'he entertainment at The Priory was frequently varied 
by music when any good performer ha])pcned to be pre- 
sent. I think, however, that the majority of visitors (hv 
lighted chiefly to come for the chance of a few words 
witli (leorge J^lliot alone. When the drawing-room door 
opened, a first glance revealed her always in the same 
low arm-chair on the left-hand side of the fire. On 
entering, a visitor’s eye was at once arrested by the 
massive liead. The abundant hair, streaked with 
grey now, Avas draped with lace, arranged mantilla 
fashion, coming to a point at the top of the forehead. 
If she Averc engaged in conversation, her body Avas 
usually bent forAvard Avith eager, anxious desire to git 
as close as j)ossiblc to the person witli Avlioin she talked. 
She had a great dislike to raising her voice, and often 
became so Avliolly absorbed in conversation, tliat tlio 
announcement of an incoming visitor sometimes failed to 
attract her attcntio^l ; but the moment tlie eyes Avero 
lifted uj), and recognised a friend, tliey smiled a rare 
Avelconie — sincere, cordial, grave, — a Avcicornc that was 
felt to come straight from tlic heart. Early in the after- 
noon, with only one or tAvo guests, the talk Avas always 
general and delightful. Mr Lcaa^cs Avas quite as good in 
a com[)aiiy of three as in a conqmny of thirty. In fact, 
he was better, for his verve Avas not in the least dejx'ndent 
on the number of his audience, and the floAV Avas less 
interrupted. (.Conversation Avas no elTort to him : nor 
Avas it to her, so long as the numbers engaged Avero not 
too many, and the topic.s were interesting enough to sus 
tain discussion. But her talk, I think, was always most 
enjoyable h dnix. It Avas not produced for effect nor 
from the lip, but Avelled up from a heart and mind in- 
tent on the one person with whom she happened to he 
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speaking. She was never weary of giving of her best 
so far as the wish to give w^as c(mcern(3d. In addition to 
the Sundays “ at home,” the Priory doors were ojjen to a 
small circle of very intimate friends on other days of the 
week. Of evening entertainments there were very few, 

1 think, after 1870. I remember some cluirming little 
dinners — never exceeding six persons; and one notable 
evening when tlie Poet Laureate read aloud “Maiul,” 

“The Northern Farmer,” and parts of other poems. It 
was very interesting on this occasion to sec the two most 
widely known representatives of contemporary English 
literature sitting side by side. 

George Eliot would have enjoyed much in her London 
life if she had been stronger in health ; but with her 
susceptible organisation, the atmoiij)li(re op[)rcssed her 
both physically and mentally. 8hc always rejoiced in 
escaping to the country. 

The autumn days were beginning to close in now on 
the beautiful Surrey landscape, not without some dim 
half-recognised presage to her anxious mind of impending 
trouble. 

My dear LITTLE Maudte,—! was very glad to have a Lottorto 
]v:tt( '■ from you this morning. I read it aloud to grandi)apa 
before breakfast. The sun was shining, the birds wore sing- WituV, 
iiig, and Maudio was talking to us in her letter. We wore 
very happy. 

! will kiss baby for you. Her checks are pink, and she 
looks stronger than slie did when she first came down. All 
!lie servants arc fond of her, and very good to her. She 
tries to say a few words, but the only word she is ch'ver in 
is IMpa. There are a great many tall trees all round ns, and 
sometimes there arc .scpiiiTels with bushy tails running n[) 
tlujin so fast tliat you could hardly catcli siglit of them. 

There are little snakes in the cucumber bed. They like to 
ho tlierc because it keeps them warm. Last year tlieie were 
a gvi at many moles, which are little black creatures with 
tiny Avhite hands, and with these hands they scratch them- 
selves holes for a long way under the ground, and throw out 
the earth in little hills above them. TJiat spoils the grass, 
hilt the moles do not mean to be naughty. Tliey are only 
working very hard to make tliemselvos houses. 

Grandpapa is better than he was, and has not .so many 
pains in his poor toes. You never had any pains in yonr 
^ Mr Charles Lewes’s little daughtor, aged four. 
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Letter to 
Miss Mand 
Lcwfis, 
Witley, 

4th Sept. 


John IMacV- 
2Uli Sopt. 


BAD ACCOUNT OF HEALTH. [wiTLEY, 

toes, Miiudie. I ktiow you arc very sorry tLat grandpapa 
should have pains. He sends his love and kisses to you and 
Blanche, and so do I. And you must kiss papa and inannna 
for us, and tell them that we long very inucli to hear that 
you are all quite settled in Elm Cottage. When wc see you 
again you will be taller than you were when we said “Good- 
bye ” to you at Hampstead. For little girls grow as the 
flowers do, and get taller and taller, and tlieir faces a little 
larger. But grandpapa and grandmamma would know you 
were their little ^Maudie if they met you quite alone in the 
street without mamma, and they would want you to come 
with them, and they would take care of you. They would 
know you because your little nose and mouth and eyes and 
your hair are not just exactly like other little girls’, and still 
more because they would remember how you say “ Grantl- 
papa.” I have written this letter quite plainly, as if 1 
tliought you could read it. But I know you are not able to 
read it yet. Miss Smith will be so good as to read it to you, 
Now good-bye, my dear Maudie. Here are all the kisses 
you are to give. Mamma, * ^t. Papa, * Blanche, » 
And these * # you must keep for yourself. — Your loving 

Grandmamma. 

I am not inclined to let you rest any longer without ask- 
ing you to send me some account of yourself, for it is long 
since I got my last news from Edinburgh. I should like to 
know that you have continued to gather strength, and that 
you have all been consequently more and more enjoying your 
life at {Strath tyrum. It is an ugly theory that happiness 
wants the contrast of illness and anxiety, but I knov.' Unit 
Mrs niackwood must have a new comfort in seeing you once 
more with your usual strength. 

\Ye have had “ a bad time ” in point of health ; and it is 
only quite lately that we have both been feeling a little 
better. The fault is all in our own frames, not in our air or 
other circumstances ; for we like our house and neighbour- 
hood bettor and better. The general testimony and all other 
arguments arc in favour of this district being thoroughly 
healthy. But we botli look very haggard in the midst of 
our blessings. 

Are you not disturbed by yesterday’s Indian news 1 One’s 
hopes for the world’s getting a little rest from war are con 
tinually cliecked. Everyday, after reading the ‘Times,’ 1 
feel as if all one’s writing were miserably trivial stuif in tlic 
presence of this daily history. Do you think there are ])(;r- 
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sons who admiro Russia’s “mksiou” in Asia as they did ilie L.'(,u>rto 
mission in Europe 'i 

Please write me anything that comes easily to the end of iVlh sopt. 
your pen, and make your world seem nearer to me. ( lood 
Mr Simpson, I hope, lets you know that he is [)ros])ering in 
his pursuit of pleasure without work — which seems a strange 
para<lox in association with my idea of him. 

The days pass by without my finding time to tell you what Madanu* 

I want to tell you — how delighted I was to have a good {Ijy/ojlJ"’ 
account of you. But every bright day-^-and we have had 
many such — has made me think the more of you, and hope 
that you were drawing in strength from the clear sweet air. 

I miss so much the ho])e tliat I used always to have of seeing 
you in London, and talking over everything just as we used 
to do — in the way that will never exactly come with any one 
else. How unspeakably the lengthening of memories in 
common endears our old friends ! The new are c’om}>ara- 
tively fi)reigners, with whom one’s talk is liemnied in by 
mulual ignorance. The one cannot express, the other cannot 
divine. 

We are intensely happy in our bit of country — as ha])py 
as the cloudy as[iect of public afiairs will allow any one who 
cares for them to be, wdth the daily reading of the ‘Times.’ 

A neighbour of ours was reciting to me y esterday some 
delic'ous bits of dialogue wdth a (jiiaint Surrey woman 
' Oh ma’am, what I have gone through with my liusband. 

He is so uneddicated — he never had a tail-coat iu his life !” 

VVhen Mr T.cw'es sent you my ^IS.^ the i)lher morning, lie .loim maci<- 
was in that state of exhilarated activity which often conies 
with the sense of case after an attack of illness which had rrom^ 
been very tiainful. in the afternoon he imprudently drove 
out, and undertook, w ith his usual eagerness, to get through 
numerous details of business, over-fatigued himself, and took 
cold. Tlie effect has been a sad amount of sutVering from 
feverislmess and headache, and I have been in deep anxiety 
’ -am still very unliapiiy, and only comforted by Sir James 
f’agrt’s assurances that the actual trouble will be soon 
allayed. 

1 have been telling the patient about your letter and sug- 
gestion that he should send a foian of slip as adverti.-^emciit 
for the Magazine. He says —and the answ’or secmis to liave 
been a matter of premeditation with him tliat it will be 
better not to announce the book in this way at onco--‘‘the 
Americans and Germans will be down on us.” I caniiol 
1 ‘ The Impressions of Tbcoi'lirastus Such.’ 



Letter to 
John Black- 
wood, 

2;)d Nov., 
from 

The Priory. 


Miss Sara 
Hennell, 
Sunday 
evening, 
24th Nov. 


John Black- 
u.Kjd, 

25th Nov. 


582 MR LEWES’S DEATH. [thE PRIORY, 

(question him further at present, but I have no doubt he has 
been thinking about the matter, and we must not cross his 
wish in any tvay. 

I have thought that a good form of advertisement, to save 
people from disappointment in a book of mine not being 
a story, would bo to print the list of contents, which, with 
the title, would give all but the very stupid a notion to 
what form of writing . the work belongs. Hut this is a later 
consideration. I am glad you were pleased with the opening. 

For the last week I have been in deep trouble. Mr Lewes 
has been alarmingly ill. To-day Sir James Paget and Dr 
Quain pronounce him in all respects better, and I am for tlie 
first time comforted. You will not wonder now at my 
silence. T’hanks for your affectionate remembrances. 

^fr Lewes continues sadly ill, and I am absorbed in nurs- 
ing him. When he wrote about Parliament meeting, he was 
thinking that it would bo called together at the usual time— 
perhaps February. The book can be deferred without mis- 
chief. I wish to add a good deal, but of course I can linish 
notliing now, until Mr Lewes is better. The doctors ])r()- 
nounced him in every resj[)cct better yesterday, and he had 
a (piiet night, but since five o’clock this morning he has had 
a recuiTcnce of trouble. You can feel for him and me, 
having so lately known what severe illness is. 

Mr Lewes died on the 28th November 1878. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

For many weeks after Mr Lewes’s death, (leorgo Mliot 
saw no one except ^Ir (.'harle.s Lewes, and tlie very few 
])ersons she was oldiged to receive on necessary business. 
kSIig read no letters, and wrote none, but at once began 
to occupy herself busily witli ^Ir Lewes’s unlinislicil 
MSS., ill the arrangement of whicli work Mr Charles 
Lewes was able to assist her. ’Phe only entry in her 
diary on the ist January 1879 is, T sorrow 

sit.” At the end of two months iliis desolation had told 
terribly on lier liealth and spirits ; and on the last day ol 
January she was greatly comforted by a visit from kSIi’ 
James Paget — a friend for whom she had always had 
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the highest and most cordial regard during tlie many 
years she had known him. iMcantime she had begun to 
write a few sliort notes, and she mentions in her journal 
of 2d January, “ A kind letter from Professor Michael 
Foster of Cambridge, offering to help me on any physio- 
logical point and on the 19th January, “lluininating 
on the founding of some educational instrumentality as 
a memorial to be called by his name.” There are the 
following letters in January and February. 

I bless you for all your goodness to me, but I am a bruised 
creature, and shrink even from the tcndcrest touch. As 
soon as I feel able to see anybody I will see you. Please 
give my love to I'essie,^ and thank her for me — I mean 
for her sweet letter. I \vas a long while l^efore 1 read 
any letters, but tell her I shall read hers again and again. 

It was a long while before I read any letters, and as 
yet I have written none, except such as business required 
of me. You will believe that this has not been for want 
of gratitude to all my friends for their goodness to me. 
I can trust to your understanding of a sorrow which has 
broken my life. I write now because I ought not to allow 
any disproportionate expense to be incurred about my 
printed sheets. 

To me, now, the writing seems all trivial stuff ; but since 
lie ^sished it to bo jirinted, and you seem to concur, I will 
correct tlie sliccts (if you will send mo the remainder) gradu- 
ally as I am able, and they can be struck off and laid by 
foi’ a future time. I submit this proposition to your judg- 
ment, not knowing what may be most expedient for your 
[/ririting-office. 

Thank you for all your kind words. 

Some time, if I live, I shall be able to see you- -per- 
haps sooner than any one else — but not yet. Life seems 
lo got harder instead of easier. 

When I said “some tinnC’ I meant still a distant time. 
1 want to live a little time, that I may do certain things for 
his sake. So I try to keep n]> iny strength, and T work 
as mucli as T can to save my mind from imbecility. Put 
that is all at ],)i’esent. T can go tbrough anything that is 
mere business. Put what used to be joy is joy no longer, 
and what is jiain is easier beeaiisc he has not to l^ear it. 

r bless my friends for all their goodness to me. Please 
say so to all of them that you know, especially .Mr Hall. 
Tell him 1 have read his letter again and again. 

1 MiuUiine Belloc. 


Letter to 
Madame 
Bodielion, 
7 th Jan. 
1879. 


John Black- 
Avood, 

13th Jan. 


J. W. Cross, 
‘2*Jd Jan. 


30th Jan. 
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Letter to 
Mrs Biimc- 
Joiies, 

4th Feb. 


Madame 
Bodichoii, 
6tli Feb. 


J. W. Cr(3ss, 
7th Feb. 


Saturday, 
22(1 Feb. 


24th Feb 


.lolin Bl-aclf* 
wood, 

2.'>th Feb. 


UNABLE TO LEAVE HOME, [the monr^ 

If you feel prompted to say anyfchijig, write it to me. 

Do not believe that your love is lost ujion me, dear. 
L bless you for all your goodness to me, and keep every 
sign of it in my memory. 

I have been ratlier ill lately, but my head is clearer this 
morning. The world’s winter is going, I hope, but my ever- 
lasting winter has set in. You know that, and will be 
patient with me. 

liless you for your loving thought. But for all reasons, 
bodily and mental, I am unable to move. I am entirely 
occupied with his manuscripts, and must be on tliis spot 
among all the books. Then, 1 am in a very ailing condi- 
tion of body — cannot count on myself from day to day — 
and am not fit to undertake any sort of journey. 1 have 
never yet been outside the gate. Even if I were other- 
wise able, I could not bear to go out of sight of the things 
he used and looked on. 

Bless you once more. If I could go away with aiiijhoih/^ 
I could go away with you. 

I do need your aflection. Every sign of care for me from 
the beings I respect and love, is a help to me. In a weed; 
or two I think I shall want to see you. Sometimes, even 
now, i have a longing, but it is immediately counteracted 
by a fear. The perpetual mourner — the grief that can never 
be healed — is innocently enough felt to be wearisome by the 
rest of the Avorld. And my sense of desolation increases. 
Each day seems a new beginning— a new acquaintance with 
grief. 

If you hapi)en to be at liberty to-morrow, or the following 
F riday, or to-morrow week, I liope I shall be well enough to 
see you. Let me know which day. 

On Sunday the 23d February I saw her for the first 
time, and there is tlie following letter next day. 

A transient absence of mind y(.*sterday made me speak as if 
it were possible for me to entertain your thoughtful, kind 
proposal that I should move to Weybridge for a short time. 
But I cannot leave this house for the next two months,— if 
for no otlier rcasim, 1 should be chained here by the need 
of liaving all the books I want to refer to. 

Fray do not announce ^ Theopliiastus ’ in any way. It 
would be intolerable to my feelings to have a book of my 
writing brouglit out for a long while to come. What L Avish 
to do is, to correct the sheets tlioroughly, and tlnm have 
them struck off and laid i)y till the time of ])Mblication comes. 
One reason which prompted mo to set about the proofs— in 
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addition to my scrqdes about occui.ying the type-^-as that 
1 was feeling so ill, 1 tlionglit there was no lime to bo IohI J«h»Biack- 
iu getting done everything whieh no one else would do if ’l S’kb 
left it undone. But I am getting better, I think ; and my 
doctors say there is nothing the matter with me to ur‘m 
more haste than the common uncertainty of life urges on 
us all. 

There is a great movement now among the Jews towards 
colonising Palestine, and bringing out the resources of tlio 
soil. Probably Mr Oliphant is interested in the work, and 
will find his experience in the West not without applica- 
bility in the h^ast. 

ft is a satisfaction to you, 1 hope, that your son is about 
to be initiated in George Street. I trust he will one day 
carry on the good traditions of the name “John Blackwood.” 

I .send the corrected sheets of ‘ ThcoiJirastus,’ and shall 5th March, 
he much obliged if you will order a complete revise to he 
sent me before they are struck off. Whenever the book is 
published (I cannot contemplate its appearing before June, 
and if that is a bad time it mu.st stand over till tlic autumn 
season), T beg you kindly to write for me a notice, to be 
printed on the fly-leaf, that the ]\rS. was t>Iaccd in your 
lian(l.s last November, or simply last year. 

r think you will enter into my feeling when I say, tliat to 
create a notion on tlie part of the public of my liaving l)een 
iM-eupicd ill writing ‘Theophrastus’ would be reiiugnant to 
me. And I shrink from putting myself forward in any 
way. 

1 hope you are benefiting by tlie milder wcatlier. I drive 
out a little now, but you must be prepared to see me a mucli 
changed creature. I think I should hardly know myself. 

Your letter, which tells me that you arc benefiting by the M:uhnn(' 
clear sunny air, is very welcome. Vos, here too the weather 
is more merciful, and I drive out mo.st day.s. 1 am better 
bodily, but I never feel thorougbly comfortable in tlnit 
material sense, and f am incieJibly thin. As to my mind, 

! am full of occupation, but the sorrow deepens down instead 
of diminishing. I mean to go to Witley in a few moiitlis, 
tliat 1. may look again on the spots that he enjoyed, and that 
we enjoyed togetlier, but I cannot tell beforehand wlietlier I 
shall care to go again afterwards. 

Kverybody. is very kind to mo, and by-and-by 1 sliall 
begin to see a few intimate friends. I can do or go tlirougli 
anything that is husine.'^s or duty, but time and strength 
seem lacking for everything cKse. You must excuse my 
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weakness, remembering that for nearly twenty-five years I 
have been used to find iny happiness in his. I can find it 
nowhere else. But we can live and be helpful without hap- 
piness, and I have had more than myriads who were and are 
better fitted for it. 

I am really very busy, and have been sadly delayed by 
want of health. One project I have entered on is to found 
a studentship, which will be called after his name. I am 
getting help from experienced men. 

Mardi 8. — Gertrude^ and the children came to tea. 

March 9.— Mr Henry Sidgwick came to discuss the plan 
of the studentship. 

March 13. — Professor Michael Foster came to discuss the 
studentship, and we arrived at a satisfactory clearness as to 
the conditions. He mentioned as men whom he had thought 
of as suitable trustees, Huxley, Pye Smith, Thiselton Dyer, 
Francis Balfour, and Henry Sidgwick. 

March 22. — Mrs Congreve came again. Mrs Burne-Jones 
came. 

I am so dissatisfied with ‘Theophrastus^ on reading the 
revise, that I have proposed to suppress it in this original 
form, and regenerate it whenever — if ever — I recover the 
power to do so. \^ou see the cruel weather has travelled 
after you. It makes one feel every grievance more griev- 
ously in some respects, though to mo the sunshine is in one 
sense sadder. 

March 30. — !Mr Bowen (now Lord-Justice Bowen) came, 
Mr Spencer and J. 

After weighing what you have said, I agree to the publi- 
cation of ‘Theophrastus^ in ^lay. if you had at all sus- 
pected that the book would injure my influence, you would 
not have wished me to give it forth in its present form, and 
in the uncertainty of one’s inner and outer life it is not wcdl 
to depend on future ca]»abilities. There are some tilings in 
it which I want to get said, and if the book turned out to be 
effective in proportion to my other things, tlie form would 
lend i I self to a “second serie.S'” — supposing I lived and kept 
my faculties. 

As to the price for the right of translating — you will 
judge. If you wall kindly undertake these negotiations for 
me, I shall l)C thankful. And pray remember that I don’t 
7 v<nit the book to be translated, so that it will be well to 
w^ait for the ajiplication, and to ask a sufficient sum to put 
the publisher on his guard as to the selection of a translator. 

^ Mrs Charles Lewes. 
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But of course this little book cannot be paid for according Letter to 
to the difficulty of translation. 

You see I have been so used to have all trouble spared 5tii%rii. 
me, that I arn ready to cast it on any willing shoulders. 

But I am obliged now to think of business in many Avays. 

I am so glad to know that Mrs Blackwood has the com- 
fort of a good report about you from the doctors. I’erhaps 
it may seem to you the wrong order of sympathy to be glad 
for your sake in the mond place. 

April 8. — Mrs Stuart came. Journal. 

Mrs Stuart was a devoted friend whose acquaintance 
had been formed some years before, through the presen- 
tation of some beautiful wood-carving which she had 
executed as an offering to George Bliot. 

Deae P'hiends, — Will you come to see me some day ? I am Letter to 
always in from iny drive and at liberty by half-past four. 

Idease do not say to any one that I am receiving visitors siii April’, 
generally. Though I have been so long without making 
any sign, my heart has been continually moved with grati- 
tude towards you. 

Your letter was very welcome this morning, for I do not Madame 
like to bo very long without having some picture of you, 
and your words of affection arc always sweet. 

The studentship I mention is to sup[)ly an income to a 
young man who is qualified and eager to carry on physiologi- 
cal research, and would not otherwise have the means of 
doing so. !Mr 11. )Sidgwick, ?ilichael Foster, and other men 
of kindred mind, arc helping me in settling the scheme. I 
have been determined in my choice of the studentshi]) ))y 
the idea of wdiat would be a sort of prolongation of hU 
life. That there should ahvays, in consequence of his 
having lived, be a young man working in the 'way he w\uild 
have liked to work, is a memorial of him that comes nearest 
my feeling. It is to be at Cambridge to begin with, and 
we thought at first of affiliating it to the University: but 
now the notion is that it will be Avell to kee]) it free, so that 
the trustees may move it wdicre and when they will. But 
the scheme is lu^t yet drauglited. 

I am going to bring out one of the “Broblcms” in a 
separate volume at the beginning of ]\lay, and am now cor- 
recting the proofs. 

My going to Witley is an experiment. 1 don’t know liow’ 

T shall bear being there ; luii i ho[)c there will he notliiug to 
hinder my foivbyj you there, if you will uiidertako the 
troublous journey for my sake. 
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Letter to I enclose the proof of title-page and motto. Whether the 
ni^tto (which is singularly apt and good) should be on the 
9th April, title-page or fly-leaf, I leave you to judge. Certainly every- 
body who does not read Latin will be offended by its claim- 
ing notice, and will consider that only the deepest-dyed 
pedantry could have found the motive for it. But I will 
not leave it out altogether. 

I have had such various letters from time to time, asking 
mo to rci)rint or write essays, that perhaps some of the pub- 
lic will not be disappointed that the volume is not a story. 
J3ut that must be as it may ; and if you think the accejitance 
dubious, it is much the better plan not to stereoty[)e. 

What energy tiiere is in Mr Kinglake, in spite of the 
somewhat shattered health that his fVesm gives one the 
impression of ! Among incidents of war that one can dwell 
on witli anything like gladness, that account of the rescue of 
the colours at Isandlana is memorable, is it notl 

I go out every day, drive beyond the ranks of hideous 
houses ill the Kilburn outskirts, and get to lanes where I 
can walk, in perfect privacy, among the fields and budding 
hedgerow^s. 

I hope !Mr Julian Sturgis will take care of his writing, 
and do something lasting. ITc seems to me to have a strain 
above the common in him j and ho is not writing for his 
bread— -or even his butter. L don’t know why I say this 
just now, except that I had it in my mind to say long ago, 
and it has just come uppermost as I w’as thinking of tlie 
Magazine. 

j’rofessor Your kind letter has touched me very deeply. I confess that 
nth^Aprih had, more than once, gone out to you as one from 

whom [ should like to have some sign of sympathy \vith my 
loss. But you ivere rightly inspired in Avaiting till now, for 
during many \veeks I was unable even to listen to the letters 
which my generous friends were continually sending me. 
Now, nt last, I am eagerly interested in every coniniiniica- 
tion that springs out of an accpiaintance with my husband 
and his works. 

1 thank you for tolling me about the Hungarian transk- 
tion of his ‘ History of Bhilosophy;’ but what would 1 not 
have given if the volumes couhl Jiavc come, even only a few 
days, before his death! For his mind was perfectly clear, 
and he ^vould have felt some joy in that sign of his woi-k 
being effective. 

1 do not know whether you wall enter into the comfort I 
feel that he never knew he was dying, and fell gently asleep 
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after ten days ot dlness, in winch the Buffering was comimra- 
lively mild. rtorcssor 

One of the last things he did at his desk was to dcsiiatch m aJh".' 
a manuscript of mine to the publishers. The book (not a 
story, and not bulky) is to appear near the end of ]\I}iy, and 
as it contains some words I wanted to say about tlie Jews, 

I will order a copy to be sent to you. 

I hope that your labours have gone on uiiinterrujitedly for 
the benefit of others, in spite of public troubles. The as[)ect 
of affairs with us is grievous — industry languishing, and the 
best part of our nation indignant at our having been betrayed 
into an unjustifiable war in ISouth Africa. 

1 have been occupied in editing my husliand’s MSS., so 
far as they are left in sufficient completeness to be prepared 
for publication without the obtrusion of another mind in- 
stead of his. A brief volume on ‘ The Study of Psychology ’ 
will appear immediately, and a further volume of psycho- 
logical studies will follow in the autumn. Put his work was 
cut short while he still thought of it as the ha[)py occupa- 
tion of far-stretching months. Once more lot me thank you 
for remembering me in my sorroiv. 

I am in dreadful need of your counsel. Pray come to me J. w. Omsa 
when you can — morning, afternoon, or evening. 

From this time forward I saw George Fliot con.stantly. 

;My mother had died in the beginning of the previous 
December — a week after ^Ir J^ewes ; and as my life had 
been very much bound up with hers, I was trying to find 
some fresh interest in taking up a new pursuit. Know- 
ing very little Italian, I began Dante’s “Inferno” with 
Carlyle’s translation. The first time 1 saw George Eliot 
afterwards, slie asked me what I was doing, and, when I 
told her, exclaimed, “Oh, I must read that with you.*’ 

And so it was. In the following twelve months we read 
through the “Inferno” and the “Purgatorio” together 
— not in a dilettante way, but with minute and careful 
examination of the construction of every sentence. The 
prodigious stimulus of such a teacher (rotanto maealro) 
made the reading a real labour of love. Her sympathetic 
delight in stimulating my newly awakened enthusiasm 
for Dante, did sometlnng to distract her mind fi'om sor- 
rowful memories. The divine poet took us into a new 
world. It was a renovation of life. At the end of May 
1 induced her to play on the piano at Witlcy for the lirst 
time ; and she played regularly after that whenever 1 was 
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there, which was generally once or twice a-week, as I 
was living at Weybridge, within easy distance. 

Besides Dante, we read at this time a great many of 
Sainte-Bcuve’s ‘ Causeries,’ and much of Chaucer, Shaks- 
peare, and Word.s worth. But I am anticipating. We 
will return to the correspondence in its order. 

When I shall be able to get to Witley is altogether uncertain. 
The cold winds make one less hungry for the country, but 
still it will bo a relief to me, in some respects, to get away 
from town. I am much stronger than I was, and am again 
finding interest in this wonderful life of ours. But 1 am 
obliged to keep my doors closed against all but the few until 
I go away. Yon, however, I shall hope to sec. I am found- 
ing a studentship of Physiology, to be called “The George 
Henry Lewes Studentship.’’ It will be placed in the first 
instance at Cambridge, where there is the best physiological 
school in the kingdom. But the trustees (with my consent 
during my life) will have the [)ower of moving it where they 
judge best. This idea, which I early conciuvcd, has been a 
great stay to me. But I have plenty to think of — plenty of 
creatures depending on me, to make my time seem of some 
value. And there are so many in the world who have to 
live without any great enjoyment. 

xipril 26. — Mr and Mrs Hall came. 

If you cun come to me next week for a parting word, will 
you try to learn beforehand whether and when your husbaiul 
can give me half-an-hour at the end of his working-day ] I 
should like to see him before I go, wliicli 1 hope to do soon 
after the 13th. 

May 6. — *Mr and Mrs Call, Eleanor and Florence (Ckoss) 
came. 

May 8. — ^Ir Burne-Jones came. 

May 10. — Fdith Simcox and Mr Pigott came. 

May 13. —Dr Andrew Clark came, and gave me importai.t 
suggestions about the studentship. 

May 21.— Saw Mr Anthony Trollope. 

May 22. — Came down to Witlcy—lovely mild day. 

Mr Lewes always wrote the dramatic criticisms in tli(i 
‘ Leader,’ and for a year or two he occasionally wrote such 
criticisms in the ‘ Pall Mall.’ Of the latter, the chief were 
rej)rinted in the little book on ‘ Actors, and the Art of Act- 
ing.’ What was written in the ‘Fortnightly’ (1865-66) is 
marked by signature. The most characteristic contributions 
to the ‘Cornhill’ (1864-65) were “The Mental Condition of 
Babies,” “ Dangers and Delights of Tobacco,” “ Was Nero 
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a Monster?” “Sliakspeare in France,” and “Miseries of a M.crto 
Dramatic Author.” Jumps suiiy, 

But after 1866 his contributions to any periodical were 
very scanty — confined to a few articles in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ one on “The lleign of Law,” in the ‘Fortnightly,’ 
and the series on Darwin, now incori)oratcd in ‘ The Physical 
Basis of Mind.’ After these, his sole contributions were an 
article on Dickens (1872), two on Spiritualism and Mesmer- 
ism (1876), and one on “The Dread and Dislike of Science” 

(1878). 

Charles, I think, mentioned to you my desire that you 
should do me the valuable service of looking over the proofs 
of the remaining volume of “Problems,” and you were so 
generous as to express your willingness to undertake that 
labour. The printing will not begin till after the i6th, — Dr 
Michael Foster, who has also kindly olfered to help me in the 
same way, not being sufficiently at leisure till after that date. 

f have been rather ill again lately, but am Imping to 
benefit by the country (piiotiide. You, too, I am sorry to 
hear, arc not over strong. This will make your loan of mind 
and eyesight all the more aijprcciatcd by me. 

Voiir letter full of details— ;just the sort of letter 1 like to Mrs linmo- 
have — lias been among my comforts in these last damp, chill 
days. The first week 1 was not well, and liad a troublesome 
attack of pain ; but I am better, and try to make life inter- 
esting by always having something to do. 

I am wishing ^largaret many happy returns of this day, 
aud am making a iiicture of you all keeping the little /c/c. 

A young biithday, wJicii the young creature is promising, is 
rc.dly a hai)i)y reasonably, and the elder 

ones may be (xmtent that gladness has passed onward from 
tlu‘in into ncAver vessels. I should like to see the l)lue-eyed 
maid witli her bangles 011 her arms. 

Please give my love to all and sundry who make any sign 
of love for me ; and any amount you like is ready for you to 
draw upon. 

I am greatly obliged to you for sending me the paper you FrpJcric 
are to read to-day; and I ap]ircciate it the more highly, 
because your diligence is in contrast with the general slug- 
gishness of readers about any bnl idle reading, it is melan- 
eholy enough that to most of our polite readers tlie Social 
Pactor iu Psychology would be a dull subject ; for it is cer- 
tainly no conceit of ours which pronounces it to be the su- 
premely interesting clement in the thinking of our time. 

1 confess the word “ factor ” has always been distasteful 
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to me as the name for the grandest of forces. If it were only 
matlieinaticalj I should not mind, but it has many other asso- 
ciated flavours which spoil it for me. 

Once more — ever more — thanks. 

You will like to know that Mr Frederic Harrison has sent 
me a brief paper, which is to bo read to-day at the Meta- 
physical Society, on the Social Factor in Psychology, open- 
ing with a quotation from the ‘ Study of Psychology,’ and 
marking throughout his high appreciation of your father’s 
work. Also the Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, kindly 
sent (with his initials only) to Triibner four errata which ho 
had found in reading the ‘Study of Psychology.’ Triibner 
did not know who was the kind corrector, and very properly 
sent the paper to me, offering to have the corrections made 
on the plates if I wished it. I said, “ By all means,” and 
have written to thank the Rector. What a blessing to find 
a man who really reads a book ! 

I have received the enclosed letter, with other papers 
(about country lodgings at Scvcnoaks for poor children). 
Will you look out a single copy of as many of my books 
(poems included) as you can find, and send them in a parcel, 
saying that they come from me for the Free Library 1 
Please not to mind this trouble, as it is for the impemiiof/s 
readers. (You know 1 am nothing if not “ sesquipedalian ” 
and scientific ; and a word of five syllables will do for both 
qualities.) 

I wish you could see Coquclin in “Tabourin.” lie is 
a wonderful actor, wdien he gets the right part for him. 
He has a penetrating personality that one cannot be in- 
different to, though po.ssibly it may be unpleasant to some 
people. 

1 was beginning, with my usual apprehensiveness, to fear 
that you had no good news to tell me, since I did not hear 
from you, and 1 should have gone on fearing till to-morr<nv 
morning if I had not happened to drive to CTodahning and 
ask for llic second post. We oidy get one post a-day at the 
benighted Witley, so that if you want me to get a Icttei* 
quickly, it must be posted early at Edinburgh. 

I am heartily glad to know that the invalid is going on 
w^ell, and 1 trust that the softer air we arc having now will 
help him forward. 

‘Theophrastus’ seems to be really welcomed by the pub- 
lic. ]\Ir Blackwood will be amused to hear that one gc ntlc- 
man told Charles, or implied, that ‘Theophrastus’ was a 
higher order of book, and 7nore diffiadt to loritc^ than a novel. 
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Wait long enougli, and every form of opinion will turn up. Letter to 
However, poor ‘ Theophrastus’ is certainly not composed of 
“ chips” any more than my other books. vS June. 

Another amusing bit of news is, that the other day Mrs 
Pattisoii sent me an extract from the livnt of the Paris 
Salorty describing a picture painted by a Frencli artist from 
“jrhe Lifted Veil,” and representing the moment when the 
resuscitated woman, fixing her eyes on her mistress, accuses 
hereof having poisoned her husband. I call this amusing — 

I ought rather to have said, typical of the relation my books 
generally have with the French mind. 

Thank you for sending me the list of orders. It dues 
interest me to see the various country demands. I hope 
the movement will continue to cheer us all, and you arc sure 
to let me know everything that is pleasant, so 1 do not need 
to ask for that kindness. 

The weather is decidedly warmer, and Tuesday was a per- 
fectly glorious day. Put rain and storm have never let us 
rest Imig together. L am not very bright, and am ready to 
jnter[)ret everything in the saddest sense, but I have no 
definite ailment. 

My best regards to the convalescent, wlio, T have no doubt, 
will write to me when he is able to do so. Put I am only 
one of many who will be glad to bear from him. 

“1 spent an hour with Marian ( 5 th June). She was r.ottov from 
more delightful than I can say, and left me in good 
s[)irits for lier—though she is wretchedly thin, and looks Mi'ss^?i 
iii her long, loose, black dress like the black shadow of 
herself, hlie said she had so much to do that she must 
keep well — ‘ tlic world was .so uitcnwh/ inU restimf.^ 8 hc 
sai‘l she would come next ymr to see me. We both 
agreed in the great love wc had for life. In fact, 1 think 
she will do more for us than ever.” 

1 liavo been having my turn of illness of rather a sharp Leit.rto 
kind. Yesterday, when your letter came, 1 was in more 
acute ])ain than 1 have ever known in my life before, out ‘MU Jiim*. 
before the morning was oviT I was suthciently relieved to 
i(‘ad your ]deasant news. 1 am writing in bed, but am in 
that most keenly conscious ease which comes after unusual 
siillering. The way in wliich the public takes ‘ Theopliras- 
tus’ is really a comfort to me. I have had some letters, not 
of the coin[)rnuentary but of the grateful kind, which arc an 
encouragement to believe in the use of writing. P)Ut you 
Avouhl be screamingly amused with one, twenty-three pages 
long (from an Fdinbiirgh m in by-thc by), who has not read 
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Letter to the book, but has read of it, and thinks that his own case is 
still more worthy of presentation than ^ferinaii’s. 

20 tii iune. I think a valuable series (or couple of volumes) might be 
made up from ‘ Maga ’ of articles written hot by travellers 
and military men, and not otherwise republished — chronicles 
and descriptions by eye-witnesses — which might be material 
for historians. 

What a comfort that the Afghan war is concluded ! But 
on the back of it comes the black dog of Indian finance, 
which means, alas ! a great deal of hardship to poor Hindus. 
Let me hear more news of you before long. 

Mrs Burne- Yoiir description of the eftects you feel from the restless 

2 MhJune tormenting winds w^ould serve well to represent my experi- 
ence too. It seems something incredible written in my 
memory that when I was a little girl I loved the wind- 
used to like to walk about when it was blowing great guns. 
And now the wind is to me what it was to early peoples— a 
demon-god, cruelly demanding all sorts of human sacrilices. 
Thank you, dear, for caring whetlier I have any human 
angels to guard me. None are permanently here excci)t my 
servants, but 8ir James Paget has been down to see me, 1 
have a very comfortable country practitioner to watch ovi'r 
me friuii day to day, and there is a devoted fiicnd who is 
backwards and forw’ards continually to sec that .1 lack 
nothing. 

It is a satisfaction to me that you felt the need foi' 
“ Debasing the Moral Currency to be written. I was de- 
termined to do it, though it might make me a stone of 
stumbling and rock of oHence to all the comic tribi!. 

Do not rate my illness too high in the scale of mortal 
misery. I am prone to make much of my ailments, and am 
among the worst at enduring pain. 

John Black- Thank you for sending me the pretty little book.^ T ain 

M^June tlticply touched by the account of its origin, and f remomlHn 
Avcll everything you said to me of !Mr Jlrown in old 
when he was still with you. I had only cut a very lil tit- 
way into the volume wlien a friend came and carricfi it olf, 
but my eyes had already been arrested by some remarks on 
the character of Harold Transoinc, wliich seemed to me inon' 
penetrating and finely felt than almost anything I liave read 
in the way of printed comment on my own writing. AVhen 
my friend brings back the volume I sliall read it rev(s- 
entially, and most probably witJi a sense of being usefully 

1 ‘ The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works,’ by J. C. Brown. Blackwood : 
1879 . 
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admonished. For praise and sympathy arouse much more Letter to 

self-suspicion and sense of shortcoming than all the blame 

and depreciation of all the Pepins. Sh jmie. 

I am better, and I hope on the way to coin])leto recovery, 
but I am still at some distance from that goal. l'‘erhai)s if 
the winds would give one some rest from their tormenting* 
importunity, both you and I should get on faster. ° 

I am looking forward to reading the “ llecollcctions of 
Ekowe” in ‘Maga,’ which came to mo yesterday, wilJi its 
list of my own doings and misdo^igs on the cover. 

Does not this Zulu war seem to you a horribly bad 
business 1 

Sir Henry Maine has sent me the one letter that has ciiariesT., 
rejoiced my heart about the ‘Study of Psychology.’ He 
says: “In this branch of Mr Lewes’s studies I am almost 
as one of the ignorant, but I think I have understood every 
sentence in the book, and I believe I have gained great 
knowledge from it. It has bceiiHlie most satisfactory piece 
of work I have done for a long time.” I have wi ittcn to 
tell him that ho has rescued me from my scepticism as to 
any one’s reading a serious book except the author or editor. 

The sight of your handwriting on the pamplilct sent me, Miuiaino 
urges me to do the sooner what 1 should have alreiidy done 
but for a rather shar}) illness, which has ke])t me chielly in " ' 
bed for nearly a fortnight, and from whicli 1 am not yet 
(piito free. 

I enclose a copy of Michael Foster’s draught of conditions 
for the studentship, Avhicli 1 put into the lawyer’s hands 
some ten or twelve days ago, and wliicli is now come to me 
drawn up in legal form. You said it would interest you to 
see the draught, and 1 have been bearing this in mind, but 
have not been able to go to the desk where the copy lay. 

1 hope to hear that you have been going on \\cll, des^ntc 
the cruel restless winds and .sad intermiltance of sunshine. 

On the I 2 tli I am going to have two daiighters-in-law, y/cc 
grandchildren, and servant for a week — if T can get well 
enough, as T have good hope now that 1 shall. Tlio straw- 
berries will be ripe then, and as i don’t oat any myself, it 
would be dolorous not to be able to have- the ehililren, and see 
them enjoy the juicy blessing. 

1 was beginning to want .'^oino news of yon, and was al- joimniack- 
most ready to ask for it. It is the more welcome for having 
liad time to ripen into a decidedly good re[)ort of your con- 
dition. Al)Out myself 1 have a very poor story to tell, being 
now in the fifth week of o. troublesome illness, in wJiich, like 
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Letter to 
John Black' 
wood, 

16th July. 


Mrs 13 urn e* 
Jont’s, 

'2*2d July. 


Miss 
Blanche 
Lewes, 1 
24th J Illy 


THIRD EDITION OF ' THEOPHRASTDS/ [wiTLET, 

you, I have been partly fed on “ poisonous decoctions.” To- 
day, however, happens to show a considerable improvement 
in my symptoms, and I have been walking in the warmer 
air with more ease than hitherto. Driving 1 have not been 
able to manage for some time, the motion of the carriage 
shaking me too much. The best of care has been taken of 
me. t have an excellent country doctor (Mr Parson of 
Godaiming) who watches me daily ; and Sir James Paget 
and Dr Andrew Clark have been down to add their super- 
vision. I begin to think that if I can avoid any evil con- 
dition, such as a chill that would bring on a relajisc, I may 
soon be pretty ^vell again. The point to be achieved is to 
sto[) the wasting of my not too solid flesh. 

I am glad to hear that the third edition of ‘ Theophrastus ’ 
has had so lively a movement. If the remainder should be 
sold off, I think it would be well just to ])rint a small 
number of copies to carry on, and avoid bringing out a 
cheaper edition too soon after people have been paying for 
the expcn.sivc one. 

I have been always able to write my letters and read my 
proofs, usually in bed before the fatigue of dressing, but the 
rest of my time has been very unprotit able — spent chiefly in 
pain and languor. I am feeling easy now, ami you will well 
understand that after undergoing pain, this ease is opening 
paradise. Invalids must bo excused for being elocpieiit 
about themselves. 

T feel a perliaps too sellish nec<l to tell you that things 
have gone ill with me since I last wrote to you. Why do I 
want to let you know this not agreeable news about myself 'I 
Cliiefly because 1 want you to be (piilc clear that if 1 do not 
write to say, “When can you come to me 1” it is not from 
indifference, but from misfortune of another sort, ^lean 
while it will do me good to have little items of news from 
you, when you can find half an hour for the kind deed of 
writing me a letter. What h(d[)S me most is to bo ifud 
things about others, and your letters arc just of tlie sort 1 
like to have. 

I am just now in one of my easier hours, and the deimm 
wind has abated. He seems to enter into my 2 )ains with 
hideous rejoicing. 

T \vas very much ^deased to have a letter from you, and to 
know all about your birthday. 

‘Evenings at Home’ is a very jwetty book. I read it 
when I was at school, and I think you will like to read many 
‘ Mr Cliai]e.s Lewes’s daugliter, aged seven. 
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stories in it over and over again till you know tlieni almost Lot, tor to 
by heart. That is very nice, to carry pretty things in your . 
mind so that you can say them to younsclf in the dark. ilS, 

I am sure you must have liked being on the river in the 
steamboat for the first time. The wide river and the 
bridges, and the great buildings that can be seen a long way 
by the waterside, are all very beautiful, arc they not 1 It 
would seem to you like another and grander sort of picture, 
after seeing the small pictures on the wall of the Exhibition. 

Only think ! this was your seventh birthday, and when 
you have lived three times seven years you will be a tall 
woman, aged twenty-one, able to do almost everything for 
dear mamma, so that she may rest after doing so much as 
she does for you and Maud and Elinor. 

Please give my love to Maud, and tell her that 1 am very 
glad to hear of her having been at the head of her class. 

Yesterday there -was sunshine here, the trees made pretty 
shadows on the grass, and the flowers lifted up their little 
faces and looked very happy. But this morning it rains 
again, and the hay that should be nice and dry, ready for 
the horses to cat, will all be wet through again. This makes 
people sorry. 

I am writing this letter in bed, not being very well, and 
my paper lies a long Avay olF on a fiat board, so it is not easy 
for me to WTite well. But T ho])c the letter is w'rittcn 
plainly enough for you to read it wdlhout much trouble. 

(live my love to i)apa and mamma, and tell them tliat 1 
feel a little l)ettcr. 

And now^, good-bye, my dear Blanclic. Whenever you 
think of me, remember that I am your loving 

Guandmamma. 

Tliank you feu’ your kind note. Tlierc are to be more .Tamos suiiy, 
than as many proofs as you have already had, for wdiicli I 
must crave the valuable aid of your reading. 

Yon will understand all the better how' mu(;]i comfm't it 
is to mo to liavc your help as avcU as Professur Poster’s, 
w'licn 1 tell you that for the last eight weeks 1 liave been 
seriously out of health, and have often been .suffering much 
pain—a state wJiicli 1 iimigino you know by experience 
to lioigliten all real anxieties, and usually to create unreal. 

It dicers me to bo told by you that you think the volume 
interesting. In reading the MS. again and again, 1 had got 
into a .state of tremor about it which deprived me of judg- 
ment-just as if it Avero AATiling of my own, wliicli I could 
not trust myself to pronounce upon. 
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AN EPOCH IN FARMING. 


Letter to 
Mrs Burne- 
Jones, 

11th Aiig. 


Mrs Peter 
Taylor, 
19th Aug. 


Win, Black- 
wood, 

3d Sept. 


[WITLEY, 


I hope that your own health, and Mrs Sully’s too, will 
have been benefited by your change from south to north. 

I think that I am really getting better, and shall have to 
stay among the minority in tliis world a little longer than I 
had expected. 

Will you send me word how long you shall be at liberty, 
and whether you would think it worth while to come down 
to* me one morning and stay till the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day 1 Your letter is delightful to me. Several spiritual 
kisses for it. 

Thank you for your sweet affection. I have had rather a 
trying illness, which lasted, without great relief, for nearly 
eight weeks. But I hope that I am now out of it — that is, 
so far established that 1 may ga on without a relapse. The 
cold weatlier was against me, as it was and is against much 
more important matters. The days of warmth and sunlight 
wliich have now and then blessed us have been my best 
medicine, tliough I acknowledge the benefit of pepsinc and 
steel, and many other drugs. The grey skies and recurring 
rain arc peculiarly dispiriting to me, and one seems to feel 
their influence all the more for the wide, beautiful view of 
field and Iiill which they sadden and half conceal. In town 
one thinks less of the sky. 

If you arc ever writing to our dear Mrs William iSmith, 
do give my love to her, and tell her I am very grateful to 
her for the letter she wrote me with the postmark Veniimr 
Uj)on it. With her usual delicacy of feeling slio did not 
scjid her addrcs.s, so that 1 could not write in return. 

1 am much obliged to you for writing me your letter of 
l>leasant news. 

It is wonderful how ‘Theophrastus^ goes on selling in 
these bad times, and I have only to hope in addition tliai. 
the buyers will bo tlie better for it. Appanmtly we sliall 
get tlivongh this last edition before Christmas, and then 
perhaps you will think of adding the volume to the Cal)iiu‘t 
Edition. I am especially rejoiced to liear tliat your uncli^ 
is better again, and I trust that iStratlitynim is sharing onr 
sunshine, wJiicli will he the best cure for liini as for me. I 
am getting strong, and also am gaining flesh on my moderatti 
scale. It really makes a difference to one’s spirits to think 
that the harvest may now j)ossii)ly be got in without utter 
ruin to the j)roduce and iinha})])y ])rodiiccrs. But thi.s year 
will certainly prove a serious e[)oc]i, and initiate many 
changes in relation to farming. I fear, from what I have 
read, that the rich Lothians will have to be called compas- 
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sionatcly tho poor Lotliians. By the way, if you happen to Letter to 
want any translation done from the French, and have not 
just the right person to do it, I think I can reec.mmend 3d stpt. 
a Miss Bradley Jenkins, of 50 Cornwall Road, West- 
bourne Park, as one who has an unusually competent know- 
ledge of French. We sat side by side on the same form 
translating Miss Edgeworth into French when we were 
girls. 

I have not seen her for many years, but T know that she 
has been engaged in a high order of teaching, and I have 
lately heard from her that she is anxious to get work of the 
kind in question. She already spoke French well wlien we 
were i)upils together, and she has since been an unintermit- 
ting student. 

i wonder, talking of translators, how the young Mr 
b'errier is going on, who translated Kanfmann’s pamphlet on 
‘ Deronda.^ What ]\Ir Blackwood told me of him interested 
me about his future. 

Oblige us all by not falling into another accident when 
the next liunting season comes. 

Before I received your letter the other day, T was intend- Madame 
ing to write to you to ask whether, now that i am stronger 
and 111 e line w’catlici: shows some signs of permanence, you 
feel any revival of the inclination to come and see me for a 
coujJe of days. I hardly like to projiuse your taking the 
journey, now that you are not being brouglit near me by 
(dlier visits — for the railway from you to us is, I think, 
ratio r tiresome. But if your inclination really lies towards 
( oming, you will bo allectionately welcomed. 

About the seashle I am hojiclcss. Tlie latter part of 
(htoher is likely to be too cold for mo to move a])Out with- 
out risk of cliills ; ami I Jiope to be back in town before the 
end of the month. 1 am not very fond of the seaside, and 
ihis year it is likely to be crowded with people who have 
been hindered l)y the bad wreath'*!' from geing earlier. I 
[»refer the Surrey hills and the security from draughts in 
one’s own liome. The one attraction of a coast ])lace U) me 
is a great breadth of sand to j>ace on wlicn it is in its licsh 
firmness after the fall of the tide. But the sea itsell is 
melancholy to me — only a little less so under warm sunlight, 
with plenty of tisliing smacks changing their shadows. All 
this is to hi you know why 1 do not yield to the attraction 
of being witli yon, wlierc 'WO could chat as much or as jittlc 
as we liked. 1 feel very much your allcctioiiatencss in 
wishing to have me near you. 
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Write me word soon whether you feel able to come as far 
as this for my sake. 

Letter to I have read the article^ with very grateful feelings. I 
loKept think that he would himself have regarded it as a generally 
just estimate. And I am much obliged to you for sending it 
to mo in proof. 

Your selection of subjects for remark, and the remarks 
themselves, are in accordance with my feeling to a comfort- 
ing extent; and I shall always remain your debtor for 
writing the article. 

I trust you will not be forced to omit anything about his 
scientific and philosophical work, because that is the part of 
his life’s labour which he most valued. 

Perhaps you a little underrate the (original) effect of his 
‘ Life of Goethe ’ in Germany. It was received with enthusi- 
asm, and an immense number of copies, in both tlie English 
and German form, have been sold in Germany since its ap- 
pearance in 1854. 

1 wish you were allowed to put your name to the article. 
Mrs Peter I am getting strong now, after a long spell of medical 
iTuJsept. discipline. All these long months T have been occupied 
with my husband’s manuscripts : also with the foundation 
of a l^hysiological Studentship, which ,is my monument to 
his memory, and wliich is now all settled, as you may 
perhaps have seen by advertisements.- Eut I am not yet 
through the proof-reading of the final volume of ‘ Problems 
of Life and ]\lind,’ which will contain the last sheets he ever 
wrote. 

1 liear very good accounts of ^ladamc Eodichon, who is 
coming to me for a couple of days on the 29th. 

You are wonderful for life and energy, in spite of your 

• Artiolii on G. H. Lewes -New Quarterly Jleview, Get. h'^79. 

- “George Henry Lewes SlnUentship.” -This Stndenlsliip lias ])een 
founded in nieinory of Mr George Henry Lewes, for tlie jnirpose of . 
abling the, holder for the time hein, to devote himself wholly to llie 
proscention of original r«*seareh in idiysiology. Tlie bitudeiitshij), th 
value of whii'li is slightly under .CiOO per aiiimnij i»aid f|iiarte.rly in 
advance, is tenable for three years, luring wliieh time tlie student is 
re(jnired to cairy on, under the guida r-e of a direetiu-, ]>hysiologiea] in 
vestigation.s to the eomjdete exelusioi of all oLfu'r pi’olessional oeeiipa 
tions. No ])erson will lie ideeted as e ‘ GeAU’ge Henry liewes Studenl " 
who does not satisfy the Trustees ami Hireetor, lirst, us to the. ]>roniise 
of success in physiological inquiry; and second, as to Hie. need of pecuni- 
ary assistance, OHierwise all ])ersoii.s of both sexes are, eligible, A]ipli- 
eatioms, together with such information eonceiiiing ability and cin iii- 
Ktances as tlie candidate may tliink proper, should be sent to the pre eiil 
Director, Dr MicliaeJ Foster, New Museums, Camhridge, not later than 
October 15, 1879. The appointment will bo made and tluly advertiscMl 
as soon as possible after that date. 
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delicate looks. May you have all the strength you need for 
your sympathetic tasks ! 

I have not yet thanked you — and I do so now very uit-rto 
gratefully — for the help you have given me in my sad and 
anxious task. Your eyes have been a most precious aid, not 
only as a matter of fact, but as a ground of confidence. For 
I am not at all a good ])roof-reader, and have a thorough 
distrust of myself. 

I cannot wish not to have been cheered by your triple Mrs \iwm- 
Ictter, even though I have caused you to rise earlier in the 
morning, and to feel a disproportionate remorse. “Maggior ' ^ 
(lifetto men vergogna lava,” as says Virgil to the blushing 
Dante. And you have given me the fuller measure because 
I had to wait a little. 

Your legend of ‘ Fair Women ’ interests me very much. 

1 feel a citizen of the world again, knowing all the news, 
but the core of good news in your letter is that your husband 
is Avcll again, and again ha])py in his work. Your collajise 
i.s wliat 1 feared for you; and you must call the getting 
change of air and scene— I was going to say ‘^a duty,” bid 
arc you one of those wonderful beings who find everything 
easier under that name 'I Hut at least one ])refers doing a 
hard duty to grimacing with a pretence of plea.surc in things 
that are no pleasure. 

1 am greatly comforted this morning by the fact that 
the (ajiparently) right man is found for the Ceorge Henry 
Ja'wcs Studentsliip — an ardent worker, who could not liave 
carried on his pursuit without this help. 1 know you arc 
not unmindful of what touches me deeply. 

Go on your visit, dear, and come back well— then show 
yourself witliout unnecessary delay to your loving friend. 

t have had a delightful bit of ne-svs from Dr Foster this cimrie.sL. 
morning. He had mentioned to me before, that tliere was 
ail Fdinbiirgh student, whom he had in his mind as the “ 
right one to elect. This morning he writes— “The tviis- 
t'^cs meet to-morrow to receive my nomination, i have 
'•hoseii Hr Charles Hoy, an Edinburgh man, and Scotchman 

-not one of my own pupils. He is, f think, tJie most 
jironiising — by far the most jiromising — of our young physi- 
ologists, putting aside those who do not need the pecuniary 
assistance of the student.ship. And the helj) comes to him 
just when it is most needed: he is in full swing of woik, 
and was casting about for some means of su[)porting liim- 
sclf which w’ould least inte’’fere with Ids work, when 1 
called his attention to the studentship. I feel myself very 
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letters to gratified that I can, at the very outset, recommend just the 

Lewe^^ man, as it appears to me, for the post.’' 

20th Oct, This is a thing your father would have chosen as a result 
of his life. 

27 th Oct. I have just had some news that grieves me. Mr Black- 
wood is dangerously ill, and I fear, from Mr William’s 
letter, that there is little hope of recovery. Ho will be 
a heavy loss to me. He has been bound up with what 1 
most cared for in my life for more than twenty years ; and 
his good qualities have made many things easy to me that, 
without him, would often have been difficult.^ 

r wrote to ;Mr Triibner to tell him tliat the printing of 
the “ rroblem.s ” being finished, I should bo glad if ho 
would arrange with you about the conditions of publication. 
Hear in mind your father’s wish tliat the volumes should 
not be made dearer than necessary. 

I am g(ung to AVeybridge on Friday, and I intend to bo 
at The Priory by Saturday before dusk. But it is jmt 
dble I may be detained till l^londay morning. So if you 
have any good occupation for Sunday, you had better cull 
on your way home on Monday. 

MissEieanor Your affectionate note would quite have determined me 

Sth Out. brother kindly proposed it, raised 

a certain longing in me. I thought that 1 should like to 
see you all in the remembered home again. But I have 
had a little check in health, and 1 am feeling so depressed 
that I .shrink from making any engagement which involves 
others. 

A visitor to-day and my own languor threaten to tlirow 
me backward in my arrangements for leaving, and 1 have 
a .sense of impossiliility about everything that, under otiiei 
conditions, would be a iileasure. T am afraid lest a fit of 
.sadncs.s should make me an oppression to you all ; and iny 
conclusion this morning is, that I must give up the few 
hour, s’ happine.ss of feeling your family love around me as 
[ used to do, and simply go straight up to town with my 
servant.s. 

But if Friday morning l)ring.s me better liopes I will 
telegraph to 3^)11, since y^ou allow me to wait till the eleventh 
hour. If you receive no telegram, you Avill understand that 
1 am still too down-hearted to vemture on a visit even to 
those who are among.st the best loved of my friends In 
that ca.se you must all make me amends for my lo.ss ly 
coming to see me in the old place in town. 

^ Mr Jolin Blackwood <lied on 29tli October 1S79. 
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Came to Weybridge on 31st October, and returned 
to The Priory on 1st November. 

J am very grateful to you for your kind letter. News Letter to 
about you all had been much desired by me ; but T have 
now so many business letters to write that I am apt to 22rt"N<)v., 
defer sucli - as are not absolutely necessary. Tlic careful 
index is a sign of your effective industry, and I have no ^ 

doubt that it will be a great help to yourself as well as 
to your readers. One very often needs an index to one’s 
own writing. My chief objects are (piite completed now. 

The Dr Roy appcjinted to tlic fStudentship is held by com 
potent persons to be the most hopeful of our young physi- 
ologists : and there is a volume of 501 pages (the last) of 
‘ Problems of Life and Mind ’ ready to appear next month, 
f am quite recovered from tlic ailment which made me good 
for little in the summer, and indeed am stronger than I 
ever expected to be again. People arc very good to me, 
and 1 am exceptionally blessed in many ways; but more 
blessed are the dead who rest from their labours, and have 
not to dread a barren, useless survival. 

I am deeply obliged to you for your affectionate sym- m. 
pathy, and to my dear venerated “Mamaii” for still bear- 
ing mo in her heart. . 

1 returned from tlie country at tlie beginning of this 
month, much restored in health after rather a painful illness, 
which occui)icd most of the summer. T have nevertheless 
coiiipkled the two chief objects i had in mind — the edit- 
ing of the final volume of my liusband's w’ork, wdiich will 
ap[H'ar in December ; and the founding of a Studentship 
of idiysiology, which bears his name, and will perpetuate 
it ill connection with tlie researches which most deeply 
interested him. 

It seems w’oiiderful to me tliat i\radamc D' Albert is more 
than eighty years of age ! The years slirink as I look back 
thruugli tliem and recall my first interview wdth her and 
y )ii. It is vei-y blessed that her mind is tranquil as wxdl 
as clear. And your family is apjiarently a source of con- 
tinual inbu’cst and satisfaction. What I should most dread 
lor you is that solitiule that will come when your beloved 
charge no longer needs your care. Imperative duties — such 
as leave ns in no douh't as to what w^o shall do next — 
arc tlie only condition that makes life easy — tliougli w^e 
ignorantly rebel against those benignant bonds wdiilc w^e 
still have them. 

My friends arc very good to mo, and T have many bless- 
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Letter to 
M. D’ Albert, 
25th Nov. 


E. Clofld, 
4th Jail. 
1880. 


Mr.s Peter 
Taylor, 
5th Jan. 


Mrs Bunic- 
Jones, 

19th Jan, 


ings. I try to interest myself in life, and to keep my 
faculties in activity. 

‘ Theophrastus Such ’ has had a very large sale in Eng- 
land, and in the next edition will make the twentieth vol- 
ume of the Cabinet Edition of my works. I can well 
imagine that it is difficult to translate. 

I am greatly obliged to you for sending me your book 
entitled ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ which I have read with much 
interest both in its purpose and in its execution. I had 
hardly thought, before, that we had among us an author who 
could treat Biblical subjects for the young ivith an entire 
freedom from the coaxing, dandling style, and from the 
rhetoric of the showman who describes his monstrous outside 
pictures, not in the least resembling the creatures within. 

]\ry mind cannot see the Gospel histories in just the same 
pro])ortions as those you have given. But on this widely 
conjectural subject there may and must be shades of differ- 
ence which do not affect fundamental agreement. 

Thank you a thousand times, my dear friend, for your 
tender New Year’s greeting and inquiries. I have passed 
well from “ under the saws and harrows ” of the severe cold, 
and am better, both in api)arent organic soundness and in 
strength for all occupation, than T onoc thought was possible 
for ma 

Our dear Barbara is painting in water-colours again from 
her window- just as of old. I know you will be glad to 
hear of this. And I am now seeing many other friends, 
who interest me and bring me reports of their several worlds. 
The great public calamities of the past year have helped to 
quiet one’s murmuring spirit in relation to private sorrows, 
and the prospect for the future is not yet very bright. One 
thinks of mothers like ^Irs Buck whose best-loved sons arc 
in Afghanistan, But we must live as much as wc can for 
huiTiiin joy, dwelling on sorrow and pain only so far as the 
consciousness of it may help us in striving to remedy them. 

Life has seemed worse without my glimpses of you. And 
now I have not the amends of thinking that you arc out of 
our Egyptian darkness, and getting health in the country. I 
must drive over to ask about you as soon as I can. 

As tJic year went on, George Eliot began to see all her 
old friends again. But her life was nevertheless a life of 
heart-loneliness. Accustomed as she had been for so 
many years to solitude d- d(Mx^ the want of close conn 
panionsliip continued to be very bitterly felt. 8he was 
in the habit of going with me very frequently to the 
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National Gallery, and to other exhibitions of pictures, to 
the British ^luscum sculptures, and to South Kensington. 

This constant association engrossed me completely, and 
was a new interest to her. A bond of mutual dependence 
had been formed between us. On the 28th March she 
came down to Weybridge, and stayed till the 30th ; and 
on the 9th April it was finally decided that our marriage 
should take ifiace as soon, and as privately, as might be 
found practicable. 

You can hardly think how sweet the name sister is to me, LcUerto 
that I have not been called by for so many, many years. 

Without your tenderness I do not believe it would have istii Ai»ni. 
been possible for me to accept this wonderful renewal of my 
life. Nothing less than the prospect of being loved and 
welcomed by you all could have sustained me. But now 
I cherish the thought that the family life will be the richer 
and not the poorer, through your brother’s great gift of love 
to me. 

Yet T quail a little in facing what has to be gone through 
—the hurting of many whom 1 care for. You arc doing 
everything you can to help me, and T am full of giatitudo to 
you all for his sake as well as my own. The springs of 
aflbction are reopened in me, and it will make me better to be 
among you — more lovifig and trustful. 

I valued Florence’s little visit very much. You and she 
will come again — will you not ^~ -to your sister. 

I have found the spot in “ 'Hie Prelude ” where the i)assage Vnuicrio 
L mentioned occurs. It is in Book viii. ‘‘’riie Ketrospect,” 
towards the end : — 

‘^Tho liuinan nature unto which T felt 
That J belonged, and reverenced with love, 

Was not a [)uiictual j^reseiice, but a .spirit 
BitVused through time and space, with aid dc'rivcd 
Of evidence fnjin nionuinents, creel, 

Prostrate, or leaning towards thcii' ccuiinion i-est 
In eai th, tlie widely .scattered wreck sublime 
Of vuiiLshed luitioiLs.” 

The bit of brickwork in the rock is 

“With aid derived of evidence.” 

I think yon would find much to suit your purpose in “ The 
Prelude,” such as — 

“ 'riiere is 

One groat society alone on earth t 
Tlie noble Living and the noble Dead.” 
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Frederic 
Harrison, 
IPth April. 


Tifldy 
Lytton. 
24tli April. 
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Except for travelling, and for popular distribution, I prefer 
Moxon’s orie-volumed edition of Wordsworth to any selection. 
No selection gives you the perfect gems to bo found in single 
lines, or in half a dozen lines, which are to be found in the 
“ dull ” poems. 

I am sorry Matthew Arnold has not included the sonnet 
beginning — 

“ I gi’iev’d for Buonaparte with a vain 
And an unthinking grief ; ” 

and wliich lias these precious lines — 

“ ’^'is not in battles that from youth we train 
The governor who mu«t be wise and good, 

And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood. 

Wisdom doth live with children round her hnecs" 

lias he the magnificent sonnet on Toussaint TOnverture ? 
I don’t know where there is anything finer than the last 
eight lines of it. 

Please don’t acknowledge this note, else you will neutralise 
my pleasure in sending it by making me feel that I have 
given you trouble. 

The beautiful photograph has roacl/bd me safely, and F am 
very grateful to you for your kindness in sending it to mo. 
In comparing it with the photograph which you gave mo 
seven or eight years ago, I sec the effect of a saddening 
exjierience which the years must bring to us all, but to my 
feeling the face is the more endearing because of that effect. 

You have been very often in my thoughts, because T have 
associated you with public allairs, and have imagined syni 
pathetically how they must have affected your private life. 
1 am sure that this momentous cxjiericnco in India has been 
a hard discipline both for you and for Lord Lytton. 1 can 
imagine ho has often been sick at heart with the near vi.sioii 
which his post forces on him, of human meanness and rancour. 
You, too, must have gathered .some melancholy knowledge of 
that sort, which has perliaps changed a little the curves of 
the mouth and the glance of the eyes since those Vienna 
days, when the delightful AI. de Villers helped to make tue 
hours pleasant to us. 

T saw the photographs of your dauglitcrs, whicli gave mo 
an idea how fast the dramatic authoress has dcvelo})cd 
physically as well as mentally. When I first saw her at 
Vienna she was the prettiest little rosebud. 
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Mrs Strachey called the other day when I was out, and i.ctterto 
among other reasons for my being sorry not to have seen 
her, was the having missed some authentic news abo\it your 241, h April, 
probable movements. What happens to you will always 
have interest for me, since I have long been, with sincere 
regard, yours most truly. 

On the 24th April George Eliot came down to Wey- 

bridge, and stayed till the 26th. 

T am dec[)ly obliged to you for the care with which you James suiiy, 
have treated the final volume of the “Problems” in the Apni. 

* Academy,’ wliicli you have kindly sent me. I think you 
could hardly have written more effectively towards exciting 
an interest in the work in the minds of the comparatively 
few who really care for the study of Psychology. You have 
added one more to the obligations which will make me 
always yours gratefully. 

1 have something to tell you which will doubtless be a Madamo 
g^eat surprise to you ; but since I have found that other 
friends, less acquainted with me and my life than you are, 
have given me their sym])athy, I think that I can count on 
yours. I am going to do what not very long ago I should 
myself have pronounced impossible for me, and therefore I 
should not wonder at any one else who found my action 
incomprehensible. By the time you receive this letter 1 
shall (so far as the future can be matter of assertion) have 
been married to ^Mr J. AV. Cross, who, you know, is a friend 
of years, a friend much loved and trusted by Mr Lewes, 
and who, now that I am alone, sees his lia])piness in the 
dedication of his life to me. This change in my position 
will make no change in my care for Mr Lewes’s family, and 
in the ultimate disposition of my property. Mr Cross has a 
sufficient fortune of his own. We arc going abroad for a 
few months, and I shall not return to live at this house. 

]\Ir Cross has taken the lease of a house. No. 4 Clieyue 
Walk, Chelsea, where we shall spend the winter and early 
spring, making Witlcy our summer home. 

T indulge the hope tliat you will some day look at the 
river from the windows of our Chelsea house, which is rather 
(luaint and picturescpic. 

Please tell Bessie ^ for me, with my love to her. T canaol 
wi’ito to more than two or three persons. 

A great, momentous change is going to take ])Iaco in my MrsCon- 
life. My indisposition last week, and several otlier suijse- 
quent circumstances, have hindered me from communicating 
J MndtuiK* Belloc. 
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it to you, and the time has been but short since the decision 
was come to. But with your permission Charles will call on 
you and tell you what he can on Saturday. 

May 6. — Married this day at 10.15 Walter Cross 

at St George’s, Hanover Square, l^resent, Charles, who 
gave me away, Mr and ]\Irs Druce, Mr Hall, William, Mary, 
Eleanor, and Florence Cross. We went back to The Priory, 
where we signed our wills. Then we started for Dover, and 
arrived there a little after five o’clock. 

Your letter was a sweet greeting to us on our arrival here 
yesterday. 

We had a millennial cabin on the deck of the Calais- 
Douvres, and floated over the Strait as easily as the saints, 
float upward to heaven (in the pictures). At Amiens we 
were very comfortably housed, and ])aid two enraptured 
visits, evening and morning, to the Cathedral. I was de- 
lighted with J.’s delight in it. And we read our dear old 
cantos of the “ Inferno ” that wo were reading a year ago, 
declining afterwards on ‘Eug6nie Grandet.’ The nice 
woman wdio waited on us made herself very memorable to 
mo by her sketch of her own life. She went to England 
Avhen she was nineteen as a lady’s maid --had been much 
ennayee de .svt mcre^ detcstoil les plaisirSy liked only her 
regular everyday work and la paijr. 

Here wo have a very fair a})parteiMnt^ and plenty of sun- 
light, ow premer. Before dinner we walked up to the Arc 
de I’Ftoile and back again, enjoying the lovely greenth and 
blossoms of the horse-chestnuts, which are in their first glory, 
innocent of dust or of one withered petal. This morning at 
tw'elvc o’clock we are going to the llussian church, w here J. 
has never Ijceii, and where I hope w^e shall hear the won- 
derful intoning and singing as 1 heard it years ago. 

This is the chronicle of our happy married life, three days 
long — all its happiness conscious of a dear background in 
those who are loving us at Weybridge, at Thornhill, and at 
Kanby. 

You are all inwoven into the pattern of my thoughts, wdiich 
would have a sad lack without you. I like to go over again 
ill imagination all the scene in the church and in the vestry, 
and to feel every loving look from the eyes of those who 
were rejoicing for us. Besides Professor Sellar’s letter, 
which touched J. with grateful surprise, we have had one to 
him from Mr Frederic llarrison, saying everything aftection- 
atc; and two very finely felt letters from Edith 8imcox — 
one to him enclosing the one to me. Certainly she has a 
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rare generosity and elevation which find their easy channel 
in writing. My love to Henry and to the gentle Berthe,^ 
who was an invisible presence at our wedding. 

I think 1 must thank Florence, too, for her letter to J. ; 
for we accept to the full the principle of what is mine is 
thine ’’ bn each side. 

Write us word about everything, and consider yourselves 
all very much loved and spiritually petted by your loving 
sister. 

This place is so magnificently situated, in a smiling 
valley, with the Isere fiowing through it, and surrounded 
by grand and various lines of mountains, and we wore so 
enraptured by our expedition yesterday to the Grande 
Chartreuse, that we congratulate ourselves greatly on our 
choice of route. I think it unlikely that we shall want to 
wander beyond the second week in July. We shall begin 
to long for lionie just when the rest of the London world 
are longing for travel. Wc are seeing nature in her liappicst 
moment now : the foliage on all the tremendous heights, the 
soft slopes, and the richly clad valleys on the way to the 
Chartreuse, is all fresh and tender, shone through by a sun- 
light which cherishes and does not burn us. I had but one 
regret in seeing the sublime beauty of the Grande Char- 
treuse. It was that the Pater had not seen it. I would 
still give up my own lifo willingly if he could have the 
ha})pinesa instead of me. But marriage has seemed to 
restore me to my old self. I was getting hard, and if I had 
decided differently, I think I should have become very 
selfish. 

Glorious weather always, and I am very well — quite 
amazingly able to go through fatigue. 

Our life since we wrote to you has been a chapter of de- 
lights — Grenoble — Grande Chartreuse — Chambbry — para- 
disiacal walk to Les Charmottes — roses gathered in Jean 
Jacques’ garden — IMont Cenis Tunnel, and emergence into 
Italian sunshine. M.ilan, comfortable apparteynent^ delicious 
privacy, and great minds condescending to relax themselves ! 
We got here ycwsterday, and of course our first walk was to 
the post, where we found your delightful budget and other 
letters, which we took to a cafe in the grand galleria^ and 
read at our ease to the accompaniment of tea. 

Two of my letters yesterday touched mo very gratefully. 
One was from “Brother Jimmy” — the prettiest letter possi- 
ble. The other letter that moved me was one from my own 
1 Atrs Hiill. 


Leli-er to 
Miss Fileanor 
Cross, 

9th May, 
from riiris. 


Charles L 
jN'wes, 

‘21 st May, 

fruiii 

Gn-nohle. 


Mis.s Flor- 
ence ('loss, 
‘i5l.h May. 
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Isaac P. 
Evans, 
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brother. Then J. had a graceful letter of congratulation 
from Mr Henry James, who is still at Florence. I think 
you did not send that letter of Mr Edmund Gurney’s which 
you mention. I am fond of seeing the letters which put my 
friends in an amiable light for my imagination. And now 
that I have had that charming letter from my new brother 
in America, I feel that my family initiation is complete. 
No woman was ever more sweetly received by brothers and 
sisters than I have been ; and it is a happy new longing in 
my life that 1 may return into their bosoms some of the 
gladness they have poured into mine. 

I have been uninterruptedly well, and feel quite strong 
with all sorts of strength except strong-mindedness. We 
arc going to hear the music in the Duomo at eleven, and 
after that wc intend to pay our first visit to the Brera 
gallery. It is our present plan to stay here for some days, 
and we enjoy tlic thought of a little stationary life such as 
we have not had since wo left Paris. We often talk of our 
sisters, oftener think of them. You are our children, you 
know. 

Y'our letter was forwarded to me here, and it was a great 
joy to me to have your kind words of sympathy, for our long 
silence has never broken the affection for you which began 
when wo were little ones. My husband, too, was mucli 
pleased to read your letter. 1 have known his family for 
eleven years, and they have received me amongst them very 
lovingly. The only point to be regretted in our marriage is 
that T am much older than he, but his affection has iniide 
him choose this lot of caring for me rather than any other 
of the various lots open to him. 

Emily Glarke has lately sent me rather a sad account of 
Sarah’s ^ health. I trust that it is now better, for I think 
it is her lungs that chiefly trouble her, and summer may act 
beneficently on them, ricasc give my love to her, and tell 
lier that I like the assuraiice of her share in the good wishes 
you send me. 

I have often heard of Frederick ^ through the admiration of 
those who have heard him preach ; and it has been a happy 
thought to me that you and Sarah must feel it a gresit com- 
fort to have him as well as Walter settled near you. 

Edith is the only one of your children wliom I have seen 
since they liave been grown up, and 1 thought her a hoblc- 
looking woman. 

1 Mrs Isaac Evans (since deceased). 

Rev. Frederick Evans, Rector ot’ Bedworth, 
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We are going to remain abroad until some time in July, Letter to 
and shall then return to The Heights, Witley, Surrey. 

Our home in London will be 4 Chcyne Walk, Chelsea, look- 2()tniay. 
ing on a very picturesque bit of the river. 

1 hope that your own hcaltli is quite good now, and that 
you are able to enjoy the active life which I know you arc 
fond of. — Always your affectionate sister. 

Many thanks for your delightful letter, which came to me diaries l 
yesterday, with a loving though brief letter from Mrs Con 
greve to keep it company in making the day agreeable. 

We arrived here on Monday, and have l>een induced by a 
nice quiet apartment and pleasant attendance to carry out 
our plan of resting here, and delilicratcly seeing what is to 
be seen in this cheerful, prosperous city. 1 am glad to find 
that the Luini pictures come up to my remembrance, and 
that J. is much impressed by his introduction to them. 1 
continue remarkably well, and am every day surprising my- 
self by the amount of walking, standing, and looking that 
I can go througli. To-morrow or the next day we intend 
to go on to Verona; then after a suflicient pause to enjoy 
that glorious place we shall move on to Padua and Venice, 
where it will be best for you to send anything you may 
have to send. I like to see the letters. They make one 
realise the fact of one’s homo and little world there 
amid the dreaminess of foreign travel. We take our 
meals in our own apartment and see nothing of our fellow- 
guests in the hotel only hear their British and American 
voices when they air themselves in the rortUe after their 
dinner. 

The weather lias hitherto been delicious, not excessively 
warm, always with a pleasant movement in the air ; but 
this morning there is a decided advance in heat, and we 
shall both have our theory of great heat being the best thing 
for us well tested in the next month. 

The change 1 make in the date of this letter is a sign of MaUanio 
the difficulty you well know that one finds in writing all the 
letters one wants to w'ritc wliile travelling, liver since 
(.diaries forwarded to me your clear letter while J w'as in VcSal ' 
Paris, I have been meaning to write to you. That letter 
w^as doubly sweet to me because it was written before you 
received mine, intended to inform you of my marriage beiore 
it appeared in the new spapers. Cliarles says that my friends 
are chiefly hurt because I did not tell tliem of tlie approach- 
ing change in my life. But T really did not finally, ab- 
solutely decide — 1 w^as in a state of doubt and struggle — 



Letter to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
29tli May 
and 1st 
June, from 
Verona. 


Cliarles L. 
Lewes, 

9th June, 
from Venice. 
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until only a fortnight before the event took place, so that at 
last everything was done in the utmost haste. However, 
there were four or five friends, of whom you were one, to 
whom T was resolved to write, so that they should at least 
get my letter on the morning of the 6th. 

I had more than once said to Mr Cross that you were that 
one of my friends who required the least explanation on the 
subject — who would spontaneously understand our marriage. 
But Charles sends me word that my friends in general are 
very sympathetic, and 1 should like to mention to you that 
Bessie ^ is one whose very kind words he has sent to me, for 
you may have an opportunity of giving my love to her, and 
telling her that it is very sweet to me to feel that her affec- 
tion is constant to me in this as it was in other crises of my 
life. I wish, since you can no longer come in and out among 
us as you used to do, that you already knew my husband 
better. His family welcome mo with the uttermost tender- 
ness. All this is wonderful blessing falling to mo beyond 
my share, after i had thought that my life was ended, and 
that, so to speak, my cofiin was ready for me in the next 
room. Deep down below there is a hidden river of sadness, 
but this must always be with those who have lived long— 
and T am able to enjoy my newly reopened life. 1 shall be 
a better, more loving creature than I could have been in 
solitude. To be constantly, lovingly grj^tcful for the gift of 
a perfect love, is the best illumination of one’s mind to all 
the j)ossible good there may be in store for man on this 
troublous little planet. 

We leave Verona to-day, and stay a little at Padua on our 
way to Venice. Hitherto we have had delightful weather, 
and just the temperature we rejoice in. We are both fond 
of warmth, and could bear more heat than we have the 
prospect of at present. 

Yesterday wo had a drive on the skirting heights of 
Verona, and saw the vast fertile plain around, with the 
Euganean hills, blue in the distance, ajid the A])ennines just 
dimly visible on the clear margin of the horizon. 1 am 
always made hapj)ier by seeing well-cultivated land. 

We both enjoyed reading your letter on the morning after 
our arrival at this enchanting city, where the glorious light, 
with coinj)arative stillness and total absence of dust, makes 
a paradise much more desirable than that painted by Tin- 
toretto on the wall of the Consiglio Maggiore. Nothing but 
the advent of mos(iuitoes would make it easy for us to tear 
1 MaUaiue lioiloy. 
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ourselves away from this place, where every prospect pleases, utter to 
but also where one is obliged to admit that man is somewhat 
vile. I am sadly disappointed in the aspect of the Venetian nth June, 
populace. Even physically they look less endowed than I Venice 
thought them when we were here under the Austrian 
dominion. Wo have hardly seen a sweet or noble woman’s 
face since we arrived, but the men are not quite so ill-looking 
as the women. The singing here (by itinerant performers in 
gondolas) is disgraceful to Venice and to Italy. Coarse 
voices, much out of tune, make one shudder when they 
strike suddenly under the window. 

Our days here are passed quite deliciously. Wc see a few 
beautiful pictures or other objects of interest, and dwell on 
them suHiciently every morning, not hurrying ourselves to do 
much ; and afterwards we have a giro in our gondola, enjoy- 
ing the air and the sight of marvellous Venice from various 
points of view and under various aspects. Hitherto we have 
had no only warmth with a light breeze. To-day, for 
the first time, one thinks that violent exercise must bo ter- 
ribly trying for our rcjd-skinned fellow-mortals at work on the 
gondolas and the barges. But for us it is oidy pleasant to 
hnd the air warm enough for sitting out in the evening. We 
sliall not soon run a\vay from Venice unless some plague-- 
mosquitoes — should arise to drive us. Wo edify our- 
selves with wliat Buskin has written about Venice, in an 
agreeable pamplilct sba])C, using his knowledge gratefully, 
and shutting our ears to his Avralliful innuendoes against the 
whole modern world. And we are now nearly at the end of 
Alficri’s autobiography, which is a dceidy interesting study 
of character. 

It may w^ell scorn incredible to you, for it is hardly credible MisOon. 
to myself, that while I have been longing to write to you ^oth June, 
ever since I received your dear letter, i have not found the 
time to satisfy my longing. Pcrliaps you are more able than 
most i)eopIe to conceive the difiiciilty of getting a clear half 
ijoiir between the business of travelling and the attention to 
little details of packing and toilette, over and above tlic 
companionsbip of talk and reading. Certainly I have 
thought of you all the more, but you have not known that, 
and I have lost my claim to hear about you— a use and wont 
which T w^ould not wdllingly part wdth. 

I wonder whether you have imagined— I believe that 3^011 
are quick to imagine for tlic benefit of others — all the reasons 
why it was left at last to Charles to tell you of the great, once 
undreamed-of change in my life. The momentous decision, in 
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Letter to 
Mrs Con- 



fact, was not made till scarcely more than a fortnight before 
ray marriage; and even if opportunity had lent itself to 
my confiding everytliing to you, T think I could hardly 
have done it at a time wJicn your presence filled me rather 
with a sense of your and Emily’s trouble ^ than with my own 
alTairs. Perhaps Charles will have told you that the marri- 
age deprives no one of any good I felt bound to render before 
— it only gives me a more strenuous position, in which I can- 
not sink into the self-absorption and laziness I was in danger 
of before. Instead of any foi nier aflfection being displaced 
in my mind, I seem to have recovered the loving sympathy 
that t was in danger of losing. I mean that I had been 
conscious of a certain drying-up of tenderness in me, and 
that now the spring seems to have risen again. Who could 
take your [)lace within me or make me amends for the loss 
of youl And yet T should not take it bitterly if you 
felt some alienation from me. Such alienation is very 
natural whore a friend does not fulfil expectations of long 
standing. 

Wo have alrca<ly been ten days at Venice, but we hope to 
remain as long again, not fearing tlie heat, which lias hitherto 
been only a false alarm in the minds of Englisli travellers. 
If you could find time to send me word how you all are— 
yourself, Dr Congreve after his holiday, and Emily, with all 
her cares about removal — a letter sent to the Poste Rcstante 
liere would reach me, even if wo had left before the next 
ten days were over. We shall hardly be at Witlcy before 
the middle of July : but the sense of neigh bourliood to you 
at Witley is sadly ended now. 

We thought too little of the heat, and rather laughed at 
English people’s dread of the sun. P>ut the mode of life 
at Venice has its peculiar dangers. It is one thing to 
enjoy heat wlien leading an active life, getting plenty of 
exercise in riding or rowing in the evenings ; it is another 
thing to spend all one’s days in a gondola a delicious, 
dreamy existence,— going from one church to another 
-from palaces to picture-galleries — sight-seeing of the 
most exhaustively interesting kind — traversing constantly 
the 'pkcoli m, which are nothing more than drains, and 
with bedroom-windows always open on the great drain 
of the Grand Canal. The effect of this continual bad 
air, and the complete and sudden deprivation of all 
bodily exercise, made me tlioroughly ill. As soon as I 
could be moved we left Venice, on the 23d of June, and 
1 Mr Geihles’s death. 
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went to Innspruck, where we stayed for a week, and in 
the change to the pure sweet mountain air I soon re- 
gained strength. 

I was made very glad by Gertrude’s letter, which assured me U’ttei's to 
that Witley had been enjoyed by you and the little ones. Swef 
We stayed six days at .Innspruck, finding it more and more 7th July, 
beautiful under the sunshine which had been wanting to it Stuttgart, 
during our first two days. Then we went on to Munich, and 
yesterday we arrived here, as a temporary resting-place on 
our way to Wildbad, which, we hope, will put the finishing- 
touch to J.’s recovery of his usual health. 

I wish I had been able to let you know in time that you 
could have remained a little longer at Witley, as 1 think we 
shall hardly be at home before the 20th if we find Wildbad 
what we want. Your Mutter is marvellously well and 
strong. It seems more natural to her to have anxiety than 
to be free from it. Let us hope that she will not run down 
like a jelly-fish, now that her anxiety is over. 

I received your welcome letter yesterday morning, and i3thJuiy, 
felt inclined to answer it the next minute. J. is quite 
well again, but is inclined to linger a little in the sweet 
air of the Schwarzwald, which comes to one on gently- 
stirred wings, laden^ with the scent of the pine forests. We 
mean to drive from here to Baden, which is within easy 
distance. 

Yesterday we sallied forth for a walk over the mountain, 
to a place where we could rest and lunch, returning in the 
afternoon. The sky was brilliant. But in half-an-hour the 
clouds gathered and threatened a storm. We were prudent 
enough to turn back, and by the time we were in the hotel 
again, the thunder was rolling and the rain pouring down. 

This continued till about two o’clock, and then again the sky 
became clear. I never saw so incalculable a state of weather 
as we have in this valley. One quarter of an hour the blue 
sky is only flecked by lightest cirrhus clouds, the next it is 
almost hidden by dark rain clouds. But we are going to 
start on our promised expedition tliis morning, the sunshine 
flattering us that it is quite confirmed. 

I think you had better address your next letter Foste 
Restante, Strasburg, as I am uncertain how long we shall 
rest at Baden. 

Left Wildbad on the i7tli July, and had a delightful 
drive through the Black Forest by Ilerrcnalb to Baden, 
and thence by Strasbnrg, Metz, Luxemburg, and Brus- 
sels, arriving at Witley on Monday the 26th of July. 
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Letter t<) We arrived here in all safety last ^londay, and if I had not 
Bodkhon welcome little note this morning, 1 think I should 

1st aur.,’ soon have written to you without any such extra stimulus. 
fromWitiey. Cross had a sharp but brief attack at Venice, due to 
the unsanitary influences of that wondrous city, in the later 
weeks of June. We stayed a little too long there, with a 
continuous sirocco blowing, and bad smells under the win- 
dows of the hotel ; and these conditions found him a little 
below par from long-protracted anxiety before our marriage. 
But ever since wo left Venice (on the 23d of June) ho has 
been getting strong again, and we have enjoyed a leisurely 
journey through Germany in constant warmth and sunshine, 
save for an occasional thunderstorm. The climate in this 
beloved country of ours is a sad exchange, and makes one 
think of a second bad harvest with all its consequences. 
Still it is a delight to be at home, and enjoy perfect stjllncss 
after the noisiness of foreign bells and foreign voices indoors 
and out. It would be very pretty to pay you a visit next 
April, if wo are all alive, and 1 think Mr Cross would like it 
very much. He sends you, hoping you will accept them, his 
best remembrances, wliich have been kept up by our often 
talking about you. I have been amazingly well through all 
the exertion of our travels, and in the latter half of the tinic 
have done a great deal of walking. 

Mrs P(>ier How swcct of you to Write mo a little welcome as soon as 
2a All*' knew that I was at liome again. 

Yes, we are both well now, and f/lad to be at home again, 
though the change of climate is not of the exhilarating sort. 
One is so sorry for all the holiday makers, whose best enjoy- 
ment of these three days would have been in the clear air 
and sunshine. 

Do not reproach me for not telling you of my marriage 
beforehand. It is difficult to speak of what surprises our- 
selves, and the decision was sudden, though not the friend- 
ship which led to the decision. 

My heart thoroughly resi)onds to your remembrance of our 
long — our thirty years’ relation to each other. Let me tell 
you this once what I have said to others — that I value you 
as one of the purest-minded, gentlest-hearted women I hav.) 
ever known ; and where such a feeling exists, friendship can 
live without much aid from sight. 

We shall probably not be in town again till the begin- 
ning of November. Our address then will be 4 Cheync 
Walk, Chelsea, where we shall have an outlook on the river 
and meadows beyond. Just now we have the prospect of 
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going on family visits to married sisters, which prevents iis 
from feeling quite settled. 

I expected your letter, and expected, too, just the sort of Twitter to 
letter I have received, telling me everything delightfully. 

I can follow you everywhere in your journeying except to i-tii Aug. 
Ober Wesel. I hope you will have enjoyed jSt lllasien and 
some of the walks there consecrated by the beloved Pater’s 
footsteps. We reversed your drive and went to Freiburg, so 
that I can enter into your enjoyment of the Hbllenthal. 1 
am glad that your weather has been temperate. Here we 
have now had four sunny and really hot days, and tin's morn- 
ing promises to be the fifth. That is consolatory as to the 
harvest, and is very agreeable as to our private life. The 
last two evenings we have walked in the garden after eight 
o’clock — the first time by starlight, the second under a va- 
poury sky, with the red moon setting. The air was perfectly 
still and warm, and I felt no need of extra clothing. 

Our life has had no more important events than calls from 
neighbours and our calls in return. To-morrow we pay our 
visit to the Braces, at Sevenoaks, where, you may remember, 

Mr Bruce has built a beautiful house. At the beginning of 
September we are to visit Mr and Mrs Otter at Panby, and 
after that we si tall go to Si.x-Mile Bottom for a day or two. 

Then our wanderings will be over. 

I went to The Priory the other day, and found a treatise 
on Blood Pressure, by Br Boy, which he hud sent me there, 
and which he has published as the “ Oeorge Henry Lowes ” 
student. I imagine that he has come to pursue his studies 
in England, as he intended to do. Belbamf’s article on the 
last volume of the “ Problems ” (in the Belgian ‘Athemeum’) 
is very nicely done. He has read the book. 

I am pretty well, but find myself more languid than T was 
when abroad. T. think the cause is perhaps the moisture of 
the climate. There is something langorous in this climate, 
or rather in its effects. J. gets a little better every day, and 
so each day is more enjoyable. 

We have just come home after paying family visits in MrsBurm 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgcsliire, else I should have an- 
swered your letter earlier. The former one reached me in 
Venice, when I. was in great trouble on account of Mr Cross’s 
illness. I had had reason to believe that my letters, ordered 
to be posted on the 5tli of May, had not been delivered ; so T 
asked Charles to inquire about the letter i wrote to you — 
not because it demanded an answer, but because I wished 
you to know that I had written. 
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Mrs Burne- 
Jones, 

0th Sept. 


STadanie 
Bodichon, 
14th Sept. 


VISIT TO CAMBRIDGESHIRE. [wiTLEY, 

I am so glad to know that you have been enjoying our 
brief English summer. The good harvest makes the country 
everywhere cheerful, and we have been in great even districts 
where the fields, full of sheaves or studded with ricks, stretch 
wide as a prairie. Now, we hope not to leave this place again 
till November, when we intend to go to Chelsea for the winter 
and earliest spring. 

I almost envy you the opportunity of seeing Wombwcll’s 
Menagerie. I suppose I got more delight out of that itiner- 
ant institution when I was nine or ten years old, than I have 
ever got out of the Zoological Cardens. The smells and the 
sawdust mingled themselves with my rapture. Everything 
was good. 

It was very dear of you to write to me before you finished 
your holiday. My love attends you all. 

Your letter this morning is a welcome assurance about you. 
We have been away in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 
paying visits to the Otters and the Halls. The weather, 
which is now broken, was glorious through all our wander- 
ing, which we made very interesting by })ausing to see Ely, 
Peterborough, and Lincoln Cathedrals. The Otters have a 
very pretty, happy household. He is a country gentleman 
now, acting as a magistrate, and glancini*^ towards Parliament. 
But lie keeps up his reading, and is delightful to talk to. 
Emily looks very pretty in her matronly position, with three 
little children. The Halls, too, are very pleasant to behold 
in their home-life. He has done wonders in building nice 
cottages and schools, and sinking wells where they were 
wanted, and founding a co-operative store — and, in general, 
doing whatever opportunity allows towards slowly improving 
this confused world. We saw (at Six-Mile Bottom) Mr and 
Mrs Sidgwick. Perhaps you know that they have had, and 
have, the admirable public spirit to let their house and ar- 
range to live for a year in the new Newnham House, in order 
to facilitate matters for the double institution. 

We are very well. Mr Cross gets stronger and brighter 
every day. We often mention you, because you arc associ- 
ated with so many of my memories. 

Our only bugbear— it is a very little one — is the having 
to make preliminary arrangemeiits towards settling our- 
selves in the ne\v house (4 Cheyne Walk). It is a quaint 
house; and a Mr Arinitage of Manchester, of whom you 
may have lieard, lia.s been superintending the decoration 
and furnishing, but not to the exclusion of old things, 
which we must carry and stow, especially wallings of 
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books. I am become so lazy that T shrink from all such 
practical work. 

I have been, and am, suffering under an attack of a com- utter to 
paratively mild sort, but 1 expect to be well in two or three 
days, and am just going to drive to Codalming to meet my 23 d Sept, 
husband. Hence I write this hurriedly. We should like to 
see you and Gertrude from Saturday to Monday some week 
next month, if it would be pleasant to you. 

This attack was a recurrence of tlic renal disorder of 
the previous year. On the 29th September wc went for 
ten days to Brighton, as the most accessible place for a 
bracing change. The first effects of the sea breezes were 
encouraging, but the improvement was not maintained. 

Shortly after our return to Witlcy, Dr Andrew Clark,^ 

“the beloved physician,^’ came down to consult with Mr 
Parson of Godaiming — on 2 2d October. From that time 
there was gradual but slow improvement, and, during 
November, a decided recovery of strength. But an Eng- 
lish autumn was not favourable to the invalid. Her 
sensibility to climatic infiucnccs was extreme. Tt will 
have been noticed in the preceding letters hoAV constantly 
change of air and scene was required, i had never seen 
my wife out of England, previous to our marriage, except 
the first time at Borne, when she was suffering. Aty 
general impression, therefore, had been tliat her hcaltli 
was always very low, and that she Avas almost constantly 
ailing. Moreover, I had been with her very frequently 
during her long severe illne.ss at Witley in 1879. ^ 

th(i more surprised, after our marriage, to lind that from 
the day she set her foot on Continental soil, till the day 
she returned to Witley, she was never ill — never even 
unwell. Bhe began at once to look many years younger. 
During the chiven years of our acquaintance T had never 
seen her so strong in health. The greater dryness and 
lightness of the atmosphere seemed to have a magical 
effect. At Paris we spent our mornings at the Louvre 
or the Luxembourg, looking at pictures or .sculpture, or 
seeing other sights — always fatiguing Avork. Tn the after- 
noons we took long Avalks in the Bois, and very often went 
to the theatre in the eveuing. Jleading and Avriting filled 
in all the interstices of time : yet there Avas no conscious- 
ness of fatigue. And avc had the same experience at all 
the places we .stayed at in Italy. On our Avay home she 
Avas able to take a great deal of walking exercise at Wild- 
^ Now Sir Andrew Clurk. 
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bad cand Baden. Decrease of physical strength coincided 
exactly with the time of our return to the damper climate 
of England. The specific form of illness did not declare 
itself until two months later, but her health was never 
again the same as it liad been on the Continent. Towards 
the middle of October she was obliged to keep her bed, 
but without restriction as to amount of reading and talk- 
ing, which she was always able to enjoy, except in mo- 
ments of acute pain. 

During her illness I read aloud, amongst other books, 
(^omte^s ‘Discours Pr(^limiiiaire,’ translated by Dr Bridges. 
This volume was one of her especial favourites, and she 
delighted in making me acquainted with it. For all 
Coulters writing she had a feeling of high admiration, 
intense interest, and very deep sympathy. I do not 
think I ever heard her speak of any writer with a more 
grateful sense of obligation for enlightenment. Her great 
debt to him was always thankfully acknowledged. But 
the appreciation was thoroughly selective, so far as T was 
able to judge. Parts of his teaching were accepted and 
other parts rejected. Her attitude towards him, as the 
founder of a new religion, may be gathered from the 
references and allusions in the foreg(gng coi rcspondence, 
and from the fact that for many years, and iq) to the 
time of her death, she subscribed to the Comtist Fund, 
but never, so far as I am aware, more directly associated 
herself with the members of the Positivist Church, it 
was a limited adherence. 

We generally began our reading at Witley with some 
clia])ters of the Bible, which was a very ])recious and 
sacred Book to her, not only from early associations, but 
also from the profound conviction of its importance in 
the development of the religious life of man. Rho par- 
ticularly enjoyed reading aloud some of the iincst chapters 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and St Paul’s Epistles. With a 
naturally rich, deep voice, rendered comi^letely flexible 
by constant practice ; with the keenest j)erception of the 
requirements of emphasis; and with the most subtle 
modulations of tone, — her reading threw a glamour over 
indifterent writing, and gave to the gresitcst writing fresh 
meanings and beauty. The BilJc and our elder J^ng- 
lish poets best suited the organ-like tones of her voice, 
which required, for their full eflect, a certain solemnity 
and majesty of rhythm. Her reading of Milton was 
especially fine; and I shall never forget four great 
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lines of the “ Samson Agonistas ” to whioh it did perfect 
justice — 

“ But what more oft in nations grown corrupt, 

And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Tliaii to love bondage more than liberty, - 
Bondage with case than strenuous libc'rty.’* 

The delighted conviction of justice in the thought — the 
sense of j)erfcct accord between thought, language, and 
rhythm— stimulated the voice of the reader to find the 
exactly right tone. Such reading requires for its i)er- 
fectioii a rare union of intellectual, moral, and physical 
qualities. It cannot be imitated. It is an art, like sing- 
ing, a personal possession that dies with the possessor, 
and leaves nothing behind exce^it a memory. Immedi- 
ately before her illness we had read, together, the First 
Part of ‘ Faust.’ Reading the poem in the original with 
such an interpreter was the opening of a new world to 
me. Nothing in all literature moved her more than the 
pathetic situation and the whole character of Oretchen. 
It touched her more than anything in Shakspeare. Dur- 
ing the time that we were reading the ‘ Faust,’ we were 
also constantly reading together, Sliaks})eare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth: sotne of Scott’s novels and Lamb’s essays 
too, in w’hich she greatly delighted. For graver study 
we read througli Professor Sayce’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Science of Language.’ Philology was a suViject in which 
she was most deeply interested ; and this "was my first 
experience of what seemed to me a limithiss persistency 
in application. I had noticed the persistency before, 
whilst looking at pictures, or whilst hearing her play 
difficult music; for it was characteristic of her nature 
that she took just as great pains to play her very best to 
a single unlearned listener, as most performers w^ould do 
to a room full of critical onjnosrent L Professor Saycc’s 
book was the first which we liad read together rcfpiiring 
very sustained attention (the * Divina Commedia’ w'e had 
read in very short bits at a time), and it revealed to me 
more clearly the depth of George Eliot’s mental concen- 
tration. Continuous thought did not fatigue her. She 
could keep her mind on the stretch hour after hour ; the 
body might give way, but the brain remained unwearied. 

lier memory held securely her great stores of reading. 
Even of light books her recollections were always crisp, 
definite, and vivid. On our way home from Venice, after 
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my illness, we were reading French novels of CherbuJiez, 
Alphonse Daudet, Gustave Droz, George KSand. Most of 
these books she had read years before, and I was aston- 
ished to find what clcar-cut, accurate impressions had 
been retained, not only of all the principal characters, 
but also of all the subsidiary personages — even their 
names were generally remembered. But, on the other 
hand, her verbal memory was not always to be depended 
on. She never could trust herself to write a quotation 
without verifying it. 

In foreign languages, George Eliot had an experience 
more unusual amongst women than amongst men. With 
a com]>lete literary and scholarly knowledge of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, she spo^e all four languages 
with diliiculty, though accurately and grammatically : 
but the mimetic power of catching intonation and accent 
was wanting. Greek and Latin she could read with 
thorough delight to herself ; and Hebrew was a favourite 
study to the end of her life. In her younger days, espe- 
cially at Geneva, inspired by Professor de la Hive’s lec- 
tures, she had been greatly interested in mathematical 
studies. At one time she applied herself heartily and 
with keen enjoyment to geometry, and she thought that 
she might have attained to some excellence in that branch 
if she had been able to pursue it. In later days the ma]> 
of the heavens lay constantly on lier table at Witley, and 
she longed for deeper astronomical knowledge. She liad 
a passion for the stars ; and one of the things to wliidi 
we looked forward, on returning to London, was a pos- 
sible visit to Greenwich Observatory, as she had never 
looked through a great telescope of the first class. Her 
knowledge of wild flowers gave a fresh interest each day 
to our walks in the Surrey lanes, as every hedgerow is 
full of wonders — to “those who know” : but she would, 

I think, have disclaimed for herself real botanical know- 
ledge, except of an elementary sort. 

This wide and varied culture was accompanied with 
an unaffected distrust of her own knowledge, — with the 
sense of how little she really knew, compared with wlis t 
it was i)ossible for her to have known, in the world. 
Her standard was always abnormally high — it was the 
standard of an expert ; and she believed in the aphorism 
tliat to know any subject well, we must know the details 
of it. 

During our short married life, our time was so mueb 
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divided between travelling and illness that my wife wrote 
very little, so that I have but slight personal experience 
of how the creative effort affected her. But she told me 
that, in all that she considered her best writing, there 
was a “not herself” which took possession of her, and 
that she felt her own personality to be merely the instru- 
ment through which this si)irit, as it were, was acting. 
Particularly she dwelt on this in regard to the scene in 
/ Middlemarch * between Dorotliea and llosainond, say- 
ing that, although she always knew they had, sooner or 
later, to come together, she kept the idea resolutely out 
of her mind until Dorothea was in JlOsamond^s drawing- 
room. Then, abandoning herself to the inspiration of 
the moment, she wrote the whole scene exactly as it 
stands, without alteration or erasure, in an intense state 
of excitement and agitation, feeling herself entirely pos- 
sessed by the feelings of the two women. Of all the 
characters she had attempted, she found Bosamond’s the 
most difficult to sustain. With this sense of “ possession,” 
it is easy to imagine what the cost to tlie author must 
have been of writing books, each of which has its tragedy. 
We have seen the suffering alluded to in the letters on 
the ‘Mill on the Floss, ^ ‘ Felix iiolt,^ and ‘ Bomola.' 

For those wh<y would know the length and the breadth 
of George Eliot’s intellectual capacity, she has wrilteu 
her books. Here I am only putting down some of my 
own personal impressions or recollections, which must 
be taken for what they are worth. In doing this, J 
should like to dwell on the catholicity of her judgment. 
Singularly free from tlie spirit of detraction, eitlier in 
respect of her contemporaries or her predecessors, she was 
always anxious to see the best and the most noble quali- 
ties of human beings or of books, in cases where she 
felt some general symi»alhy notwithstanding particular 
disagreements. And it was this wide sympathy, this 
understanding of so many points of view, that gained for 
her the j^assionatc devotion not only of personal friends, 
but also of literary admirers from the most widely sun- 
dered sections of society. Probably few people have ever 
received so many intimate confidences from confidants of 
such diverse habits of thought. 

This many-sidedness, however, makes it exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain, either from her books or from tlie 
closest personal intimacy, what her exact relation was to 
any existing religious creed or to any political party. 
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Yet George Eliot’s was emphatically a religious mind. 
My own impression is that her whole soul was so imbued 
with, and her imagination was so fired by, the scientific 
spirit of the age — by the constant rapid development of 
ideas in the Western world — that slie could not conceive 
that there was, as yet, any religious formula sufficient 
nor any known political system likely to be final. She 
had great hope, for the future, in the improvement of 
human nature by the gradual development of the affec- 
tions and the sympathetic emotions, and “ by the slow 
stupendous teaching of the world’s events ” — rather than 
by means of legislative enactments. Party measures and 
party men afforded her no great interest. Kepresenta- 
tive government, by numerical majorities, did not appeal 
to her as tlie last word of political wisdom. Generally 
speaking, she had little patience with talk about practi- 
cal politics, which seemed to her under our present sys- 
tem to be too often very unpractically handled by ignor- 
ant amateurs. The amateur was always a “stone of 
stumbling, and a rock of offence.” Her wrath used often 
to bo roused, in late years, by the increased bitterness in 
the language of parties, and by the growing habit of 
attributing, for political effect, the most shameful motives 
to distinguished statesmen. 

She was keenly anxious to redress injustices to women, 
and to raise their general status in the community. 
This, she thought, could best be effected by women im- 
proving their work — ceasing to be amateurs. ]>ut it was 
one of the most distinctly marked traits in her character, 
that she ])articularly disliked everything generally asso- 
ciated Avith the idea of a “masculine woman.” • She was, 
and as a woman she wished to be, above all things femi- 
nine — “ so delicate Avith her needle, and an admirable 
musician.” She Avas proud, too, of being an excellent 
liousekeeper — an excellence attained from knowing hoAv 
things ought to be done, from her early training, and 
from an inborn habit of extreme orderliness. Nothing 
offended her more than the idea that because a Avoman 
had exceptional intellectual poAvers, therefore it was right 
that she should absolve herself, or be absolved, from her 
ordinary household duties. 

It will liave been seen from the letters that George 
Eliot was deeply interested in the higher education of 
Avomcn, and that she AA^as amongst the earliest contribu- 
tors to Girtoii College. After meeting ISfr and Mrs 
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Honry Sidgwick, in September 1880, when they had 
gone to reside at the new hall of Newiihain College for a 
time, she was anxious to be associated in that work also, 
but she did not live to carry out the plan herself. The 
danger she was alive to in the system of collegiate educa- 
tion, was the possible weakening of the boinls of family 
affection and family duties. In her view, the family 
life holds the roots of all that is best in our mortal lot ; 
and she always felt that it is far too ruthlessly sacrificed 
in the case of J^nglish men by their i)ublic school and 
university education, and that much more is such a result 
to bo deprecated in the case of women. But, the abso- 
lute good being unattainable in our mixed condition of 
things, those women especially wlio are obliged to earn 
their own living, must do their best with the opportun- 
ities at their command, as “ they cannot live with pos- 
terity,” when a more pm-fect system may prevail. There- 
fore (feorge Eliot wished Cjlo(l-sj)ecd to the womenhs 
colleges. It was often in her mind and on her lips that 
the only worthy end of all learning, of all science, of 
all life, in fact, is, that human beings sliould love one 
another better. Culture merely for culture’s sake can 
never be anytliii^ but a sapless root, capable of produc- 
ing at best a shrivelled branch. 

In her general attitude towards life, George Eliot was 
neither optimist nor })essimist. She held to the middle 
term, which she invented for herself, of “ meliorist.” 
She ’was cheered by the hope and by the belief in gradual 
improvement of the mass; for in her view each indi- 
vidual must find the better part of happiness in helping 
another. She often thought it wuscst not to raise too 
ambitious an ideal, especially for young people, but to 
im})ress on ordinary natures the immense possibilities of 
making a small home circle brighter and better, Eew 
arc born to do the great work of the world, but all are 
born to this. And to the natures capable of the larger 
effort, the field of usefulness will constantly widen. 

In her personal bearing George Eliot was seldom 
moved by the hurry which mars all dignity in action. 
Her commanding brows and deep penetrating eyes wci-e 
seconded by the s\veet, restrained, impressive speech, 
which claimed something like an awed attention from 
strangers. But to those very near to her there was 
another side of her nature, scarcely susiiected by outside 
friends and acquaintances. No one could be more cap- 
2 U 
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Letter to 
Mrs Coil- 
grove, 

8d Nov. 


Madame 
Bndichon, 
7tli Nov. 


PtECOVERING STKENGTH. [wiTLEY, 

able of enjoying and of communicating genuine, loving, 
hearty, uncontrollable laughter. It was a dee})-seated 
wish, expressed in the poem of “Agatha’’ — “T would 
have young things merry.” And I remember, many 
years ago, at the time of our first acquaintance, how 
deeply it pained her when, in rei)ly to a direct question, 
I was obliged to admit that, with all my admiration for 
her books, I found them, on the whole, profoundly sad. 
But sadness was certainly not the note of her intimate 
converse. For she had the distinctively feminine qualities 
which lend a rhythm to the movement of life. The 
quick sympathy that understands without words; the 
capacity for creating a pervading atmosphere of loving 
interest; the detachment from outside influences; the 
delight ill everything worthy — even tlie smallest thing — 
for its own sake ; the readiness to receive as well as to 
give impressions ; the disciplined mental habit which 
can hold in check and conquer the natural egoism of a 
massive, powerful personality ; the versatility of mind ; 
the varied accomplishments ; — these are characteristics 
to be found more highly developed amongst gifted women 
than amongst gifted men. Add to these the crowning 
gift of genius, and, in such companionship, wo may 
possess the world without belonging to it. 

The November days had come now — cold and clear. 
My wife was able again to enjoy the daily drives and 
walks, on which ksIic ivas very dependent for health. 
The letters continue. 

Since I wrote to you 1 have been much more ill, and have 
only, during the last few days, begun to feel myself recover- 
ing strength. But 1 have been cared for with something 
much bettor than angelic tenderness. The fine clear air, if 
it lasts, will induce us to linger in the country ; and indeed 
I am not yet quite fit to move ; for though I api)ear to be 
quite cured of my main ailment, half my bodily self has 
vanished. We are having deliciously clear days here, and I 
get out for short drives and walks. 1 really have nothing 
to complain of now except a little lack of strength. I plav 
on the piano again, and walk with perfect ease. Tlierc is a 
long chapter about myself ! 

Three weeks ago I had a rather troublesome attack, but 1 
am getting well now, though still reduced and comparatively 
weak. We shall probably linger here till near the end of 
the month, for the autumnal landscape is very l>eautiful, and 
I am not yet quite fit for the exertion of moving. It is a 
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comfort to tliink that you can he very snug through tlie Letter to ' 
winter in your nice house. What a pity we are not "within 
an easy driving distance from you ! nu Nov. ’ 

Mr Hall is here to-day. Tie gave a leclurc on Leclairc, 
the house-painter in Paris who initiated an excellent plan of 
co-operative sharing for his workmen. It has been printed, 
and when I have another copy I will send it you. Leclairc 
is menticned by John S. Mill in the notes to his ^ Political 
Economy,’ but had not been otherwise taken much notice of. 

Still you may know all about him. 

1 thank you with great feeling for sending me an account m. D’Mbert, 
of my revered Maman’s peaceful falling aslce[). Blessed are 
the dead, who rest from the struggles of tins dillicult life. 

The pitiable are those who survive in loneliness ; and I feel 
sorrowfully that, notwithstanding the numerous friends whose 
respectful regard you have won, your loneliness will press on 
you with a weight proportioned to the devoted care wliich 
has for years sanctified your life, and made you cherish it in 
order that you might bless another life to its close. That 
Maman should have retained full possession of her sweet 
mind through all her increasing weakness, will always give 
perfection to your remembrance of her. There will be nothing 
to blot out from the sacred record. 

T trust that your health will continue to bear up, and that 
you will be able to relieve the weary days by some gentle 
activity such as you have been accustomed to. 

I have been rather ill lately, but am getting well again. 

Thanks for your loving remembrance (d’ me. We have Mrs Uume- 
becn kept in the country by two sufiicient causes : 1 have 
been ill, and the house at Cheync AYalk has not been ready 
to receive us. I sup[)osc we shall not be there till the end 
of the month instead of the beginning. One of the good 
things 1 look forward to is the sight of your dear face 
again. You will sec little more than half of me, for nearly 
half has been consumed. But I have been nursed with 
supreme tenderness, and am daily gaining some strength. 

Much love to both. 

We are lingering here for three reasons — the beauty of charic.-iL 
the weather, the unreadiness of tlic house, and my unfitness 2 S 0 V. 
to bear the hurry of moving. I am getting better, but have 
not yet been able to bear much exertion. 

TJianks for your pretty letter. I do not think 1 shall 
have many ret’u.i.:. of Novembers, but tlicre is cv^ery jiros- 
pect that sucli as remain to me will he as liapiy 
can be made by the devoted tenderness wliicli watches over 
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Lewes, 23d 
Nov. 


Mrs Bray, 
28th Nov. 


Journal. 


Lett(>r to 
Mrs Coii- 
grev(!, 

0th Dec., 

1’roiiiCheyi 

Walk, 


[WITLEY, 

me. Your years will probably be many, and it is cheer- 
ing to me to think that you have many siirings of happi- 
ness in your lot that are likely to grow fuller with advanc- 
ing time. 

I have thought of you all the more because I have not 
even heard anything of you for several months. You will 
wonder less why T have not written, as a consequence of 
those thoughts, when T tell you that I have been ill, and 
not allowed to do anything but indulge myself and receive 
indulgence. I am very well now, and am every day con- 
sciously gathering strength, so that if I could like giving 
trouble, 1 should look back on my illness as a great oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the tenderest watching and nursing. 
I ke[it my bed only about a week, and have always been 
ecjual, except at short intervals, to much reading and 
talking, so that there is no fair cause for any grumbling 
oil my part. It has not been so bad an illness as that of 
last summer. You sec we arc not yet at Cheyne Walk, but 
we are to bo settled there liy the end of next week, i have 
had no trouble, but have remained here on my cushions 
while Mr (hoss has gone early for several mornings running, 
to superintend the removal. It is dilliimlt to give you 
materials for imagining my “ world.” Tlpnk of mo as sur- 
rounded and cherished by family love — by brothers and 
sisters whose charactm’s are admirable to me, and who have 
for years been my friends. But there is no excessive visit- 
ing among us, and the life of my own hearth is chielly tliat 
of dual companionship. If it is any good for me that 
my life has been prolonged till now, I believe it is owing 
to this miraculous alfection which has chosen to watcli 
over me. 

Dec, 3. — Came to 4 dhcync Walk. 

])er. 4. — Went to l’oi)ular Concert at St James’s Hall. 
Heard Madame Neruda, Ihitti, and Miss Zimmermann. 

Only on Fi iday evening did we get into tliis new house, 
and 1 had deferred writing to you till 1 could say, “ Come 
and see me.” 1 can say so now, but on reflection I have 
come to the conclusion that you would like yourself to fix a 
time beforehand, the journey here being rather long. Per- 
haps you will like to choose a day on which you could go to 
Emily also, her house being less formidably distant — across 
the Park and down 8Ioane Street would be an easy way to 
us. This week we shall be much engaged in household 
matters, such as the reduction to order of the chaos which 
still reigns in certain places least obvious to visitors, and the 
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procuring of small objects, either necessary or desirable. Lotterto 
But after this week I shall be most glad if you and Dr 
Congreve will come to see us just ns and v>k>n you would Sh doo., 
find the least inconvenience in doing so— either at lunch- 
time (half-past one) or at a later hour. 

I find myself in a new climate here — the London air and 
this particular house being so warm com[)arcd with Witlcy. 

I hope that you too find the air mild, for 1 know that suits 
you best. 

Dr and Airs Congreve ])aid their promised visit the 
week after this letter was written ; and Aladame Belloc 
lunched with us the following day. Order was begin- 
ning to reign in the new house. The books had all been 
arranged as nearly as pos.sible in the same order that 
they had occiiiiied at The Priory, Air Badermaeher of 
the Pantechnicon having given Ids jiersonal attention 
to this arrangement of some thousjinds of volumes, for 
which Oeorge Eliot was particularly grateful. Notwith- 
standing all this care, however, there were many unfore- 
seen details of furnishing still to be completed, which 
caused a considerable cxi>cnditnro of time. We con- 
tinued reading aloud Alax Aliillcrks ‘Lectures on the 
Science of Language,’ and Dufiichrs translation of ‘ Don 
Qui.xoto’: wc wore nlso reading ‘llermauu and i.)oro- 
thea,’ Tennyson’s Li-t volume of poems, just ])ublisliod, 
and Air I'h'edcric Alyers’s volume on Wordsworth. In 
the evenings wc luid always a little feast of music., and 
were becoming in every way reconciled 1“ town life, not- 
withstanding the lo.ss of country (|iiiet, light, and beauty. 

On the afternoon of Friday the lytli December we went 
to see the “Agameiiiiion ” performed in Creek by Ox- 
ford undergraduates. The representation was a groat 
enjoyment— an exciting stimulus— and my wife proposed 
that during the winter we should read together some of 
the great Crech dramas. Tlic following afternoon wc 
went to the Saturday Pojmlar CVmccrt at St James’s 
Hall. It was a cold <lay. Tlie air in the hall was over- 
heated, and Ccorge Eliot allowed a fur cloak which she 
W 7 )rc to slip from her shoulders. I was conscious of a 
draught, and was afraid of it for Jior, ns she was very 
sensitive to cold. 1 begged her to resume the cloak, but, 
smiling, she whispered that the room was really too hot. 

In the evening she played tlirough vsc.voral of the pieces 
that we had iioard at the concert, witli all her accus- 
tomed enjoyment of the juano, and ^sitli a touch as true 
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DEATH. 


Letter 
to M rs 
Strachey, 
19th Dec. 


[CHBYNE WALK, 

and as delicate as ever. On Sunday there was very slight 
trouble in the throat, but not sufficient to prevent her 
from coming down-stairs to breakfast as usual. In the 
afternoon she was well enough to receive visits from Mr 
Herbert Spencer and one or two other friends. After- 
wards she began the following letter to Mrs Strachey. 
It was left unfinished in her writing-case, and is 
printed as it stands. 

I have been tliinking so much of Lady Col vile, and yet I 
shrank from troubling even your more indirect sympathetic 
sorrow with a letter. I am wondering how far her health is 
in a state to endure this loss — a loss which extends even to 
me, who only occasionally saw, but was always cheered by, 
the expression of a wise and sw^cet nature, which clearly 
shone in 8 ir James (!oIvile’s manner and conversation. 
One great comfort I believe slie has — that of a sister’s 
affection. 

Here the letter is broken off. The pen which had 
carried delight and comfort to so many minds and hearts, 
here inaik its last mark. The spring, which had broad- 
ened out into so wide a river of s[)eecli, ceased to flow. 

Little more remains to be told. On Monday the 
doctor treated the case as one of laryngeal sore throat ; 
and when Dr Andrew Clark came for consultation on 
Wednesday evening, the pericardium was found to bo 
seriously affected. Whilst tlie <loctors were at her bed- 
side, she had just time to whisi)cr to me, “ ’rell them I 
have great pain in the left side,” before she became un- 
conscious. Her long illness in the autumn had left her 
.no ])ower to rally. ISIie i)a.ssed away, about ten o’clock 
at night, on the 2 2d December i 88 o. 

She died, as she would herself have chosen to die, 
without protracted pain, and with every faculty brightly 
vigorous. 

Her body rests in High gate ( Cemetery, in the grave 
next to iMr Lewes. Jn sleet and snow, on a bitter day 
— the 29tl] December — very many wliom slie knew— 
very many whom she did not know — pressed to her 
giavc-side with tributes of tears and flowers. 

Her spirit joined that choir invisible “whose music is 
the gladness of the world.” 

The loss is too recent — and in any case it would bo 
inappropriate for me — to say anything hero of the 
massive influence George Eliot exerted on the minds and 
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on the hearts of her contemporaries. That influence is 
still present with us. 

The place that may belong to her in the minds and 
in the hearts of future generations will bo finally ad- 
judged on the merits of her works. We wlio write and 
we who read to-day will never know that final verdict, 
but I think that those of us who loved her may trust to 
it with confidence. 
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lluudmrg, 493— on reluvn home, 495— on 
the pleasures of the eountry, 516 - on 
(.Jiristmas invitation, 519— on silence of 
the country, 525. 

Crown Prince and Pritieess of Prussia, din- 
ner with, 573— their .sim]>lc manner, ?b.~- 
guests at table, ib. 

Cruiksluink, George, 146 

Cummiiig, article on, in the ‘Westminster,’ 
194. 

D’Albert, IM. ami Mmo., l‘Jl- residence' with 
at Geneva, 122— their hoio,.hold, 123- 
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paints Jier portrait, 131— visits England, 
132— letters to, on lier novels, 289— on 
sympathy with Christianity, 298 — on 
translating ‘Adam liede,' 303— Conserva- 
tive feeling, 810— on her anxious di.sjiosi- 
tion, 317— on the ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ 328, 
831— on her French admirers, 348 — ‘La 
Famine Tiilliver,’ 353— on ‘ Lcs Wisi*r- 
ables,’ 354 — 011 ‘Silas Warner,’ 35G — 
Gounod’s “Faust,” 3GJ— on translating 
‘ Romola,’ 391— longing to see “ Maman,” 
430— horroi’s of war, 4(JS— English letter- 
writing, 476—011 editing J^ewes’s works, 
603— on death of Madame, 627. 

Dallas, Mr E. S., an admirer of ‘Adam 
Bede,' 264. 

Daniel, the prophecies of, 93. 

‘Daniel Deromla, writing, 535— fear for MS. 
being burnt, .542 — anticipations of, 54.5 — 
public iiitere.st in, 547, 557— lini.slied, 552 
—Jewish element in, 555. 

Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ 204, 296. 

“David Fanx', Confectioner " (“ Brotlier 
Jacob”), written, 325. 

Dawson, Mr George, lecturer, 97, 317, 52.3. 

Dean llamsay, letter from, with his ‘Ilemi- 
ni.scenecs of Scottish Life,’ 403. 

Death, imagining the nearness of, .527. 

“ Deliasiiig the Moral Currency,” 594. 

Delight in the Country, 510— iii old friends, 
581. 

Deprcs.^ion from damp, 540. 

Derbyshire, memories of, 437. 

Deutseh, bis article on the T.almnd, 418. 

‘Dciitscher Novelleiischatz,’ 470. 

“ Development of Industries,” effect of, 
379. 

Development of religion, 447. 

Dialect in ‘Adam Bede,’ 2-57, .560. 

Dickens, Charles, meeting with, 116— letter 
from, 237 -reeognise.s woman’s hand in 
‘Clerical Life,’ /6.— dines at Wand.sworlli, 
291— asks for a s1,ory for ‘All the. Year 
Round,' ‘293— his death, 460 — his ‘Life ’ )>y 
Forster, 479. 

Dinah Morris, the eharaetor of, 255. 

Dinner at Greenwich, with Mr John Black- 
wood, Colonel Stewart, Colomd llamlcy, 
and 3Ir Skene, .339, 

D’Israeli’s • Taiicred,’ 90 — his theory of 
races, 94— funeral oration on the Duke of 
Wellington, 155. 

‘Divina Commedia,’ reading llic, with Mr 
Cross, 589. 

Dorking, fourth visit to, 300. 

Doyle, Mr, 455. 

Drama, trying a, 379. 

Dresden: end of vol. ii. of ‘Adam Bede’ 
written at, 2.52— the. “Sisline Ma»loniia,” 
ib. — Holbein'.s Madonna, 253 — tbetbeatres 
and concerts, ib. 

Druce, Mr, visit to, at Sevenoaks, 617. 

Dulwich Picture-Gallery, 274. 

Dumas (the elder) on ‘Adam Bede,’ 348. 

Dutch translation of George Eliot’s novels, 
505. 

Dwelling on faults, abstention from, 465. 

Dying in harness, on, 508, 

Dyspeptic troubles ami their cure, 383. 


Early death, thoughts on, 384. 

Edinburgh criticisms more favourable than 
Jjondoii, 264. 

Edinburgh, enjoyment of, 152— visit to 
Craigerook, 153. 

Editor’s life, 155, 159. 

Education of Women, 422— the higher, 512, 

Effect of talking of licr own books, 278. 

Elfect of writing, the, 623. 

Egoti.sin, cure- for, 97. 

“Elijah,” delight in hearing the, 89, 90. 

Ellis, Mr and Mrs, 138. 

Emer-son, fh-st mectUig w'ith, 104 - Carlyle’s 
eulogium on, 105— his ‘Man the Reformer,’ 
323. 

Engledcld Green, delightful week at, 352. 

English letter-writing, 476. 

Engli.sh and French working classes, differ- 
ence between, 99 ; domestic life vennis 
German, lOl- atiitmle, towards Orientals, 
.556 — ignorance of the Jew.s, ib. 

‘Englishwoman’s Journal’ on the Infant 
Seamstrossi's, 286. 

‘Ethics of George Eliot’s Works,’ by J. C. 
Brown, 594. 

E\aus, Christiana (sister), married to Sir 
Edward Clarke, surgeon, 15 — rolat.ioiis 
between tlie sisters, 16— her hiishand's 
death, 156-— plans for her family, ih.- 
letterto her brother Isaac regarding, 21S 
— visit from her sister, 285. 

Evans, Isaac (brother), recollections of his 
.sister, 8 her suseeplibility to terror, ib. 
— tlu'ir happy childhood, 9— trii) to Lon- 
don, lt>— his marriage, 41— letter in April 
1857, 21H-4ll’ene\ve(l (•orresi»ondeiier‘ willi 
his sister on her marriage with Mr Cross, 
610— notice of hi.s family, ih. 

Evans, Uohert (father), his career, 1 — 
removed to Griff, 2 — influence of kis 
Ide.'is on his daughter, H— his position, 
6 his wife, ]tartly reiiresented in Ali.s 
Poyser, 7 — her death, 15 — remo\:il h> 
Foieshill Boad, Cox entry, 41— strong d.s- 
ajiproval of his daughter’s religious views, 
64-slie visits lier hrother at Gritf, 
regrels lier impetuosity, and returns li> 
Foieshill, 69— his illness, 82 -visits Doxer 
with hi.s danghfer, 8.5 — tri|i to I.sle <»f 
Wight, 91— illness increases, and visits 
St Lc«mards, 102— returns to Coxentrx, 
101 -his death, 111. 

Evans, Mrs Samuel (aunt), suggests I lie 
Dinah Morris of ‘ Adam Bede,’ 22, 

Exmns, J. C., oilers £1000 for a .story for 
American i>eriodical, 283. 

Kvidi'in'O, the value of, 4.S3. 

Evil speaking, contrition for, 106. 

‘ Fables,’ by Lord Lylton, 521. 

Fairness and pity, xvlmre necessary, 567. 

Fame in dreams, 281. 

Family reunion, ,505— joy.s, 609. 

Faraday, letter from, acknoxvl edging pres- 
entation cojiy of ‘ ClciieJil Life,’ 241 . 

Farming, an epoch in, 598, 

Faueit, Helen, adniinitioii of, ICO. 

Faults, abstention from dxvelling on, 46.5. 

‘ Faust,’ reading in the original, 621. 
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Fawcett, Henry, article on Strikes l)y, 323. 

‘ Fawn of Sertorins,’ 86. 

Fcclitcr in “ llanilct,*’ 342— liis “Othello,” 
340. 

Feeling old for lier years, 322. 

‘Felix Holt,' writing commenced, 385— 
reading for, 380— Blackwood oirer.s £5000 
for, 305— jiains taken with, 390— liiiished 
in excitement, 397— final instalment of 
payment lor copyright received from 
I Hack wood, 412— a(ldrc.ss to working men 
by, 417. 

Perrier, Mr, translates Kanfmann’s article 
on ‘ Deronda,' 5(35. 

Feuerbach, translation of, imhlished ; first 
and only time her real name appeared in 
jirint, 108. 

Fiction, contemporary, 537. 

Fiction reading condemned, 24. 

Fiction wi'itiiig, flist mention of, 203— how 
I e.ame to write, 204-200. 

Florence : re.st ing in a (piii't hotel, 312. 
Flower, Mr, 139. 

Funtainehleau, vi.sit to, 514. 

Forster, W. E., his article on Hlavery, 1.57. 
Forster, .lolin, ‘ Life of Bicken.s,’ 479. 

‘ Fortnightly Review,' Lewes accepts editor- 
ship of, 383. 

Foster, Professor Michael, his draught «*f 
conditions fur lAnves .srndeiitship, 5;'', 
597. 

Franee, the Emiiire in, 520, 

Franco-Gm’inan war, 403, 407. 

Franklin, Miss Rebecca, her school at 
Coventry, 12— her deal li, 513. 

Freethinkers, little symiuitli^j with, as a 
elas.s, 350. 

French and Engli.sh working cla.s.se.s, diJler- 
ein'i! between, 99. 

French revolution of 1848, 98. 

Fronde, J. A., write.s for the ‘ AVestminsler 
Review,’ 102 — hi, s opinion of ‘Clerical 
Lil'e/ 23S--lcUcr from George Eliot to, 207. 
Fronde’s ‘ .Shadows of the Clouds,’ 109. 
Fuller, M.'irgaret, her.Tonrnal, 144. 
Fiirni.sliiiig. on troubles of, .370. 

“ Futile Lying,” letter on, 38.5. 

Oaiiihler, a girl, 404. 

(ijiribaldi at tlie Crystal Pal.ace, 370. 

O'a.MvLdl. Mrs, ‘Ruth’ by, 158— .su.speeted to 
have written ‘Adam Bede,’ 270 — letter 
IVoin, 292 — expres.sc.s admiration of 
‘Si.i.es’ and ‘Adam Bede,’ 2'9.5. 

(Icucvu, life at Cainpagne Plongeon, 112— 
Genevese preachers, 114— /A7e of naviga- 
tion, 11(3— ellcct of change of life, 118 — 
plans for l(>.s.sons, 45.— Baronne de Liul- 
wig.sdorlV, 119— home remembranee.s, 12.5 
— iieanty of scenery, 120— delight in town 
life, i5.— the Jura, 130— hast days in, 132. 
Geoige, Eliot. -1819-37 : Birth at Arbury 
farm, 1— removal to Gritf, 2— anecdotes of 
lallior, 6 — charaeter of motluT, 7 — at 
Dame’s school, ih. - at Mi.s.s Latliom’s 
•school at Attleboro, 8— hapfiy ehihlhood, 
9— (ivst books read, 10— lirst journey to 
filad'ord.shire, ih. — Miss Wallington’s 
tichool at Nuneaton, 11 — completes 


‘Waverley,’ ??).— favourit.o books, 12— 
charade acting, ih. - Miss Franklin’.s 
seliool at Cove.ntry, 75.— particulars of 
the Miss Franklins, 12-14— riot at Nun- 
eaton, 14--fir.st letter to Mis.s Lewis, 15 
—mother’s iiliie.ss and death, 7/;.— lion.se- 
keeper at Grill’, 17— life and studies there, 
ih. 

1838-41 ; First visit to London, 19— re- 
ligious asceticism, 75.— nineteenth birth- 
day, 21— r(!ligi()u.s objections to music, 
76.— religious reflections, 22— besetting 
sin, ambition, ‘24— oiijections to fiction 
reading, 75.— lir.st pixmi, 28— books read 
and .studie.s pursued, 30— Gormau lessons 
begun, 75.— chart of ecclesiastical history, 
ih. -Itali.ni studies, 33— dislike to house- 
keeping work, 34— reads l.saac Taylor, 35 
—visits Birmingham to hear “Messiah,” 
30 — 1ransial<‘s German ]»oein, 37 — her 
reading, 38— removal to Folcshill Road, 
Coventry, 40. 

1811-4(3; Coventry life, 41— mental de- 
]>rcssion, 43— friendsliipwitliMrand Mrs 
Bray, 4.5— reads Cliarlcs Ileimell's ‘ In- 
(luiry,’ 75.- ell’eet of thi.s hook, 40— gives 
up going to church, (34— family difticul- 
ties, 07— regrets her ini]M;tuo8ity, 08— 
resumes going to elinrcl), 09 --intimacy 
with Mi^.^ .s.ii.ih nciiiii'll ami Mr and Mrs 
Brji 3 ', ih. -attitmie towards imnmitality, 
70 excursion to Stratford and Malvern, 
71— meets Roliort. Owen, 72— .studie.s Ger- 
man and musie, ih.— oi»inioii in n'gard to 
conformity, 73— ti-anslatiou of Strauss’s 
‘ Lelien .lesu,’ 75— despair about publi- 
cation of Strauss, 70— triji to tlie High- 
lands, SO. 

1846-49 ; Straii.s.s translation published, 
85 — classical books wanted, 80 — sus- 
pected of novi'l - writing, 75.— reading 
Fostcr’.s life, 87— tbonglits on Jesus at 
Emmau.s, 88 — a chibl’.s idea of God, 76.— 
visits Ijondon, and hears “ Elijah,” 89— 
re-reading Hoiumirs ‘ liKpiiry,’ 90— visit 
to Isle uf Wiglit witli fatlier, 91— a<lmira- 
tion of Richardson, 92— dcligiit in George 
Sand’s ‘lAttrcs d'un Voyageur,’ 93— dis- 
like to Jews, 94— .sujirciiiacy of Hebj-ew 
jtot'try, 95— admiration of Roberts and 
Creswick, 9(3— opinion of Mr Dawson the 
lecturer, 97— sympatliy with revolution, 
98— Fi'ance and England contrasted, 99— 
.sympathy with iionconfonnity, 100— vi.sit 
to St Ltonards, 10‘2— father’.s illness, i6. 
—mental depression, 76.— Imw to be over- 
come, 11'3— admiration of Louis Blanc, 
76.— recovery from depression, 104— opin- 
ion of ‘Jane Eyre,’ i5.— meets Emerson, 
76.— again suffering from depression, 10(5 
— contrition for evil-spoaking, 75.— read- 
ing Macaulay’s ‘Hi.'story’, 107— bodily suf- 
fering, 76.- on the influenee of Sand’s and 
Uonssean’s writings, 108— writes review 
of the ‘Ishmicsis of Faith,' 75.— tran.slates 
Spinoza’.s ‘ Tractatns Theologico-Politi- 
cus,' 110— father’s death, 111. 

1849-50 ; Goes abroad wilh Mr and Mrs 
Bray, 111— Geneva, life at Cainpagne 
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Plongoon, i6.— prophetic anticipation of 
position seven years later, 117— efl'ect of 
change of life, 118— plana for lessons, ib. 
— liiids apartments in Geneva, 121— enjoy- 
ment of society, i^.— need of oncourage- 
inent, 122— life in Geneva, 124— yearning 
for friends at home, 125— remarks on 
translations of Spinoza, 12f>— desire for a 
woman's duty, 128— imrtrait hy M. D’ Al- 
bert, 131— remarks on t;ducation of chil- 
dren, ih.— leaving Geneva, L32. 

1850-54 : Ibiturns to England, 132— i“e- 
views Mackay’s ‘ Progress of the Intellect’ 
in ‘ W<istuiinsier,’ 133— assistant-editor of 
‘Westminster Review,’ 136 — introduced 
to Mr Lewes, 137— intimacy begins, 140— 
lielp in despondency, 143— growing inti- 
macy with Mr Herbert Spencer, 145— dis- 
like of scrap-work, 147— visit to Edin- 
biirgli, 152— an editor’s life, 155— ill with 
rheumatism, 157— interest in America, 
158— growing intimacy Avith Mr Lewes, 
160, 166— conlcmiilates publishing ‘The 
Idea of a Future Life,’ 165— union with 
Mr Lewes, 109— letter to Mrs Bray, ib, 

1S54-55 : Visits Antwci ]) witli Mr Lewes, 
171— exti’acts from journal, 171 et seq. - 
Weimar, 171-178 — Berlin recoiled ions, 
178-185— woik at Wedmar and Berlin, ISO 
—remarks on books read, fh.— return to 
England, 101. 

1855-57: Aviieles Avritten, 103 - effect 
of article on Camming, 104— reading on 
physiology, 106 -mi.scellaneou.s writing, 
107— Spinoza's ‘Ethics,’ tran.sdation lin- 
i.shed, V/j. - wishe.s not to be knoAA'ii as 
trfinslat(jr, 100 -ai li(des on Young and 
Riehl, 200— first mention of llction writ- 
ing, 203— “lloAv r came to Avritc llction,” 
204— coiTespondenee about “Amos Bar- 
ton,” 206 — “ Mr Gillil’s Love - Story ” 
begun, 200 — Black'Avood’s higli admira- 
tion of the story, 210— name of “George 
Eliot" assumed, 2 1 2— artistic bent, ib.— 
Cateriiia and the ilagger-sfeiic, 21.3 -tiij) 
to Ihc Scilly Lsles, 215— social life at St 
Mary’s, 217 — on eoncliision.s of storie.s, 
210 — Jersey, ib - Mr Liggins, ‘220 — »tpin- 
ion.s of “ Mr (jillil's Love-Stoiy," 220-222 
— ha]>]>in< ss in her life, 22:> - Bl:ickAVtTod’.s 
opinion of “ Janet’ .s Uepenlance,” ‘224 — 
haunted by iieAV story, 22S —‘Adam Bede’ 
begun, 220— receives ,4il20 fur first edition 
of ‘Clerical Life,’ ib. — unbelief in others’ 
love, ih . — .symjtathy with individuals, 
230— obje<;tion to tlicisin, 231 — evening 
stiidie.s, 233 -Major Blackwood susiiecU 
identity of George Eliot, 233— review of 
year 1857, ‘235, 

18.58 : ‘ The Times ’ revieAvs ‘ Scenes of 
Clerical Life,’ 236— letter from Charle.s 
Dicken.s, recognising woman’s hand, 237 
—from Fronde, 238— from Mrs Carlyle, 
240— reA'cals herself to John BlackAvooil, 
242— visit to Germany, 244-253— laticr 
half of ‘Adam Bede' Avritten, 252— de- 
scription of life at Dn'sden, ib. — history 
of ‘Adam Bede,’ 254-257 --retrospect of 
year, 253. 


1859- 60 : Reading up for ‘ Mill on the 
Floss,* 260— letter to John Blackwood on 
‘Adam Bede,’ 46.— wishes Carlyle to reatl 
lier novels, 263— awakening to fame, 267 
—Mr Liggins said to be author of ‘ Adam 
Bede,' 260 — finished the “Lifted Veil ’’ 
271— reveals herself to Brays as author of 
‘Adam Bede,’ 277— trip to Switzei-laud, 
229— fourtli edition (6000) of ‘Adam Bede ’ 
sold ill a fortnight, 280 — receives £800 
beyond bargain for success, 201 — 16,000 
sold in one year, 296 — Sir ICdward Buhver 
Lytton, 803— ‘Mill on the Floss’ linished, 
304 -start for Italy, 305. 

1860: First journey to Italy, 305— Rome, 
16. — Naples, 311 — Florence, 312— tirsL 
mention of Italian noA'el, 813 — Venice, 
315 — home by Berne and Geneva, 46.— 
enriched Avitli new ideas, 316. 

1860- 61 : ‘Mill on the Floss’ 8ucce.ss, 
316— sitting to LaAvrence for portrait, 32.; 
—Independence secured, 327— the Queen’s 
admiration of ‘Mill on tlie Floss,' 328 - 
success of ‘Silas Marner,’ 336 — secoml 
journey to Italy, 338 — ■ hopeful about 
future work, i6. — began ‘lioinola,’ :;4,5 
—studying for, 347, 

186*2-65: Begins ‘Romola* again, 318 
- otTered .£10,000 for ‘Romola' for llie 
‘Cornliill,' but idea given up, 352 — £7000 
accepted und(?r new terms, 353— tlie (iH’ccI, 
of Avriting ‘ Romola,’ 361— continued ill- 
hcjiltli, ib., 863 — mention of letter I'roiii 
Frederick Maurice, 365— third visit to 
Italy, 377— trying a drama, 379— rebd- 
.spect of y|^ 1864, 381— “A Word for Hie 
Germans ’^written, 383— ‘ Felix Holt’ be- 
gun, 46. —readings, 386 — eximdilioii In 
Brittany, 388 -retrospect of JS65, 301. 

1860 :"Mr Ilarrisou’s legal help in ‘ Kclix 
Holt,’ .'103, 304, 395 — olfered .£5000 Inr 
‘ Felix Holt’ by BlackAvood, 305— visit to 
llollaiid and Gei’inany, 307— ‘ The Spaiiisli 
^bvr^y’ taken up again, 401 - reading tor, 
403— sj^rt for Spain, 405. 

1867: Journey to Spain, 405— learning 
Spanish, 407— letters from Si»ain, 407-111 
— return to The Priory, 411— two uioiitbs' 
visit to North Germany, 411- -acipiitinl- 
aneo with Mrs Cross and family, 415 — 
“Addrc.ssto the Working Men," 417, US. 

1S6S: Monili’s Adsit to Torquay, 121— 
‘Spanish Gypsy’ finished, 424— notes mi 
‘Sp.anish Gyiisy,' i6.--ou the writing ol' 
poetry instead of novol.s, 428-— six Avi’cts' 
journey to Baden, 429— meditaiiug sub- 
ject of Timoleon, 438— retro.sim.ct of the 
year, 439— clicap edition of noveds, 440. 

1869-72: Poem on “Agatha," 
writing “Ilow Lisa Loved the King," 
443— fourth visit to Italy, 46.— religion 
of the future, 446— “ Sonnets on Child- 
hood’’ finished, 449 — the 'phenomena of 
spiritualism, 450— the Byron scandal, l-' i 
— ‘ Legend of J ubal ’ begun, 454— letter mi 
the Po.sitivi.st problem, 455— visit to (Ger- 
many, 456— 1/hree days’ visit to Oxfoid, 
4.58— groAving dislike of migratory bin, 
460— “ Armgart ” begun, 462— imlustrud 
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schemef?, 465— visit to Shottorniill, 4G9— 
visit from Tennyson, 473 — delight in in- 
tellcntual activity, 474 — reception of 
‘Middleinarch,’ 477 —Forster’s ‘Life of 
Dickens,’ 479— ‘ Middleinarch’ finisliod, 
492— a niontli’s visit to Ilomhurg, 49:’.— 
a girl gamhler, 491— ‘ Maga ’ on ‘ Middle- 
march,’ 499. 

1873-75: lleception of ‘Middleinarch, 
603— Dutcli translation of novels, 506— 
German reprints, 507— visit to Gamhridgo, 
6J 2— visit to the Master of Balliol, 5i:4— 
nine weeks’ trip to the Continent, ih,— 
another hook siniinering in her thoughts, 
518— retrospect of 1873, 519— cheaper edi- 
tion of novels, 521— ‘ Legend of Jul)ar 
jnihlishcd, 525— journey to the Ardennes, 
531 -sales of her hooks, 5.35— value of 
early religions experience, 536— not salis- 
lied with ‘ Deroiida,’ 545 — dejH'essioii in 
linishing, ih. 

1876-78 : Fiihlic interest in ‘ Deronda,’ 
547 — Mrs Stowe’s admiration of ‘Devon- 
da,’ 550— letter to J. W, Cross, 551— trip 
to the Coiit,incnt, 552— Jewish apprecia- 
tion of ‘ Deronda,’ 555— Dr Adler’s lecture 
on, 55S— Mrs Stowe and the Byron case, 
562 — appreciation of Tennyson, 568 — 
gaining strength at Witley, 569— meets 
Crown Prince and Princess of Germuny, 
573 — visit to Oxford, ib. — Mr Lewes’s ill- 
health. 574 -ree,cptioiis at Tlic Priory, 
577 — M r Lewes's last i 11 ness and d ealh, 582. 

1879-80 : First weeks of loneliness, 582 
—announcement of ‘Theophrastus Such ’ 
delayed, 684 — ])roject ofjpPliysiologieal 
Studentship, 586-(iissatisned with ‘Tlie- 
ophrastus,’ (5.— letter to J. W. Cross ask- 
ing counsel, 589 — ria'.eption of ‘Theo- 
I'lirastus’ by the public, 592 — .serious 
renal attack, 593 — conditions for the 
stiidentship, 595 — renewed interest in 
social news, 597 — Dr Roy appointed to 
student ship, 601— death of John Black- 
wood, 602— eiigai’enient to Mr Cross, 6o5 
— niar i icd at St George’s, Haiun er Square, 
608 --leave for the Continent, /5.— letteis 
from Franee ami Italy, 60S-615 — Mr 
<!ross’s illness in Venie^^, 614— arrival iii 
England, 615— recurreneo of illne.ss, 619 

-recovery of strengtli, 626~-.set1led in 
Cluyiie Walk, 028 — lir-st Jii»]»earance of 
sore, throat, 6:10— letter to Mrs Strachey 
(m,,.nished), i5.— sudden death, ib. 

Cerman poem, translation of a, 37 — Revol- 
ution of '48 caused by real oppression, 
183— trail sl.atiou of ‘Adam Bede,’ I'.Ui— 
iirsfc volinne received, ih. — Editioii.s of 
‘ Middlemareh,’ 485— reading, 494. 

Cennans, Vivier’s anecdotes of, 187— dome.s- 
tie life of, 191 — a word for the, 38.3. 

Cerinauy, vLsit to, in 1854, extracts from 
journal: Weimar, 171 — Berlin, 178 — 
second visit to, 1854 : Munich, 244— 
Ischl, 251 — Vienna, i6. — Prague, ib.- 
Dresden, 76.— Leipzig, 253- -Xortli, jour- 
ney to, 415— places revi.sited and new 
scenes, ib. 

Clirton College sclieiue, 417. 


Goetlio on Sinnoza, 389. 

Goschen, Mr, dinner with, 673 — meets 
Crown Priiiee and Princes.s of Prussia, 
ib. 

Got’s acting, 474. 

Granada, the Alhambra, 410 -vie.w from, 

ib. 

Grand Chartreuse, expedition to the, 609. 

Grandeourt and Lu.sh, 5 IS, 

Grandison, Sir Charles, 92. 

Green, Professor T., 5i:l. 

Gurney, Mr Edmund, 512. 

Gurney, Rev. Archer, on ‘Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life,’ 220. 

Guthrie, Dr, address by, 160. 

Hamilton, Sir William, valuable contribu- 
tions of, 195. 

llaiiiley, Colonel (now G<!iioral Sir lOdwsnl 
Hamley), imj)ri'.ssii)ns of, 399— thanks for 
letter to the ‘ Times,’ 468. 

Handel Festival, the, 27i). 

llanuay, Mr, on ‘ Romola,’ 359. 

Happiness in recovery of health, 627. 

Ifare, Mrs Julius, 367— her death, 374. 

Harrison, Fr(*<lerie, letter to, on industrial 
CO- opera ti<m, .'192 — hi.s legal advice in 
‘Felix Holt,’ 3‘.>3 — more consultations 
with, 394— letter to, on {esthetic teach- 
ing, &c., 401— receives a copy of ‘ Spanish 
Gypsy,’ 428— consultation with, 540. 

Harrogate, its lovely walks, 379. 

Houghton, Mrs, letters to: on eontrilioii 
for evil .speaking, 106 — on friends at 
home, 117— on the bondage of luxuries, 
129—011 ber juoof-reading, 166. 

Itawthorne, adiniration of, 150. 

Heine, article on, in ‘ Westminster,’ 196. 

Help.s, Arthur, dinner witli, 165- incident 
ill Spain, 172— on ‘Clerical LitV',’ 237. 

Heinans’s “ The. Forest Saiic.tuary,” :19. 

Hcniiell, Charlc.s, analysis (»f ‘An Inquiry 
Concerning the Dr'giu of Christianity’ by, 
60-64 — his marriag.*, 72. 

Jlciiiiell, Mi.ss Maiy, auMior of ‘An Out- 
line of the various Social Systems hmmled 
on the Prinei])le of Co-o]t(;ratioii,’ last 
illness of, 71— death of, ib. 

Hcniiell, Miss Sara, lirst meeting with, 09 — 
letters to, on mental eharacLerislies, 70 
—dangers <if non-eonfonnily, 74— tvans- 
luling Strauss, 75- -Strauss ditliculties, 7s 
' 'title of trainslatioii, 80— rmi.shiiig tran- 
hlalion, 82— longing for idleness, 83— 
t.haukfulness for help in translation, 84 
—visit to Mrs Hennell, 85— desire for 
classics, 86— lelief from work, 76.— ad- 
miration of ‘ Heliados,’ 88— pliilo.sojihy 
and religion, 92 “ Live and teach," ib. 
— “sweet uses’’ of adversity, lOl— de- 
]U’cssiou hy father’s illness, ib. — the 
“Romanticist,’’ 105— a longing for sym- 
pathy', 1()6— bodily su/fei'ing, 107 — retui'ii 
to England, 132— Mr Chapman’s soirees, 
light witli change of life, 149- - 
lelterfrom Berlin, 185— on e.ssay, ‘Chris- 
tianity and Inlidelity,' 21 1- peacefully 
busy, 227 — di lighti in Mr Ijcwcs's boots, 
243- -on the death of a mother, ib. a I- 
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miration of Liebig, 247— sympathy with, 
on her mother's death, 251— letter from 
Dresden, about Mrs Clarke, 266— 
recollections of Mr Liggins, 269— author- 
ship acknowledged to, 277— “ expecting 
disappointments,” 320 — settled in new 
house, 329 — 011 the blessing.s of good 
luialth, 344— old remem brauees, 310— on 
her low health, 391— a birthday letter, 
499. 

Hereford, Dean of, 103. 

Herts, country-house in, 540. 

Higher education of women, 414, 511. 

History of ‘ Ailam IJefh',’ 254-257. 

‘History of Europe,’ Alisuu’s, 198. 

History reading, 572. 

Holbein’s Madonna, 253 

Hollaml, Sir Henry, visit from, 403. 

Holland and Germany, Journey to, 397— the 
route taken, 399. 

Holmwood Common, 630. 

Homburg, the gaming tables at, 494. 

Home for Girls, 530. 

Horne, enjoyment of, 534. 

Homo life, 9, 482. 

“ Ilorsedealer in Syria,” 289. 

Housekeeping work, dislike to, 34. 

“ How I came to write tietion,” 204-200. 

Ilungaiian, ‘Adam Dcdc’ translated into, 
304. 

Hunt, Leigh, ‘The Kcligiou of the Heart,’ 
by, 103. 

Until, Mr and Mrs, 612, 

Hutton, II. H,, letter to, on ‘ Itomola,’ 306. 

Hn.xley, Mr, an agreeable evening with, 159. 

“llu.x'ley on Mi Comte,” Dr Congreve's 
article on, 444, 

‘ Idea of a Future Life,’ eonlemplates pub- 
lishing, 104. 

Ilfracombe, journey to, 200 - naiurulistic 
experiences, 20 1 . 

Illu-strations in chcaj) edition, 559. 

Impetuosity regretted, 08. 

‘ Impressions of Theoplirastus Sneli,’ MS. 
of the, sent to ))Ublisheis, 581— puldiea- 
lion ])Ostponed, 581— third edition nearly 
sold out, 506. 

iidian newspaper writing, 57.3. 

iidividual rtmis the general, the, 120. 

ndustrioiis poor, heltpiiig the, 465. 

iikerman, Battle of, a mere brave blunder- 
ing, 537. 

ninan, Dr, Liveniool, 30.3. 

Innspruck and Wildbad, 615. 

‘ Inquiry concerning ilie Origin of Chri.sli- 
auity,' by Charles IJeimell, inlliieneo of, 
on George Eliot, 60— read again with ad- 
miration, 90. 

Intellectual activity, enjoyment of, 474. 

Intellectual sujxireiliousne.ss, 301. 

‘ Introduction to the Science of Language,’ 
621. 

“Iphigeiiia in Aults,” 510. 

Irregular verses, the use of, 432. 

Isle of Wight, trip to the, 269, 362. 

Italian studies, 33. 

Italian iiovid, llrst mention of, 313. 

Italy, llrst visit to, 1800: 305— Romo, ib. 


et ser/.— Naples, 311— Florence, 312— Bnl- 
ogna, 314— Padua, 15.— Venice, ift.— Ver- 
oiia, 315— Milan, ib. 

Second visit to, 338— stay at Florence, 
ift.— renewed delight in, i5.— work during 
the visit, ib. 

Third visit, 377 — Mr Burton’s com- 
panionship, 378 — the Alps by the St 
Gothard, ib. 

Fourth visit, 413— places visited, 444. 

Fiftli visit: Milan, 009— Verona, 011-- 
Veiiice, 612. 

‘Jane Eyre,’ opinion of, 104. 

Jansa, Herr, takes lessons fi'om, 373. 

Jersey recollections, 1857: scenery, 219- 
inlaiid walks, ib. 

Jesus at Emniaus, thoughts on, 88. 

•Tewi.sh appreciatiem of ‘ Deromla,’ 555, 55.S. 

Jews, dislike of, 95— English ignoraneo of 
the, 550. 

Jones, Mr Owen, decorates the new house, 
369. 

Journal, extraets from, 1855: Third Hook 
of ‘ Ethic.s,’ preface written, l92-“‘W(‘st- 
ininsler Review,’ 193 — wrote for tlic 
‘Leader,’ ib. 

1856: Working at Spinoza, 197 -- first 
meiitioii of tietion writing, 203 — “Air 
Gillil’s Jjove-Story" begun, 209. 

18.57 : Pha.saiit Letters reganling “ Gil- 
fil,” 220 — liui.slietl “Jumit’s llepentaiiee," 
229 — began ‘Adam Bede,’ 2.30 — books 
read, 233- the year’.s woi'k, 234. 

1.8.58: News from tlu* city regarding 
‘Clerical S(^ines,’ 242— visit to Germanj, 
244-253 -‘Adam Bede’ linislied, 254. 

1859: A trij) to Lucerne, 279— relinn 
to England, 280 — declined A.meiic;m 
offer for m!W story, 281 — anxiety ami 
doubt about new novel, 286. 

1.S60 : Seeing friend.s, 302— first jouni.'y 
to Italy, .305.316. 

1.861 ; Second journey, 33.8— strugglit.g 
conslanlly with depression, .343 — cpii 
tinned ill-health, 352— do.sixmfleney, 37^. 

1868 : Books reading, 420— retrospeef 
of year, 439. 

1869 : Work in ]>ros])eet, 442— Ipeginuing 
‘ Middlem.'ircli,’ 451— ‘Jiegeiid of Jiib.d' 
begun, 454. 

1870 : In languid health, 4.5S. 

1871 : First part of ‘ Middlemareh ’ pub- 
llshcl, 479. 

1873: Success of ‘Middlemareh,’ 5()3 - 
retro.spect of year, 519. 

1871; Sales of ‘Middlemareh’ ainl 
‘ Spanish Gypsy,’ .520—' Legend of .fnbal, 
and other Poems,' published, 52;> ill- 
health, ib. 

1875 : Hales of books, 535, 

1876; Depression in writing ‘Deronda,’ 

545. 

1877 : Cabinet erlition decided on, 501) 
—clo.se of her journal, 571. 

1879 ; Seeing visitors, 590. 

1880 : Her marriage with Mr Cross, 008 
--came to 4 Cheync Walk, 628. 

.Towett, Mr, Ma.ster of Balliol, visit to, 513. 
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Julian the Aj)Ostatc, Strauss’s pamphlet on, 

100 . 

Kaufinann, Dr David, letter to, on his esti* 
mate of ‘Daniel Dcronda,’ 5<V2— on the 
function of tljo teacher, 506— on Lewes's 
death, 5SS. 

‘ Kenclm Chillingly,’ 508. 

Knight, Charles, 140. 

.a Bruyere’.s wisdom, 5/2. 

,aniartin(i as a poet, 9S. 

i.inguages, hi‘r knowledge of, 022 . 

.awromiu wishes to take her i/orlrait, 304 
—sits to him, .323. 

ia Veriiia, description of, 340. 

.ecky’s ‘ History of Rationalism,* 385. 

.(•(‘ds, the horrible .smoko of, 435 — its lino 
hospital, ih. 

■ Legeinl (tf Jubal,’ .some V( 3 r.ses of, written, 
454— published as ‘Legend of Jubal, and 
other Poems,' 525— new edition of, 520. 

L(‘ipzig, two days at, 253— its picture- 
gallery, ih. 

l-i roux, Pierre, his theories, 141. 

I.i-tlei's from her friends almost all dc- 
sM'oyed, 332, 

bi'wes, Charles, first letter to, 282 — on 
mmsical parties, 287— on liking for algc- 
biM, 265 — returns from llofwyl, 3i(> - 
receives appointment in Post-otlico, 323 
- letter frt)ni l''lor(jnce to, 331)— from Isle, 
of Wight, 302— his engitgenuMit, .377— Ict- 
ti-r to, oil Harri.soii’s paper, 51)2 — on 
])rinting the ‘ I’rohhmis,’ 002— from Gren- 
oble, OOO-lVoin Milan^ Ollufroin Venice, 
(■• 12 -from Stuttgart and wldbad, 015- 
011 Ids visit to St Rlasieu, 017— on reeur- 
leiice of illness, 019. 

I.ewes. George 11,, 137— first introduction 
to Jliss Evans, /7j,— meet at Ibe IhcatTc, 
110— article on “Julia voii Krudener,’' 
■ii/.— his Comte papers, 1.51— growing inti- 
ni'icy, J51)- his ‘ flistory of Philosophy,' 
ln;i~illncs.s, Km— intimate relations with 
Aliss E\aii:, r5, —llieir union, 109— com- 
pletfl life of G<iethe /it Weimar, 189— 
e.slimatioii of George Eli/it, 194~ncee,s- 
Mly for 1 111 nl work, 195— proposes .sending 
)>o\s ti» lliifwyl, 200— goes to Switzerland 
witii (hem, 204— highly ]doased with 
“Amo.s lliiHon,” 20.0— ietter to John 
lM;ie.k^» ood with MS. of ‘ Sccne,s of Clerical 
bile,’ -00— George Eliot revealed to Jolm 
iJIackwood, 242'-.suggestious in ‘Ad/im 
Kcde,’ 250— extract from Journal, 259— 
‘I’liysiology of Common Life,' 283— ehar- 
.'ctcristics of, 299—“ Studies in Animal 
I'd'e,” 302— dispassionate judgment, 327 
— drlicate health, 340--busy with Aris- 
totle, 340— ‘ History of Science' iMgiin. 
351 — views of Bihlc-rcadiug, 3.58— buoy- 
ant nature, .38.5 — walking expedition with 
Mr Spencer, 4b5 -ac/piaintauco with Mrs 
t 'I'oss, ih. — visits Bonn, 419— death of hi.s 
inollmr, 4 ^ 50 — proposed for Rectorship 
"f St Andrews, 570— continued illness, 
-of. - his death, 582. 

Wes, Herbert, his death, 512. 


Lewes Studentship proposed, 580 — plans 
for, and trustees, io. 

Lewes, Thornton, leaves for Natal, 368— 
returns, 440— his death, 454. 

Lewes, Miss Blane.lie, letter to, 590. 

Lewes, Miss Maud, letter to, 579. 

Lewis, Miss, letters to: On lir.st visit to 
London, 19— on living for eternity, 20— 
emulation of Wilbcrforcc, 21— oral orios, 
— bad effect of novels, 24 — religious 
controversies, 26— first authorship, 28 — 
studies pursued, 29 — Italian .studies, 33 
— Mr.s Somerville’s ‘Conucctiou of tlic 
Physical Sciences,' 31 — opinions of Isaac 
T/iylor, 35— Gormaii translation, 87— a 
walled-in world, 38 — sensitiveness, 39— 
war’s purgaiions, 40— satisfaction Avith 
new life, 41— /iei.res.sion of mind, 43— 
mind rcpiiring rest, 44— desire for brain 
waves, t5.— religions doubts and difficul- 
ties, 45— on self-denial, 67, 544. 

Liiditicld, recollections of, 2S5. 

Li/ldell, Dean, Oxford, SIfO. 

l^icbig. Professor, 241)— .admiration of, 247. 

‘Life of Goethe,’ by G. II. l.ewes, 193. 

“Lifted Veil" finished, April 1.S59, 271— 
the idea of the story, 507. 

Liggiiis, Mr, first mention of, 220— calls 
himself George Eliot, 269 -some recol- 
lections of, 270— Mr Andcrs’.s apology, 
‘273— Mr Br/icebridge's letter regarding, 
287. 

Limitations of scieniists, 530. 

Jjincolu, President, anecdote of, 460. 

Lincoln, tlie Rector of, 4.58. 

Lincoln.shire, vi.sits to, 017. 

“ Lisa,’’ writing rliymed poem on, 442 

Literary biography, 522. 

fJterary taste at bookstalls, 440. 

Littlehampton, tri}> to, 355. 

Liturgy of the English Church .ami the 
Bible, 342. 

Living abroad, drawlacks to, 5.50. 

Lockhart, Captain, h;s writings, 472, 545. 

Lonely days: “Here I and ’.sorrow sit," 
582. 

Louis Phil}]>pc .and his sons, OS. 

Lowell’s ‘ My Study AVindows,’ 470. 

Lucerne, a tiip to, 279— visit from Mrs 
Oongieve, ih. 

Lush and Gramlcourt, 54S. 

Lushing! on, Mrs Vernon, 561. 

Lyrics for ‘Spanish Gy]isy,’ 4K’'>. 

Lytton, Hon. Mrs Robert (now Lady Lyt- 
ton), letter of sympathy fo, 461— on 
thoughts of death, 473— on Lord Lyttoii’s 
Indian experiences, 6U6. 

I.yttoii, Hon. Robmt (now Tjord Lytt.on\ 
on pronunciation in ‘Spanish G\p.sy,’ 
441— explanation of errors, ih. 

i^ytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, letter from, 
thanking author of ‘Adam Bode,’ 271 — 
visit from, :i03— criticises ‘Adam Bode,' 
t5.— his criLici.sms of “ Maggie,’’ 320. 

Macaulay, interest in, 107. 

MacIlAvaine, Rev. Canon, letter to, on er- 
rata in ‘ Si'aiiiiih Gypsy,’ 433— on Milto.i’s 
verse, 434. 
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Maclcay’s ‘Progress of the Intellect’ re- 
viewed, lU.J— extracts from, 1S4. 

‘ Macmillan,’ article on ‘ The Mill on the 
Floss' in, 335. 

Ma<-niillnn, Mr, his proposal for volume 
on Sliakspeare, 569. 

‘ Jladonna di yan 8isto,” first impression 
of, 253. 

Madrid, the picture-gallery at, 411. 

Main, Alexander, letters to; On pronun- 
ciation of Romola, 475— Walter Scott, ih. 
— the “too much” in literature, 478— 
encouragement in despondency, 480 — 

‘ Middleniarch,' 486 — gratitude for .sym- 
pathy, 497— the power of helping, 50t — 
interest in young lives, 511— ‘Agatha,’ 
525 — New Year’s greetings, 534 — Salvini 
as Otludlo, 5.39— literary criticism, 549. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on Lewes’s ‘Study of 
P.sychology,’ 595. 

Malvern, trip to, 344. 

‘ Man‘.s Nature and Development,’ 136. 

“Marie of Villefranche,” hy Miss Mary Cross, 
474. 

3[arriage, the ideal, 50S— possibilities in, 
536. 

Martincau, Harriet, ‘The Crofton Boys' 
by, 77 — meeting with, 141 — invitation 
from, 143— article on “Niebuhr” by, 147 
—■visit to, at Aml)l(\si«1e, 154--respect for 
her, 292— her autobiograpliy, 557, 5(>1. 

Maitincau, Janies, 139— eriti(iiu! of Kings- 
ley’s ‘ Phaellion,’ 158 — on Sir William 
Ilamillon, 161. 

Martineaii, Maria, her deatli, 375. 

“ Masculine woman,” dislike of the, 621. 

Ma.sson, 31 1 -, ‘Recent Plillo.sophy’ by, 389. 

Mathematics, love for, 622. 

Matlock, recollcc-tions of, 437. 

3Ianriee, Frederick, genovuus tribute from, 
365. 

Mazzini asked to write on “Freedom v. 
Despotism,” 14l—hisspeechc.s, 144 — fund, 
the, 387 -his death, 486. 

“ileliorist,” the word, 559. 

Afendelssnhn’s ‘ Letlcrs,’ 4i!2. 

‘ 3Iiddlemare]i,’ writing introduction to, 451 
— reading for, 453 — the design of, 472 — 
anticipations of, 477 — lirst ])art imb- 
lishcd, 4i9 -French and (ierman iiitercsl 
in, 485--dclayed ])y ill lieallh, J.s6-i:i200 
from Harpers for ropi'int, 4^7— flnislied, 
402 — reviewed in ‘Blackwood's Mag.'iziue,’ 
499 — new edition (■.ailed for, 515 "IiuiuIkt 
. sold in 1873, 520— Dcceiuljer 1874, 20,000 
sold, 535. 

Milan, visit to, 315— the Luini pictures, 
611. 

Military men, .articles by, 594. 

Mill, John Stiiait, his ‘Autobiography,’ 518. 

‘ ^fill on I he Floss,’ lirst volunm lini.shed 
as “Sister Maggi(%” 289 — Blackwood’s 
prop- • vils for, 299— discussions as to title, 

300 — Blackwood's .sugge.stion adojded, 

301 — Harpers, New Vork, give £300 
for American edition, 304— tliird volume 
ilnisiied, i/>.— insenptiou on, i&.— sad at 
flnishing, i()5— first and seeoud editions 
(6000) ..old, 316. 


Miracle Play at Antwerp, the, 400. 

‘Miss Brooke,' experimenting on, 466. 

Mixed marriages in Germany, 249. 

Modern German art, 248. 

Mohl, dinner with Madame, 406. 

Mole.schott, of iJuiich, 316. 

Moliere’s “ Misanthrojx},” 296. 

Mommsen’s ‘ History of Rome,’ 368. 

Moral action, ground of, 532. 

Moral sjuietion is obedience to facts, 427. 

Morality with the “ Bible .shut,” 166, 

More, Mrs Hannah, her letters, 94. 

.Miiller, Max, 349, 613. 

Munich, the opera, 244 — the Glyptothek and 
Pinacothek, 245— Kaulliach, Bodeiistedt, 
and Genelli, fft.— I’rofes.sor Wagner, 24c> 
— Professor Martins, ib. — Liebig, 247— 
ITeyse and Geibcl, i6.— music of the 
“Faust,” 246— Professor Lbher, 247— tlu' 
Tafel-nmd, ib.—the Siebolds, 248— Kiml- 
bach’s pictures, ?5.— mixed man iages, 249 
— Madame Bodenstedt, ib. — leave htr 
Dresden, 251. 

Music, cheap, iilconveiiiences connected 
with, in England, 274. 

Musical evenings with Mr Pigott and .Mi- 
lled ford, 343 et seq. 

Musical puriies, 287. 

IMyers, Mr Frccleri(‘k, Cairibri(lg(>, 512. 

“ My Vegetarian Friend ” written, 382. 

Nancy, the Germans at, 515. 

Naples, imprcs.sions of, 311. 

Nearness of death, imagining the, 52S. 

Negative attitude unsatisfactory, .517. 

‘Nemesis of ^aitli,’ reviews the, 108— iioh 
from Fronde, lO'J. 

Newman, Francis, 105, .523. 

Newman’s, J. 11., ‘Lectures on the Po.-i- 
tioii of Catholics,’ 1.39 — “ Apologia," 
378. 

Nichol's ‘AiThitcctnre of the Heavens.' 
13. 

Nightingale, Miss Florence, note from, 1 I'd, 
262. 

Noel, Mr, 139. 

Noii-conformity, effret of, 07— Vlangt r.', of. 
74. 

Normandy, trip to, 388. 

‘ North British,’ favourable review in tin-. 
.325. 

Novel writing, snspc(;tcd of, 86. 

Nuneaton, riot at, 14. 

‘Old Town Folks,’ aiipreeiation of, 410. 

oiipbant, Laurence, and the (oloni^,iiig oi 
Jhilcstinc, 585. 

Oliphaut, Jlrs, the novelist, 24.3. 

‘Once a Week,’ a story r(!(picste<l for, 

295. 

Or.itorii^s .at Blrmingliam, 36. 

Oratorios condemned, 21. 

Orientals, English attitude towards, 556. 

O.sborne, Bernal, on ‘ Deroiida,’ 548. 

Otter, Francis, letter to, on liis engagement, 
535. 

Owen, Professor, 146, — on tluj cerebellum, 
152— .sends his ‘ Paheontology,’ 304. 

Owen, Robert, 72 
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Oxford, first visit to, 45S-- people met with, 
459. 

Oxford Tracts and ‘ Christian Year,’ 32. 

Padua, the Aicna Chapel, 314— Giotto’s 
painting, ih. 

Paris, visit to Comte’s apartment in, 382. 

Parlies, Mis.s (Madame IJelloc), friendship 
with, 142, 012. 

‘ Pascal,’ by Principal Tiillocli, .572. 

I’assionatc alilictioii, w'onien’s defence 
against, 401. 

Patience, the need of, 49S. 

‘ Paul Hradley,’ by Mrs Dray, .523. 

Peabody, Gcerge, his magnilicent gift, 3.52. 

Pears, Mrs, letters 1o : on religiou.s ditli- 
eliltie.s, 0.5 — on desire for truth, ib.— na 
her impetuosity, 68-dier friendship witli 
Mr Robert Evans, 110. 

Penmaenmawr, 28.5. 

Pc'r.soiiiil bi'aring, George Eliot’s, 625. 

IVr.sonal portraiture objected to, 507. 

I’ersoiiality, independence of our, 401. 

Phenomena of spiritualishi, the, 450. 

Philo.sophical Club, first meeeting of, 355 
'(ljs.solution of, 350. 

’ Philosophy of Necessity,’ the, 231. 

Physiological re.ading, 106, 

Physiological JSliidentsliip, imriiosc of the, 
.587. 

‘ Pliy.siology for Schools,' Mrs Bray's, 370. 

Pigott, Mr Edward Smith, 201. 

Ploml)it*.res an<l the Vosges, 514. 

Toelry of Christianity, 70, 35,s. 

I’ocliy instead of novels, on writing, 428. 

Poets, the v.'due of, 5.38. 

Political and religious .standpoint, 023. 

Poii.soiiby. lion. Mrs (now Lady Pou- 
.sonby), letter to, on the idea of God an 
exaltation of human goodness, &c., 532— 
oil the desire to know the dillieultie.s of 
otln'i's, .5;’.0— on e.xcess of i)ublic-hou.sc.s, 
541—011 pity and fairne.s.s, 500. 

Poor, hel[>ing tlie iiidustriou.s, 405. 

“I’opular author,” chai’act(Ti.stic.s of the, 
200 . 

PojMilar Coiieerts, Jlonday, 32!», 355, 

I’opular judgmeiit of books, 440. 

Popular ])U'a<‘ber, a, 464. 

i’n.mih ism, oiie-.sided character of, 341 — 
jircseiu e of, in ‘ ’i’he Spanish Gyit.sy,' 
430. 

‘ Posse.ssion,” the sense of, 023. 

I’ower of the will, the, 533. 

Poyser, Mrs, her dialogue, 25.''— (pioted in 
liousc of Commoii.s, 207, 

P.ijitcher, a jtopular, critici.scd, 104 

Press notices of ‘Adam Bede,’ 203 

“ Pretended comfoi'ts,” 388. 

I’rinee Albeit, admiration of, 147. 

Piiory, receplioiis at the, 577. 

I'livate correspondence almost all de- 
.stroyed, 332. 

Private theatricals, 120, 131. 

‘ Problems ^of Life and Mind,’ by G. H. 
Lewes, 551. 

‘ I’l'ospcctive Review,’ 158— on Goethe, 101. 

Psychical ti'ouhli's, 107. 

Public-houses, the cxces.s of, 541. 


Public interest in ‘ Dcronda,’ 547. 

Public school and University education 
624. 

Publishing books, on ditfeveiit meibods of. 
543. 

“Pug,” letter to John Blackwood on, 281. 

Quackery of iiitidelity, 73. 

‘Quarterly’ on ‘The, Mill on the Flo.ss ’ 
320. 

Queen’s admiration of ‘The Mill on the 
Ploss,’ 328. 

Quiet joy in sueces.s, 260. 

Quirk, Mr, linally’^ renounces Liggins, 286. 

Race characl erist ics, 94. 

Ragatz, “TTic Cure” at, 552— gain in health 
from, 554. 

Rawlinsnn, Professor, 4.59. 

Rcade, Charles, on ‘ Adam Bede,’ 268. 

Bcjiding aloud, ctlect of George Kliot’.s, G20. 

Reading world very narrow, 500. 

Kccve.s, Sims, singing “Adelaide,” 329. 

Heligiuii and art, 06— the development of, 
447. 

Religious belief, change of, Mr.s Cash’s rc- 
eol lection, 46 et strq. 

Religious controversies, 20, 32— a-spiralluns, 
41-doubts and difficullk'.s, 45, r>.5— fbniis 
and ceremonies, 330— as.semblicjs, tlie need 
of, 516— and jjolitical sl.andpoint, 623. 

Henan, ‘ Vic <le Jesus,’ by, 365— estimate of, 
‘371— “Lctler to Beilhelol,” iO,— his ap- 
pe-arance, 407. 

Renunciation, on, 428. 

Retrospect of year 1810, 3— of 1857, 285 — 
of 1858, 250- of 1804, 3Sl-of 1865, 303- 
Of 1808, 439— of 1873, 51.3. 

Heviews, cflcct of, 320— abstains from read- 
ing, 322— of ‘Spanish Gypsy,' 432, 430. 

Re.vubiliou, sym])athy with, 08. 

Revolutionary siurit, 103. 

‘ Revne des Deux Mondes,' review of ‘ Adam 
Bode ’ in, 204. 

Rewards of the artist, flic, 296. 

Richnmnd Park the. charms of, ‘222— sun- 
set crtect.s in, ‘-32. 

Richl’s ‘Die Familie,’ 234. 

Ritter, Charles, letter to, on her pleasure 
in Mr Lewes’s hooks, 535— on hel]iful in- 
lluLuces, 56.5 - discourages the republica- 
tion of her early articles, 567— on French 
tran.slations, 575. 

Hilualistic, services at Rydo, 460. 

Rive, M. Ic Professeur de la, his lectures, 
12!), 130. 

R.miaiicc in real life, a, 363. 

Rome, view from the Capitol, 305 — the 
Sabine and Alban hills, i7>.— the temples 
and itjilaces, 3o6— the arches and columns, 
■ih . — the Coliseum and baths, 307— illu- 
mination of St Peter’s, ih.— nnn'val to 
apartments. 308— Shelley’s an.l Keats’.s 
grave.s, 300— the French oecu]>atiun, ib, 
— hcai’tiful mothers and children, iO.— 
the Pope’s blessing, 310. 

‘ Romola,’ lirst coiu-eption of, 32:')— began 
the llrst chajdcr, 345— studying for, 347 
—begins it again, 348 — Smith offers 
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£10,000 for it to a]>pear in the ‘ Cornhill,* 
352— £7000 acceptiid, 353- slow progress 
111 writing, 354— opinions of, 359— strain 
of writing, 301— finished Tart xrii., i6.- 
drawings frinn, 524— application to trans- 
late into Italian, 558. 

Jlosehill, visit to, 140. 
lloundell, Mr and Mrs Charles, 513. 
Rousseau, iulluenco of, 107. 

Roy, Dr Charles, elected Lewes Physiologi- 
cal student, 601— his treatise on “Blood 
Pressure,” 617. 

Rumours of authorship, 244. 

Ruskin and Allieri, reading, 613. 

Ruskin’s hooks, oi»inion of, 239. 

Ryde, visit to, 466— ritualistic service at, ib. 

Sand, George, * Lettres <l’im Voyageur,' by, 
93, 96— iidluenco of, 108. 

Saragossa, the old cathedral of, 408. 
Saturday Poi)ular Concerts, last visit to, 
629. 

‘Saturday Review,’ the, lOS. 

Saveney on ‘ La l’hysi([iiu Moderne,’ 407. 
Scarborougli, vi.sit to, 370. 

‘Scenes of Clerical Life’: “Sad Fortunes 
of Ainosf Barton,” 206— offered to Black- 
wood, ?5.— accepted, 208— sensitiveness 
of author, 209— “Mr Giltll’.s Love-Story” 
begun, i5.— “ Amos Barton” publi.shed in 
January (1856) Magazine, 210— ojiinion.s 
regarding authorship, 211— assumes the 
name of “George Eliot,” 212— Caterina 
and the dagger scene, 213— “Mr Gildl” 
finished, 219— epilogue to, i&.— opinions 
of, 220— “Janet’s Repcntanco” begun, 
221 — Blackwood’s ojuniou of, 223— in- 
creased circulation of, 238 — favourable 
opinions of, 242. 

Scherer, Professor, 407. 

Schwalbaeli, description of, 397. 

Scientists, limitations of, 536. 

Scilly Islands, recollections of: St Mary’s, 
215— beauties of the coast, 216— sunlight 
on the waves, 1 5,— social life, 217. 

Scotch Reign of Terror, disbelief in a, 99. 
Scotland, trip to, 80 — visit to, 375. 

Scott Commemoration, afraid of journey to, 
472. 

Scott, Life of Sir Walter, 262. 

Scrap-work, dislike of, 147. 

Sculpture and painting, 96. 

Sensibility to criticism, 263. 

Sequel to ‘Adam Bede’ proposed, 288. 
Shakspeare’s “Passionate Pilgrim,” 192. 
Shakspeare, the acting of, preferred to th<; 
reading, 297. 

Shakspeare, volume on, requested hy Mac- 
millan, 569. 

Shetheld, visit to, 437— early recollections 
of, ib. 

Shelley’s “ Cloud," 36. 

Sholtennill, life at, 469. 

Sibrec, John, letters to, 93— on ‘Tancred’ 
and DTsracli, 94— race cliaracteristic.s, 
tft.— religion and ait, f)6— painting and 
sculpture, ympathy witli him, 98- 
nece.s.sitv of utterance, 99— desire for a 
change, 100. 


Sibree, Miss Mary (Mrs John Cash), her 
recollections of Miss Evans at Coventry, 
46-60— narrative of her change of religi- 
ous belief, 48 et se(/.~ letter to, ‘222. 
Sidgwick, Mr Henry, 516. 

Siebold the anatomist, 248. 

‘Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe,’ sud- 
den conception of, :128— story Ixigiin, ib. 
—its sombre character, 330— subscription 
to (5500), 330. 

Silence of the couiiiry, 525. 

“ Silly Novels by IMy Novelists,” article 
on, finished, 204. 

Simpson, Mr George, Edinburgh, letter to. 
603 — i»roposed a yet cheaper edition of 
novels, 521— author’s regret at not adopt- 
ing the plan, ib. 

“Small upper room” 1866 years ago, com- 
parison with, 382. 

Smith, Albert, on “Amos Iharton,” 211. 
Smith, Barbara (Madame Bodichon), 148, 
202. See Madame Bodichon. 

Smith, Mr George, offers £10,000 for ‘ Rom- 
ola,’ to appear iii the ‘Cornhill,’ 352— 
accepted for £7000, ;j53. 

Smith, Mrs William, letters to, on the Me- 
moir of her husband, 495, 508— on tlie 
higher education of women, 511— on her 
poems, 520. 

Smith, Syilney, anecdote of, 390. 

Smith, William, author of ‘ 'J’horndule,’ 23S, 
335 — 1113 illness, 483— his deatli, 491— 
memoir of, 538. 

Social dangers, 38. 

Somerville’s, Mrs, ‘Connection of the Physi- 
cal Scicncesjii 34. 

“Sonnets on Childhood,” 449. 

Spain, set off on journey to, 405— rot, urn 
home, 411. 

SjMinisli Grammar, studying, 380. 

' Spanish Gypsy,’ reading for, 379--firsf act 
finished, 380~takcn uj) again, 401— read- 
ing for, 404, 415 — Mr Lewes’s opinion of, 
420— shortening of, 42.3— finished, 421 
notes on, ?.5.— the mot!/ of the po(>ni, ib. 
--reviews of, 432— secoml and tliiid edi- 
tions, 435— reprinted in Germany, 507— 
number sold in 1873, 520— fifth edition 
published, 535. 

Spanish, new system of learning, 407— 
scenery, 408— travelling, 409. 

Speke, Captain, the African traveller, 2S4. 
289. 

Spencer, Herbert, first meeting with, 136- 
intimacy with, 145— “ Universal Po.st)i- 
late,” by, 163— “Genesis of Science,” lo, 
108 — Es.says of, 232 — his inllueiiee on 
Lewes, 259— enthiisia.stie letter from, 2si 
—his new work, 330— visit from, 37(i- 
introduces Lewes to Mrs Cross, 415— hi^ 
teaching, 538— last visit from, 030. 

Spencer, Mr, senior, teacher, 373. 

Spinoza’s ‘ Tractatus Thcologieo-Politiciis.’ 
110, 127— ‘ Etldcs,’ desires not to be- 
known as translator of, 199. 

Spirituali.sni, tlie phenomena of, 450— om* 
aspect of, 489. 

Spiritualistic evidence, 484 — phenomena, 
488. 
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‘Spiritufil Wives,’ 500. 

Splugcn Pass, journey across, 315. 

Bpriiiga of alFection reoponcd, 605. 
kStachel berg and Kldntlial, 563. 

Staffordshire, first journey to, 10. 

Stanley, Lord, his opinion of the ‘ Scenes 
of Clerical Life,’ 221. 

‘ Statesman ’ review of the * Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life,’ 240, 

St Jllasien in the Schwarzwald, 553. 

Stella Collas in “Juliet,” 363. 

Stephenson, George, one of her heroes, 350. 
St Leonards, visit to, 161. 

Stories, on conodusions of, 219. 

Stowe, Mrs, letter from, to Mrs Pollen, 159 
—letters to, 444— on early memories of, 
445— the i)opular judgment of hooks, 446 
— the development of religion, 447 — a 
woman's experience, <6.— on appreciation 
of ‘Old Town Folks,’ 449 — Professor 
Stowe’s psychological experience, 450— 
phenomena of s])iritualism, tft.— on the 
hene.lits of country (piiet, 4S4 — on spiritu- 
alistic phenomena, 488— on Goethe, 531 
—on lier adniiralaon for ‘ Deronda,’ .5.50 
—on the Jewish element in ‘Deronda,’ 
555— Miss Cohhe’s rejoiiuhir to, .359. 
Stowe, Profe.ssor, psychological experience 
of, 450 — a story l»y, 499. 

St Paul’s, charity children singing at, 147. 
Straciiey, Mr.s, letter to (unlinished), 630. 

“ Stra<Uvarius ” refeired to, 567. 

Strain of writing ‘ lluniola,’ 301. 

Strauss, translation of, 75, 77 — delay in 
puhlieation, 78 — difficulties with, ib.— 
title, 80— llnishing translation, 82— Mi.ss 
IlenneH’s help in translation, 83— review 
of, 87— interview with, 171— renewed ac- 
qnainliiiice witli, 252. 

Stuait, Mis, visit from, 587. 

Study, enjoyment of, 404. 

Studying for ‘ Uomola,’ 347, 350, 354, 357. 
Sturgis, Julian, desire for su<*ces3 of, 588. 
Sully, James, letters to, on l\lr Lcwe.s’.s ar- 
ticles, 590, 597— letter to, on his paper on 
G. ,1[. Lewes, 600 — thanking him for 
proof-reading, 601. 

“Sunshine through the. Clouds,” 168. 
Surrey, enjoyment of, .527---hills at, i<re- 
ferred to the .sea-.side, 5!i9. 

S\v:iyne, llev. Mr, his delight with “Mr 
Giltil’s Love-Story,” 214. 

Switzerland, letters from, during re^itlonce 
in 1849, 11M32. 

Sympathy, the necessity for, 371— with 
otiicr women, 473— l■ec^t^ery of, til3. 

Tauelinitz offers £30 for Engli.sh reprint of 
‘Clerical Life.' 267— offers £100 for Ger- 
man reprint of ‘Adam Bede,’ 304. 

Tavlor, Isaac, iniluenee of, 35. 

I'aylor, Mrs Peter, 142 — .sym])athy "with, 
143— letter to, 157— generous letter from, 
with reply, 201 - -on her domestic posi- 
tion, 336— letter to, on Christm.as at Wey- 
bridgc!, 519—011 dilficulties of note writ- 
ing, 536— on the Lewes Studentship, 600. 
Taylor, Tom, 146. 

IVnhy, 201 -St Catherine’s Rock. 202- 


work done here, 76.— Mr Pigott’s visit, 
i6.— leave, and re.tnni to Rii'hmond, 204. 

Tennyson, appreciation of, 568. 

“Terror” in religious education, 138. 

Thackeray's ‘Esmoiul,’ 164 — o])inion ot 
“ Mr Gilfirs Love-Story,” 220— favourable 
opinion of ‘Clerical Life,’ 243. 

Thackeray, Miss, ‘The Story of Klizahoth, 
390— her marriage, 66.5. 

Theism, ohjcction to, 231. 

Thirhvall, Bishop, story of, 567. 

Tliompsoii, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 

- bridge, 513. 

‘Thorndale,’ memorial article on author 
of, 496. 

Tliorns in actual fame, 281. 

Thorwahlse.n’s “Clirist Scourged,” 96. 

‘ Thoughts in Aid of Faith,’ by Miss Hen- 
iiell, 270, 317, :U8— favourable, view of, 
by Miss Nightingale and Miss Julia Smith, 
320. 

Tichborne trial, the, 483, -Coleridge’s ad- 
dress, ib. 

‘Times’ reviews ‘Adam Bede,’ 270— letter 
to, denying Liggiris ;inth(-r.ship, ib. 

Titian’s i*ainti!ig.'., 252. 

Torquay, vi.-il to, 420, 

Town life, depression of, 329. 

Tragedy, notes on, 425. 

Translator’s dilficulties, a, 81. 

Treves, a visit to, 493. 

Trolloiie, .Vnthony, liis ‘Orley Farm,’ 349— 
delightful letter from, 364. 

Ti uth, desire for, 46. 

Truth of feeling a bond of union, 73. 

Tryau, llev. Mr, an ideal charaeter, 226. 

'I’ulloch, Principal, his ‘ Pascal,’ 672. 

Tnrgucnicif, M., 564. 

Turin, Count Cavour at, 309 — Prince de 
Carignan at, ib. 

Tylor’.s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ 490. 

ryndall, Professor, ‘On the Constitution 
of the Universe,’ 390. 

University and public school education, 
621. 

Use of irregular verses, 432. 

“ Utopias,” poem on, 382. 

Venice, visit to. 314— sumset on tlie Lagoon, 
?6.--Piazza of San .Maico, ib. 

Via Mala, its grand scenery, 315. 

• Villette,’ 169. 

‘ Visiting my Relations,’ a volume of poetry 
from authoress of, 286. 

Wales, visit to, 642, 

'V.illaee’s ‘Eastern Archipelago,’ 490. 

WalUngton, .Mi.ss, her seh(*ol at Nuneaton, 

11 . 

Walt Whitman, motto from, 548. 

Wandsworth, takes ne.w house at, 260. 

Warwick.shire magistrate, con '-spondence 
with a, ‘28)1. 

‘ Waverlcy,’ Miss Evans writes out, 11. 

Weimar recollections : the Dichter Zimmer, 
171 — Scholl, ib.— i‘xeursion to Klters- 
burg. 17‘2— Arthur Ileliis, /6.— Ooethes 
beech, 76.— (‘Xi>edition to Ilmeiiau, 173— 
W;igner’s tiperas, ib. — “ Her Freischutz,” 
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1 74— Schiller’s house, t&.— Goethe’s house, 
ih . — liis stuily, 17j— Marquis do Fcrricre, 
i?>.— Liszt on Spontiiii, 170— breakfast 
uitli ijiszt, — his playing, 177 — his 
trophies, ih.—oni' expenses, 178— work 
at, and books read, 189— wrote article on 
‘ Madame do Sable,’ t6.— remarks on books 
road, 19i). 

Wollington, Miss (Mrs Ryllins), Brooklyn, 
letter to, 500. 

‘Westminster,’ the, on “hlssays and Re- 
views,” 326. 

‘Westminster Review,’ assistant-editor of, 
135 — heavy work, 140 — its ditficiiltie.s, 164 
—wishes to give up editorship, 105. 

‘Westminster’ reviewers, 1 15. 

Weybridge, visit to, 452 - Christmas visits 
to, 505, 519. 

Wharton’s ‘ Summary of the I.aw.s relating 
to Women,’ 159. 

Whitby, visit to, 462. 

Wicksteed's review of Strauss translation in 
‘ Prospecti ve,’ 86. 


Wilberforce, emulation of, 21. 

Wildbad to Brussels. 615. 

Will, power of the, 533. 

Wilson, Andrew, the ‘ Abode of Snow ’ by, 
543. 

Witley, house bought at, 557— life at, 577. 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet, 547. 

Woman’s duty, yearning for a, 127— earn- 
ings, 199 — full experience, 447 — con- 
stancy, on, 467. 

Wonianliood, ideal of, 624. 

W(mien*.s Colleges, 624. 

Woolwich Arsenal, a visit to, 531. 

Wordsworth’s j)oems, 36 — his thoughts on 
hmnanity, 605. 

Voting, discontent of the, 55(5. 

Voting >.3&nglandisni, no sympathy with, 
94. 

Voting men, desire to influence, 417. 

Yorkshire, viiyt to, 434. 

Zoological gardens, jdcasurc in, 333. 


THE END. 
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